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Mrnutes.] Brixrs. Public. —1* Peace Constables near 
Public Works (Scotland). 

PrTITIONS PRESENTED. By the Duke of Buccleuch, from 
Langholm, for Improving the Condition of Schoolmas- 
ters (Scotland).—By the Bishop of Norwich, from Wal- 
singham and 13 other places, for adopting Measures for 
the Suppression of Intemperance.—By Earl Fortescue, 
from Exeter, and 3 other places, for Revision of the 
Rubrics, Canons, and Laws of the Church. — From 
Northleach, and 2 other places, for Repeal of 57th 
Clause of the Bankruptcy and Insolvency Act. 


TEMPERANCE. | The Bishop of Norwich, 
in presenting fourteen petitions, signed by 
upwards of 2,000 persons, on the subject of 
Temperance, said that, as he had paid 
much attention to that subject, few persons, 
perhaps, were better able to give evidence 
on it than himself. On the first intro- 
duction of the system of Temperance So- 
cieties he was opposed to it, considering it 
an Utopian scheme altogether ; but he was 
ultimately overborne by the strong evi- 
dences of its value and importance, which 
he found in every direction in which he 
moved, especially by the many instances of 
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improvement he had observed in the large 
manufacturing town in which he himself 
resided, He had witnessed there, not only 
individuals, but masses of persons, who 
before had been heedless, profligate, and 
irreligious, turning over a new leaf when 
they became members of Temperance So- 
cieties, and becoming valuable members of 
society ; and those who had never frequented 
places of worship before, now regular in 
their attendance on divine worship ; and 
houses which used to be scenes of depra- 
vity and revolting vice, changed into places 
of comfort and happiness. His evidence 
on this subject ought to have some weight, 
as he had commenced by opposing those 
societies, and had ended byjbeing convinced 
of their utility. There was no individual 
who in his day was more entitled to thanks 
than one of whose name their Lordships 
had all heard in connexion with the tem- 
perance movement ; and he was sure that 
every noble Lord connected with Ireland 
would be glad to bear testimony in favour 
of that individual—Father Mathew. It 
had been objected that that Gentleman 
B 
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was a Roman Catholic; but, be he what 
he might, they were all aware that he be- 
came a member of the Temperance Asso- 
ciation in consequence of receiving the 
pledge from a Protestant, and that, too, a 
Protestant clergyman. ‘The prayer of the 
petitions he had to present was, that mea- 
sures might be taken to promote temperance, 
especially on the Sabbath Day. By the 
census of 1841, it appeared that the pro- 
portion of beer-shops was one to thirty-two 
families, and most of those beer-shops were 
open on Sundays. The consequence was, 
that the increase of drunkenness on the 
Sabbath Day was quite remarkable, which 
was proved by the fact, that the number of 
drunken cases in York on Mondays was 
33 per cent. on the average number of the 
whole cases of offences. He trusted the 
Government would not consider this sub- 
ject beneath their notice. The right rev. 
Prelate then presented the fourteen pe- 
titions, from places in Norfolk, Carnarvon- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Anglesea, Cardigan- 
shire, etc. 


Revision oF THE Rusric.] Earl For- 
tescue, in presenting the petitions (relating 
to the Revision of the Rubric), of which 
notice had been given on his behalf, said: — 
I trust, in justice to those who have signed 
these petitions, your Lordships will allow 
me to state shortly the proceedings which 
led to their adoption ; because, although 
those proceedings are in themselves of a 
local nature, and confined to a particular 
locality, they are yet, when taken in con- 
nexion with opinions which have been 
expressed, and with events which have oc- 
curred both before and afterwards in other 
places, entitled, I think, to an attention 
which I should not venture to claim for 
them if they stood abstractedly and by 
themselves. On the 19th of last Novem- 
ber, the right rev. Prelate who presides 
over the diocese of Exeter, and whom I am 
happy to see in his place on the present 
occasion, addressed a pastoral letter to the 
clergy of his diocese, in which, after en- 
joining a more strict and literal conformity 
with the general directions of the Rubric, 
he concluded by an authoritative direction 
for the use of the surplice on all occasions 
when a sermon was preached, as being part 
of the Communion Service. Whether the 
right rev. Prelate was correct or not in his 
construction of the law on this subject, I 
will not take upon myself to say ; but, be 
that as it may, I think that, from the 
discussions which took place in the chap- 
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ter of Exeter, the right rev. Prelate must 
have been prepared for considerable oppo- 
sition and difficulty in carrying those 
directions into effect, although I believe 
he was quite unprepared for the amount 
of resistance which he _ experienced. 
On the promulgation of that letter, 
which was, I believe, addressed to the 
whole clergy of the diocese of Exeter, 
through the rural deans, a considerable 
number of clergymen felt a great objection 
to depart from the course they had hitherto 
pursued ; and certain it is that the letter 
produced a ferment and opposition on the 
part of the lay members of their congrega- 
tions, accompanied with an amount of ex- 
citement which I have rarely seen exceeded 
even in the heat of election contests; and 
with this material difference, moreover, that 
the excitement on this occasion was without 
the slightest reference to political or party 
feeling. In fact, the question was most 
eagerly taken up by the most thinking, 
religious, and moral portion of the commu- 
nity; and it was, I must likewise state, 
almost entirely confined, if not entirely, to 
the members of the Established Church. 
Requisitions were sent to churchwardens, 
meetings were convened, and resolutions 
were passed strongly deprecating the steps 
taken by the right rev. Prelate—some of 
them, in my opinion, couched in very un- 
becoming language. Great irritation of 
feeling existed among many congregations 
at the change in the accustomed mode of 
performing the service of the Church, indi- 
cating, as those congregations considered 
that change to do, a tendency to depart 
from the generally established practices of 
our Protestant Church, and to approx- 
imate to the usages of the Church of 
Rome. I beg to be understood as not 
stating this as my own view of the case ; 
but I am fully borne out in stating it as the 
feeling entertained by a very large propor- 
tion of the congregations in the diocese of 
Exeter. After this ferment had prevailed 
for, I think, about three or four weeks, the 
right rev. Prelate, properly and prudently 
in my opinion, wrote a second letter, can- 
celling the directions he had given in the 
first, and desiring that things should revert 
to their former course. But, easy as 
the right rev. Prelate found it to excite 
the storm, he discovered it to be much 
more difficult to bring back matters 
to the state in which they stood before he 
issued his first letter. I know that in va- 
rious places where the surplice had been 
worn by the preacher during the sermon, 
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without the slightest opposition or objec- 
tion, on former occasions, great dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed at the continuance of that 
practice, after the right rev. Prelate’s letter. 
I may allude to one case which is familiar to 
the right rev. Prelate—that of a parish in 
Exeter in which the present minister had 
for two years worn the surplice, and in 
which his predecessors had also always 
worn it while preaching; yet, after these 
occurrences, so great a storm of discontent 
aroee among his parishioners at his con- 
tinuing to wear it in the pulpit, that he 
found himself compelled, under the sanction 
and advice of the right rev. Prelate, to aban- 
donits use. In this state of things, the par- 
ties whose petitions I shall have the honour 
to present, thought it their duty to apply 
to this House. The first petition is 
one from the city of Exeter, which was 
unanimously agreed to at a large meeting 
convened by the Mayor, and composed of 
persons of all parties; but I believe the 
majority present consisted of those whose 
politics are opposed to my own. This peti- 
tion is signed by upwards of 3,200 adult 
members of the Church. The petitioners 
state, that they approach your right hon. 
House—~ 


“ Deeply impressed with the great privi- 
leges and blessings we have enjoyed as mem- 
bers of the Established Church. 

“That certain ancient and conflicting laws 
and regulations of the Church exist, which, 
being incompatible with the condition and 
Protestant feelings of the people, had, with 
the tacit consent of bishops, clergy, and laity, 
long fallen into disuse. 

“That the attempted revival of these obso- 
lete laws and regulations by some of the clergy 
has destroyed uniformity in our public wor- 
ship, rendered the practice of one diocese at 
variance with that of another, created disunion 
and discord between the clergy and laity, done 
violence to the deeply-rooted and cherished 
feelings of Your Majesty’s faithful Protestant 
subjects,—and thus endangered the peace, 
union, and stability of the Established Church. 

“That while impressed with these general 
and increasing evils, Your Majesty’s petition- 
ers have seen with deep regret and alarm 
recent directions of the Lord Bishop of this 
diocese to his clergy, urging them ‘to return 
to a full observance of the Rubric, falling 
short of their prescribed part in nothing,’ and 
that the attempt to carry into effect such direc- 
tions has further disturbed the peace and nnity 
of the Church in the public worship of Al- 
mighty God, and will, as they believe, further 
tend to alienate the love and respect, and en- 
danger the adherence of her members. 

“That, as set forth in the preface of the 
Book of Common Prayer, ‘upon weighty and 
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important considerations, according to the 
various exigencies of times and occasions, 
such changes and alterations should be made 
in the rites and ceremonies of divine worship 
as those who are in place of authority should 
from time to time deem either necessary or 
expedient,’ and, as declared by the Articles, 
‘every particular or national Church hath 
authority to ordain, change, and abolish cere+ 
monies or rites of the Church ordained only 
by man’s authority, so that all things be done 
to edifying.’ 

“Your petitioners, therefore, most humbly 
and earnestly pray that your right hon. House 
may be graciously pleased to cause such a 
revision and alteration of the Rubric, Canons, 
and Laws of the Church, as shall establish 
uniformity adapted to the present times.” 


Such is the petition unanimously adopted 
by a very large meeting of the members of 
the Church of England in the city of 
Exeter; and sentiments similar to those 
which are expressed in this petition are en- 
tertained, I am persuaded, by a large 
portion both of the clergy and the laity 
in the county with which I am connected, 
if not in the whole diocese of Exeter. 
But the excitement and alarm produced in 
the minds both of the clergy and laity is 
not the only mischief which has proceeded 
from this—I must, with all respect, say— 
most unfortunate proceeding of the right 
rev. Prelate. Men’s minds having been 
turned to this strict enforcement of the 
Rubric, in opposition to their own habits 
and opinions, they have been led to 
inquire whether all the requirements of 
the Rubric have been fully carried out by 
the body of Bishops themselves: and it ape 
pears, as I understand—and I shall be very 
happy to be corrected by any of the right 
rev. Prelates if I am wrong—that the Ru- 
bric with respect to the conferring of Ordi« 
nation and to Confirmation has been, 
and in the latter case must be of necessity, 
in the present state of our population, con- 
stantly violated by the right rev. Prelates. 
The Rubric, with respect to Confirmation, 
requires the Bishop to lay his hands sepa« 
rately on every child to be confirmed, and 
to repeat the prayer separately as he 
lays his hands on each. It would obviously 
be absurd, in the present state of our po- 
pulation, to insist upon this being observed 
to the letter. But allow me to say, that 
many persons are of opinion that the Ru- 
bric which requires a white gown in the 
pulpit instead of a black one, is not more 
necessary to the promulgation of sound doc- 
trine, or to the real essence of Church disci- 
pline, than the other Rubric to which I have 
B2 
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referred : these persons, therefore, naturally 
infer that if the one Rubric may be violated 
with impunity, there is no sense in insist- 
ing on the other, or in applying the penal- 
ties for non-observance of the Rubrics in the 
one case, and not in the other. The pe- 
nalties to which a breach of these regula- 
tions of the Rubrics, subjects those who ne- 
glect to comply with them, are, however, 
of a serious kind; not matters merely of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction or censure. The 
penalty for the breach of the Rubrics by the 
Bishops or clergy is, on conviction before a 
jury at the assizes, for the first offence, the 
forfeiture for one year of the profits of all 
spiritual benefices and imprisonment for six 
months :—for the second offence, the depri- 
vation of all spiritual promotions, and im- 
prisonment for one year ;—and for the third 
offence, imprisonment for life. I believe, 
that as the Rubric stands, the Bishops in 
performing the ceremony of Confirmation, 
if they neglect to lay their hands upon each 
separate child to be confirmed, if they do 
not insist that each child shall be presented 
by a godfather or godmother, and if they do 
not say the prayer for each child separately, 
will subject themselves to these pains and 
penalties. I cannot, therefore abstain from 
asking whether it is fitting and right to al- 
low the Statute Book or the Rubrics to 
continue as they are when they contain 
provisions so impossible to be obeyed. I 
trust I may be allowed to say for myself, 
that I am the last man to approve of fana- 
tical appeals to the passions and prejudices 
of the people. I would not for the at- 
tainment of any object, however desir- 
able, lend myself to the use of weapons 
of that kind ; and in the humble and insig- 
nificant part I have taken on this subject, 
I assure your Lordships that I have, both 
in public and in private, uniformly depre- 
cated the expression of angry feeling, or 
the use of vituperative language. The only 
meeting which I have attended was in the 
town in the immediate vicinity of my own 
residence, in a place where I have a large 
property ; and the petition adopted, upon my 
suggestion, was substituted for Resolutions 
of a much more violent and condemnatory 
character. But I do feel with these petition- 
ers that the usages and ceremonies which, 
by the common consent both of the laity and 
of the heads of the Church, have been dis- 
used for a considerable time, ought not to 
be revived at the dictation of any indivi- 
dual, however high may be his station, and 
however conscientious the motives by which 
he may be actuated; and I do feel that the 
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Legislature ought to interpose if not for the 
purpose of establishing perfect uniformity in 
the worship of the Church throughout all 
parts of England, at least for expunging by 
legislative enactment such parts of the 
Rubric as cannot conveniently be carried 
into practice; and that the Legislature 
should point out, if not absolutely what is 
to be observed in every case, at least what 
it may or may not be expedient to en- 
force. Before I sit down, I may mention 
that I have this morning met accidentally 
with a pamphlet which expresses so well 
my views on this subject, that I beg per- 
mission to read to your Lordships a short 
passage from it. It is written by the Master 
of the Temple, the Rev. Mr. Benson, a 
gentleman whom I have heard with admi- 
ration in the pulpit, as I believe have 
many of your Lordships, and whose cha- 
racter for piety as well as for orthodoxy 
stands as high as that of any individual 
in the Church of which he is so great an 
ornament. After stating that the pre- 
cise and punctual observance of the Rubrics 
is binding upon the entire hody of the 
clergy, both by conscience and by law, and 
further adding that-— 

“There are some Rubrics and some Canons 
which are, and for several generations have 
been, systematically disregarded by the whole 
body of Clergy, > Aerng Priests, and Dea- 
cons ;” 

h go es on to inquire, 

«* What, then, is to be done, and by whom ? 
The question is serious and important, and 
the answer to it ought to be well considered, 
definite and plain, It isin vain to put off the 
settlement of the existing divisions to some 
indeterminate hereafter, and in the meantime 
to recommend mutual forbearance to the con- 
tending parties. The struggle has been al- 
lowed to go on too long and too far for that. 
Besides, it is in its own nature one which both 
parties feel to be of too much consequence to 
be willing to give up without a distinct under- 
standing what the future course of conduct in 
the Church is to be. It is not a mere dispute 
about forms, and rites, and dresses, and decora- 
tions of a perfectly indifferent kind ; but about 
such as are looked upon as the first steps to- 
wards the establishment of principles and 
practices for the introduction of which their 
advocates hope thereby to open, and their op- 
ponents are resolved, if possible, to stop the 
way. The warfare between Popish tendencies, 
clothing themselves with the name of Catho- 
lic, on the one hand, and Protestant tenden- 
cies, aiming to carry out the Reformation to 
its full extent, on the other.” 

And he concludes by saying that, 


“Something must speedily and decisively 
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be done to settle the disputes in the Church ; 
and that this may best be done by a revision 
of the Rubrics and Canons—-a revision under- 
taken by Parlianzent itself.” 


It is for that the petitioners pray, and it 
is in the hope that the subject will be 
brought under the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government that I cordially sup- 
port the prayer of the petition I have the 
honour to present. My Lords, I have 


another petition differently worded, but to 
a similar effect also, agreed to unanimously 
at a very respectable meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Church of England at South 
Molton, and signed by a large number of 
The petition is as follows :— 


persons. 


“To the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in 
Parliament assembled, 


“‘ The humble Petition of the undersigned 
Members of the Church of England, 
in the borough of South Molton, un- 
animously adopted at a public meet- 
ing convened by the churchwarden, 


“ Sheweth,—That your petitioners are sin- 
cerely attached to the Protestant Church by 
law established in these realms, and earnestly 
desire to maintain the purity of its worship, 
and to extend as far as possible the sphere of 
its usefulness, 

“That, impressed with these feelings, we 
view with much apprehension and regret the 
exertion made by high authority throughout 
this diocese, to revive ceremonies and usages 
which, under the sanction of the heads of the 
Church, and with the general consent of its 
members, had fallen into disuse, and the re- 
vival of which has, we fear, already alienated 
many persons from the services of our Church, 
and has introduced new elements of conten- 
tion and discord where nothing ought to pre- 
vail but harmony and peace, 

“We, therefore, humbly pray your Lord- 
ships to take the subject into your serious con- 
sideration, and to adopt such measures as to 
your wisdom may seem fit, for remedying the 
grievances of which we complain, and for 
healing those differences which in these times 
unhappily prevail to so great an extent among 
those who profess to hold the same faith, and 
to belong to the same national Church. 

“ And your petitioners, as in duty bound, 
shall ever pray.” 


There is another, from the members of 
the Church of England, in the parish of 
Alphington, in the immediate neighbour- 
of Exeter ; and lastly, one from a friend of 
mine, a most respected clergyman, the Rev. 
Dr. Carwithen, as follows :— 


‘* Sheweth,—That your petitioner is no less 
by inclination than by duty sincerely attached 
to the Protestant Church of England and Ire» 
Jand by law established, and therefore views 
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with pain and regret the excited state of the 
diocese of Exeter, in consequence of several 
of the parochial ministers attempting a strict 
compliance with the Rubrics contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, to the observance 
of which their attention has been specially 
called by the high authority of their Bishop. 

“That your petitioner and his clerical 
brethren are bound, not only by their ordina- 
tion vows, and by canon, to ‘reverently obey 
their ordinary in all things lawful and honest,” 
but are also liable to be indicted at the assizes 
held before my Lady the Queen’s Justices in 
the county where the offence is committed, by 
any layman or other person whatsoever, for not 
complying with the Rubrics in the Book of 
Common Prayer in every particular, even to the 
minutest point, under the Statutes of 2 and 3 
Edward VI.c¢. 1, and 1 Elizabeth, c. 2, and if 
convicted thereof ‘ by verdict of twelve men 
according to the laws of this realm, or accord- 
ing to their own confession, or by the noto- 
tious evidence of the fact,’ will have to suffer 
heavy fine and imprisonment, and for the 
third offence deprivation of all ecclesiastical 
promotion, and imprisonment for life; and the 
archbishops and bishops are equally liable to 
the same indictments and penalties as their 
clergy. 

“That your petitioner is, and always has 
been, very desirous to perform his clerical 
ministration in such manner and form as the 
Rubrics require and custom has sanctioned ; 
but in the present very excited state of the 
diocese of Exeter, and in consequence of three 
pastoral letters of the Bishop of that See, as it 
appears to your petitioner of very uncertain 
and different import, your petitioner is at a 
loss how to act with safety to himself and 
satisfaction to his parishioners in his official 
ministry, and that moreover it appears to your 
petitioner that the difficulty can only be gotten 
rid of by legislative enactments, as under the 
existing laws neither the archbishops nor 
bishops, individually or collectively, can alter 
or dispense with a single provision contained 
in the Rubric, 

‘‘ That in the opinion of your petitioner the 
Book of Common Prayer and its Rubrics are 
nearly in a state similar to that on the return 
of King Charles II. to this kingdom, when, 
being found defective and unsuited to the 
times, a royal letter was addressed to the con- 
vocation, commanding a review of the Book of 
Common Prayer, when the Convocation en- 
trusted the business to a Committee, who 
made alterations and additions, which were 
submitted to and approved by Parliament, 
and confirmed by 13 and 14 Charles IL., ¢, 4. 

“Your petitioner also, with all due defer 
ence, ventures to remark that Parliament has, 
without the consent of Convocation, altered a 
Rubric, namely, as to the publication of 
banns of marriage, by passing the 26 George 
LEs;.c:33: 

“Your petitioner therefore humbly prays 
your right honourable House to take the subs 
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ject into your gracious and serious considera- 
tion, to cause the Statutes of 2 and 3 Edward 
VI.,c. 1, and 1 Elizabeth, c. 2., to be re- 
pealed, and to adopt such measures as to your 
wisdom may seem fit, to procure a calm, mo- 
derate, and temperate review of the Book of 
Common Prayer, Rubrics, and Canons of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, as 
may have the effect of settling those differences 
of opinion and practice which now exist 
among those who have all subscribed before 
their respective bishops, and published to 
their parochial congregations the declaration, 
‘that they will conform to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England and Ireland as by law 
established.’ 

“ And your petitioner will, as in duty bound, 
ever pray. 


(Signed)  ‘ W. Canwituen, D.D.” 


I would only add, that no clergyman is 
more firmly attached to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church, and no parochial 
minister can discharge his duties more 
conscientiously or with greater benefit to 
his parishioners, than the petitioner. I 
beg to present the petitions, and, consi- 
dering the importance of the subject to 
which they refer, I hope I am not out of 
order in moving that they should be 
printed. 

The Bishop of Exeter: I hope, my 
Lords, that I may be permitted to occupy 
your attention for a few minutes whilst I 
attempt to answer the speech of the noble 
Earl, of which I make no complaint; 
for, in truth, while it was marked by 
firmness in the assertion of the noble Earl’s 
own principles, it did not contain a single 
syllable of which I can fairly complain. 
My Lords, in requesting your attention for 
a short time, I must say, in the outset, that 
Jam notabout to enter intoanydefence before 
you. On any fit occasion, if my conduct 
were called in question, I should most 
readily, most gladly, avail myself of the 
high privilege, and feel it a very high ho- 
nour, to defend myself here in my place.— 
I should say, if I may choose my tribunal, 
** Let me have the House of Lords.” Let 
me vindicate myself in that the very sanc- 
tuary of justice and of honour. But, 
my Lords, on the present occasion, I 
must frankly say, I cannot permit myself 
to ask your Lordships to hear my defence. 
My Lords, I am a spiritual person ; I am 
charged with the spiritual care of my dio- 
cese. Iam an officer of the Church of 
Christ, and I am responsible for my con- 
duct in that character only to that Church 
upon earth. I, therefore, feel it my duty 
to that Church, and, permit me to say, to 
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your Lordships, to refuse to enter upon a de- 
fence of my conduct on this occasion. But, 
although I will not enter into my defence, | 
have no objection to state to your Lordships 
what that conduct was, because the noble 
Lord who has presented these petitions, and 
who has made a statement which he no doubt 
intended to be a fair account of what has 
occurred, either has not been aware of, or 
has omitted to state, all the particulars of 
these differences. I will state to your 
Lordships what really was the case with 
respect to these occurrences so far as I was 
concerned. The occasion for interference 
was not sought by me; it was forced upon 
me by circumstances. My right rev. Friends 
around me know full well that one effect 
of the excitement which has prevailed 
throughout England on ecclesiastical sub- 
jects has been to induce many of the clergy 
to feel it to be their bounden duty, in com- 
pliance with the stringent—the very strin- 
gent vow which they made on their ordi- 
nation, and afterwards when they were 
admitted to the cure of souls, to follow out 
the Law and the Rubrics of the Church 
in the performance of Divine Service. Se- 
veral of these individuals have applied to 
me to know whether I would permit them 
to perform these vows. I gave the only 
answer which it became a Bishop to give 
to such an enquiry : I said, ‘“‘ Understandin 

that you wish to act up to your vows, ro 
to obey the Rubric, which you have so- 
lemnly promised to obey, my course is 
plain. I am bound not only to permit 
you to du what you ask, but to honour 
and applaud the conscientious feeling 
which prompts you to make the demand.” 
The matter, however, did not rest there. 
If the matter had rested there, I would 
still have forborne from taking any fur- 
ther steps; but complaints were made 
against individuals — against more than 
one or two, which complaints I was bound, 
as an ecclesiastical judge, to hear and 
determine according to the Law of the 
Church. Then, my Lords, I was told it was 
impossible to leave the diocese in this state. 
If at Helston, and Falmouth, and Teign- 
mouth, the clergy acted in this way—and 
if the clergy in those places did their duty, 
it was said that it was impossible to main- 
tain that the duty was properly performed 
elsewhere. My Lords, I felt the force of 
this demand; I could not but feel it, for it 
was manifestly reasonable and just. What 
then wasI todo? I had recourse to that 
Council which the Constitution of the 
Church has provided for a Bishop, in cases 
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of grave doubt, and serious responsibility. 
I called for the Council of my Chapter. I 
asked their assistance and advice. Of the 
members of that body who gave me their 
counsel, nineteen in number, more than 
two thirds, assured me of their firm convic- 
tion that any order to obey the Law of the 
Church—in other words, to carry out the 
directions of the Rubric, if that order was 
issued from Authority, would be met as it 
always had been met, by the ready con- 
currence not only of the clergy, but also 
of the laity. Now, my Lords, the men who 
gave me this advice, were among the most 
experienced and judicious of the resident 
incumbents of parishes in my diocese. All 
the members of the Chapter, who were in 
this description, all, except one, had at one 
or other of two meetings, given me this 
advice. I hesitated not to act upon it. I 
put forth that letter to my clergy, to which 
the noble Lord has referred ; and the un- 
favourable reception of it, 1 may be per- 
mitted to say, was a great disappointment 
to myself and to the clergy. ‘There was a 
vast excitement: 1 will not now go into 
the history of that excitement ; extraordi- 
nary occurrences preceded and raised that 
excitement. I will not now refer more 
fully to them. 

The noble Earl has spoken expressly of 
the use of the surplice. What was the fact 
with respect to it? I found that the sur- 
plice was worn by several of the clergy in 
preaching, and not by others; that, in 
short, a diversity existed, which was ascribed 
to party feeling. The noble Earl has this 
night called the surplice the badge of 
party. I resolved, that it should be so no 
longer. The use of the surplice in preach- 
ing, though not expressly enjoined, is vir- 
tually required by the Rubrics. The gown 
I could not order; I ordered, therefore, 
that the surplice should be worn by all; 
that there should be no longer a diversity— 
that it should thus cease to be what the 
noble Earl calls it, a party badge. I was in- 
formed that this order did unfortunately 
raise a great clamour among the population : 
it was called Popery, and I know not what, 
I withdrew the order as soon as I found it 
was against the feeling of the laity in the 
large towns, though I do not think the 
same feelings prevailed in the country pa- 
rishes; but I deemed that on a matter 
which was indifferent, the practice should be 
in accordance with the feelings of the people. 
Many of the clergy of the towns had acted 
in obedience to the order ; and I told them 
now, that if they did not deem the use of the 
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surplice binding on their consciences, it 
might be disused ; and | therefore withdrew 
the order for wearing the surplice. I did 
not then withdraw the order about the 
Rubrics, nor, I frankly say, was it my 
intention to withdraw it; but when the 
most rey. Metropolitan wrote his paternal, 
as well as pastoral letter, recommending 
that everything should be left as it was, 
until the return of peace and quiet should 
enable the Church to take up the matter 
seriously and efficiently, I acted upon 
that suggestion, and withdrew the order, 
as respected the Rubric. 

I must be permitted to say that there 
was another very important consideration, 
which induced me to take the course which 
I did. Unhappily, the Book of Common 
Prayer, much as it is venerated by the great 
body of English Churchmen, much as I 
know it is venerated by your Lordships— 
is not regarded universally with the same 
favour. My Lords, there are parties in this 
country who wish to make most important 
changes in the Prayer Book. These wishes 
are not confined to lay members of the 
Church, but there are several of the clergy, 
I am glad to say they are a small minority 
in the Church — but still there are se- 
veral of the clergy, active, pious and good 
men, who object to parts of the liturgy, 
as being opposed to the doctrines which 
they hold. I do not speak lightly on this 
subject, because, as Bishop of Exeter, I 
have had to proceed against more than one 
or two individuals who have omitted por- 
tions of the Common Prayer, in their per-. 
formance of Divine Service, or have made 
alterations in it ; and it is notorious that, 
in many parishes—I hope there are not 
many in my own diocese—but I believe 
there are still some, although I will 
not allude to any in particular, and have 
no distinct knowledge of the fact-—in which 
prayers of the Church are garbled, tam- 
pered with, and set at nought, as being too 
closely allied to Popery, or for some other 
reason, | know not what, except always, as 
being contrary to the doctrines held by these 
ministers themselves. I have been obliged 
to proceed against more than one individual 
for such proceedings. It might, then, well 
be said—‘‘ How is it possible for you to 
proceed against clergymen for leaving out 
parts of the baptismal or burial services, 
when every time you go to Church you 
find prayers left out, and the Liturgy set at 
nought?” J have always felt that there is 
something in this plea—that it is at least 
a specious ground, on which the really 
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peccant and malicious impugners of the 
Liturgy might rest their case. I resolved 
to deprive them of this ground. An addi- 
tional reason was, that I wished to bring 
all the clergy to uniformity, as far as I could 
do so by law. 

The noble Earl said that I was bringing 
into practice ancient usages which have 
long fallen into disuse ; and the people of 
South Molton, with the noble Earl at their 
head, at a meeting—I do not say it invi- 
diously—called in a very particular way, 
consisting of what they called “ the congre- 
gation worshipping at the parish church of 
South Molton’—at a meeting so called 
and assembled, agreed to certain resolu- 
tions containing the usual anti-Popery 
declarations. The noble Earl certainly 
does not belong to the class invited 
to that meeting ; he was, however, pre- 
sent at the meeting, and said that, though 
uninvited, he trusted that his presence was 
not deemed an intrusion. Of course, it was 
not. The presence of a noble Lord, the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Custos Rotulorum of the 
county, would be anything but unwelcome 
at such a meeting ; he was received with 
joy and thankfulness. The parties threw 
their own resolutions into the fire, or what 
else they had done with them I do not know, 


and they adopted the petition suggested by 


the noble Earl. I make no complaint of 
this—the only parties who had a right to 
complain of this proceeding were the meet- 
ing themselves, and they adopted the noble 
Earl himself, and they adopted also his 
petition. Let me only say, that it proves 
that the sentiments expressed in the. peti- 
tion, are the sentiments of the noble Earl, 
rather than of the parties whose signature 
it bears. The petitioners state that they 
are impressed with feelings of regret and 
apprehension at the endeavours which have 
been made to revive throughout the diocese 
in which they reside disused forms and 
obsolete usages connected with the Rubric 
of Common Prayer. Now, my Lords, 1 
have the advantage, and I feel it to be a 
very great one, of standing in this place 
face to face with the noble Ear]. Your 
Lordships will not be surprised at my saying 
that, after the attacks to which I have 
lately been subjected, it is quite refreshing 
to find myself before a candid, generous, 
noble opponent like the noble Earl—to 
meet him here in his place in Parliament, 
and to have the opportunity of asking 
him what this is all about. I hope now 
to hear the noble Earl himself, and to 
learn from his own lips what these forms 
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and obsolete usages are to which the 
petitioners refer. [Earl Fortescue: The 
use of the surplice—for instance.j The 
noble Earl wil] have an opportunity of 
answering me when I have concluded ; and 
I hope he will then be prepared to state to 
your Lordships what the usages to which 
the petitioners refer consist in. 

But, my Lords, we are not altogether 
limited to the consideration of this petition 
upon this subject, from the inhabitants of 
South Molton. We have had laid before 
us another petition from Exeter—a petition 
proceeding froma very respectable meet- 
ing, which was presided over by a most 
intelligent and respectable person, the 
Mayor, namely, of that city — who, I 
am bound to say, conducted himself on 
that occasion with equal dignity and 
propriety. I have, my Lords, only per- 
mitted myself to read one speech which 
was delivered on the occasion of this meet- 
ing. During the last three months my 
reading of the newspapers has not been 
very regular—[A Laugh|—and I have 
therefore trusted to those with whom I am 
in the habit of intercourse, to inform me 
of such matters contained in them as re- 
quired any notice cn my part; and I must 
say, that they informed me that the speeches 
in general were characterized by very re- 
markable ignorance of the matter which the 
speakers were discussing. [A Laugh.] But, 
my Lords, in the speech that I am about 
to refer to, I have not relied upon the 
information of friends. I read the speech 
in question, because it proceeded from 
a learned Judge, not a Judge of one of 
the Courts of Westminster Hall, but a 
Judge in the Court of Bankruptcy, who, 
I believe, was appointed to his post by 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack. That learned Judge is one of the 
highly-gifted class comprised within the 
denomination of barristers of five years’ 
standing. I believe he is of much longer 
date; but this is of no moment. He 
certainly did not take the line that was 
adopted by the petitioners who have ad- 
dressed your Lordships from Exeter. Their 
petition was adopted in consequence of the 
example set them by the inhabitants of 
South Molton, at the instance of the noble 
Earl ; but the course of argument of the 
learned Gentleman to whom I have re- 
ferred was directly opposed to a petition to 
Parliament. In truth, this petition was 
no, part of the original purpose at Exeter ; 
that original purpose was to address them- 
selves to the Queen in Council on the sub- 
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ject of their grievances. [Earl Fortescue : 
They have done so.] It is very true, my 
Lords, that they have done so; and at 
first, they meant to do nothing more ; 
but on hearing what was done at South 
Molton they thought the example of the 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of 
their county was too high, and too authori- 
tative for them not to imitateit. Therefore, 
they resolved to petition your Lordships. 
The petition is before us; and the noble 
Earl must forgive me, when I say, that it is 
a much better petition than his own from 
South Molton. 

But, my Lords, I must say, that the 
petition to the Queen was a more consti- 
tutional course than that adopted after the 
example of their Lord Lieutenant ; for it is 
much more constitutional to seek redress 
for a supposed grievance of such a nature 
from the Crown than from Parliament ; for 
this reason, that the Crown, if so advised, 
can take steps in accordance with constitu- 
tional principles on the subject, and with 
the laws both of the Church and the State. 
The learned Barrister to whom I have re- 
ferred made a long, and I have no doubt, 
avery able speech at that meeting ; for I 
read that it was received with enthusiastic 
cheering. And yet, my Lords, I cannot 
help thinking, that it was in some degree 
characterized by that quality which I have 
said my informants have so largely ascribed 
to the speeches in general. I will give your 
Lordships a sample of it. The learned Gen- 
tleman argued, that the Queen could at 
once, of her own will and authority, put an 
end to all the existing disputes. That is, I 
presume, that the Queen could, of Her own 
authority, by virtue of the Royal Supre- 
macy, repeal or abolish the Act of Uni- 
formity ; fur without disposing of the Act 
of Uniformity, the Rubric must remain in 
full legal force. This power, it seems, the 
learned Gentleman claimed for the Crown, 
because all the authority formerly exercised 
in this country by the Pope, was, he said, 
transferred by the Statute of Henry VIII. 
to the Crown; and inasmuch as the Su- 
premacy once exercised by the Pope ex- 
tended to all matters of the Church, even 
those which were purely spiritual ; there- 
fore, the Royal Supremacy has the same 
extent. Now, my Lords, this, I must 
say, is altogether a new doctrine to me. I 
have always thought that the power 
claimed and restored to the Crown by the 
Statute of Henry VIII. was no other than 
the ancient constitutional authority inhe- 
rent in the Crown of England. I say it 
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boldly, in the presence of all the great law- 
yers whom I see around me, that no new 
powers or jurisdiction was given by that 
Statute to the King. The illegal power 
which was taken from the Pope, was taken 
from him because it was illegal—because 
it was usurpation. A part of that power, 
usurped by the Pope, was purely spiritual ; 
and our ancestors, at the Reformation, were 
too wise, too cautious, too faithful, to give 
to the Crown any power which is purely 
spiritual. The only power recognized by 
the Act of the Legislature to which I have 
adverted is a temporal power, which, I re« 
peat, wasonly restored to its ancient pos- 
sessor, the Crown, when the Pope was de- 
prived of it. And how do I apply these 
observations to the matter before us? I 
apply them, my Lords, in the full sense, 
that the Clergy alone are the holders of the 
purely spiritual power in the Church of Eng- 
land, and they hold this power as the di- 
vinely commissioned pastors and spiritual 
guides of the people. And moreover, al- 
though the Pope, by virtue of the Spiritual 
Supremacy which he had usurped, might 
claim, whilst he held that Supremacy, 
the power of dictating the forms and 
usages of the Liturgy, it never wes and 
it never could have been pretended that 
any such right existed in the Crown, 
or that the supremacy admitted to be 
the prerogative of the Soveregn, extend- 
ed to that degree, or gave the Monarch 
any power to impose a Liturgy upon the 
Church. But the learned Gentleman to 
whose speech I have already referred at the 
meeting at Exeter, from which the petition 
presented by the noble Earl proceeded, 
states, in addition to what I have men- 
tioned, that the Queen acted alone, and 
with reference to her ecclesiastical powers, 
upon her sole authority in the Privy Coun- 
cil, but that Her Majesty was assisted and 
advised in so doing by the Archbishops and 
the Bishops, all of whom, he states, are 
Members of the Privy Council. And when 
the learned Gentleman was attacked, sub- 
sequently to this, for having made this as- 
sertion, he defended himself by stating that 
the Members of the Episcopal Bench were 
styled Right Reverend because they were 
Members of the Privy Council. Such, 
I pledge myself to your Lordships, was 
the purport, if not the exact terms of 
the speech of the learned Gentleman to 
whom I refer; his observations were stated 
to have been received by those to whom 
they were addressed with much cheering ; 
and the fruits of his learning and informae 
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tion are to be witnessed in the Petition 
that has been laid upon your Lordships’ 
Table. It will be presently the task of the 
noble Earl who presented it, to tell us what 
are the obsolete usages and forms in disuse 
which have been revived. 

Meanwhile, let me say of the learned 
Gentleman whose speech was the great 
speech of the meeting, received with un- 
bounded applause, that he is a highly re- 
spectable person, possessed of handsome pro- 
perty in the county, which he administers 
to the advantage of all around him. No 
doubt, too, he is an excellent Judge in the 
Court of Bankruptcy ; and if he has ex- 
hibited any ignorance in other branches of 
. the Law, especially in Constitutional Law, 
it may be taken as strong presumptive 
evidence that he has devoted his whole time 
to the Law of Bankruptcy. I have done with 
the meeting at Exeter. 

I now come, my Lords, to a considera- 
tion of the Petition presented on the part 
of Dr. Carwithen, which refers to an en- 
tirely different subject from those already 
referred to; and which proceeds from a 
gentleman, who is apparently in a state of 
high nervous excitement. My Lords, the 
rev. Petitioner, under that excitement, does 
not appear to know what to do under the 
circumstances described by him. He 
states, that he has always been a strict 
observer of the Rubric, and I believe 
such to be exactly the truth—but that, be- 
ing most anxious to perform his clerical 
functions in the manner and form pre- 
scribed by the Rubric, he could not do so 
with safety to himself, and satisfaction to 
his parishioners; for if he departed from 
the Rubric, even in the slightest degree, he 
was liable to heavy penalties for every such 
deviation. Now, my Lords, J] am not 
aware of any single Rubric which cannot 
be carried out fully and according to the 
fair letter of the Law; and, perhaps, the 
petition to which I am now referring will 
afford the noble Earl some assistance in 
pointing out what the grievances are of 
which the former petitions complain with 
reference to the Rubrics. What I want to 
know from the noble Ear! is, if the peti- 
tioner, Dr. Carwithen, has, as he states, 
carried out fully and completely the Ru- 
brics of the Common Prayer Book—Ru- 
brics which are stated by the other peti- 
tioners to be obsolete—what those Rubrics 
are which have thus fallen into disuse and 
become obsolete? For it cannot but be 
obvious that the two classes of petitioners 
are at variance as to the hardships which 
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press upon them in respect to the Rubrics. 
The injunction of full observance of the 
Rubrics, is the grievance of the other pe- 
titioners ; but the Statutes on which the 
noble Earl has expatiated are the grievance 
of Dr. Carwithen. He is under the deepest 
apprehension of being visited with the tre- 
mendous penalties enacted by the 2nd and 
3rd of Edward VI. and the 1st of Elizabeth, 
if he deviates in the slightest degree from 
the observance of those Rubrics which the 
noble Earl’s other set of petitioners affirm 
to have fallen into desuetude, and to have 
become obsolete. Now with respect to the 
penalties referred to by the petitioner, I 
shall at once state that I have not the 
smallest objection to strike them altogether 
out of the Statutes to which they are ap- 
pended. Such a matter forms a very legi- 
timate ground of petition to your Lordships; 
and if the noble Earl will bring in a bill 
for the purpose of striking out those por- 
tions of the Statutes of Edward and Eliza- 
beth to which the petitioner, Dr. Car- 
withen, refers—but not a word more of 
those Statutes than what refers to the pen- 
alties—I will very readily assent to such a 
measure, and give my best assistance to- 
wards perfecting it. But yet I must say, 
my Lords, that I believe both the noble 
Earl and the rev. petitioner are under a 
misapprehension as to the application of 
these penalties. I do not speak lightly 
upon this point ; for, having seen a state- 
ment of the presentation of a petition from 
Dr. Carwithen in another place, and think- 
ing it very probable a similar petition 
would be addressed to your Lordships, | 
took occasion to look at the particular 
clauses of the Statutes in question, with a 
view to ascertain the exact applicability of 
the penalties therein enacted to persons in 
the position described by the petitioner. I 
fully appreciate, my Lords, the force of that 
proverb which tells us that the man who 
is his own lawyer has a fool for his client. 
I therefore would not trust to my own in- 
terpretation of the Statutes in question. I 
had recourse to two most eminent and 
learned individuals, whose opinions and 
advice your Lordships are sometimes in the 
practice of referring to in cases of difficulty 
(their names, I am sure, I shall be excused 
for refraining to mention), and I found 
that they confirmed the view which I 
had already taken of the Statutes. The 
opinion of those twomost learned individuals 
is, that the penalties do not apply unless 
in cases where there is exhibited an obsti- 
nate determination and a manifest refusal 
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to obey the Rubrics. The clause in which 
the penalties are enacted runs thus:— 


** And albeit, that the same be so godly and 
good, ‘hat they give occasion to every honest 
and comfortable man most willingly to em- 
brace them ; yet, lest any obstinate person who 
willingly would disturb so godly order and 
quiet should not go unpunished ; that it may 
be also ordained and enacted, &c., that if any 
parson, &e., shall after, &c., refuse to use the 
said common prayers, &c., in such order and 
form, &c., or shall use, wilfully and obstinately 
standing in the same, any other rite, &c.” 


What call is there, then, my Lords, on 
the noble Earl for his extreme anxiety in 
behalf of those of the clergy ; especially of 
those Bishops, who may, in the honest and 
faithful discharge of their duties, fall short 
in some minute particular, of the exact ob- 
servance of a Rubric? Those who act 
with good faith, those who, if they offend, 
offend not wilfully, ina spirit of contempt, 
and defiance of the Church and its Liturgy, 
fall not within the provision of the Statute. 
The penalties of which the Rev. Dr. Car- 
withen expresses so strong, and I am bound 
to believe so sincere an apprehension, do 
not apply to persons in his situation at all ; 
and I do not state this upon my own autho- 
rity, but upon the much higher authority 
of two most learned persons, to whose advice 
and judgment your Lordships are in the 
habit of deferring, when they have the 
honour of stating to you the Law from 
these Woolsacks. At the same time 
I am ready to admit that there have 
in former times occurred instances of in- 
dictments having been preferred against 
individuals who _& violated this Statute 
without any direct proof of wilfulness or 
obstinacy. This was in the time of James I., 
when the Rubrics were recent, when full 
conformity to them was enforced, and when 
every departure from them implied, there- 
fore, the intention of disobedience. This 
is not now the case, and I repeat, my 
Lords, that I have the high authority to 
which I have referred, for saying that such 
a construction of the Statute would not 
now be listened to. On this ground, 
therefore, the rev. petitioner and the noble 
Earl may dismiss their apprehensions. 

But this is not the only particular to which 
this petitioner claims our attention. He urges 
your Lordships to review the Rubrics, and 
he triumphantly quotes an instance, in 
which he says Parliament has thus inter- 
posed of its own mere notion. The noble 
Earl supports his rev. friend’s argument, 


and calls on Parliament to interpose. My 
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Lords, the rev. petitioner and the noble 
Earl tell us, that the Marriage Act, 26 
George II., c. 33, made an alteration in 
the Rubric, and thus established a prece- 
dent, which they call on us now to follow. 
My Lords, here again, with all respect for 
the noble Earl, I must demur to his autho- 
rity, I must deny his precedent. The 
Marriage Act made no alteration in any 
Rubric ; it cautiously abstained from doing 
so. The clause had reference to the case of 
parishes in which there is no service in 
the morning, and in which therefore bans 
of matrimony could not be published in that 
part of the Service which is prescribed in 
the Rubric. _ I will beg leave to read the 
clause, it is worded thus :— 

“That from and after the 25th day of 
March, 1754, all bans of matrimony shall be 
published in an audible manner in the Parish 
church, or in some public chapel in which bans 
of matrimony have been usually published, of 
or belonging to such parish or chapelry wherein 
the persons to be married shall dwell, accord- 
ing to the form of words prescribed by the 
Rubric prefixed to the office of matrimony in 
the Book of Common Prayer, upon three Sun 
days preceding the solemnization of marriage, 
during the time of morning service, or of even- 
ing service, if there be no morning service in 
such church, immediately after the second 
lesson.” 


Your Lordships will here see that'the Marri- 
age Act provides for the publication of bans 
in the evening service where there is none 
in the morning. Is this the repeal of any 
Rubric? True it is, that a change has been 
made in the Rubric as it is now printed in 
respect of the time of publishing bans of 
marriage, even in the morning service. 
But by whom, and by what authority, has 
this change been made? Not by the 
Marriage Act, my Lords, nor by any au- 
thority properly derived from it. For 
many years after the passing of that Act, no 
such change was made. It was made, 
as I am assured by a learned Friend, who 
has inquired minutely into it, since the 
commencement of the present century,—it 
was first made by the curators of the press 
at Oxford, without authority, I repeat, and 
I must think very improperly. Two emi- 
nent individuals, of the highest character, 
whose names I need not mention, (for they 
are dead,) did venture to make that altera~ 
tion, to which we are now referred as to 
a precedent for interference with the Ru- 
bric by Parliament. My Lords, I repeat, 
the framers of the Marriage Act were cauti« 
ous not to make any such precedent. They 
knew the danger of making any change in 
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the Liturgy by Parliament, and they took 
a course which interfered not with any 
direction of any Rubric. The Marriage Act, 
it is true, authorized the publication of bans 
in the evening, after the second lesson ; 
but this was not inconsistent with the Ru- 
bric, which directed the time of publication 
in the morning. Besides, the Rubric fully 
recognizes the right of the Crown to en- 
join anything to be published in Church, 
which can be lawfully published. There- 
fore under this Rubric, the King could, in 
virtue even of his Supremacy, surely 
therefore in his High Court of Parliament, 
authorize this publication of bans. 

My Lords, I fear that I ought toapologise 
for addressing you at so great length. But 
I am confident that for much of what I 
have said your Lordships will grant me 
indulgence, in consideration of the personal 
interest I must feel in the matter. But, 
my Lords, I am anxious to say yet a few 
words on a subject of much higher moment 
than anything which concerns me. 

My Lords, the noble Earl has expressed 
himself as anxious for some legislative in- 
terference to put an end to the inconve- 
‘niences and evils of which the various pe- 
titioners complain. Now, my Lords, I 
most earnestly—I will not say beseech you, 


for no entreaty of mine could have any 
right to prevail—still less will I presume 
to advise ; for I am one of the last persons 
who are entitled to advise your Lordships 
—but I will venture to suggest the pru- 
dence of hesitating long before you engage 
in the course recommended by the noble 


Earl. My Lords, that course is not now 
recommended for the first time. Remem- 
ber when it was, that it was first recom- 
mended to this House to interfere with the 
Book of Common Prayer ; and remember, 
too, what were the consequences. It is 
now just 200 years ago—in the year 1641 
—in compliance with petitions then pre- 
sented, your ancestors, my Lords, resolved 
themselves into a Committee of Religion. 
In that year the Lords who then sat in this 
House were as firmly attached to the 
Church, and as fervent supporters of the 
Liturgy, as are any of your Lordships 
who now sit here. [ do not by this 
mean it to be inferred that the House 
of Lords in 1641 was superior to your 
Lordships in its attachment to the re- 
ligious institutions of the realm ; but what 
I do say is, that I in no degree offer 
any disparagement to your Lordships in 
drawing a comparison between the two 


periods. My Lords, this House, at that 
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day, was so attached to the Liturgy in its 
then existing form, that it actually resolved 
that all should be severely punished who 
in any way interfered with the strict per- 
formance of Divine Service, according to 
the prescribed form. This was two months 
after it had formed its Committee of Reli- 
gion ; and all then looked like zealous ad- 
herence to the Church and its formularies. 
But interference had begun—a Committee 
of Religion sate~the small edge of the 
wedge had penetrated, and the big end was 
not very long in following. Yet it took 
some time—for it required time to subdue 
the spirits and overmaster the principles 
of such men—it took some time—about 
three years from the commencement of 
their interference—and then this House 
agreed with a Vote of the other House to 
abolish the Liturgy, and with it to pro- 
scribe the Church of England. My Lords, 
when the work of abolition begins, it is not 
always easy to say where it shall stop. 
After some time—about the same period— 
after three years more, this House was 
abolished, and with it the Monarchy. 

Now, my Lords, do not let me be mis- 
understood. I do not say that the conse- 
quences of your acting on the noble Earl’s 
advice will be now as fatal as those of a 
similar course 200 years ago; but, my 
Lords, I will say, that wise men like your 
Lordships will hesitate long before they 
venture—aye, my Lords, and without ab- 
solute necessity they will not venture — 
to enter again on a course which has once 
before led to so fatal results. 

My Lords, with great deference, I must 
add something further. With great defer- 
ence I submit to your Lordships, that it is 
contrary to the constitutional duty of either 
House of Parliament to initiate such a pro- 
ceeding. True, my Lords, no Liturgy is 
binding on the nation, unless it be bound 
by Parliament. The Liturgy, when pre- 
pared by Convocation, even though it have 
the assent of the Crown, has not the esta- 
blished force of law, without the concur- 
rence of Parliament. My Lords, the course 
always hitherto pursued—except in the in- 
stance of which I have been speaking—au 
instance which I am sure your Lordships 
will with me consider, not as a precedent, 
but as a warning—with that one exception, 
the course always hitherto pursued has 
been, when alterations of the Liturgy are 
contemplated, for the Sovereign to issue a 
Commission of Divines, in order to be ad- 
vised what alterations, if any, should be 
made, When the Report of such a Com- 
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mission has been received, the Crown lays 
the matter before the Convocation; and, 
after the Convocation has deliberated and 
decided, then, and not till then, Parliament 
has been invited to sanction that decision, 
and give to it the force of law. But, my 
Lords, it has hitherto been the wisdom— 
and, I must not be afraid to add, the duty 
—of Parliament, to leave to the spiritual 
instructors of the Church—not to the lay 
members—but to them whom the Divine 
Head of the Church has constituted its 
pastors and teachers, to devise and propose 
a form of Divine worship, to which the lay 
members, speaking through Parliament, 
have, indeed, the right, and the duty, to 
signify their assent or dissent ; and so to 
give or to refuse to it the sanction of na- 
tional law. 

My Lords, I do hope, that if at any 
time proceedings of this kind shall be 
deemed necessary, they will originate 
from the Crown, in the constitutional 
mode proposed by the meeting at Exeter, 
before they were persuaded by the noble 
Earl to come to your Lordships in the form 
of the petition now presented to the House. 
But, my Lords, let me be understood. I 
do not think that the present case calls for 
interposition. I think that, at present, it 
is more desirable, considering the excite- 
ment which has existed—and no one can 
lament it more than myself—I say, my 
Lords, I think it most desirable that this 
excitement may be allayed, before any fur- 
ther proceedings are adopted in the matter 
by any authority. If at any time such 
proceedings shall be thought necessary, | 
predict that your Lordships will never 
again repeat the fatal experiment made in 
1641, which was followed by such fearful 
consequences, I am sorry to have tres- 
passed so long upon the attention of your 
Lordships, and I wait to hear what shall 
fall from the noble Earl, if he is prepared 
to state anything specially, in explanation 
of his own petition. 

Lord Brougham only rose to state that 
he could not agree with the right rev. 
Prelate in all the points of what was cer- 
tainly a fair, manly, and candid statement 
of his case. He differed from the right 
rev. Prelate in one point. He held the 
high and paramount authority of Parlia- 
ment in all matters which could be the 
subject of discussion, and he utterly pro- 
tested against the doctrine—against acting 
on the opinion—that there was anything 
Fe or temporal, from which the juris- 

iction of Parliament was excluded. But he 
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entirely agreed with the right rev. Prelate, 
although not for the reasons urged by the 
right rev. Prelate, in the conclusion to 
which he had come. He entirely agreed 
with him in deprecating, as he did most 
heartily, all Parliamentary interference 
with the present contest. Entertaining 
these feelings, as he did, he must be al- 
lowed to add, that it could not but bea 
subject of great and hearty congratulation 
that there now existed no more important 
matters to divide the Church—that there 
were no graver matters of doctrine or of 
discipline, or of polity to divide the Church, 
than the mere question of whether a ser- 
mon should be delivered in a surplice or in 
a black gown. But the fact appeared to 
be, that many people had conscientious 
scruples, and it was not for him—God for 
bid !~—it was not for him or for anybody to 
say, in a matter exciting conscientious 
scruples, that there was anything more or 
less trifling or important in that matter, 
because it was enough that it should be 
said that men did entertain scruples of con- 
science for him to be inclined to treat those 
scruples with the most profound respect. 
But it was a fact, he repeated, that dif- 
ferences of opinion did exist. It wasa fact, 
that certain things laid down 170 years 
ago, and more, things which were then 
deemed fit and proper to be exacted from the 
clergy—matters of pure form andceremony, 
and that society having since adopted other 
habits and other views, these things were 
no longer reckoned matters of moment, and 
were no longer generally used. Well, 
then, was it not common sense to en- 
deavour to allow matters to go on as they 
were now naturally proceeding, and not 
to ask us to go back to practices, be they 
trifling or important, the revival of which 
only gave rise to scandal, difference, and 
dissension among flocks, and to scandal, 
and difference, and dissension, between 
flocks and pastors; a state of things the 
most heartily to be deprecated, and the 
most carefully to be avoided? He cordially 
agreed in the right rev. Prelate’s recom- 
mendation to his spiritual brethren, or 
rather to his spiritual children of the 
Church. He agreed with the wisdom, as 
well as the charity and the humanity of 
his advice to them; but it was not for 
us laymen to say what in this matter was 
right and what wrong; it was only for 
them to say on no account whatever let the 
dispute in question be brought at present 
under the consideration of Parliament. It 
might not be easy to find the best way out 
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of the difficulty—to chalk out the prefer- 
able course to be adopted ; but. the worst 
course was clear—it was that of Parlia- 
ment interfering in the matter. Wishing 
well, as a son of the Church, to the peace 
of the Church—to that peace which the 
right rev. Prelate, as a father of the Church, 
was charged with superintending — he 
agreed with him—they both of them agreed, 
and he hoped that their Lordships would 
all agree in trusting that that peace never 
would be injured by the attempt to revive 
customs gradually—in the lapse of ages 
fallen into disuse and desuetude. 

The Bishop of Exeter did not believe 
that one single custom in question had in 
this diocese fallen into the condition al- 
luded to. [Lord Brougham: They have 
fallen not into total, but into general dis- 
use.] He reiterated the expression of his 
belief that there was not a single one of 
these rubrical observances in his diocese 
had fallen into disuse. There were some 
churches in which some of them were 
observed, and other churches in which 
others were retained. It was quite incor- 
rect to suppose that there were ceremonies 
and usages which had fallen into desuetude 
in the sense in which that expression must 
be taken, were any judicial decision upon 
the subject to be called for. His object had 
merely been to cause some of these cere- 
monies, which were used in one parish, and 
others in another, to be used alike in all. 

Earl Fortescue: The right rev. Prelate 
has called upon me to state what usages 
and ceremonies have been revived in the 
diocese of Excter, which I consider to have 
fallen into disuse. I beg to say, in answer, 
that, so far as my experience goes, in most, 
if not all, of the churches with which I 
have been acquainted, the use of the sur- 
plice in the pulpit has fallen into desuetude, 
as well as reading the sentences of the 
offertory, and the collection after service. 
This last practice fell into desuetude from 
having become perfectly useless ; and, so far 
as I can learn, since its revival no money 
has been collected, and therefore it was 
an absurd and wanton waste of the time of 
the congregation. But I was glad to hear 
the right rev. Prelate, in the former part 
of his speech (though he, not quite con- 
sistently, deprecated, in the latter part, all 
interference by Parliament with the law as 
it stands)—TI was glad, I say, to hear from 
him that if I or any other lay Member of 
the House would bring in a Bill to repeal 
the Statutes of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, 
he would support it. The penalties to 
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which the Bishops and clergy are liable rest 
upon those Statutes; and why should such 
absurd and inoperative Jaws remain on our 
Statute Book? I hope some Member of 
the House, better qualified than I am for 
the task, will bring in a Bill for their 
repeal; and I hope, meanwhile, that the 
right rev. Prelate will follow the advice 
given by my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham), who, whilst he said 
he agreed in what had fallen from the 
right rev. Prelate, impressed upon him 
strongly the expediency of leaving well 
alone. There never was a period, I believe, 
when, in the diocese of Exeter, the duties 
of the Church were generally better per- 
formed, more conscientiously or more zeal- 
ously, than they are at the present time ; 
and if the right rev. Prelate had been in- 
duced to leave things as they were before 
he issued his pastoral letter, not one of the 
petitions I have presented would have been 
before the House. He has, however, made 
the best amends he could for his error, by 
withdrawing the obnoxious order ; and if 
he will only give permission to his clergy 
to return to the state in which they were 
before the issue of his pastoral letter, and 
not revive angry feelings, I hope that the 
effect of these disputes will gradually settle 
down, and that the tranquillity of the dio- 
cese may be restored. 

The Bishop of Exeter : My Lords, I am 
sorry to be obliged to address your Lord- 
ships again, but the noble Earl has intro- 
duced new matter. Your Lordships have 
heard what the noble Earl has said with 
regard to my pastoral letter. Now, I ask 
your Lordships to hear a passage of that 
letter, and to say whether any objection 
can be more unreasonable. I observe in 
that letter,— 

“If process of time have introduced some 
relaxations in practice, issuing in the great 
evils we now deplore, it is a convincing proof 
that the true remedy for those evils must be 
sought in returning to a faithful observance of 
the Act of Uniformity. To this duty we pledged 
ourselves in our ordination vows. ‘To the 
strict fulfilment of it, therefore, no faithful 
minister will think ita hardship that his bishop 
should now recall him ; he will rather gladly 
recognize the fitness of recurring to it at a 
time of general doubt and difficulty, as the 
one, the only rule, by which our practice in 
public prayer can be honestly or safely regu- 
lated ; and, while a willing and hearty obe- 
dience is thus confidently anticipated from the 
clergy, can we apprehend less ready acquies- 
cence in the same course on the part of the 
laity? Assuredly not ; provided” (and to this 
part I request the attention of your Lordships, 
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as showing the animus with which it was ex-| been presented. He rejoiced to see the 
pressed )—“ that we previously instruct them | laity alive to what was going forward ; 
in the nature of the changes introduced, not | and he trusted that what had taken place 
from love of change, but to prevent change, to | in the diocese of Exeter, in which 3,000 
enable us, at length, to find a rest for our-| individuals in one town had come forward, 
selves, amidst the fluctuation of usages around | 44 stated their sentiments upon the sub- 
“ae to find it in strict obedience to the | ject in a temperate, a calm, and a dispas- 
| sionate address—he trusted that this would 
That was the advice I gave, and I do not | produce its effects—that the same feeling 
shrink from saying that it was not given in| would animate England throughout, and 
error,and I amready to justify itinany place | that they would never return to any of 
where I may be fitly called upon to do so. | those antiquated Rubrical Forms, which he 
The noble Earl says [ am inconsistent, be- | believed it was, in the present state of 
cause I do not recognise the right of Parlia- | society, quite impracticable to introduce. 
ment to relieve the clergy from an ecclesias- | The right rev. Prelate had said, that as 
tical law, whilst I offer to support a Bill to} members of the Church, they were under 
relieve them from a penal Statute. But, my a stringent order to obey the Rubrics of 
Lords, there is no inconsistency in thinking | the Church. A stringent order to obey 
that Parliament has no right to initiate any | the Rubrics (continued the right rev. Pre- 
ecclesiastical changes, though it may re-| late)! why, none of us do obey them— 
move the penalties imposed by the Acts of | none of us ever have—because none of us 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth. The noble} eyer can obey them. Why, they are in 


Revision of 


Earl has specified the use of the surplice, 
the sentences of the offertory, and the col- 
lection, as the matters that have given 
offence. With respect to the collection, I 
told my clergy in my original letter, “ Do 
not use the collection unless the people 
wish it.” [Lord Stanley made a remark to 


the right rev. Prelate.} The noble Baron 


has just reminded me that the collection is 
madein almosteverv churchin Ireland. [Earl 
Forlescue: But there was no Poor Law in 
that country at that time.] Does the noble 
Earl mean to say that a Poor Law super- 
sedes the duty of Christian charity? At 
the very meeting at which the noble Earl 
attended, a declaration was made by a gen- 
tleman, not particularly my friend, that in 
that very parish, the late incumbent who 
died but a few years ago, preached in his 
surplice, read sentences of the offertory, 
and the Prayer for the Church Militant 
every Sunday. 

The Bishop of Norwich had been urged 
not to enter into this discussion. It was a 
question somewhat of a personal nature, 
and one more particularly referring to a 
particular diocese. 


country, and the feeling which he knew 


existed in his own diocese—knowing the | 


increasing disposition, on the part of the 
clergy, to adhere to Protestant usages, and to 
attempt to oppose, as far as possible, any in- 
novation, or any recurrence of any custom 
approximating, either in reality or imagina- 
tion, to Roman Catholicism—knowing all 
this, he did rejoice that these petitions had 





He should, not, there- | 
fore, enter fully into the question ; but, in | 
reference to the general feeling in the | 
| parts of a law impossible to be obeyed, that 





opposition one to the other ; and if we lack 
of a stringent order to obey the Rubrics, I 
do not see what right we have to say, in 
one case, this particular part of the service 
I will order; in another, that particular 
part I will dispense with. Not that there 
are wanting those who contend for all the 
Rubrics, who cry—‘“ We will have the Ru- 
brics, the whole Rubrics, and nothing but the 
Rubrics.” But this is impracticable; and 
I, for one, shall rejoice when some calm 
and legitimate attempt is made to remove 
some of those difficulties now so grievously 
pressing upon tender consciences. 

The Bishop of London could not let this 


‘matter pass without saying one or two 


words, if it were only to put the right rev. 
Prelate in mind of the possible consequences 
of such advice as he had just given—advice 
amounting to this—that none of them 
were bound by the Rubrics, because they 
could not observe them all. This seemed 
to him to be the fair inference from the 
observations of his right rev. Friend. Did 
he mean to say that because some portions 
of the Rubrics could not be obeyed, they 
were, therefore, not bound by any portion 
of it? This was an extraordinary doctrine 
to ‘urge—that because there were some 


those portions which could, should not be 
obeyed. And yet such was the point to 
which the argument of his right rev. Friend 
tended. Let it not be inferred from his 
not saying more than he meant to say, that 
he acquiesced in any of the views taken by 
his right rev. Friend ; but, in fact, it ap- 
peared to him that the course of argument 
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used by his right rev. Friend carried with | Papal States, an army from Milan would 
it its own refutation. | march into those States, and that orders 

The Bishop of Norwich: There were , had actually been given to the Commander 
parts of the Rubric which they could obey, | in Chief of the Austrian troops at Milan 
and yet did not obey. Whathe contended tomarch into and occupy the Papal States, 
for was, that they had no right to make | in the event of any such insurrectionary 
choice of different portions of it, to be used movement, without waiting for orders from 


or disused. | Vienna. This threat seems to have fright- 
Petitions read, and ordered to lie on the ened the Foreign Office here from its pro- 
Table. | priety ; and it would seem that Government 


| then used the power which, wisely or not, 

Tue Expepition rrom Corru.] Lord! but I do not think wisely, is entrusted 
Beaumont rose, pursuant to notice, to put ; to the Secretary of State—that of issuing 
a question to the noble Earl the Secretary | warrants for the opening of private letters, 
of State for Foreign Affairs on the subject | It had been ascertained that M. Mazzini, 
of the Expedition which sailed from Corfu | an Italian resident here, corresponded with 
to the coast of Calabria; and said :—I | those refugees living at that time in the 
must pray your Lordships’ attention, as| British Possessions in the Mediterranean. 
well as indulgence, whilst I refer to some | M. Mazzini’s letters were broken open, 
particulars, which I believe to be correct, | and it was found out that the information 
illustrative of the question I am about to | received by the Austrian Government was 
put, as upon the answer I shail receive, | true—that a plot was hatching in Corfu to 
depends the truth or falsehood of a charge | make a descent upon Italy. At this stage 
which accuses the Government of this | of the narrative, I am met by two authentic 
country of being participators in one of the | documents, and by assertions which I am 
foulest deeds of treachery ever perpetrated | bound and willing to believe. The Re- 
by an absolute and tyrannical government. | ports of the two Committees who sat upon 
In putting this question to the noble Earl, | the subject, assert that although the infor- 
it is necessary that I should state briefly | mation thus acquired, was conveyed to the 
the occurrences whieh preceded the tragical | Austrian Government, to that Govern- 
event, and in so doing I shall only refer | ment was stated no name or circumstance, 
to circumstances before the public ; and if | or quotation—no portion of any letter or 
I am wrong in any of my statements, and | correspondence, in fact, which could in any 
draw any erroneous conclusions, it will be | way, lead to the ruin, or compromise the 
for the noble Earl to correct me, and to | safety, of those who wrote them. I find 
point out wherein the deductions I make, : that to that extent the Reports of the two 
or the conclusions I come to, are erroneous. | Committees agree ; and I remember also, 
The circumstances, as far as I can recollect | that the noble Earl, now present, stated 
them, are these:—-Some time in the year | that none of the actual correspondence was 
1843, information was received by the | communicated to the Foreign Government. 
Austrian Government that certain exiles} But the information thus acquired, seems 
and refugees from the different States of | to have induced the English Government 
Italy, at that time resident in the British | to make known to that of Austria that 
Possessions in the Mediterranean, includ- | there was some danger threatened to the 
ing the Ionian Islands, were plotting and| Papal States from some of the British 
concocting a conspiracy against the States | Possessions in the Mediterranean; al- 
of the Church, in order to produce a revo- | though I fully believe, that, in fact, every 
lution in that country, and spread the same | precaution was taken in making this com- 
spirit throughout Italy, as existed in the | munication, not to compromise individual 
year 1831. I understand that a remon-| safety. If the individuals had been guided 
strance was made by Austria to this Go- | by the advice of Signor Mazzini, their plot 
vernment, as Sovereign of the Ionian | would have been abandoned —the scene 
Islands, to which place these persons had | would have closed, and the curtain have 
fled from the vengeance of their own Go- | fallen. But another act of the drama re- 
vernments in Italy, and where they were | mains to be described. To the particulars 
maturing their schemes against those Go- | of this act I call your Lordships’ attention, 
vernments ; and I understand that a threat | because it ison the ground of a connexion 
as well as a remonstrance came from | between these subsequent events and the 
Austria, namely, that if any revolution or | previous communication which had taken 
political movement should take place in the | place between the two Governments that 
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the charge out of doors is made, which im- 
putes a connivance on the part of this Go- 
vernment at the violation of all principles 
of honour and honesty, to which I am 
about to draw the attention of the House. 
It will be found upon a chronological re- 
view of the events in question, that, after 
the first conspiracy had been abandoned, a 
pause occurred, and it is to what took place 
after this pause that I wish particularly to 
draw the attention of the House. The cir- 
cumstances appeared to be these: an emis- 
sary, one of the sbirri of the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment, employed no doubt in conse- 
quenceofcommunications from Austria, who, 
be it remembered, had gained a knowledge 
through this Government of the designs of 
the refugees, who, though they had intend- 
ed a descent upon the Papal States, had 
abandoned the plot, but were not allowed to 
escape becoming its victims ; this emissary 
was instructed to proceed to Corfu, where 
the twosons of Admiral Bandiera resided, 
and to communicate with the refugees, 
and under the disguise of being a fellow 
conspirator, to propose a new plot against 
the Neapolitan Government, and thus to 
lure them to their destruction. Here arises 
another point to which I must refer. Nei- 
ther the Consul for the Papal States, or for 
the Neapolitan Government, made any re- 
monstrance on the subject to Lord Seaton. 
No notice was taken of the plot now con- 
cocting until the expedition had sailed. 
Upon the 12th of June, twenty-two per- 
sons, including the emissary before mention- 
ed, sailed from Corfu, and not till then did 
the Papal and Neapolitan Consuls apply to 
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had any knowledge of these matters—if 
they were aware that the information ob- 
tained and communicated by them would 
be used as it had been—then I do say that 
I know no words strong enough to express 
my detestation of such a course of policy as 
that which had been pursued in giving it. 
I trust, however, that the noble Ear! is fully 
prepared to answer the question which I 
shall now put simply and directly as fol- 
lows:—Whether the British Government 
had reason to believe that any Foreign 
Government had, by means of emissaries, 
_got up an expedition in order to lead the 
| individuals concerned to their destruction ; 
also, whether the Government had any 
knowledge of the intended expedition from 
Corfu, and whether they took any and 
what means to prevent it ? 

The Earl of Aberdeen: Iam not at all 
sorry, my Lords, that the noble Lord has 
asked the questions which he has put to 
me, and that he has brought this subject 
before the House at the present moment ; 
because, although your Lordships may 
easily imagine that it is in itself sufficiently 
painful, there are many reasons which lead 
me to meet the noble Lord’s inquiries with 
pleasure and alacrity. And, my Lords, I 
am the better able to do so in consequence 
of the reference made in the Report of the 
Committee of this and the other House of 
Parliament, in which they refer particu- 
larly toa matter which was submitted to 
their inquiry, and which appears to be 
supposed to be connected with the imme- 
diate questions which have been put by the 








noble Lord. Your Lordships will recollect 


Lord Seaton, who declined following the | that, for the two years previous to these 
suggestion which they made, of sending an | transactions, great political excitement had 
armed steamer to overtake them and bring | prevailed in the Italian States, and that 
them back. He, however, did agree to do! various insurrectionary attempts had been 
what I cannot but deem a strange line of | made in the Papal States and in the king- 
conduct; he did agree to send a steamer to | dom of Naples, which failed in their object, 
Otranto to inform the Neapolitan Govern- | and that great alarm continued to exist in 
ment of the expedition which had sailed.| those States. That alarm was certainly 
The expedition landed on the coast of| shared in by the Austrian Government, 
Calabria ; they proceeded to Giovanezza ;! being, as it was, much interested in pre- 
there they were met by the authorities of | serving the peace of Italy; and that Go- 
the place in just sufficient number to oppose | vernment, as the noble Lord truly said, 
them. One of the conspirators was shot in | had determined, in the event of any serious 
the conflict which ensued—the rest were | disturbances of an insurrectionary character 
captured ; and on the 25th of the same| taking place in Italy, to advance a large 
month, nine of them suffered capitally.| military force to occupy the Papal States. 
Thus fell the two sons of Admiral Bandiera, | | am sure, my Lords, I need not point out 
and the other misguided men whom M. the probable consequence of such a move- 
Mazzini had persuaded to renounce their, ment on the part of Austria; there can, 
first plot, but who were afterwards misled | however, be little doubt that the peace of 
and hurried on to destruction. Now, I do| Europe would not have been of long con- 


say, that if the Government of this country | tinuance had such an event taken place. 
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My Lords, the centre of these conspiracies | 
and these projects was found to be, not in 
the Ionian Islands, or in the Mediterranean, | 
but in London ; and it was in that belief 
that it was thought necessary to issue a| 
warrant to detain and open the letters ad- | 
dressed to M. Mazzini. Your Lordships | 
are already aware that that warrant was | 
not issued by me, or at my desire. In| 
saying this, however, your Lordships are | 
not to understand that I was not prepared | | 
to sanction the issuing of that warrant, or | 
that I wish to throw off aty responsibility ! 
that may attach to me, as a Member of the | 
Government, on account of that act. On| 
the contrary, I am quite prepared, with | 
every other Member of the Government, 
to share in the full responsibility of that 
step. But, my Lords, those letters, so de- 
tained, were sent to me from the Home 
Office, for me to deal with them, and the 
information they conveyed, according to | 
my discretion, and as should appear to me | 
to be consistent with my duty. My Lords, 
the course I adopted was this—I deter- 
mined that no agent of any Foreign Go- 
vernment should see a single syllable of the | 
contents of those letters ; “and “further, that | 
no agent of any Foreign Government | 
should know that any such letters existed, | 
and, of course, the name of no one of the 
writers of them. In addition to this, I 
determined to keep in view the necessary | 
regard to the personal safety of all those | 
individuals who might in any way be com- | 
promised by any information those letters 
might contain. With these views, and 
with these precautions, | communicated 
from time to time such information as | 
felt I could communicate, consistently with 
these restrictions and with my duty, to the 
Austrian Government. And, having acted 
with this care and caution, I felt myself 
entitled last year, in answer to the question 
put to me by the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde), to say that 
no syllable of these letters had been sub- 
mitted to the inspection of any Foreign 
Government. Your Lordships will recol- 
lect the circumstances that led 
declaration of mine. A complaint had been 
made that the lodgings of a certain Pole, 
whose name I forget, had been entered, 
his writing-desk broken open, and his 
papers taken and delivered to the Minister 
of the Russian Government. That accu- 
sation was denied, and the noble Marquess 
then asked me and the Government whe- 
ther the letters of M. Mazzini had been 
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the inspection of a Foreign Government ? 

Now, my Lords, feeling : as I did how I 
had dealé with those letters, I felt myself 
| perfectly justified in saying, not a syllable 
| of their contents had been submitted to the 
inspection of any Foreign Government. 
And, my Lords, I feel that I am entitled 
to say, that the precautions I took for the 
safety of those persons who might be com- 
promised by the contents of the letters were 
perfectly successful ; and I have reason to 
| believe that not a single individual has suf- 
fered in consequence of any information 
given by this Government to any Foreign 
Power. This brings me more immediately 
to the question of the noble Lord (Lord 
I have seen some ingenious 
reasoning founded on the Report of the 


| Committee of the two Houses of Parlia- 


ment, in which it is said care was taken not 
to endanger the safety of any person within 
the power of that Government to whom 
the information was given, and therefore 


‘it has been presumed that the safety of 
| persons not in the power of that Govern- 


ment was endangered. But my Lords, the 
statement in the Report of the Committee 
is the result of an answer given by me to 
a question put by a Member of the Com- 
mittee, viz., whether any person was en- 
dangered by the information so given by 


| me toa Foreign Government who was in 


the power of that Government? I said, of 
course, Decidedly not; but it did not, 
therefore, follow that any persons out of 


' the power of that Government were en- 


dangered by the information so communi- 
Now, the Italian exiles resident 
in Corfu, not being at that time under the 


| power of the Austrian Government, it has 


been supposed that by a sort of quibble or 
evasion on my part, my answer did not 
apply to the condition of such persons. 


| My Lords, the shortest answer I can give 


to the noble Lord on this point is, that I 
never had the most distant conception of 
any attempt being about to be made from 
Corfu upon the Italian States at one time 
or another. The noble Lord speaks as 
though there had been a preliminary plot 
which was put a stop to. My Lords, I 
know of none. I knew that there was 
great excitement prevailing among persons 
not in Corfu, but I never heard of 
any plan concocting at Corfu by any 
persons to invade any part of Italy. 
No doubt at Malta there had been great 
complaints for the last two or three years 
of the great license accorded to Italian re- 
fugees residing there; and we have been 
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often remonstrated with on the license so 
assumed by Italians in Malta, exhibited 
particularly through the medium of the 
press of Malta, and the inflammatory pro- 
ductions which, emanating from that coun- 
try, had been circulated throughout Italy, 
causing great alarm on the part of those 
Governments interested in preserving the 
peace of the Italian States. Not that I 
ever supposed that any serious attempt 
would be made from Malta, but that the 
spirit exhibited by the Italian refugees 
against their Governments was, as their 
Lordships were aware, more strongly exhi- 
bited there than at any other place. For 
my part, however, I have always been 
disposed to look at Corsica as the spot 
from which danger was to be apprehended ; 
but as to Corfu and the Ionian islands, I 
had not the most distant conception of any 
attempt against any part of Italy eman- 
ating from them. I knew, or at least J 
believed, that a great number of Italian 
refugees were in Corfu; but I had no 
knowledge of, and had never heard of, any 
insurrectionary intentions contemplated by 
them against Italy. I was aware that one 
of the sons of Admiral Bandiera had been 
at Corfu, because the Austrian Minister 
remonstrated with me on his having been 
allowed to arrive there with an English 
passport; and I also knew that when he 
deserted from Venice to Naples, he said he 
was going to Corfu. I knew, too, that his 
brother, the other Bandiera, was at Malta, 
because the Captain of an Austrian vessel 
of war demanded of the Governor of that 
place that he should be surrendered up as 
a deserter, and that Sir Patrick Stuart, the 
Governor, replied that he had no power to 
comply with that demand. I remember 
on that occasion that a noble Friend of 
mine, now sitting near me, applied to 
know whether I approved of that decision 
of Sir Patrick Stuart’s; and my official 
answer to that application was that if he 
had no power, he was quite right in re- 
fusing to surrender Bandiera ; but I added 
that if even he had possessed the power, he 
would have been wrong in surrendering 
that gentleman as demanded. Therefore, 
my Lords, I certainly knew that one of the 
Bandieras was at Malia, but beyond that I 
had no knowledge of any design, amounting 
to any practical project, entertained by 
them of any descent into Italy. My Lords, 
it must be remembered that the desertion 
of the Bandieras was considered an event 
of great importance in Italy. You are 
aware that the Austrian navy consists al- 
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most entirely of Italians, and it was 
impossible to know how far the ex- 
ample of the Bandieras might extend ; 
and great alarm was naturally felt by 
the Austrian authorities in consequence 
of that event, and a proportionate degree of 
excitement took place amongst the ltalian 
refugees scattered throughout Europe, not 
only in the Mediterranean, but in this 
and other countries, at the prospect afforded 
them by the desertion of those two 
officers, the sons of a very distinguished 
person, in command of the Austrian 
navy, though not actually employed at 
the time, of effecting a change in the 
government of their own country, which 
they had long hoped to obtain. But, my 
Lords, as I said before, I had no know- 
ledge of, or reason to expect, that any de- 
scent or movement against Italy, emanat- 
ing from Corfu, was contemplated ; and I 
can show clearly that it was impossible I 
could, for the whole of the expedition was, 
I believe, planned and executed in a single 
week. Lord Seaton, writing to my noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley), who had asked for 
an explanation of what had taken place, 
said,— 

“ The younger Bandiera arrived in Corfu in 
February, by an Austrian packet, and, expect- 
ing to be supplied with money from his bro- 
ther at Malta, proceeded to that island by the 
first British packet that sailed, but not meet- 
ing with him, he returned and went to Greece 
the same month. On their subsequent arrival 
in Corfu, on the 5th of June, it was their in- 
tention to proceed to England. Colonel Ric- 
ciotti also arrived from Malta on the 5th of 
June, intending to go by that route to Italy.” 
So that they arrived on the 5th of June, 
and on the 12th of June the expedition 
took place. Therefore, how was it pos. 
sible that any information could have been 
received here of an intention which only 
had existence after the arrival, on the 5th 
of June, of persons who left Corfu to carry 
out that intention on the 12th of the same 
month? This, my Lords, is, | think, deci- 
sive, and proves that it was impossible for 
any information to have been given to any 
quarter by the British Government. Of 
course, if I had known, or had reason to 
suspect, that any attempt would have 
been made from Corfu, no doubt Lord 
Seaton would have been informed, and his 
attention called to this circumstance. But 
Lord Seaton was not only not informed, 
and could not have been informed, but 
when the expedition had actually departed 
from Corfu, Lord Seaton would not be- 
lieve a fact. When these misguided men 
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had actually embarked, and the Foreign 
Consuls residing at Corfu went to Lord 
Seaton and demanded his assistance to 
bring them back, he would not credit that 
they had gone with the intention of mak- 
ing a descent on the coast of Calabria, and 
refused to take any measures to arrest the 
parties and bring them back. Therefore, 
my Lords, that is the short answer I have 
to make to one of the questions put to me 
by the noble Lord, viz., whether Her 
Majesty's Government had any knowledge 
of the expedition being intended, and if so, 
whether they took any means tv prevent 
it. I positively assert that we never had 
the slightest knowledge of the intended 
expedition until after it had actually taken 
place, and could not consequently take 
measures to prevent it. And I have now 
the proof that, from the position of the 
parties engaged in it, it was impossible 
that any such previous intention existed, 
for they arrived in Corfu only on the 5th 
of June, and the expedition sailed on the 
12th of the same month. But the noble 
Lord also makes another accusation, which 
I will venture to say is equally unfounded 
—an accusation against the Austrian or 
Neapolitan Governments, or both, of hav- 
ing sent emissaries to induce these persons 
to undertake this desperate enterprise. 
My Lords, there is no reason to suppose 
that anything of the sort took place, and I 
think I can prove that there did not, to 
your Lordships’ perfect satisfaction. When 
these men embarked on the night of the 
12th of June, the several Consuls of Aus- 
tria, Naples, and the Papal States, went 
the next morning at ten o'clock to Lord 
Seaton, and informed him of the fact, of 
which he was previously ignorant, and 
entreated him to take measures to pursue 
them and bring them back. Was that the 
conduct of persons who wished to prompt 
and encourage the descent, and allure these 
parties to their destruction? If that had 
really been the object, they would have 
allowed them to go without interference, 
being satisfied that on their arrival in 
Italy, they must necessarily fall into the 
trap prepared for them. Now, Lord Sea- 
ton says,— 

**When the Consuls of Austria, Naples, 
and the Papal States, waited on me at ten 
o’clock in the morning of the 13th of June, 
and informed me that sixty Italian refugees 
had left Corfu to make a descent upon Cala- 
bria, I thought it likely that it was a mere re- 
port of the town; and I stated that I would 
give directions to the Director of the Police to 
inquire into the truth of the circumstances 
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stated; and that as soon as the officer of the 
Police made his report I would send for them. 
Before the Director of the Police had had 
time to collect the information, the Consuls 
returned to me at half-past eleven o’clock, and 
having inquired whether the facts reported by 
them had been verified, Mr. Meyerbank, the 
Austrian Consul, requested me to order the 
Medea steam-frigate to proceed to sea to are 
rest the refugees and bring them back. I re- 
plied that the Medea could not be sent for that 
purpose—and I added that I believed that 
the number of persons reported to have em- 
barked was greatly exaggerated, and that I 
was sure they could have no intention of land- 
ing at Calabria; but I consented that a boat 
should be ordered to proceed to Otranto, and 
placed at the disposal of the Neapolitan Con- 
sul there, so that intelligence might be imme- 
diately transmitted to Naples by telegraph.” 


Now, then, your Lordships will perceive that 
the Consuls entreated Lord Seaton—that 
they made bitter complaints against Lord 
Seaton for not complying with their request 
to send the British steamer in pursuit of the 
boats of the refugees, for they said that as 
it was a dead calm, the steamer might 
easily have overtaken them and brought 
them back. And, my Lords, I am con- 
strained to say that I regret that Lord Sea- 
ton did not think it consistent with his 
duty to adopt that course. I donot know 
what flag these men sailed under ; but, be 
it what it might, under the circumstances 
of the case, I do think that Lord Seaton 
might properly have despatched the steamer 
after them and brought them back; and, 
out of mercy to the parties themselves, and 
regard to that Government with whom we 
were on friendly relations, and whom they 
were going to disturb, I think he might 
have made that exercise of his authority, 
and brought back those persons as requested 
by the Consuls who made the application. 
But, my Lords, I think the facts I have 
stated prove sufficiently that at least the 
Austrian Government were no parties to 
any such design or undertaking as that 
which was resorted to. And now, let me 
call your Lordships’ attention to what took 
place when these persons landed in Calabria, 
which will, as I think, equally show that 
it was impossible for the Neapolitan Go-« 
vernment to have had any previous know- 
ledge or share in the transaction. The 
exiles were three days at sea, the calm 
lasting the whole of the time. They 
sailed from Corfu on the night of the 12th 
of June, and landed on the coast of Cala- 
bria at Cortona, on the evening of the 16th. 
They advanced for three days through a 
very thinly peopled country without meet- 
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4l The Expedition 


ing with any opposition. Can your Lord- 
ships suppose that if they had been excited 
to this step by emissaries acting under direc- 
tions of the Government, which it was their 
object to subvert—as the noble Lord (Lord 
Beaumont) supposes—that that Govern- 
ment would not have taken means to pro- 
vide for their reception? Do you not sup- 
pose that troops would have been in the 
neighbourhood to apprehend them at the 
moment of their landing? But so far 
from this being the case, there were no 
troops in the country, and the insurgents 
advanced for three days without opposition. 
On the evening of the 19th they fell in 
with an assemblage of persons collected 
hastily to oppose them, whom they attacked, 
and over whom they obtained an advant- 
age, for they killed the leader of this rural 
guard—this half-armed population. They 
had the advantage at first, killing one and 
wounding one or two other persons. They 
then advanced to Cosenza, where they ex- 
pected to liberate certain other political 
offenders there confined. On the 19th, 
however, a greater number of persons were 
collected to oppose them, but still without 
troops, and by these the exiles were at- 
tacked and overcome. Mr. Temple, writ- 


ing to the British Minister at Naples, gives 


an account of the manner in which this 
was effected, and that account completely 
confirms what I have stated. He says,— 


“ When the exiles arrived at Cortona on the 
16th of June, they proceeded over a thinly-in- 
habited and mountainous country on the road 
to Cosenza. On the 19th, at night they fell 
in with a small force consisting of a few of the 
civil guard and two or three gens d’armerie, 
with whom they exchanged some shots in the 
dark—killing the leader of the guard, and 
wounding one of the gens d’armerie. They 
then continued their route to San Giovanezza; 
but the judge of that place having collected 
together a large force of the inhabitants of the 
country, supported by a few gens d’armerie, 
approached the invading party, and having 
fallen in with them, attacked them with suc- 
cess, killing, wounding, and capturing the 
whole, except five who fled, but who were 
afterwards taken. ‘The result of this attempt 
must be most satisfactory to the Government, 
inasmuch as it was entirely put down by the 
inhabitants themselves, with the aid only of a 
few gens d’armerie, but without the support or 
presence of any troops.” 


It is true that when the intelligence sent by 
Lord Seaton reached Naples, a battalion of 
infantry was despatched to Calabria, but it 
arrived when the affair was all over, so 
that in fact no troops were nearer the 
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point of their landing than the city of 
Naples itself. Now, my Iords, is it likely, 
is it credible, that the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment, if they were privy to this undertak- 
ing, should have had no troops nearer to 
the scene of action than the city of Naples? 
Yet no troops arrived until after the Jand- 
ing was effected, and the inhabitants of 
the country had effectually put down the 
insurrection. It is quite clear, then, as I 
think, that the Government of Naples 
could have had no previous concern in this 
transaction. But, my Lords, I will not 
undertake to say there was no treachery 
in the case, because it is said, I am aware, 
though I do not know where the proof of 
it rests, that one of the party did betray 
his companions. This statement is, I be- 
lieve, founded on a difference in the sen- 
tences, by which he was condemned to a 
lighter punishment as compared with the 
others. Nine of the prisoners were shot, 
seven others were condemned to death, and 
one to five years’ imprisonment; and the 
difference in the sentences appeared to 
have confirmed the notion that this man 
who was sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment was the betrayer of the others. But 
in what manner he was a traitor to his 
companions—what was the eflect and what 
the result of his treachery, I am at a loss 
to understand. I have never yet been able 
to understand what it is supposed he ob- 
tained by his treachery. This man, who 
was a Corsican by birth, was condemned 
to five years’ imprisonment ; but to show 
that this is a real punishment, and a pretty 
severe one too for a person who is supposed 
to have been instigated by the Neapolitan 
Government itself, I will state to your 
Lordships that this Corsican, writing to the 
British Minister at Naples—his father 
having been under British protection, and 
he himself having, as he stated, in some 
way served the British Government, re- 
quested from him some pecuniary assistance, 
and implored him also to exercise his in- 
fluence with the Neapolitan Government 
to obtain his liberation from prison. Mr. 
Temple, in reply, stated very properly, “I 
can do nothing of the kind ; if it is true, 
as you say, that you have rendered a ser- 
vice to my Government, it is for that Go- 
vernment to acknowledge it.” And he 
added, ‘‘if they had not done so, it was 
not his business to show regard to a man 
who had joined a band to invade a country 
and disturb a Government with which 
Great Britain was on terms of peace and 
friendship.” Therefore, my Lords, what 
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the very extensive powers given them over 
private property, and expressed his willing- 
ness to take the discussion as to the pro- 
priety of investing them with such powers, 
either on the 47th Clause, which confirmed 
these powers to the Committee, or upon the 
bringing up the Report. Still, he thought, 
the subject was of such importance, that it | 
was highly desirable that clause should be | 
argued in a full House, when the leaders 
of both parties being present might state | 
their opinion in debate. 

Lord G. Somerset said, though he was | 
not inclined to precipitate the passing of 
the Bill, he must recommend to the Com- 
mittee not to throw any unnecessary delay | 

‘in the way. He would also undertake that 
full opportunity should be given to all who | 
entertained doubts as to the propriety of | 
investing the Committee of the Board of | 
Trade with these important powers to ex- 
press those opinions, and take, if they 
thought proper, the sense of the House on 
the clause. He begged, as there were now 
pending in full House many important 
financial and commercial propositions, which 
precluded the possibility of affording time 
for the discussion of this important subject 
in full House, that they would permit him 
to go through the clauses seriatim, and take 
the discussion of this subject, not on the 
47th Clause, but upon his bringing up the 
Report upon the Bill. 

Mr. F. Maule assured the noble Lord he 
had no inclination to throw any obstacles in 
the way of speedily passing the Railway 
Clauses’ Consolidation Bill. He, neverthe- 
less felt there were substantial grounds of 
objection to the extensive powers given by 
this Bill, particularly by the 47th Clause, 
to an irresponsible body. ‘There was the 
greater necessity for an immediate decision 
of the House of Commons upon the pro. | 
priety of reposing these extraordinary powers 
in the Committee, because, should these 
powers be refused them when they came to 
the latter clauses of the Bill, they would 
have their labour in vain, for the clauses, 
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in many instances, must of course be re- 
modelled. It behoved them, therefore, to | 
decide upon the principle as quickly as pos- | 
sible. | 

Mr. Aglionby thought that that objection | 
was merely technical. It was decided there | 
must be some tribunal, and the only ques- | 
tion was what that tribunal should be. If 
the House determined it should not be the | 
Board of Trade, it would only be necessary ' 
to go formally through the clauses to alter | 
the name of the tribunal. 


| in a most flourishing condition. He did 
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Lord G. Somerset begged to assure hon. 
Members opposite, that his hon. Friend the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade had 
bestowed great attention on the Alterations 
and Amendments suggested; but they were 
all of a technical character, and could, there- 
fore, be easily disposed of on the Report be- 
ing brought up. With regard to the clause 
affecting officers refusing to make up their 
accounts, &c., he (Lord G. Somerset) pro- 
posed that bail might be taken by the ma- 
With respect to Clause 120, on 
the subject of dividends, he had found that 
it admitted of no doubt in its construction, 
and, therefore, need not be altered. 

Mr. Hawes objected to the clause. He 
wanted to know how capital stock was de- 
fined, and how under certain circumstances 
the dividends were to be paid if this clause 
passed as it stood. Much practical incon- 
venience would arise from it, because par- 
ties now paid up their capital by instal- 
ments, and received interest upon it pend- 
ing the construction. There were cases in 
which it was advantageous to pay a divi- 
dend out of the capital stock. Besides, 
what one company called capital stock, an- 
other did not. There were different modes 
of keeping the accounts in this respect, 
and great practical difficulty would be im- 
posed upon the companies unless it were 
defined what capital stock was. He should 
move as an Amendment to leave out the 
word “ scheme.” 

Mr. Hayter believed the noble Lord did 
not prepose to prohibit companies from ap- 
plying a part of their capital to payment of 
dividends. Ifthe present clause were con- 
strued by that immediately preceding, he 
did not think any such prohibition existed; 
but, taking this clause by itself, it might be 
differently construed. The introduction 
of the word “ such” before dividends would 
obviate the difficulty, by thus making it 
necessary to interpret the present by the 
preceding clause. Then it would stand so 
that there would be no prohibition against 
companies to pay part of their dividends 
from capital pending the construction. 

Lord G. Somerset said, it was not the 


| object of the clause to prevent the payment 


of dividends from the interest of capital, 
for that he thought was legitimate; but to 
prevent the payment of dividends out of 
the capital stock after the works were 
completed, and when no profits had been 
obtained. It was well known that many 
companies had gone on paying dividends 
out of their capital stock, as if they were 
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not mean to say that there might not be 
some special cases; but there would be in 
the several Acts out of which those arose 

ial provisions for them, and he did not 
think that the words should be struck out 
on that account. His object was, to pre- 
vent the practice which had been adopted 
by the companies to whom he had alluded, 
who went on paying dividends, when in 
fact they had realized no profits, until their 
capital no longer existed. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that he quite under- 
stood the noble Lord meant the clause to 
apply to fictitious profits. But the cases 
which he had put the other day had not 
yet been met. The first was the case of a 
coal company—whether they should con- 
sider the coal as part of the capital stock 
of the company: the other, that of a land 
company, who, supposing they laid out 
100,000/. in the purchase of 100,000 acres, 
and they had sold 10,000 of those acres for 
20,000/.; was one-half of that sum to be 
divided as a bonus, or was it to be consi- 
dered as part of the capital stock of the 
company ? 

Mr. Gladstone said, that if any difficulty 
existed in the apprehension of the clause, 
it would be better to obviate it by the in- 
troduction of some other words. But it 
must be recollected that this was a general 
Act, and intended only to regulate other 
special Acts to be introduced hereafter. 
Those special Acts would provide for their 
own peculiar exigencies; and he did not 
think that there was any difficulty in this 
clause which might not be readily adjudi- 
cated by a legal tribunal. He did not think 
there was more difficulty to be encountered 
in dealing with this clause than any other 
involving questions of commercial legisla- 
tion ; and it should be recollected that it 
had the sanction of long-continued prece- 
dent for its present shape. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. Spooner said, it would be a great 
hardship to give the creditor of the railway 
the power of distraining the goods of the 
treasurer for the debt of the company. He 
would have no objection that there should 
be a power to distrain for the amount of 
the balance in the hands of the treasurer 
belonging to the company. 

Lord G. Somerset admitted that there 
was a seeming hardship to allow distraint 
upon the treasurer of an insolvent or bank- 
rupt company. But the treasurer could at 
any time relieve himself by resigning his 
office, when the creditors would know what 
balance really existed. At present, the 
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creditors were frequently evaded by the 
treasurer’s denying the possession of a 
balance. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that the clause would 
go in direct opposition to the policy of all 
the Acts which had been passed of late 
years; which policy was, to give creditors 
a full remedy against the company, and, at 
the same time, to protect the officers. The 
Act, the 7th Victoria, was passed to enable 
companies to wind up their affairs, or to 
enable the creditors to compel them to 
wind up; so that there was no reason for 
the introduction of so stringent a clause as 
the present. He approved, therefore, of 
the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham. 

Mr. Hawes said, that the treasurer 
ought not to be made responsible for the 
whole of the debts of the company, whereas 
he knew nothing of their assets beyond the 
bouk account. The effect of the clause as 
it stood would be, to deter from accepting 
the office of treasurer the class of persons 
whom it was most desirable to have placed 
in that office. 

Lord G. Somerset said, he would take - 
time to consider the clause before the third 
reading. For the present, he would with- 
draw it. 

The remaining clauses were agreed to. 

Bill to be read a third time. 


Rai.way Companies’ ConsoLipATIONn 
Bitx.] Bill re-committed. 

On the 12th Clause, 

Colonel Sibthorp protested against the 
course they were following. By three or 
four clauses of this Bill, particularly the 
14th, they were giving such extraordinary 
powers to the Board of Trade as amounted 
to a dangerous violation of the rules of 
law relative to private property. He had 
always understood that, by residing in 
England, he lived in a free land, where 
any man’s property, be it small or large, 
was preserved to him, and his right to it 
recognized and respected ; and particularly 
the property of the poor man, for the invio- 
lability of whose right he was more aoxious 
than those of the rich, or than even of his 
own; therefore, he should get credit for 
not having any selfish motive in his oppo- 
sition to the clause, for his object was the 
public good. He admitted that the Board 
of Trade was an intelligent, end even, he 
believed, a disinterested body ; but of what 
value would it be to a poor man to have 
the power of appealing to them, when he 
had not the means of doing so? And, 
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besides, he looked upon the Board of Trade 
as incompetent to decide such questions, 
The 14th, 15th, and 16th, and on to the 
20th Clauses, gave a company a power of 
deviating 100 yards either to the north, 
south, east, or west, as they thought pro- 
per. Why, he would say, that this devia- 
tion would have the effect of rendering the 
property of many poor men totally value- 
less, and of completely annihilating that of 
others, Many poor men would be driven 
from their habitations in disgust by those 
encroachments rather than resort to this 
appeal. And then, as to compensation, 
don’t talk to him of such a thing! There 
might be circumstances under which no 

compensation could be sufficient. He had 
in his possession property that no amount 
of compensation could make amends to him 
for the deprivation of it by this sort of en- 
croachment. But, he would ask, why should 
not the rights of the smallest cottager be 
as much respected as his? If these clauses 
were suffered to pass, he would ask, what 
would there be left to prevent railroad pro- 
prietors deviating to the right or left of the 
original line to any extent? In fact, no 
man in the country would be fool enough 
to buy property in the country so circum- 
stanced. He felt assured that the noble 
Lord near him would be the last man in 
the world to do any man an injury; he 
was sitting here only in the capacity of a 
public officer, and therefore no blame at- 
tached to him. He (Colonel Sibthorp) 
knew how useless it was for him to expect 
that he would have any weight in this 
House; but he would divide the House 
upon this question, in order to record his 
vote upon it, 

Lord G. Somerset said, the encroach- 
ments could not be made without the 
sanction of the proprietors and holders of 
the land. This, he thought, would re- 
move the objection of the gallant Gentle- 
man behind him. 

Mr. Aglionby feared that the latitude of 
deviation from the line to the extent of 
100 yards, would operate as an encourage- 
ment to latitude and carelessness in draw- 
ing the plans. Now, it was of the utmost 
importance to parties affected by rail way, to 
know accurately how the line would cut 
their land, and it often happened, from the 
mannerin which the plans were drawn, that 
an owner had great difficulty in distinguish- 
ing his own ground. As to the argument 
that the consent of the proprietors must be 
gained to deviations, he must impress upon 
the Committee, that that only applied to an 
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extent of deviation beyond the 100 yards, 
All deviation within the 100 yards was 
compulsory upon them, and might be made 
without their consent. It was of great 
importance to ensure exactitude in the 
plans, so that parties might know how 
they really were to be affected. His ar- 
gument applied particularly to the case of 
the small owners. 

Lord G. Somerset said, that no man had 
evinced himself more anxious for the pro- 
tection of the small proprietors than he 
had. The argument of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would apply to the 
main line equally with the deviations, 
Some power of deviation must be given, 
and the parties affected would know by the 
plans and by notice, how they would he 
affected, and that they gave up not only 
100 yards, but the contingent possibility 
of giving up 300 yards. If the party 
objected to that, it would be for him to 
make his representations in the proper 
quarter. 

Mr. Hayter said, the power had been 
given in former acts, and he (Mr. Hayter) 
did not see why it should be objected to 
now. To restrict further the power of 
deviation, would be to retard the onward 
progress of railways. 

Mr. Gladstone said, there might have 
been a disposition on the part of companies 
and engineers to take a large latitude, and it 
might be that restrictions formerly neces- 
sary might be brought now within nar- 
rower limits. But he was surprised at the 
point now taken up, because Gentlemen 
were now objecting to a part of the clause 
which limited and did not extend former 
powers, 

Colonel Sibthorp said, he would not put 
the Committee to the unnecessary trouble 
of dividing, but content himself with pro- 
testing against the large powers of devia- 
tion given to the companies. 

House resumed. 

Committee to sit again. 

The House suspended its sitting until 
five o'clock, and then resumed, 


Srraw Puart,] Mr. W. R. Collett 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury, whe- 
ther, in the newly revised Tariff, it was 
his intention to retain the present protec- 


tion duty on straw plat, asa numerous body 


of industrious persons in the counties of Bed- 

ford and Hertford were deeply interested 

in this branch of national manufacture. 
Sir Robert Peel said, that as a doubt 
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had arisen, in consequence of the expres- 
sions used in the description of this article, 
he would briefly explain how the case stood. 
There were three different articles; there 
was what was called straw or grass for 
platting ; then there was platting of chip ; 
and lastly, there was straw platting. The 
Government proposed to take off the duty 
on the raw material, namely, chip for 
platting, and the straw or grass for plat- 
ting, being the unmanufactured article ; 
but what is generally called straw plat, he 
proposed to let stand as it is at present, 
that being a duty on a manufactured ar- 
ticle. 


REGISTRATION OF SEAMEN.] Mr. Hult 
wished to ask a question of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
The right hon. Gentleman was no doubt 
aware that in the course of last Session an 
Act was passed that all British seamen 
should register themselves, and that they 
should obtain a certificate of such registra- 
tion, without which they could not be re- 
ceived on board of any British ship, and that 
if the captain received them he would be lia- 
ble to a penalty. In the coasting trade of 
this country, there was a considerable body 
of foreign sailors engaged. The Bill of 
last Session afforded those men no opportu- 
nity of registering themselves : they had con- 
sequently been thrown out of employment, 
after, in many instances, having been en- 
gaged in the British coasting trade for ten, 
twenty, or thirty years, and although they 
were reckoned among the very best sailors 
employed in the trade. He wished to ask 
whether it was the intention of the Go. 
verrment to propose any measure this Ses- 
sion with a view to remove this hard- 
ship ? 

Mr. Corry was understood to say, that 
although many foreign seamen had been 
thrown out of employment by the Merchant 
Seamen Act of last year, yet all foreigners 
who had become domiciled in this country, 
by obtaining a certificate of their registra- 
tion and taking the oath of allegiance, 
which they might do at a charge of two 
shillings, were qualified to serve as seamen 
in the British merchant service. 


Game Laws.] Mr. Bright, after present- 
ing petitions against the Game Laws from 
Horsham, Sussex; from Alomouth and 
Alnwick, signed by farmers and land- 
owners ; from farmers and landowners resi- 
dent on the west side of the Severn, in 
Gloucestershire ; and from Ruslip, in Mid- 
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dlesex, signed by almost every occupier of 
land in the parish, said, that he rose to move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
operation of the Game Laws. He felt the 
full importance of the subject ; and at the 
same time how much it was likely to suf- 
fer from not being in the hands of some 
older and abler Member of the House than 
himself, The importance of the subject, 
he was sure, must be felt by all. For 
several years past a considerable number 
of the convictions, particularly at petty 
sessions in agricultural counties, had been 
for offences against the game laws. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of poor people had 
been fined and imprisoned for these of. 
fences; there had been the most violent 
outrages, the most fearful and ferocious 
encounters between gamekeepers and 
poachers, ending not unfrequently in the 
death of one party or the other; and it 
appeared also, that the last sentence of the 
law had frequently been visited on persons 
in consequence of offences against the 
game laws. It was because he (Mr. 
Bright) felt a deep sympathy for these, 
the poorest and most defenceless portion 
of the population, and as deep a reverence 
for the sacredness of human life, that he 
now asked the attention of the House to 
the subject of his Motion. He felt quite 
sure, that no considerable number of the 
Members of that House could refuse to 
accede to his Motion. He found his jus- 
tification for bringing it forward in the 
fact that there were repeated instances 
heretofore of the appointment of Com- 
mittees to inquire into the operation of 
the game laws, ‘There was a Committee 
of that House in 1816, another in 1823, 
and another in the* House of Lords in 
1828. The object of the Committee of 
1816 appeared to be to abolish the quali- 
fication for killing game then existing, and 
to enable persons to purchase certificates, 
The Committees of 1823 and 1828 went 
further, and legalized the sale of game. 
No one could, however, be unaware of the 
fact of the real cause of the appointment 
of those Committees. It was worth while 
to follow the course of those Committees. 
The Committees of 1823 and 1828 both 
appeared to go on the assumption that if 
the sale of game were legalized, gentle- 
men and lords of manors would not breed 
game for the market, and so drive the 
trade out of the hands of the poachers. 
What did the Committee of 1823 do? 
They examined a large number of poul- 
terers from Leadenhall-market, and asked 
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them whether the proposed plan would 
not put anend to poaching. The poul- 
terers, being naturally anxious to have an 
open legitimate trade, of course decided 
in favour of legalizing the sale. But the 
Committee were warned by one or two of 
them, more straightforward than the rest, 
that the result would be different ; that 
the rearing of the game would cost the 
gentlemen so much that the poachers, 
whom it cost nothing but the risk of being 
taken, would undersell them in the market. 
These suggestions proved in the end to be 
correct. ‘The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee failed in their effect, and the result 
of the whole scheme was the great increase 
_ Of poaching, which he considered to be a 
ground for a further inquiry. He thought 
it was highly necessary that they should 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
subject and report the evidence to the 
House; and in order to support his re- 
commendation he would lay before them 
some description of the evils which arise 
from the game laws. From the universal 
cry that had been raised throughout the 
kingdom from the tenant farmers, he 
would be justified in calling the attention 
of the House to that branch of the subject, 
and would lay bare, to some extent, the 
injury inflicted on them by these laws. 
He was aware that some objection would 
be raised to that course; but, considering 
how many hon. Members were landed 
proprietors, and how many had, and most 
naturally have, a very strong sympathy 
with those cultivators of the soil, there 
would be no objection to examining this 
part of the question ; and, in connexion 
with it, he should give to the House some 
particular cases of damage. About three 
weeks ago he was in Hampshire, and had 
an opportunity of conversing with several 
farmers, and received from them many 
facts connected with this question. One 
farmer had written to him, saying— 

‘© Twelve acres of wheat completely spoiled, 
ploughed up and sown with barley, the loss 
upon which, with the extra ploughing, harrow- 
ing, and seed, and the difference in the value 
of the two crops, I calculate at £45 0 0 
32 acres more injured to the ex- 

tent of six bushels per acre . 
20 acres of vetches destroyed 
14 acres of young sainfoin 


57 0 
60 0 
42 0 


The total loss he had sustained in 

one year was . . 204 0 0” 
The farmer he spoke of was a tenant of a 
Member of one of the Houses of Legisla- 
ture, and he had said that if the Commit- 
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tee which he (Mr. Bright) now asked for 
was granted, he would gladly come up and 
give evidence and tell them all he knew in 
connexion with this subject. Another 
case, from the same neizhbourhood, was 
that of a farmer, who, with his own lips 
gave him (Mr. Bright) the particulars he 
was about to state to the House. He 
farmed 600 acres of land—he had one field 
of seventy acres running along a preserve 
belonging to He (Mr. Bright) 
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should be happy to give the name to any 
Gentleman in private, but the House would 
see the desirableness and necessity of his 
not mentioning the name unless he had 
special permission to do so :— 


“For three years,’ the account continued, 
“he has had 50/. annual damage in this one 
field, and would as soon have kept fifty sheep 
turned loose on his own farm as the game from 
this preserve. He began to trap them, his 
lease allowing him to kill rabbits, and the 
owner of the farm not caring for the hares, 
Going down one Sunday, he found a live hare 
inthe trap. He took it up, and gave it to his 
dog on the spot. A watcher, lying down in 
the cover, heard the hare squeak, summoned 
him, and he was fined 50s., and costs 7s. 6d. 
He then took out a license, and for six months 
trapped fifty rabbits and twenty-eight hares per 
month. After that, he bought traps by the 
gross, and had twenty-four set ata time; but 
the gamekeepers invariably entered his land 
and stole them. When in turnips the shepherd 
turned up the turnips at night, and in the 
morning, there was scarcely one that was not 
half eaten by the rabbits. Hares eat the young 
corn in the winter and spring, and new shoots 
coming up do not ripen with the rest, so that 
the thrashing machine will not fetch out all 
the unripe grain, and what does come out 
is small and unripe (chicken’s meat,) deterio- 
rates the general average, and may be esti- 
mated at from 2s. to 3s. per quarter. Hares 
make runs or racks, sometimes the whole length. 
of the field, clear nine inches wide ; hares feed \ 
during the winter by biting out the hearts of 
the clover, and this injures the grass for the 
coming spring and summer, and the hay crop. 
Five years’ damage on his farm at the very 
lowest cost was 300/., notwithstanding the 
number of game he had destroyed.”’ 


And then he spoke of the ill-will that often 
was created between farmers and the land- 
owners, and between farmers and game- 
keepers. The latter were spies upon the 
farmers, and in a multiplicity of cases the 
farmers had to bribe them, But that state 
of things was not confined to one county. 
A respectable farmer, and tenant of an 
hon. Member of that House, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stirling, had written to him, 
saying -— 
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“T rent a farm of about eighty-five Scotch 
acres, and on this small farm I am sure I am 
501. the worse for game yearly. Last year in 
a field of turnips of about five acres, there 
were three acres almost totally destroyed. This 
year I should have been worse, but after I had 
upwards of two acres almost totally destroyed, 
I called three respectable men to value the 
turnips, in order to make the proprietor pay 
for them, and then was obliged to carry the 
remiinder off the field to secure them from be- 
ing eaten up. If turnips are thus destroyed, 
what must be the case with wheat, oats, and | 
barley? I could furnish you with statements | 
similar to this from a great many farmers in | 
this neighbourhood.” : 


The next case he would submit to the | 
House was from the county of Chester. 
It was taken from the Stockport Adver- 
tiser, a newspaper that did not generally 
sympathise with him upon this subject. 
The writer, speaking of hares and rabbits, 
said :— 

“The breed of these animals, to the extent 
to which it has been encouraged in some parts 
of this county, is beginning to excite public 
sympathy towards those who are really suffers 
ing. On one estate, but a few miles from here, 
300 brace of rabbits are destroyed weekly, be- 
sides a large amount of hares; and when it is 
moreover told that they are carried to the 
nearest market, and made a large profit of by 
the owner of the estate, it is no wonder that 
public sympathy has been enlisted, and parti- 
cularly so when several of the tenants have 
been obliged to quit their farms because of the 
destruction created by the game, without ade- 
quate compensation for the loss. We are in- 
formed that, to prevent the intrusion of rab- 
bits on a neighbouring farm or field, the road 
or hedge backs which separate the farms 
should be occasionally strewed with gas tar, 
It is computed that two hares will eat as much 
as one sheep.”’ ‘ \ 


The hon. Member for North Cheshire 
would easily discover to what estate he 
alluded. It was the estate of a young 
gentleman, and a young magistrate in that 
county; and he (Mr. Bright) had good 
reason for knowing that some of his farms 
at the present time, or very recently, were 
unoccupied, because they were overrun 
with game, and their produce was almost 
entirely devoured. It appeared, then, that 
this system was not confined to one county, 
but was spread over several. Another case 
was from a farmer at Clare, in the county 
of Suffolk, who said :— 

“ The loss of the farmer often amounts to 
more than his rent; and his inability to em- 
ploy the necessary labour for his occupation 
causes a turbulent discontented spirit to exist 
between the employers and the employed; as 
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witness our late incendiary fires. The great 
increase of the county rates in Suffolk is trace- 
able to the same cause. In casting my eye 
over the Suffolk newspapers of last week, I 
find more than half the convictions are under 
the game laws. Many tenants in —— parish 
are in a state of insolvency, and this solely 
from the damage done by game. I know 
them to be steady, honest, and industrious 
men; but whenever complaint is nade, they 
are told they may leave their occupation if 
they like. I have noticed where game is most 
tenaciously preserved—in that neighbourhood 
have been most incendiary fires. My brother 
occupies a farm at Lanshall, and he tells me 
that the injury done to him by game on less 
than 100 acres was at least 50/. He is obliged 
to take out a game license to prevent a greater 


injury.” 

Another case was from Sussex. It ia 
extracted from a newspaper published in 
that county, and was stated as the case of 
a Mr. Hayward, of Marshall’s farm, near 
Maresfield in that county. He said that, 
in consequence of the great damage he had 
sustained from game, he had written three 
letters to his landlord; but, having re- 
ceived no answer, he published those let- 
ters in that newspaper. He said he had 
divided his land into the most damaged 
side, and the best side. On the best side 
about 18} acres produced 327 bushels, 
whilst on the other side about 14 acres 
3 roods produced only 53 bushels; and 
that the damage computed by a competent 
valuer, was 1291. 11s., for which he had not 
received a farthing compensation. He had 
also an extract from a speech of Mr. T. C. 
Beasley, whose farming the Duke of Rut- 
land had upon one occasion greatly eulo- 
gized, at a meeting of the Waltham Agri- 
cultural Society, as reported in the Wor- 
cester Herald, in which he said :— 
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“ That some estates he had seen were a dis- 
grace to the proprietors; he had recently 
counted in one field as many as eighty-three 
hares, and to keep these was equivalent to the 
support of twenty-three sheep. For his part, 
he would not keep them for any landlord in 
existence ; and he would ask whether it was 
common honesty to expect any man to keep 
that quantity of game for his landlord ?” 


He (Mr. Bright) was not a farmer, and 
therefore could not be expected to under- 
stand the abstruse matters of agriculture ; 
but he asked for a Committee, and if it 
were granted he should be able to bring 
evidence which no man could dispute, of 
facts more extraordinary than those he 
had stated, and which were altogether in- 
disputably true. Another case was in the 
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county of Buckingham; and it was de- | no wish whatever to interfere in the small. 
plorable that in that county there should | est degree with the rights of property, 


be so great a destruction of produce by 
game as was stated in a speech reported in 
the Aylesbury News of the 19th of October, 
1844, to have been delivered at a public 
meeting in that county by Sir H. Verney, 
a magistrate of the county. He under- 
stood from Gentlemen of all parties that 
Sir H. Verney was not a man to use ex- 
aggerated language, ot make statements 
that could not be substantiated; and he 
said that— 


* Some occupiers were especially injured 
by the game preserves. Those who held land 
in districts where game was in great abund- 
ance, and where, consequently, the temptation 
to poaching was so great as not to be resisted, 
had especial reason to complain of the opera- 
tion of the game laws. He had been informed, 
sn good authority, that the destruction occa- 
sioned by game amounted to at least one- 
fourth of the whole crop. [A voice: “ In 
Bucks ?"] Yes: there were districts in this 
county in which one-fourth of the crops was 
consumed by game. Nor was that all of 
which the farmer had to complain ; for, besides 
this serious loss, he had the increased county 
rates to pay, and to keep the poacher’s wife 
and family in the union poorhouse whilst he 
lay in gaol, The farmers, in fact, were made 
to pay towards the preservation of that they 
most wished to see wholly destroyed.” 


At that meeting a memorial to the Queen’s 
Government was recommended; but it 
was rejected by the majority of magis- 
trates there assembled. A striking fact 
stated in that memorial was that, in 1843, 
539 persons were committed to the county 
gaol, of which number 196 were for offences 


against the game laws. Those offenders 
were sent to prison, maintained there at 
the expense of the county, and their fami- 
lies were supported by their respective 
parishes. These were cases which he 
wished to submit to the House in con- 
nexion with that part of the subject; but 
he could assure the House that he had 
letters which it would take till the follow- 
ing morning to go over, detailing similar 
ravages of game, and some, from persons 
whose credibility was not to be disputed, 
were so remarkable, that he dare not bring 
them to the House, because he did not 
think that their statements would be ge- 
nerally believed. He expected that, if any 
hon. Member opposed the Motion he now 
brought before the House, he would tell 
him that the landowners had a right to 
keep game upon their land. He would 
not deny that they had that right ; he had 


: whatever injury might be done in parti- 
cular cases; that even partial ravages by 
game, or occasional infractions of the 
law, would perhaps be less injurious than 
any real or serious attack on the rights of 
property. It was not proper that any man 
should exercise those rights that they 
should become a serious grievance and 
wrong to his neighbours sted the commu. 
nity at large; and landowners should re- 
collect that theYflid not keep game on 
their own landX A tenant-farmer who 
spoke at Aylesb aid, he should be glad 
if landowners wuld keep their game ; but, 
if they had parks or lands of their own, 
there were always holes and outlets by 
which game came out for some other par- 
ties to keep them ; and therefore he thought 
the hardship on the occupiers was very 
great indeed. In one of the cases he had 
referred to from Hampshire, the farmer 
told him that his landlord allowed him by 
his leave to kill rabbits, and he had no ob- 
jection to his killing hares; but on the 
adjoining property the game was pre- 
served, and, as they came into his land, he 
was obliged to take out a license to destroy 
them ; but, notwithstanding all the time 
and attention he devoted to it, he could 
not prevent very great injury to his land. 
But there was another question which 
landowners had to consider; and here he 
begged distinctly to be understood that he 
had no intention in this discussion to bring 
forward any debateable subject which 
should lead to a discussion beyond that 
which should belong to the question be- 
fore the House. At the same time, the 
public had a great interest in this ques- 
tion. It was notorious that the destruc- 
tion of grain by game throughout the 
country was to an enormous amount be- 
youd what was generally supposed, and 
which they were so unfortunate as to have 
no means of calculating. Now, the land- 
owners had, for reasons which might be 
right in some persons’ eyes and wrong in 
others, taken upon themselves the duty of 
providing food for the people of this coun- 
try. Hon. Members knew his opinions 
upon that subject; but, without discus- 
sing whether the system they had pursued 
were right or wrong, it was a system up- 
held by that House, and in favour with 
the majority of landed proprietors in the 
country. Those proprietors had then 
taken upon themselves and constituted 
themselves purveyors in general to Her 
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Majesty’s subjects in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Now, he thought that if there 
were a complaint on the part of a large 
portion of the population, that in some 
years they had insufficient food from the 
failure of harvests in this country, they 
had also a right to represent to the landed 
proprietors that they felt it a hardship 
that they were prevented from going to 
other countries to supply their food ; that 
the landed proprietors maintained on their 
estates, in almost every county in the 
kingdom, large quantities of game, for no 
other purpose than amusement, by which 
a very considerable portion of the produce 
of the soil was destroyed, and the scarcity 
and shortness of the supply was very much 
increased and aggravated. It would he 
urged, also, if any hon. Member opposed 
his Motion, that his sympathy for the 
farmer was beside the question—that 
farmers made contracts with their land- 
lords—and that they must stand the con- 
sequences of their bargain. He admitted 
that they did make contracts with their 
landlords ; but there was no landed pro- 
prietor in that House who was not con- 
scious of this fact—that there was at that 
moment, and had been for years past, a 
competition for land so fierce and merciless 
in its operation upon the tenant-farmers, 
that they could be scarcely said to make 
half their bargain ; and if they did make 
a contract with the landlord, how did they 
know that the quantity of game would be 
kept preserved as it was when they took 
their farm? It might be a moderate quan- 
tity then ; but the landed proprietor might 
perhaps sell a part of his property to some 
third party who had no connexion with 
the farmer, and he might preserve game 
until that which was an endurable mischief 
to begin with became a calamity ultimately 
ruinous to the tenant, and all his capital 
and attention might be unable to bring 
him a fair return for the undertaking in 
which he had engaged. Upon that point 
he felt he had strong grounds of appeal to 
hon. Members in that House. There had 
been a complaint since this Session began 
of distress amongst the farmers in some 
localities, and there had been deputations 
to the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government to ask him to consider 
that distress. A Motion was at that mo- 
ment on the books of that House for some 
proposition whereby the proposed reduc- 
tion in taxation should not take place, in 
order that something else might be done 
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relief to the tenant farmer. But he would 
ask the landed proprietors whether it was 
not possible to give to their tenants great 
—ay, munificent—relief, by giving up this 
most ruinous and absurd system, and allow- 
ing their tenants, when they took land, to 
be the sole owners of every living thing 
upon it, and the sole proprietors of every- 
thing their land should produce? He 
would tell hon. Members what he had 
heard from some farmers. Just before 
coming up from the country at the com- 
mencement of the Session, he met with a 
very respectable and intelligent farmer 
from Lincolnshire. {[* Hear, hear,” from 
Colonel Sibthorp, followed by laughter. j 
That was almost enough to prove the 
fact of his being an intelligent farmer, 
the statement that he came from that 
county. ‘That gentleman was discussing 
with him a question on which he dif- 
fered altogether, after which they touched 
upon the game question. I asked that 
farmer this question— You believe that 
the repeal of the Corn Laws would be 
hurtful to the farmer ; now, assuming, for 
the sake of argument, that you are right, 
and that you admit that game preserving is 
injurious to the farmer, do you believe that 
the abolition of the game laws would be a 
fair compensation for any injuries he might 
receive by the abolition of the Corn Laws ?” 
His answer was —“ That might make very 
little difference on the estate where my 
farm is, because there is very little game 
there; but, where game is preserved to 
any great extent, I do think the abolition 
of the game laws would be a full compen- 
sation for any evils that may result from 
the repeal of the Corn Laws and the estab- 
lishment of free trade.” I conversed with 
a farmer from Hampshire, in a free and 
friendly spirit—and I find of late that the 
farmers do view this question in a more 
rational iight than before, and that they 
do not think men in this House who differ 
from them in opinion are hostile to their 
interests. This farmer told me that his 
fear of free trade was so great that he 
\hardly durst give an opinion ; but that, if 
he knew free trade to be inevitable, his 
fears would be greatly mitigated if he 
knew that game preserving was at the same 
time come to an end. I have found this 
opinion general among farmers; and, al- 
though it is not my duty here to dwell 
more on that point, yet | do recommend 
to hon. Members whoare sincerely anxious 
to better the condition of the farmers, and 





which was thought likely to give greater 


to improve the agriculture of the country, 
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to limit, at any rate, if they will not give 
up, the enjoyments of the chase, for the 
sake of that large, and most honourable, 
and most useful, and, in many cases, very 
suffering, class of peeople who are em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the soil. I pass 
now to another class who have often en- 
listed the sympathies of hon. Gentlemen 
in this House—those who are holders of 
allotments; and if the noble Lord the 
Member for Dorsetshire and the hon. 
Member for Hertfordshire are in their 
places, I have no doubt 1| shall have their 
sympathy. I will first mention the case 
of W. E., of Midhurst, in Sussex, as I re- 
ceived it from an informant :— 


““W. E. told me, and on a subsequent day 
showed me, that his allotment was at best of 
little value to him. It was part of a small 
field situated with plantations full of game 
on three sides of it, and a heath, on which the 
game was also preserved, on the fourth side 
of it. Everything which he sowed or planted 
upon it was eaten up by the game, save his 
potatoes, and they were also destroyed, less or 
more. I myself counted sixty and odd rabbit 
holes, mostly made by young rabbits learning 
to excavate, as young rabbits do, among the 
potatoes. He had sown peas, expecting a 
few dinners of green ones with a bit of bacon 
in the summer; but he only had in all about a 


gallon, where he should have had at least a 


bushel. This was entirely the result of the 
game. He had tried, both last year and this, 
to get some turnips and greens for the winter: 
every blade went to the rabbits. All his 
neighbours were in the same predicament, 
less or more. This land was rented from 
Colonel Wyndham, of Petworth, and the game 
was his game and two other gentlemen’s. In 
Midhurst we have about fifty allotments, and 
have frequently heard the tenants complain 
of damage done them by hares and rabbits, 
although not to any great extent; but in most 
cases they are afraid to say much, for fear of 
offending.” 

Another communication I have is from the 
county of Suffolk, from a respectable farmer 
in the neighbourhood of Clare. He says— 


“In one of the cases referred to in my last 
letter (Bruce’s), the loss cannot be estimated 
at less than 20s. I include the damage done 
to his barley crop, as well as the wheat. This 
is more than his earnings for two weeks, and 
more than the rent of the whole of his land. 
The other case mentioned by me, but with no 
name, being a cottage tenant of the game 
preserver, is considerably worse: he had a 
worse crop, independently of which he sowed 
his land three times to insure a plant, the 
grain having been eaten by the pheasants after 
it was sown, and that which escaped eaten by 
the hares when it got above ground, and the 
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few heads that came to maturity were cut off 
with a knife, not being enough to employ 
a sickle.” 


I would ask, then, in all seriousness, the 
attention of hon. Gentlemen to this portion 
of the question, as being important indeed. 
There are parties in this country who have 
judged harshly of me and others with 
whom I act, because we have not hurriedly 
and enthusiastically advocated the system 
of allotments. We are of opinion, as all 
men must be, that it is of very great con- 
sequence to the agricultural labourer to 
have a nice garden about his cottage. In 
a moral point of view it is worth half the 
police of thedistrict. I think every owner 
of land should, if possible, give to every 
laboured on his estate as much land as will 
provide him amusement and employment, 
and provide his family with some articles of 
food. But imagine the case of a labourer 
who gets up by sunrise, two hours earlier 
than his usual time, in order to devote 
them, before he goes to work, to his garden. 
He works with gladness and hope. He 
returns from his daily toil, and again la- 
bours on his allotment, while during the 
day, perhaps, his wife and children have 
been performing there such services as are 
consistent with their skill and strength, 
But when what he has sown begins to ap- 
pear above ground, it is devoured by the 
game of some large landed proprietor, who, 
standing on an eminence in the country, 
cannot see the extent of his estates, 30 
boundless are they. I declare I do not envy 
the feelings of any man who is conscious 
that his game does this cruel and ex- 
tensive mischief, blasting the hopes and 
damping the energies of the honest and 
industrious labourer, and yet is indif- 
ferent about the matter. But in speaking 
of labourers, there is another important 
consideration. All farmers agree, and I 
think all landowners who honestly speak 
out, will say so, too, that the preservation 
of game is most injurious to agriculture 
as a pursuit. I speak not with respect to 
farmers, but as to the cultivation of the 
land. A farmer came to me the other 
morning with the petition from Ruislip, 
in this county, which I have presented to 
the House this evening, and which is 
signed by every farmer in the parish, but 
one, [‘‘ Ratepayers?” from Mr. F. H. 
Berkeley,} every one occupiers in the parish. 
The farmer told me that though the parish 
contained 7,000 acres of land, not more 
than about 100 labourers are employed in 
agriculture ; and that game is preserved 
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to a great extent. He gave me an ac- 
count of the expenses of that township for 
the prosecution of poachers, for three or 
four years back ; and here let me observe, 
that in the Returns presented last Session 
to this House, no Return was made for 
Middlesex, as far as Petty Sessions are 
concerned. From this statement, and 
from the statements made by all parties, 
I am led to this conclusion, that where 
there is rigid game preserving there can- 
not be good farming, and if not good farm- 
ing, there cannot be that reasonable amount 
of labour for the labourers which they had 
a right to expect, and which it was neces- 
sary they should have. If I were a landed 
proprietor, seeing labourers growing up 
around my property, there is nothing | 
would advance more than measures to 
give them greater employment and re- 
muneration, so as to increase their physi- 
cal comforts; for upon that foundation 
alone can be built up any moral education 
or religious improvement whatever. And 
when we bear in mind what took place in 
Suffolk last year, and in Wales some time 
ago, and what has periodically spread 
through almost all the counties in Eng- 
land, I think all owners of property, and 
all owners of common sense, should endea- 
vour to discover whether this proposition, 
or what may come from this proposition, 
I am now submitting to the House, might 
not do something to obviate and remedy 
many of those evils they suffer from, and 
the country is almost sick of. Speaking 
again of the labourers’ condition, I would 
ask the attention of the House to the ex- 
ecutive part of the law, i. e., to its admi- 
nistration. We were given to understand 
by the right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department, at the end of last Session, 
that attention would be given to the hard- 
ships endured by persons coming under 
the operation of the game act, and that 
he was sending instructions through the 
land to magistrates that they might ad- 
minister the law with a little more mercy. 
I have a few cases which must indeed be 
pretty well known. But where I bring 
one case, I could easily have brought a 
hundred for the elucidation of the subject, 
or for establishing the ground on which 
I plead for an inquiry into it. The Lei- 
cester Mercury of March 2, 1844, gives 
the following account of the proceedings 
at the Petty Sessions, hold Feb. 24th :— 
“Magistrates, W. W. Abney, and R, G. 
Cresswell. — Williata Edwards, Thomas Ed- 
wards, jun., and John Fairbrother, all of Wor- 
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thington, charged by W. Peters, gamekeeper 
to Earl Ferrers, with having used a net on 
Sunday, the 1st of October last, not having a 
game certificate, The parties absconded 
shortly after the offence, and were rot taken 
till the 17th inst. They were each fined 5/ 
and costs, and in default of immediate pay- 
ment, sentenced to three months’ hard labour, 
They were then charged with the Sunday of- 
fence, and fined 5/. and costs, and in default 
of payment three months’ imprisonment. Wil- 
liam and Thomas Edwards were then charged 
with trespass in search of game on the same 
day, and fined 40s., and in default of payment 
tu two months’ imprisonment and hard labour. 
William Edwards and John Fairbrother were 
then charged with an assault on Peters, fined 
51, and in default of payment two months’ 
imprisonment.” 


In this case then, these three persons, one 
being a boy, for going out on a Sunday 
with a net or snare were thus severely 
dealt with. Surely it was not an over- 
whelming offence. One would have im- 
agined that a magistrate would have looked 
at their condition in life, and the degree 
of their intelligence, and have pronounced 
a lenient and merciful sentence. But, no, 
the very worst and most stringent powers 
of the law were to be brought to bear 
upon them; and ten months’ imprison- 
ment and hard labour were inflicted upon 
these unfortunate persons, for this single 
offence of going out on a Sunday with a 
net in search of game. There is another 
case which is no doubt fresh in the recol- 
lection of the House. It is that of Law- 
rence Elborn, in the county of Nottiug- 
ham, in September last. The report 
states that the watchers of the Rev. O. 
Chetwode saw him kneel to untie a snare. 
No snare was found though the man was 
immediately seized, therefore there was no 
proof that there was a snare there at all. 
The gamekeeper believed it was his first 
offence. The man had a family of four 
children, one of whom was an infant. He 
had had thirteen children. He had done 
only ten days’ work during the past 
month, and was in great distress. His 
children had not a bit of bread toeat. Mr. 
Stone, the magistrate, (a most appropri- 
ate name, for it required a heart of stone 
to take the course he did,) said he was 
liable to three months’ imprisonment, but 
as it was his first offence, he should give 
him only six weeks and hard labour; 
ordering him also to find sureties, himself 
in 10/., and two others of 5/. each, or be 
further imprisoned for six months. This 
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ptember 23, 1844. I presume this 
gentleman is still a magistrate; and I ask 
the House to reflect upon the circum- 
stances of this case. Here is a man who 
does not get more than 6s. or 7s. a week, 
when in work, ordered to find bail to the 
amount of 10/. himself, and to find two 
sureties to the same amount. Is this an 
administration of the law consonant with 
the feelings of the public? Every news- 
paper had this account, and denounced 
the course pursued as one of the most 
flagrant instances of cruelty ever com- 
mitted by any bench. But I fear there 
are many, aye, multitudes of such cases. 
What was the effect of it? Subscriptions 
. were sent through the post-office to pay 
the fine inflicted on the poor man, and he 
was liberated. I hope some of his friends 
have taken him from that district where 
he suffered that grievous punishment, into 
some happier district, where offences 
against the game laws are not disposed of 
by a bench on which invariably sit men 


who are interested in the preservation of | 


game. It is a principle of our law that a 
man shall be tried by his peers. An agri- 
cultural labourer is not very likely to be 
tried by a jury selected from his own 
body. But here is a case in which the 
man had no jury, not even of the middling 
class; but he was tried and condemned 
before men who have a deep and enthu- 
siastic feeling in favour of the preservation 
of game. When the right hon. Gentle- 


man, the Secretary of the Home Depart- | 


ment, brought forward his Factory Regu- 
lation Bill, he introduced a Clause to limit 
the magisterial powers of millowners. I 
thought that was, considering what was 
doing under the game laws, rather an un- 
usual course. But if a gentleman resid- 
ing in Yorkshire or Lancashire is not 


competent to sit upon the magisterial | 


bench because he is interested in factories, 
I ask with what propriety can game pre- 
servers, who are enthusiastically wedded 
to the system supported by the present 
game laws, be allowed to adjudicate sum- 
marily upon offences created by the laws. 
A man so convicted has no appeal. If he 
were asked to appeal to another court, 
where is the money to come from? He 
cannot, moreover, employ counsel to defend 
him, not being able to pay the expense. 
There is the unhappy culprit at the bar ; 
there is the gamekeeper anxious to obtain 
the favour of his employer; and there is 
the game preserver, may be a clerical ma- 


gistrate, sitting on the bench to decide wf 
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fate of the accused ; and this is what is 
called law and justice in this country. [ 
‘do not blame the magistrates altogether, 
because I suppose they must administer 
| the law somewhat as they find it. But he 
| must be a man of little feeling, and of 
| small sympathy towards the poor around 
| him, if he is not most anxious—aye, more 
| than any one else—to co-operate with me, 
| ur with the House, or the Government, to 
arrange any better system by which his 
}own sense of what is right may not be 
| outraged by such cases as I have stated. 
| In considering the amount of criminality 
| which attaches to those who offend against 
'the game laws, I think some allowance 
,ought to be made with respect to the 
|amount of temptation which is around 
‘them. We have it on authority that the 
| temptation in some districts is more than 
flesh and blood can stand. The hon. 
|Member for South Wilts (Mr. Benett) 
| stated before the Lords’ Committee in 
| 1828,— 
| €T believe the agricultural poacher is the 
| most skilful, because he begins setting snares 
| at avery early period ; a boy at twelve years 
| old sets snares with his father.” 
A Huntingdonshire farmer says— 
| It is usual for shepherd boys to leave their 
| work about twilight, at which time they are ob- 
liged, unless they close their eyes, to observe 
hares running about in all directions—a temp~ 
tation such boys cannot resist: and, from my 
' own observations, I can state as a fact that the 
love of poaching has ruined more boys than 
i all the public houses they have ever en- 
tered.” 


Thus the House must see (proceeded the 
hon. Member) that boys are inevitably 
brought up to poaching, and that they 
were taught to believe that they were 
committing no moral offence or any in- 
fraction of the law. But there was an- 
other authority he wished to quote, that 
of Mr. Williams, Inspector of Prisons, who, 
in his 9th Report had this passage :— 


“ While upon the general subject of prison 
discipline I may remark, that however severe 
in physical restraints, or powerful in moral in- 
fluence, it signally fails in producing any 
salutary impressions upon offenders convicted 
of infractions of the laws enacted for the pre- 
servation of game. These men, while under- 
going imprisonment, appear possessed of the 
idea that these laws are more harshly aud inflex- 
ibly administered than in other cases of a 
more serious character, and that the punish- 
ments awarded are unequal, disproportioned, 
and unjust. In support of their views they 
instance the double convictions and cumulative 
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penalties and imprisonments under various 
statutes for ore offence, and the act against 
night poaching, under which offenders are ad- 
po ey to hard labour, while detained for 
want of sureties, contrasting the law in this 
respect with its different application to those 
committed for want of sureties in assaults and 
other cases where the penalty of hard labour 
does not attach.” 

The testimony of chaplains of prisons will 
be found to furnish abundant evidence that 
argument, admonition, entreaty, are all 
unavailing to induce in these offenders any 
admission of criminality, or a promise of 
relinquishing this pernicious pursuit. There 
can be no question that the tenacity of this 
feeling among poachers is in some degree 
to be traced to the support and encou- 
ragement it receives from the sympathy 
so notoriously prevailing among the mid- 
dle and lower classes of society, and which 
was well described by a chaplain in the | 
following terms :— 

“ T have frequently tried, but quite in vain, 
to persuade prisoners convicted of poaching, 
that they offend God in breaking the laws of | 
their country; they answer, the law is op- 
pressive, and they have as much right to the 
game as others. The man’s neighbours, too, 
second him in this feeling when discharged; | 
they receive him as usual, saying, ‘* You have 
been in prison, it is true, but not for stealing 
or felony.’ A man loses no caste by having 
committed an offence against the game laws, 
but when discharged, goes into the society of 
his fellow-men quite as usual.” 


This opinion was generally held many 
years ago. Stafford, the chief clerk at 
Bow-street police office was examined be- 
fore the Committee appointed by the | 
House in 1824, and was asked whether | 
he thought that when a poacher took | 
game he believed he was taking property | 
belonging to another person ; his answer 
was,— 

“No, I think a man takes a hare or a 
pheasant with a very different feeling from that 
with which he would take a pig or a fowl from 
a farm-yard.” 


Mr. Hunt, afterwards a Member of this 
House, being asked his opinion, said,— 





“ That while there were large quantities of 
game collected together, which the poachers 
could not avoid seeing every day, it was too 
great a temptation to them; they had astrong 
impression that they were not killing the pro- 
perty of any one.” 


Mr. Benett, the Member for Wiltshire, 
was asked, “ Whether any disgrace or 
shame attached to poaching in the opinion 
of the lower orders?” His answer was, 
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“* Not the slightest.” ‘‘ Or in the opinion 
of those a little higher ; that is, of unqua- 
lified proprietors?’ ‘* Certainly not.” 
** Nor of the occupiers?” ‘* Nor of the 
occupiers.” Some Gentlemen might sup- 
pose that this argued a great confusedness 
of mind upon the question of the rights 
of property ; but it was not, after all, so 
clear that there was, or could be, any pro- 
perty in game. If otherwise, it was very 
odd that the House should at one time 
have forbidden the sale of it ; there was no 
such unjust prohibition in the case of any 
property. But the Report of the Lords’ 
Committee of 1828, threw some light on - 
the question: they said, that inasmuch as 
the legal sale and purchase of game would 
necessarily invest that article in some de- 
gree with the character of property, it ap- 
peared just and reasonable that it should 
be protected from trespassers. Mr. Brad- 
shaw, then a Member of the House, and 
living at Worsley, one of the strictest 
game-preservers in the kingdom, said be- 
fore that Committee, — 
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“T have avery strong opinion that, before 
you attempt to preserve game in that way, it 
should be made a species of property; you 
cannot, I am afraid, go the length of making 
it altogether private property, but I do not 
agree that a wild animal cannot be the pro- 
perty of any one.” 


There was a peculiarity about this pro- 
perty, if it were such ; it could not be 
inpounded, nor even identified, nor pro- 
ved to belong to any one when it was seen. 
But if a man was apprehended driving a 
pig the chances were he would not be 
punished unless :it could be identified ; 
while if he had a hare or a rabbit, or even 
a piece of copper wire with a string to it, 
or was carrying a gun from a smith’s shop 
across a private walk in a field, the law sus- 
pected him, and most likely he would be se- 
verely punished. The law did not regard 
the taking of game as stealing ; when a man 
was brought up, the game was not iden. 
tified or proved to be the ie cen | of any 
one ; perhaps it was caught on the high 
road. Yet this man was subjected to a 
grievous punishment, so strictly had the 
law hedged round the game of this country. 
To show how little there was of opinion that 
it was wrong to kill game, he would men- 
tion the case of a man in the neighbour- 
hood of Aldborough, in Suffolk, a noto- 
rious poacher, who carried on a very thriv- 
ing, and, what might be called, in some 
respects, a very respectable trade, employ- 
ing — or forty men, and having a game 
” 
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license ; he poached chiefly on the estates 
of Lord Rendlesham and the Marquess of 
Hertford, and the men who were joined in 
a society for mutual protection, and a mu- 
tual assurance society, to fee counsel in 
case any of them were apprehended. There 
were notorious poachers in that county, 
who had by successive offences and im 

prisonments been driven out almost from 
the pale of society—a kind of savages, 
living in hovels, or wherever they could 
find shelter ; and one was tried for an 
incendiary fire at the last Assizes, but, he 
believed, acquitted. Another case might 
be mentioned, to show how little people 
regarded this as an offence against the 
, moral law. Some months ago he (Mr. 
Bright) saw in a Yorkshire newspaper a 
paragraph stating the death of an indivi- 
dual somewhat in these words—‘ Died, 
so-and-so, on such a day ; he was a noto- 
rious poacher, but in every other respect a 
most upright and respectable man, and so 
great confidence was placed in his honour 
and integrity, that he has repeatedly been 
intrusted with his own commitment, and 
has proceeded with it to Wakefield House 
of Correction, and given himself up there, 
to submit to the punishment which the 
law inflicted upon him.” It was not alto- 
gether without proof, that landed pro- 
prietors and game preservers, sometimes 
engaged poachers to act as gamekeepers. 
Now, suppose a shopman was found making 
free with the till, or abstracting some of 
his master’s property, it was not likely he 
would be put in the position of cashier 
with a higher salary. But the game pre- 
server would take a poacher, a clever fel- 
low of fearless character, who knew the 
other poachers, and the ways of taking 
game, and make him a gamekeeper. He 
would not do that if he believed the offence 
of the poacher was a crime against the 
moral law. If game preservers really were 
right in making out game to be property, 
like fowls or sheep, they were used very 
hardly ; for it was an understood principle 
that a man’s property should be preserved, 
and watched, and guarded by a police paid 
by the community at large ; and yet there 
had never been the man bold enough to 
propose a rate on all occupiers throughout 
the country, for the purpose of paying the 
expenses of gamekeepers. ‘That seemed to 
show that the proposition that game was 
property did not rest on a very substantial 
basis. Last Session he moved for certain 
Returns, and others were moved for by 
another hon. Member. From these it ap- 
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peared, that in 1843 the convictions at 
Assizes amounted to 152, for infractions of 
the game laws in England and Wales; at 
Sessions, to 4,377; total, 4,529. There 
were transported at the Assizes, 35; 
at the Quarter Sessions 5. Imprisoned 
at the Assizes, 112. The fines in these 
cases averaged more than 2/. each ; and 
the imprisonment seven weeks each. Now, 
it was an easy matter for a Member 
of the House to throw down 2/. and walk 
off ; many of them wasted as much many 
a time; but when a labourer had to work 
for his living, and happened to be caught 
in one of these infractions of the game 
laws, and was fined 2/., or sentenced to 
seven weeks’ imprisonment on the tread. 
wheel, he would say that it was a punish- 
ment altogether monstrous, when compared 
with the offence; and that the infliction of 
such punishments must destroy, in the 
minds of the great mass of the poorest of 
the population, all reverence for the law, 
and all belief in the impartiality, the wis- 
dom, and the mercy of the Legislature. 
But he had already stated that Middlesex 
had furnished no returns of the cases at the 
Sessions, and there were many others very 
incomplete. There was another point to be 
considered ; cases of punishment under the 
Trespass Act had not come into that return 
at all, unless it was a trespass in pursuit of 
game; the case he had stated from Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch was entered but once in the 
return, though the individuals were pun- 
ished for three or four different offences— 
using a net in pursuit of game, breaking 
the Sabbath, trespass upon the land, and 
assaulting the gamekeeper. He had no 
doubt from what he had heard from legal 
gentlemen in different parts of the country, 
that if the return had really contained a 
true report of all the punishments inflicted 
under the operation of these laws, it would 
present an amount of injury, of suffering, 
and of degradation, probably double that 
which the return offered to the House. 
But there was another return, perhaps 
more important still; it appeared that 
in ten years, from the end of 1833, to 
the end of 1843, there were no less than 
forty-two gamekeepers killed; some by 
accident, some in a manner which the 
ingenuity of the coroner and jury. could 
not discover; but in twenty-five of these 
cases a direct verdict of wilful murder 
was returned. Last Session, a Factory 
Act was passed, in which was a Clause to 
provide against the recurrence of accidents, 
as much as possible, in connexion with the 
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manufactures of the North of England ; 
and a return was to be made by every mill- 
owner of accidents occurring from machi- 
nery—a very unnecessary thing he thought, 
and the only good of it would be to show 
that these accidents had been greatly ex- 
aggerated. But this return proved that 
more persons in a year were killed who 
took out licenses to kill game than by all 
the machinery and steam engines con- 
nected with the cotton trade of Lancashire. 
Of 30,000 persons employed in the cotton 
mills, one was killed in a year; as for the 
number that took out game licenses, the 
returns for 1837 gave somewhere between 
40,000 and 50,000, and they might be 
taken at 60,000; of that number there 
were killed in ten years rather more than at 
the rate of one in thirty per annum. Thus 
did the destruction of human life exceed that 
in the factories, of which so much had been 
said ; and those accidents were very differ- 
ent things from those deaths in hot blood. 
Take the case on Lord Derby's estate at 
Knowsley. A gamekeeper, a very worthy 


man it was said, met with a number of 
poachers; he fired, and one of them fired ; 
the gamekeeper’s shot did no damage ; but 
he was killed by the shot of the poacher. 


It was one of the greatest consolations of 
that gamekeeper, as he lay the next day 
upon his death-bed, that his shot had not 
hurried any one into eternity. Five of 
those poachers were tried and convicted, one 
of them being hung, and the sentence of the 
other four commuted for transportation. 
He (Mr. Bright) had seen a letter from 
ove of them, a man whose past life would 
have given some hope that he would never 
have come into those unhappy circum- 
stances. He had heard of the condition 
of that man’s aged parents. The wife and 
family of the gamekeeper were bereft of 
their protector, and those of the convicted 
men left to live with a stain upon their 
name. That case, more than any other, 
stimulated him (Mr. Bright) to bring this 
question before the House. It might be a 
weakness, but he confessed that his suffer- 
ing of mind from reading the details of 
the trial, and imprisonment, and the exe- 
cution of one of those poachers, was such 
as he would not undergo again for a very 
large consideration ; and he could not un- 
derstand how any man could set his amuse- 
ments and enjoyments, although abstract- 
edly innocent, in comparison with such 
great and grievous evils afflicting the 
country. But the year 1843 did not see 
the end of the system; 1844 had its roll 
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of victims. The morning papers, through 
one or two of which he had looked, though 
they did not contain all the cases that 
occurred, furnished the details (since the 
Return) of nineteen serious encounters 
between gamekeepers and poachers, in 
which two gamekeepers were murdered, 
and in consequence of which two men had 
been hung, though under circumstances 
not at all satisfactory ; for the moment 
before they were executed they protested, 
with a solemnity almost impossible to 
believe any man could feign in such an 
hour, that they had no part whatever in 
the death for which they suffered ; but he 
did not doubt the evidence would be found 
such as justified the jury. These were 
terrible circumstances to arise out of the 
preservation of game for the mere amuse- 
ment of a small portion of the people. In 
those nineteen affrays, thirty-one persons 
were grievously, and some of them des- 
perately, wounded. There was a case near 
Salisbury about a month ago—five game- 
keepers against five poachers—in which 
two gamekeepers were taken to the infir- 
mary, one with both his arms broken, and 
two poachers were carried home, and be- 
lieved not likely to recover. Within the 
same week, the same woods were again 
attacked by a large number of poachers ; 
thus venturing immediately upon the 
same dangerous pursuit. There was the 
case of Lord Coventry’s gamekeeper, at 
Croom, in Worcestershire—a murder for 
which eleven persons were now in cus- 
tody. He (Mr. Bright) did not bring 
these cases forward as demonstrations that 
no man should keep game, and that there 
should be no laws about game; but to 
show the House and the country that 
there were circumstances arising out of 
the preservation of game which were most 
lamentable, and that he hada strong claim 
for a Committee of Inquiry. But there 
was another description of calamities aris- 
ing out of the case. A man was lately in 
the Penitentiary hard by, sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation for stealing 
rabbits in Staffordshire; and the distress 
of his mind, under the awful severity of 
such a punishment for an offence of com- 
paratively so trifling a character, was so 
overwhelming, that in the Pentitentiary 
he putfan,end to his existence; the jury 
returning a verdict, as was so often done, 
of temporary insanity. Another case oc- 
curred at Watlington, in Oxfordshire, 
where a labourer, a lad of sixteen, was em« 
ployed to shoot sparrows, and whilst duing 
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so a pheasant came in his way, and he shot 
it. Was there a man in the House, who, 
at sixteen, would not have done the same ? 
The gamekeeper heard the shot, charged 
him with the act, and threatened him with 
the consequences. This unfortunate 
youth, unable to bear the distresssing cir- 
cumstances in which he found himeelf 
placed, in the very same field in which the 
offence was committed, hung himself to a 
tree, and thus escaped being brought be- 
fore a tribunal which had such terrors for 
him in thisworld. They had the evidence 
of farmers without end, that gamekeepers 
were a spy on them, and that they thought 
it an insult to be dodged and watched over 
the very land which they rented. It was 
a system of terrorism which operated most 
injuriously upon the labouring classes 
throughout the agricultural districts. The 
system and the operation of the game 
laws then appeared to him to be one which 
the House was bound to look into. He 
could not suppose for a moment that there 
would be any opposition to the Motion, 
unless it came from the hon. Member for 
Gloustershire, who sat on the front form 
before him, and who had recently published 
a pamphlet on the system. They had 
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heard of the Berkleyan theory some hun- 


dred years ago, which denied the existence 
of matter—which was, in fact, a system of 
immaterialism. This pamphlet, however, 
had nothing of immaterialism about it. 
“‘ Hands off,” “punches on the head,” 
“blows before words ”—there was some- 
thing extremely material and substantial 
in all that it recommended. He should 
not attempt to answer the arguments in 
that pamphlet. He had heard many per- 
sons say that it contained both the bane 
and the antidote, that it answered itself 
most completely. In it there was a most 
startling discovery, that the British Con- 
stitution, lauded as it was, and that which 
was even of more value, namely, liberty of 
conscience, were connected in some way 
or other with a great head of game. He 
had sometimes said harsh things in that 
House and elsewhere of proprietors of land, 
but he had never said anything so harsh 
of them as kad been said by some Gentle- 
men with regard to game preserving. They 
seemed to think that if there were not 
abundance of game, and sport, and battue 
shooting, gentlemen would not remain in 
the country on their own estates. He did 
not know how far the country would suffer 
from this; but he believed that there were 
many, very mapy, whose absence would 
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be a great evil to the properties and lo- 
calities with which they were connected, 
But he did not judge so harshly of the 
landed gentry as to suppose that they had 
no ties on their paternal estates, and at 
their mansions where their youth had been 
spent, except they were thus provided 
with the means of an enthusiastic pursuit 
of the chase, and with those pursuits 
which were connected with game preserv- 
ing. His opinion was that there were 
other pursuits which it would become them 
better to follow, and which it would be 
a thousand times better for this country, 
provided they did follow them. There was 
not a finer position in the world than that 
of a Member of that or the other House of 
Parliament, possessed of public spirit, and 
blessed with large property. He went to 
his estate and had the means of doing un- 
told good. Lethim look after his tenantry, 
and after the proper cultivation of his lands; 
let him ‘look after the labourers on his 
estate, and see that they had sufficient 
wages, proper and well-built cottages, 
good gardens, and that there were a suffi- 
ciency of schools for the children of the 
neighbourhood. And he would assure 
hon. Gentlemen that these things gave 
a pleasure as great, and infinitely better 
than the pleasures derived from the 
pursuit of game, because the pleasure of 
doing good never wore out; and if hon. 
Gentlemen would pursue this line of con- 
duct, instead of devoting their whole at- 
tention to game preserving, they would 
far more act up to the principles of Eng- 
lish gentlemen, and their presence on their 
estates would do far more good than any- 
thing which they could do connected with 
the protection of game. There was one 
mode of enjoying the sports of the chase, 
which appeared to him particularly ob- 
jectionable, and from which had grown 
up this system of excessive protection 
of game. He alluded to the battue 
system. The right hon. Baronet op- 
posite, he had no doubt, and many 
Members of that House, knew perfectly 
well what that was. He never saw any 
exhibition of it, and the whole of his 
knowledge relative to it was derived from 
the public papers ; but he understood that 
gentlemen stood in part of a wood, and 
that a number of men surrounded them in 
a circle, and drove the game within range, 
and almost to the muzzles of their guns, 
and that the game had nochance of escape. 
He would not say anything in ridicule of 
that amusement, because it was not worth 
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while. It was altogether so absurd that 
no man could raise his voice in favour of 
it. If any man would go into Leadenhall 
market toa basket of game with a net 
over it, and ask leave to put the muzzle 
of his gun into the basket, no doubt he 
would be enabled to kill a quantity of the 
game at such sport, and he would have 
just as much title to the character of a 
sportsman as a“ battue” shooter. If there 
were one thing more unsuited for this 
age and this country, with its dense 
and struggling population, it seemed to 
him to be this great preservation of 
game, and this providing for the battue 
system of sporting. What were they 
doing now? Had not that House estab- 
lished in all parts of the country a highly 
educated, and in many cases a highly paid 
officer, for the purpose of attending to the 
moral and religious instruction of the 
people ; and it was said they were particu- 
larly required for the poor. But whilst 
they were extending large schools for the 
purpose of raising the condition of the 
people, he believed that they were main- 
taining a system that counteracted, to a 
very great extent, in many districts all the 
good that they were attempting to do. 
They had great sympathy for the poor 
now; he believed really more than was 
ever felt at any former period ; and many 
of the debates of that Session in that 
House were connected with the interests 
of the poorest of the people. One way or 
other the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Dorchester had had to bring for- 
ward several schemes relating to the bene- 
fit of the poor. The hon. Member for 
Hertford was about to bring in a Bill for 
the improvement of the labouring classes, 
connected with the allotment system ; and 
not only in that House, but in the country 
generally, he believed that there was, 
amongst the middle and upper classes, 
now, an honest and sincere feeling and 
desire that the poorest of the people should 
be raised up from their poverty, and that 
there should be a greater dispensation of 
the comforts of life among all classes, even 
to the very lowest amongst them. He had 
not entered into the law of this question 
atall. He had not suggested anything as 
a remedy; he had merely laid before the 
House what he conceived to be a fair, and 
he was certain not an exaggerated picture 
of the game system in the country. He 
had said that he had cases which he would 
not bring forward because they would be 
met with the cry that they were not true ; 
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yet they had come from men of the first 
respectability, and would be proved before 
the Committee. His object was a real in. 
quiry, and not a sham inquiry. He did 
not want every man on the Committee to 
hold his opinion, or the opinion of the hon. 
Member for Gloucestershire. He did not 
want men on the Committee who had no 
feeling on the question at all, and who 
would not take the trouble to go intoa 
searching inquiry if the Government would 
grant the Committee; and he could not 
believe that they would refuse it after such 
a case as he had laid before them. He 
trusted it would be an honest, fair, and 
impartial Committee, and that it would 
go through this question thoroughly ; be- 
ginning, middle, and end. Committees of 
that House had been appointed in former 
times who had skimmed over questions. 
He confessed that though he had no plea- 
sure in the pursuits of the chase, yet he 
could easily understand the enthusiasm 
with which some men joined in them. He 
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could believe that in many cases these 
| pursuits could be innocent, and that they 


were conducive to healthy enjoyment. He 
had no hostility to the amusement ; but 
he thought that these amusements, of the 
rich especially, ought to be so guarded 
and limited, that to them the rights and 
interests of the poor should not be sacri- 
ficed. He was speaking to a House of 
Commons, three-fourths of whose Members 
took out game-certificates, perhaps more. 
Many Gentlemen to whom he spoke were 
preservers of game. Many persons might 
think that, speaking to such an audience, 
he had no chance of success. He alto- 
gether repudiated any such idea. He be- 
lieved there was amongst men who were 
sportsmen, and who really enjoyed enthu- 
siastically the pleasures of the chase, a 
feeling that they, of all other men, would 
be willing to give fair play and justice 
even to the very humblest among them. 
He owned that opinion honestly. He 
thought that in following these pursuits 
they might do, and often did, great mis- 
chief; but he still thought that they would 
give a fair inquiry. He asked the House 
now not to judge the case as he had stated 
it, but on its own merits. He brought it 
before the House without using a single 
word, or a single expression of harshness 
towards any human being. He could state, 
with the utmost sincerity, that there was 
not in his own breast a particle of feeling 
of hostility towards any human being in 
connexion with this question ; but he had 
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seen the sufferings of thousands of the 
r and defenceless—of those for whom 
the law should be a protector—those for 
whose especial good the Parliament and 
the Constitution had been instituted ; and 
he had seen other cases where persons had 
had their lives sacrificed under this system. 
He had seen cases where persons had been 
led out to undergo the awful sentence of 
the law, whilst the public sympathy was 
decidedly in their favour ; and under these 
circumstances he did think that the House 
would not be doing justice to those over 
whom they were called to govern, if they 
did in any way give encouragement to a 
system productive of so many grievous 
evils, not to one class, but to many classes ; 
and not to one district, but to the whole 
kingdom. He begged leave to move— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the operation of the Game Laws, 
and to report their observations and opinion 
thereon to the House.” 

Sir J. Graham, after apologizing for 
speaking inaudibly on account of indisposi- 
tion, said, I must confess, that although the 
hon. Gentleman has addressed the House 
at very great length on the present occa- 
sion on a subject on which considerable 
excitement out of doors prevails, and on 


which the popular feeling is warmly with 
him, I have not any fault to find with 
either the tone or the temper of his speech ; 
and I more particularly refer with plea- 
sure to some of the closing remarks of the 
hon. Gentleman, because with those re- 


marks I can cordially agree. In the first 
place, he has done justice to the gentlemen 
of England. I am satisfied that, although 
a large proportion of the Members of this 
House exercise, and are attached to the 
sports of the field, and are preservers of game 
on their properties, and delight in the 
amusements to which it leads, he estimates 
the feeling of this House rightly, when he 
says that upon a statement such as he has 
presented to the House to-night, there will 
be a general disposition, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the case which we are now 
discussing, to enter on a full, fair, and dis- 
passionate inquiry of the grievances to 
which he had drawn attention. And also 
I would observe, that it was with great 
satisfaction that I heard him point out the 
truth, that there is no higher or hap- 
pier station in any country, certainly none 
in this, which affords a greater opportu- 
nity of doing good, than that of the resi- 
dent country gentleman inspecting the la. 
bours of his tenantry, rewarding the meri- 
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torious, watching over the poor labourer, 
ministering to, and relieving his wants, 
and aiding education of the children of his 
poor neighbours; and I must say, and 
I say it with pride and a feeling of honour, 
though one of the class myself (however 
imperfectly I may have discharged its 
duties), that facts will prove that the great 
body of the gentry of the country do fulfil 
those important duties which the hon. 
Member has described. I must go on to 
say, that I do not believe that the enjoy- 
ment of the sports of the field, at least 
in moderation, is inconsistent with this 
praiseworthy conduct; on the contrary, it is 
very generally found in alliance with the 
character of a sportsman. But, Sir, I 
would also remark, that I think the hon. 
Gentleman has made out, especially to- 
wards the close of his speech, substantial 
grounds for instituting this inquiry. I 
am bound to admit that, in the course of 
the last two or three years, some lament- 
able circumstances which can be traced to 
the preservation of game have forced 
themselves in an unusual degree upon the 
attention of the Government. What the 
hon. Gentleman has said, is most true, that 
not being himself prepared to propose any 
legislative enactment on this subject, if 
Her Majesty’s Government were prepared 
to offer any measure, he ought to view any 
such suggestion on their part as superseding 
thenecessity ofinquiry. I heard with pleasure 
the statement of the hon. Member that no 
legislation was desired by him, or could be 
satisfactory to him, which was not entirely 
consistent with the rights of property ; 
and, moreover, he added another observa- 
tion, that the inquiry he sought to obtain 
was an honest, a fair, and an impartial in- 
quiry—one that should not be conducted 
by a Committee partially chosen, from men 
the majority of whom held extreme opi- 
nions on the subject; but that he was 
willing to go into this inquiry in a Com- 
mittee fairly constituted, and that he would 
serve on on such a Committee, even though 
the majority might not be nominated by 
himself. I will, with the permission of 
the House, point out some reasons which 
appear to me conclusive why at this mo- 
ment such an inquiry is politic. Since the 
year 1828 there has been no such inquiry. 
In 1828, an inquiry was instituted in the 
other House of Parliament on this ques- 
tion, and the Committee which sat on that 
occasion recommended a very decided change 
in the law ; namely, that game should be 
made property, and be protected as pro. 
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perty. The Administration of Lord Grey, 
soon after it came into power in 1831, did 
propose this great and extensive change in 
the law. A measure was brought forward 
with that view in this House by the present 
Lord Spencer, then representing the Govern- 
ment of Lord Grey ; and in 1831 that most 
important alteration was made in the law. 
I have not before me the Returns of the 
number of crimes committed against the 
game laws at that period as contrasted 
with other crimes; but I have a distinct 
recollection that the attention of Lord 
Grey’s Government was forced to this 
subject on account of the great increase of 
crime under the unchanged law at that 
time apparent, and which circumstance now 
isagain attracting, in a painful degree, the 
attention of the country. The proposition 
made by Lord Althorp and adopted by Par- 
liament effected a very extensive change in 
the law relating to game. It abolished all 
trace of the feudal distinction which ren- 
dered a landed qualification necessary to 
the right to kill game; and it enabled 
every person in this country, without dis- 
tinction of rank or degree, to kill and sell 
game, on paying for and taking out a cer- 
tificate, and it rendered game the property 
of the owners of the soil. Now, the 


effect of this in the case where the same 
individual is both owner and occupier of 
the soil, which is the simplest case, is to 
throw the whole cost of maintaining the 
game upon him. The case is not so simple 
where the landowner is not the occupier as 


well as the owner. There the right to kill 
the game is given to the occupier, provided 
he take out a license; and there is no case 
in which if the landlord lets land to a 
tenant without a specific stipulation to re- 
tain the right to kill the game, that he can 
claim it, unless there be that specific 
stipulation, the occupier has the right of 
destroying all the game on his farm, pro- 
vided only he take out a license. The 
hon. Member has put the case of a small 
owner and occupier in the neighbour- 
hood of a great preserve, not being the 
tenant of the landlord, who is the game 
preserver. That is exactly the case where 
the individual has the largest command 
over a quantity of game, without any 
cost to himself, if he will simply pay 
the license duty of three guineas to 
destroy game. He has an unlimited power 
to kill all the game maintained at the cost 
of others, and of selling it at the highest 
price, and of actually deriving a profit from 
the sale of it. But I admit that the change 
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of the laws which converted game into 
property was a material and extensive 
change. The first effect of that alteration 
was certainly to open the right of sporting 
to individuals and to large classes of people, 
who, according to the law up to that time, 
had not enjoyed the privilege. Then as 
relates to the supply of large cities, it has 
led to an abundant and cheap supply of a 
great luxury to the richer classes, and for a 
long time it appeared to me to operate fa- 
vourably, and not to be attended with any 
increase of crime. Fourteen years have 
now elapsed since that law came into 
operation, and I am bound to acknowledge 
that within the last two or three years, 
commitments, punishments, and crimes 
have multiplied; and I do think that the 
time has arrived when the operation of that 
law should be investigated. I also would 
remark that there was an observation which 
fell from the hon. Member at the close of 
his speech, and with which as a sportsman 
I entirely agree; I do think that the 
pride and vanity of battues have been 
pushed to an unreasonable extent. I do 
think—even if the result of this inquiry 
should not be to produce any alteration in 
the law—I can confidently anticipate from 
this inquiry a good moral effect, in point- 
ing out to persons thoughtlessly misled 
into errors on this subject, the great prac- 
tical evils resulting from those errors ; and 
if they are fairly stated and brought to their 
consideration, this notoriety, without any 
alteration in the law, will lead to a practi- 
cal remedy. After all, the grievances which 
the hon. Gentleman stated as arising out of 
the game laws principally resolve them- 
selves into the great extent to which hares 
and rabbits are preserved ; the principal 
complaints, as it appeared from the hon. 
Gentleman’s statement, arise with refer 
ence to tenants, in whose neighbourhood 
preserves and great battues have multiplied 
of late. I am bound to say I consider this 
complaint in many instances well founded. 
I shall not say anything in the least offen- 
sive to the hon. Gentleman on this occasion ; 
he has treated the subject in a manner which 
does him credit; there was not a hostile tone, 
I think, in the whole of what he said; but 
I must add that there is considerable 
exaggeration in the public mind on the 
subject, and on that account I anticipate 
that an investigation into the facts of the 
case will have a salutary effect. Indeed I 
should desire nothing better than an inves« 
tigation of some of the facts stated by 
the hon Gentleman. I should like to 
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see various statements made this evening 
by the hon. Gentleman brought to the 
test of a vigorous cross-examination ; | 
should like to see that witness who would 
prove that on seventy-eight acres of land, 
the farmer has lost for a series of years 507. 
a-year by the game preserved on the 
estate ; I should still more like to see the 
gentleman who is to come forward and say 
that on eighty-five acres he has lost, in one 
year, 80/. from the same cause; I should 
like also to see proof, by witnesses, that 
eighty-three hares consume as much as 
twenty-three sheep. I confess I should like 
to sce evidence adduced on those points ; but 
above all, 1 should like to have opposite 
to me the witness from Yorkshire, who, 
from time to time, walked to Wakefield 
House of Correction—a Yorkshireman 
mark you—with his commitment in his 
hand, in order to take his term of punish- 
ment there. [Mr. Bright: He is dead 
now.] Then, of course, he is out of 
court; and he cannot tell his tale; but 
still there remains the startling state- 
ment to be proved, that cighty-three hares 
consume as much of the produce of a farm 
as twenty-three sheep ; and, on the whole, 
if the hon. Gentleman will undertake to 
prove these facts which he has stated, I 
think that all sides of the House will con- 
cur with me in anticipating that this will 
be a most amusing investigation; and I 
am sure that, in perfect good humour, all 
of us will join in deciding an investigation 
into these matters. But, Sir, I also de- 
mur to another of the propositions of the 
hon. Gentleman. He said he could show 
that the preservation of game was incom- 
patible with the good cultivation of the 
soil, The hon. Gentleman said he was 
not a sportsman, and not a farmer, and 
therefore I am very ready to believe that 
it was not of his own knowledge that the 
hon. Gentleman made so bold an asser- 
tion; but I think he has been misled 
as to this part of the subject. I see 
the hon. Member for Norfolk in his 
piace: I have had the pleasure of visiting 
and shooting in Norfolk, and I say that 
the county of Norfolk will produce evi- 
dence, in almost every part of it, that the 
hon. Member for Durham is not correct 
in this statement, but that the highest state 
of cultivation is completely consistent with 
the strictest preservation of game; and I 
apprehend the hon. Member for Norfolk will 
bear me out in this assertion. There is 
only one other topic on which I wish to 
say a word. The hon. Member complained 
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of the cumulative penalties leviable under 
the game laws; and the hon. Member re. 
ferred to particular cases, which I do not 
propose at present to go into; but I am 
bound to say that certain cases of this de- 
scription have been specially brought under 
my notice, and my knowledge of those 
cases has Jed to the regulation which is at 
present in force in the office which I have 
the honour to hold. I have thought it my 
duty to direct that from every gaol the 
commitments under the game laws shall 
be sent up to the Home Office, as soon as 
they are received, in order that, in all 
cases, the legality of those commitments 
might be reviewed. In some cases I found 
errors in the commitments; but, in every 
such case I have had the pleasure of com- 
municating with the committing magis- 
trate, and there is not a single case in 
which those errors occurred that I have 
not, with the full concurrence of the com- 
mitting magistrate, advised Her Majesty 
to remit the punishment. And I may say 
nearly the same with respect to some cases 
of cumulative penalties which I thought 
pressed too severely on the offenders. I 
communicated with the magistrate con- 
cerned, and in almost all cases, with the 
full concurrence of the magistrate, I have 
remitted the punishment. The hon. Gentle- 
man has misrepresented somewhat the state 
of the law with respect to adjudications 
under the game laws. He said that game 
preservers constantly sat on the Bench to 
try questions arising under the game laws, 
and he proceeded to state that by a measure 
of last Session, the millowners were obliged 
to observe a very different rule, for that 
under that Act no millowner could sit to 
decide on a case arising in any mill, though 
not his own. Now in this the hon. Mem- 
ber is mistaken. The words of the Act 
are— 

“That no complaint referring to any such 
offence against this Act shall be heard bya 
justice of the peace or by a borough magistrate, 
being the occupier, or by a father, son, or bro- 
ther of the occupier, of the factory in which 
such offence shall have been committed.” 


There was no general prohibition, there- 
fore, of millowners acting as magistrates 
in such cases, as the hon. Member had res 
presented, but only of those who had a di- 
rect interest, and the near relatives of those 
who had a direct interest, in the factory 
where the offence against the act was com- 
mitted. But I am bound to say, that if a 
case came to my knowledge, that under the 
game laws any magistrate had acted on the 
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bench in a case of his own, I should not 
hesitate to express in the strongest man- 
ner the displeasure of Her Majesty, on 
account of such abuse of the Commis- 
sion of the Peace. I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman that I have great pleasure 
in answering parts of his speech in a man- 
ner not dissonant, I hope, from that in 
which he addressed the House. 1 shall 
also have pleasure in supporting his Motion 
for a Committee, and, as far as I can, I 
will engage that he shall have, as he stated 
he wished to have, a full, impartial, and 
searching inquiry. Now the composition 
of a Committee of this kind is of great im- 
portance, with a view to ensuring the im- 
partial investigation which is desired ; and 
I think, that if the hon. Member will post- 
pone the appointment of the Members of 
the Committee until Monday, and if, as is 
usual, the matter can be settled by com- 
munications out of the House, a satisfac- 
tory arrangement might easily be made. I 
hope that the inquiry will be perfectly 
full and dispassionate ; and if no change 
in the law should result from the ap- 
pointment of this Committee (of which 


I will not despair) I am convinced that it’ 


is possible that great moral good may result 
from their labours; and if such an effect 
should be realized, 1 may say, on behalf of 
my colleagues, that they will greatly. re- 
joice, and that every facility and assistance 
in the conduct of this inquiry shall be af- 
forded by the Government. 

Mr. Vernon Smith wished to address a 
few words to the House before the Motion 
was agreed to. He must confess that he 
regretted the course taken by the right 
hon. Baronet who had just sat down, for 
he did think it would be much more expe- 
dient if Her Majesty’s Government, seeing 
the great importance of the question, and 
—as the right hon. Baronet had admitted 
in the course of his speech—the growing 
feeling of disrespect for the game laws, 
which was extending throughout the 
country, had imitated the course pursued 
by Lord Grey’s Government, and had 
brought in a Bill embodying their views 
on the matter, instead of leaving it to a 
Committee of the House of Commons to 
enter upon unnecessary inquiries. What 
would be the result of these inquiries? 
Neither the right hon. Baronet nor the 
hon. Gentleman who had brought forward 
the Motion had stated to the House how 
they proposed the inquiry should proceed, 
or to what objects it should be directed. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bright) had 
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stated, with great ability, the evil results 
of the present system. The right hon. 
Baronet, who next addressed the House, 
did not attempt to contradict the description 
which the hon. Gentleman had given of 
those evils, and yet he virtually consented, 
by agreeing to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, to allow all those evils to continue 
unabated for at least another season, since 
it was utterly impossible that the Com- 
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|mittee could arrive at any conclusion in 


sufficient time to enable Parliament to 
legislate on the question in the present 
Session. What then was to be the result 
of the labours of the Committee? Were 
they merely to inquire whether the com- 
plaints which the right hon. Baronet had 


| described as so amusing were exaggerated 


or not, or whether the battue system of 
sporting should be encouraged or discoun- 
tenanced? A noble Duke had recently 
written a pamphlet on the subject, in 
which he proposed an assessment on game 
for its preservation ; but when he came to 
consider how that assessment was to be 
made, he very properly and very naturally 
shrunk from the attempt. Were the Com- 
mittee to direct their inquiries to that 
point, or did the right hon. Baronet mean 
that they should go into an inquiry into 
the nature of the tenant’s tenure in every 
case, and the agreements by which game 
was to be preserved? If that were done, 
then he could tell the House that nothing 
could be more endless, and he would add, 
more improper in its nature, than the in- 
quiry must prove to be. He thought the 
Committee, if appointed, ought to have 
their labours limited to an inquiry into the 
remedies by which the evils admitted to 
exist under the present system could be 
removed. There were not two Gentlemen 
in the House who would not admit the 
existence of those evils, The right hon. 
Baronet had stated that he was not fur- 
nished with statistics of the increase of 
game, but he could furnish him with some 
statistics of the increase of crime under the 
game laws, from the speech of the Duke of 
Richmond, in moving the commitment of 
the Bill of 1831, in the House of Lords. 
The noble Duke, in speaking of the old 
laws said,— 


“ The system was also attended with this 
baneful consequence—it increased and heigh- 
tened the feuds between the higher, the 
middle, and the lower classes. By the 22nd 
and 23rd of Charles II., a penalty of 5/., or 
imprisonment for three months, was inflicted 
on any unqualified person for shooting at a 
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hare or partridge. When an unfortunate 
labourer committed this offence, what was the 
consequence? He could not pay the fine ; he 
was incarcerated, and his wife and children 
were cast upon the parish. What must be the 
feelings of that man, when he saw a neigh- 
bouring gentleman allow his younger sons and 
his friends to do that, they having no right to 
do it, for which he was punished? He might 
be told that a poacher was a very worthless 
and bad character. He did not stand up there 
to defend poachers, but to deprecate the 
Jaw which impelled individuals to become 
achers. The labourer knew that, legally, 
e could not kill game, though it fed on his 
property; but he knew, also, that thousands 
in this capital would have game at their 
tables, and he felt that, by some means or 
other, the market must be supplied. The re- 
sult was, that he became a poacher, and thus 
the laws gave to the poacher the monopoly of 
selling game. The labourer could not stand 
the temptation ; it was too much for him. He 
violated the law, and after the first fatal step, 
he was too often hurried on, in his career of 
guilt and crime, till he finished a life of infamy 
on the scaffold, the victim of strong tempta- 
tion. Would their Lordships believe, that in 
three years, from 1827 to 1830, 8,502 persons 
were, according to a document laid before the 
House of Commons, convicted of offences 
against the game laws in England and Wales, 
many of those individuals being under eigh- 
teen years of age?” 


Such was the state of the law, and the 
amount of offences against it, prior to 
1831; but it had been stated by the hon. 
Member for Durham that no less than 
4,500 convictions for offences against the 
laws took place within the last year alone. 
Therefore they had the fact before them, 
that the convictions under the existing 
game laws, compared with the convictions 
under the game laws repealed in 1881, 
showed an increase of nearly two to one; 
and, with that fact ascertained, what ad- 
vantage was to be derived from inquiries 
into details which they had already before 
them? He believed every Gentleman in 
the House would also admit the great in- 
crease in latter years in the quantity of 
game, to which the hon, Member for 
Durham had referred, and on that point, 
likewise, he did not think any inquiry was 
necessary. It would, he thought, be im- 
possible for them to compel men to give up 
the preservation of game; but he consi- 
dered they were bound to take from these 
game preservers any support which they 

erived from legislative enactments, which 
drew «a distinction between game and 
other property. He might probably be 
told by persons acquainted with the sub- 
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ject that there was very little difference 
between trespassers in pursuit of game, 
and trespassers for other purposes; but in 
the latter the, punishment was under the 
Malicious Trespass Act to the amount of 
injury done, with a certain penalty beyond 
it ; while, in the case of the trespasser in 
pursuit of game, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stepped in, and demanded a 
fiscal penalty. The offender was called 
upon for 20. additional fine for not having 
a game certificate ; and under the Assessed 
Taxes Act, it was probable that he would 
be fined a sum amounting to no less than 
20/., and all the charges might amount to 
an aggregate penalty of 27/. He thought 
that an extreme hardship against such per- 
sons, and that the penalty against them 
ought not to be more severe than against 
any other trespassers. Under the old sys. 
tem game were regarded as fer@ nature ; 
but at the present day, when they were 
fattened in many cases as carefully as if 
they were fed in a coop, it would be absurd 
to apply such a term to thera. And yet it 
was impossible to apply te game any of 
the three conditions which constituted pro- 
perty, namely, confinement, identification, 
and reclaiming ; and, therefore, they could 
not hope to impress upon the minds of a 
large class of men any feeling of respect 
for game as private property in the ordinary 
signification of the term. He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Durham as to the 
absence of any moral feeling in the bulk of 
the community against the destruction of 
game. It was an offence not forbidden by 
any moralist who had ever written. It 
was, in fact, merely a statuable offence ; 
and, under such circumstances, he would 
ask the House, with the hon. Member for 
Durham, were they to establish a penal 
code merely for their own amusement ? 
He repeated that he could see no reason 
why offences against game should not be 
placed on the same footing as all other of- 
fences by trespassers. If a person broke 
down a fence, or stole a twig, the magis- 
trates might fine him the amount of the 
property damaged or taken, and also im- 
pose a punishment, under the Malicious 
Trespass Act, for the crime ; and he thought 
the same course should be adopted with 
regard to game trespassers. He agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet that the late 
Act was indeed a change from the feudal 
system, and an attempt to make game be 
regarded more in the light of property than 
before. It was, therefore, calculated to do 
good as far as it went; but it promoted 
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many of the evils of which they now com- 
plained. It made the game laws more 
agreeable to the middle classes, but more 
odious than they had hitherto been to the 

rer classes of society. It had been said 
that by adopting any measure which would 
diminish the number of game preservers, 
they would throw a great mass of unem- 
ployed persons on the labour market who 
were now engaged in the preservation of 
game, and that, therefore, some evil as 
well as some good would follow from a re- 
peal of the existing laws; but he thought 
that was, after all, but a minor considera- 
tion in comparison with the great deterio- 
ration of morals to which the present game 
laws gave rise. No one could overrate 
that evil. In fact, the offences against the 
game laws appeared to him to be the be- 
ginning of nearly all the crime in the coun- 
try. It was on these grounds that he 
would have wished the right hon. Baronet 
to introduce a measure for the repeal of 
the existing Jaw, as had been done by the 
Government of Lord Grey, without the 
intervention of a Committee. [Sir J. 


Graham was a party to the introduction of 
that former measure, and could not treat it 
with so little ceremony.] The right hon. 
Baronet might have concurred in the mea- 


sure ten years ago, and have seen reason 
to change his opinion respecting it since 
then ; and, in fact, he was now consenting 
to the appointment of a Committee to in- 
quire into the very law which he then 
sanctioned. No man could venture to say 
that they might safely remove all laws re- 
lating to game, and introduce a system 
allowing any man to shoot day or night on 
every man's property; but some interme- 
diate course might easily be adopted. He 
concurred with the hon. Member for Dur- 
ham in commiserating with minor offen- 
ders in the punishments which were in- 
flicted on them under the game laws, 
though he certainly could not say he felt 
great sympathy with those who suffered 
for murders which they had committed in 
the manner described by the hon. Gentle- 
man. The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
again expressing his regret that the Go- 
vernment had not taken a different course 
with regard to the matter then before the 
House, as the appointment of the Com- 
mittee must be followed by a postpone- 
ment of any remedial measure for another 
year. 

Mr. Darby thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. V. Smith) had in- 
volved himself in inextricable confusion 
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and difficulty in discussing this question. 
The right hon. Gentleman had objected to 
cumulative penalties, and had pointed out 
the difficulties attending the Trespass Act ; 
but was he prepared to abolish game certi- 
ficates, and to allow every person to carry 
a gun, and shoot over his land, the only 
remedy being a penalty for trespass? He 
considered that the right hon. Gentleman 
had involved himself in the utmost con- 
fusion; and he certainly thought that the 
hon. Member for Durham had evinced 
great prudence when he stated that he was 
not prepared to suggest any measure on 
this subject. He must confess that he 
thought no one could object to the tone by 
which the speech of the hon. Member for 
Durham (Mr. Bright) was characterized ; 
and he could only express his hope that the 
hon. Gentleman would, on all future occa- 
sions, adopt a similar tone. If the hon. 
Member did that, he would not find that 
hon. Gentlemen connected with agricul- 
tural districts were unwilling to co-operate 
with him in promoting measures advan- 
tageous to the interests of the country. 
He must say—as had been stated by the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham)—that 
some of the cases referred to by the hon. 
Member for Durham were a little ex- 
aggerated. The greater part of the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech dealt with this ques- 
tion as between landlord and tenant ; 
and he had stated that he was not pre- 
pared to recommend the House to inter- 
fere with private rights and property. 
Unquestionably the effect of these laws 
with regard to the good conduct and mo- 
rality of the poor was a question well de- 
serving the Committee’s consideration ; but 
if the hon. Gentleman believed that by 
abolishing the game laws he would remove 
all temptations to crime in the agricultural 
districts, and make everybody virtuous, he 
was utterly mistaken. He saw a great 
deal of the poor in the agricultural districts, 
and the great mass of them, as far as he 
had seen, were most grateful for any efforts 
to promote their comforts and welfare; but 
there were among them some who were 
disinclined to work. They sometimes 
heard of men who had families being ap- 
prehended for poaching, and expressing 
their willingness to work if they could ob- 
tain employment ; but he believed that in 
most cases these representations would be 
found on investigation to be entirely un- 
founded. He considered that the right 
hon. Baronet had pursued the proper course 
in granting this Committee, if it was to be 
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a fair Committee, and especially if it was 
to investigate the most important part of 
the question—the moral effect of the game 
laws. He must say that the speech of the 
right hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
V. Smith) was one of the most extraordi- 
nary he had ever heard in that House ; for, 
though the right hon. Gentleman urged 
that Government ought to have introduced 
a specific measure on this subject, he had 
shown the great and numerous difliculties 
attending such a course. He thought, 
therefore, that the difficulties and perplexi- 
ties which encompassed the question fully 
justified the right hon. Baronet in declining 
to bring forward a Bill. 

Mr. Francis Henry Fitzhardinge Ber- 
heley said, he was very unwilling that the 
debate should terminate without at least 
one Member of that House expressing his 
dissent from the positions which the hon, 
Member for Durham had assumed. It was 
not his intention to oppose the appointment 
of the Committee which the right hon. 
Baronet was prepared to concede ; but he 
could not for one moment allow that the 
reasons which the hon. Member for Dur- 
ham had stated for its appointment were 
valid and sufficient. Indeed, he thought 
the hon. Member for Durham owed the 
concession of this Committee to the pe- 
culiar course which he had adopted that 
night, so very unlike the course which 
had been adopted throughout the coun- 
try by those persons, whether orators or 
writers for the press, who had advocated 
so strenuously the abolition of the game 
laws. He must say that the agitation 
which had been carried on in reference 
to that question, ever since the hon. 
Member for Durham gave notice of his 
Motion—an agitation with which the hon. 
Gentleman was connected, and in whichhe 
had taken part—was one, the character of 
which was anything but creditable. It 
was an agitation which, in his owu opin- 
ion, was very well calculated not to for- 
ward the cause, but to make people look 
upon the course the hon. Member was 
pursuing with suspicion. He agreed on 
many points with the hon. Member for 
Durham. There was no person in that 
House who desired an abolition of the 
Corn Laws more than he (Mr. Berkeley) 
did. He was perfectly contented to be 
called anything which hon. Gentlemen 
pleased—a Radical, a Reformer, or if the 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite preferred 
the term, a Whig-radical—and_ to oppose 
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them as such ; but he never would assume 
personalities towards those Gentlemen 
who were opposed to him, and he trusted 
that he would always be found to give 
them credit for proper motives when he 
happened to differ from them in opinion, 
Now, if he followed the agitation touching 
these game laws throughout the country, 
what did he find? From east to west, 
and from north to south, he found the 
landocracy held up as a set of tyrants. 
He found the hon. Gentleman setting 
himself forth as the farmer’s friend, and 
in that character striving apparently to 
set the tenant-farmers and their landlords 
at variance, Now he did maintain that 
such a course of agitation was well calcu- 
lated to prejudice the hon. Member's 
course ; and he was very glad thaton intro- 
ducing the subject into that House he had 
adopted a different mode of proceeding. 
He had reaped the benefit of a course 
which he had now pursued by the Go- 
vernment conceding to him the Committee, 
for he verily believed that for that con- 
cession he was indebted to the moderation 
of the tone which he had assumed, But 
still he, for one, could not permit the op- 
portunity to pass without expressing his 
dissent from the opinion that the game 
laws were in fault as regarded the crimes 
and offences which had taken place under 
them. They might just as well contend 
that any other statute besides the game 
laws was to blame for an excess of crime. 
Take, for instance, offences against the 
revenue laws. There was a great similarity 
in the character and pursuit of the 
smuggler and the poacher. There was 
something adventurous in the life of both, 
which had, no doubt, great charms for 
the wild and the dissolute, nor did such 
offenders lose caste with their particular 
class. But did the hon. Member know 
that at one time more murders were com- 
mitted under the revenue laws, than were 
ever committed under the game laws? 
The hon, Member could not be ignorant 
of the fact that more violence was perpe- 
trated, more murders were committed, 
under the former than under the latter. 
But did the Government, on discovering 
the extent of crime which prevailed under 
the revenue laws, immediately assume 
what the hon. Gentleman had assumed io 
the case of the game laws, that the laws 
should be abolished on account of the 
crimes which had been committed ? No; 
instead of abolishing the laws, the Go- 
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vernment took the opposite course. They 
strengthened the executive power; they 
put on a blockade force; they adopted 
every means tocheck smuggling; and the 
consequence was that they did put down 
the evil. But the hon. Gentleman, and 
those who agreed with him out of that 
House, contended that the instant crime 
took place under a statute that statute 
should be abolished. Why, it was not 
the game laws alone which were disagree- 
able to a certain class of the community. 
There were other laws which were equally 
distasteful to one class of persons fre- 
quently referred to in the newspapers— 
the light fingered gentry, There were 
certain laws which were extremely dis- 
agreeable to that portion of society. But 
was he to be told that because an excess 
of crime aro e under particular laws they 
were therefore to be abolished? Why, if 
they were to follow the hon. Gentleman’s 
principle of legislation, the result would 
be this: If any body of men found par- | 
ticular laws disagreeable they would only | 
have to offend against them, and to com- | 
mit murders in doing so, in order to secure | 
their abolition. Such a principle of legis- | 
lation was of the most imbecile order. | 


He could imagine nothing more monstrous | 


and ridiculous. It was actually the prin- | 
ciple of old Dogberry, the constable. If; 
they took Dogberry’s language, word for ; 
word, they would find the opinions of ; 
those who advocated the abolition of the} 
game laws precisely similar to those of ; 
the weak o!d constable. If the House 
would allow him, he would point out the | 
resemblance. Dogberry tells the watch 
(continued the hon. Gentleman), “ that 
they shall visit all the ale-houses, and bid 
them that are drunk get them to bed.” 
“How, if they will not?” ask the watch. 
“Why then let them alone until they. 
are sober;” is his reply. The watch | 
inquire, “‘ If we know a man to be a thief, | 
shall we not lay hands upon him?” 
“The most peaceable way for yon,” says 
the sagacious Dogberry, ‘‘if you do take 
a thief is, to let him show himself what | 
he is, and steal out of your company.” 
Exactly the non-interference principle of 
the hon. Member for Durham; with just 
this difference, Dogberry lets the thief 
go, the hon, Member for Durham would | 
abolish the statute which detains him. | 
The principle was the same; it was the 
principle of abolishing all statutes against , 
which offences were committed. Such a! 
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principle appeared to him, he repeated, to 
be absolutely monstrous, and he trusted that 
the House would not assent to it. Now, 
as the Committee was to be appointed, he 
did trust that it would be a fair one. He 
should like very much to hear to what 
point their labours were to be directed ; 
for upon that subject he confessed that 
he was at present entirely in the dark. 
If they were to follow the course of the 
agitation, he must pronounce the inquiry 
to be absolutely absurd. The hon. Mem 

ber confessed that he was perfectly igno- 
rant of farming, that he knew nothing of 
sporting. He had shown a great want of 
knowledge of ornithology and natural his- 
tory. Hon. Members who came to that 
House impressed with the idea of the de- 
structiveness of game, were utterly igno- 
rant of the subject; and persons should 
know more about it before they took part 
in the discussion. He would appeal more 
especially to those hon. Members who 
were agriculturisis, and who were not 
ashamed, also to be called sportsmen ; 
for really, ifhe might judge from the ac- 
counts which he had read of this agitation, 
to be either an agriculturist or a sports- 
man was to be one of a denounced class. 
He would ask whether it would not ap- 
pear from those accounts as though the 
pheasants, the partridges, and game in 
general, had not a moment to themselves 
from year to year, but were constantly 
employed in devouring grain? Now, did 
the hon. Member for Durham know that 
for six months in the year, pheasants and 
partridges could hardly be called grani- 
vorous? From the time when the power 
of the sun brings the insect world into life, 
from that moment the quantity of grain 
destroyed by pheasants and partridges 
was actually as nothing. He could tell 
the hon. Gentleman that he had seen 
pheasants on their nests tempted with 
grain, and actually turning away from it. 
He appealed to any hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther he ever saw a pheasant go neara 
stack of barley, beans, or any other grain 
placed for its use, after the month of 
April? The fact was, that they fed on 
insects and grubs; and they were parti- 
cularly destructive to that injurious insect 
the wire worm. It could not be pretend- 
ed that they eat the corn in the month of 
May. The injury which they committed 
must take place when the grain was ripe. 
But whoever heard of a pheasant seizing 
upon ears of corn before the corn had been 
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cut? The pheasant, as many hon. Mem- 
bers whom he addressed well knew, if he 
might use the expression, was a gleaner 
and not a reaper. To judge, however, 
from the writings and speeches of those 
who agitated this question, and especially 
from those of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
it would appear as if the pheasants were 
continually eating wheat and barley. The 
most extraordinary statements were made, 
and the most extraordinary abuse was 
lavished on the proprietors. Pheasants’ 
crops were dissected, and the grains of 
corn enumerated which they contained, 
without any consideration from whence 
and how they were obtained. Lord Nor- 
manton was visited with abuse for pur- 
chasing Mr. Henry Baring’s property and 
preserving game, and Mr. Henry Baring 
was depicted as a kind of Robinson Crusoe, 
going about destroying game with four 
guns on his shoulder. 


evening, he had no hesitation in saying, 


that the meeting at which that petition | 


was agreed to was a most disreputable 
meeting. He would tell the hon. Gentle- 
man, that his friend Jenkins—the gentle- 
man who was found speaking at that 
meeting, went to the beer houses on Sa- 
turday night, and treated the labourers, 
to get signatures to the petition. That he 
would prove; and he would prove like- 
wise, that the petition was got up merely 
on account of a feud between two farmers, 
and, in point of fact, there was not game 
enough in the neighbourhood to injure 
any farmers whatever. But now, he would 
ask, what were the Committee to do with 
reference to this matter? Was the House 
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'was the farmer protected against these 
depredators? Although these pigeons 
might destroy seed as fast as it was sown, 
and though it was impossible to identify 
them, a heavy penalty—a heavy penalty 
of half-a-guinea for each bird—was in- 
curred by any person who killed them, 
The pigeon is to be protected, yet it will 
fly five miles to rob a farmer, while 
you deny protection to the partridge, on 
the ground of its wandering habits, You 
must protect both or neither, to be con- 
sistent. But how was it that the hon. 
Gentlemen (Mr. Bright) and his friends, 
who so frequently quoted the golden 
maxims of republican nations, had not 
referred to the game laws of any other 
country? Where was their pattern repub- 
lic, their El Dorado—their Utopia —Ame- 
rica? Why had not the hon. Gentleman 
referred them to that country? Because 
in America the game laws were infinitely 
more stringent and severe than they were 
‘in England. He held in his hand the 
/game laws of New York, New Jersey, 
‘inclusive of Duchess County, Queen's 
County; King’s County, and Suffolk 
County, he bad selected States in which 
| the negro and the white man were upon 
‘equal terms. Now, there a law existed 
| protecting the birds and beasts during the 
breeding season; and though they might 
_be considered as fere nature in some 
| States, yet he would show that they were 
| treated strictly as private property in 
| Others. The penalty for shooting a deer 
| out of season was twenty-five dollars ; and 
| the law went on from a deer through a 
; number of other animals, down to the 
‘miserable musk-rat, for shooting which 
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to legislate so that game should be entirely | the penalty was one dollar. What would 
extirpated in this country? Should they | the House think if an hon. Member were 
favour the intrusion of an armed rabble | to get up and propose a penalty of 5s. for 
on landed estates? Should they deny to | killing a hedgehog? The magistrates of 
a man the right to possess the beast and | America, under this law, could act on an 
the bird which he bred and fed? Some- | information, and if it was merely suspected 
thing had been said about the impossi- | that a green deer’s skin was concealed in 
bility or impropriety of making birds and | a man’s house, they could issue a search 
beasts private property, because they had , warrant, to enter that house aud make a 
locomotive powers, and could not beiden- | search, and if a green deer’s skin was 
tified. Why who could swear to a trout | found, the person was liable to a penalty 
or pike: and would they hand over the | of twenty-five dollars. For birds, also, 
Duke of Richmond’s salmon to every one | the saine kind of penalties existed ; for 


who pleased to catch them, because they 
could not be sworn to or identified ! Who 
can swear to a dovecot pigeon? and yet 
he had seen 700 pigeons follow at the 


| killing grouse, or as they were called in 
some of the Acts heath-hens, for phea- 
sants, for partridges, and quail; when he 
| said pheasants he ought to explain that 


tail of a plough, and eat the good seed as | though this was the word he found in the 


fast as it was thrown down. 


But how | Acts, the bird itself, he believed, was 
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really the pine partridge. The penalties 
were extended even to the migratory wood- 
cock. Now let them turn to the laws of 
the State of New Jersey. That State more | 
resembled England than almost any other 
State of the Union; it was very populous 
and fertile, and it was adjacent to the 
great cities of New York and Philadelphia. | 
The first game law of this State to which 
he should call their attention, although 
there might be others passed before it, was | 
of the date of 1771, when New Jersey was | 
a British Colony. That law prohibited | 
any person from carrying a gun over) 
another man’s property without leave, 
under a penalty of 40s. and costs. There 
was the same penalty for setting snares for 
deer, iron spears, or pointed sticks, or for 
hunting with bloodhounds or beagles. If 
any stranger in the Colony should shoot 
over another man’s land, without leave, he 
was liable to a penalty of 5/. and the for- 
feiture of the gun. Now, it might be said, 
that this law was passed in 1771. But 
when these republicans shook off the yoke 
of Great Britain, did they shake off the 
game laws? By no means, At that time 
they were not in a humour to find much 
to admire in British institutions ; yet they 
found no fault with the game laws. In 
1820 they increased their stringency; in 
1837, they enacted a supplement to these 
laws, and in 1838, a second supplement. 
But there was one section of the law he 
ought to mention, which prohibited hunt- 
ing even over the waste lands of the State. 
It enacted that all persons, except free- 
holders, or the sons of freeholders, above 
eighteen years of age, should be prohibited 
from hunting on the waste and unim- 
proved lands of the State, under a penalty 
of 20s. for each offence. Now, at some 
future time the hon. Member for Durham 
would no doubt visit the city of Phila- 
delphia, in which he would find many 
respectable men of his own peculiar class. 
He could say that for no class had he 
(Mr. Henry Berkeley) more respect. He 
numbered many friends among the Society 
of Friends, and he could say that that 
class was a most respectable, kind, and 
hospitable one. He had no doubt that 
the hon. Member for Durham would be 
made very welcome in the city of Phi- 
ladelphia. There he would find the sa- 
voury venison well protected by law, phea- 
sants, quails, partridges, aud birds of all 
descriptions, with which the hon. Gentle- 
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hon. Gentleman beware bow he carried 
that natural instinct which he said all 
men possessed, to kill game whenever they 
saw it; let him beware how he indulged 
his propensity for poaching in the adjoin- 
ing State of New Jersey, because he would 
find it rather more expensive than in Eng- 
land. And let him give the hon. Member 
a word of advice; if he carried out with 
him one of Manton’s or Purdy’s guns, he 
might find the penalty, with the forfeiture 
of the gun, amount to 60/. or 70/. He 
had to thank the House for the patience 
with which they had heard him. He 
could only say, in conclusion, that he 
trusted that this Committee, be what it 
might, would prove successful. He would 
not oppose it; but what on earth its at- 
tention was to be directed to he could not 
conceive. 

Captain Rous said, there could be but 
one feeling in the House as to the moderate 
and statesmanlike speech which the hon. 
Member for Durham had made on this 
subject. At the same time, he was satisfied 
that many of his statements were exag- 
gerated, for he had lived long enough in a 
sporting country to know that great exag- 
gerations prevailed on this subject. He 
held in his hand a pamphlet published 
against the game laws which had already 
gone through three editions. It contained 
some statements connected with the estate 
of a noble relative of his own; and among 
other things, it was said, that one of the 
keepers had last year been destroyed by 
poachers. All he would say in answer to 
this was, that during the last three hun- 
dred years no gamekeeper had been hurt or 
murdered on that estate. Again, it was 
stated, that within a short time two keepers 
had shot themselves, from the fear that on 
the arrival of his noble relative at home 
they would be found fault with for want 
of game. This pamphlet had now been pub- 
lished for three months; and he hoped the 
House would excuse him if he were to 
defend the cause of his own brother. One 
of the keepers referred to, had been head 
keeper on the estate for thirty-three 
years; he had latterly fallen into a bad 
state of health, and wished to give up his 
place, but was prevailed upon to remain. 
Soon after he lost a child by death, and 
the sorrow so preyed upon him, that in a 
fit of despondency, he shot himself. It 
appeared that on the following day, ano- 
ther person who was head keeper of the 
greyhounds, had accompanied his wife to 
church: and on coming home, while his 
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children were playing at the door, he took 
down his gun, went into the garden, and 
whether voluntary or by accident, no one 
could tell, he shot himself also. All he 
could say was this, that if his brother or he 
had come a week sooner, they would have 
cheered up these men, and he firmly be- 
lieved these melancholy occurrences would 
not have happened. The whole question 
of the game laws resolved itself into this, 
—If a gentleman with an estate of 4,000/. 
a year, wished to preserve game for the 
amusement of himself and his friends, it 
was absolutely necessary that he should de- 
duct so much from the value of his rent roll. 
He knew many cases where game was pre- 
-served, which was let at 20 per cent. less 
than land where game was not preserved. 
That was the plain fact. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Durham contended that the pre- 
servation of game affected the morals of 
the labouring classes. But the very same 
argument would apply to shopkeepers ex- 
posing their goods. There was a tendency 
in a labouring man to steal a pheasant ; 
but there was the same tendency in a 
starving man to steal goods wherever they 
were exposed. ‘There was as much immo- 


rality in the one case as in the other. But 
the reason whya labouring manstole a phea- 


sant rather than ducks or other fowls was, 
that the proprietor could swear to the iden- 
tity of the one, and not to the other. He 
would as readily steal cattle; but he knew 
. that he was liable to be hanged or trans- 
ported for that ; and he had no great taste 
for either of these punishments. For him- 
self, he could say that he lived in a county 
where game was very strictly preserved, 
and there was not a better set of people in 
the world, nor more honest or industrious 
peasantry. There had not been an incen- 
diary fire within ten miles of the place 
where he lived, and nothing could be better 
than the good feeling which existed be- 
tween the landowner and the labourer. 
He would state an opposite case, which 
occurred in his county on the estate of an 
amiable nobleman, who had written a 
pamphlet on the game laws. That noble- 
man preserved his game, but after a pecu- 
liar fashion ; he would not allow his keepers 
to watch at night, but he allowed his te- 
nants to shoot upon his estate, on this pro- 
viso, that for fear of demoralising the people, 
they should not employ labourers on the 
farms. What was the consequence? The 
whole inhabitants of the parish where the 
noble Lord resided, were poachers; and 
they did not confine their poaching to their 
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own parish, but they intruded into other 
parishes ; and when they were asked why 
they did not stay in their own parish— 
they answered, “ because the pheasants 
there are so lean and starved they will not 
sell, and, therefore, we are obliged to come 
and steal yours.” He might notice further, 
that all these people that were to be kept 
so pure and moral were most determined 
sheep stealers. That was the difference 
between a county that was well preserved, 
and a county that was not half preserved, 
He had no doubt that the game laws, like 
many other laws, required revision. All 
he asked was, that they should not go to 
the extent of destroying game entirely, 
but leave something to induce young men 
to live in their own country, instead of 
going to the Continent, for when once 
they acquired a taste of living abroad, they 
came home generally very insignificant 
and worthless members of society. 

Mr. Hume said, his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bristol had strangely misun- 
derstood the object of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Durham in bringing forward 
his Motion. The hon. Member (Mr. Ber- 
keley) in travelling to America for an ar- 
gument had made quite a mistake. If 
his hon. Friend was disposed to compare 
the laws of America with the laws of Eng- 
land, let him take them as a whole, and 
let there be a specia] discussion upon the 
subject. There might be some laws in 
America which he (Mr. Hume) should 
condemn, whilst there might be others 
which he thought might be introduced to 
the manifest improvement of our own; 
but in referring to them as he had, the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Berkeley) had not done 
justice to the object of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Durham. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bright) did not wish to affect the 
property of any individual, but he wished 
for some alteration in these laws, because 
they had produced evils which no man 
could regard without being appalled. He 
(Mr. Hume) could not understand why 
his hon. Friend the Member for Bristol 
should not be as anxious for a Committee 
as his hon. Friend the Member for Dur- 
ham, because he admitted public feeling 
was against these laws, and some modifica- 
tion was necessary in them. The hon. 
Member admitted this fact, and in proof 
of it he said societies had been established, 
and meetings held from one end of the 
country to the other, all denouncing the 
game laws. Could anything be stated 
more powerfully in support of the position 
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that the evils produced by these laws re- 
quired aremedy? The hon. Member for 
Durham deserved great credit for the man- 
ner in which he had brought the question 
forward ; and the country at large upon 
reading the speech he had delivered, would 
be deeply grateful to him for it. Look 
at the situation of the country under the 
operation of these laws. Noless than 4,540 
persons was the number annually convieted 
under them. In 1811 there were only 
127 persons committed for game offences ; 
and in the same year, 1811, the con- 
vietions for all offences in England and 
Wales were 3,163; whilst last year, those 
under the game laws alone were no less than 
4,540. Was it possible for any man to 
hear this statement, and not see there was 
something calling for remedy? The right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had been twitted for in- 
consistency, but he had shown the best 
possible spirit on this question ; and he had 
done so evidently from a conviction that 
evils existed which ought to be remedied. 
He (Mr. Hume) thought inquiry ought to 
take place. 

Mr. Liddell had heard the speech of the 
hon Member for Durham with great in- 
terest—with considerable pain—as he al- 
luded to the various points he brought be- 
fore the House. He did not mean to 
oppose the appointment of a Committee ; 
but he must own it would have been more 
satisfactory to him if the hon. Member for 
Durham, or any hon. Gentleman on his 
side of the House, had indicated in their 
speech some shadow of the alteration in 
the system which they expected as the re- 
sult of the labours of the Committee. He 
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might state that his paternal property was | 
situated in a very populous neighbourhood , 
—that it covered a large area of ground, 
and that for many years the game on that | 


property had been strictly protected. He 
was bound to say with regard to that im- 
mense population that he had seen nothing 
of them, generally speaking, but the most 


excellent disposition and observance of the | 
was with reference to the damage done by 


law. At the same time, evil dispositions 
did exist—it was with pain he had seen 
several outrages take place on his father’s 
property. One case of murder had lately 
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a recurrence of such evils ; but, after long 
and anxious consideration, they came to the 
deliberate conclusion that they would not 
consent to do any thing of the kind. Not 
so much for the sake of the game, but like- 
wise for the security of the property, for 
the comfort of the family and the establish- 
ment, for the security of the ladies of the 
house in their daily exercises, it was ne~ 
cessary to keep watch, and to protect the 
property from marauders. He was anxious 
to see the game laws improved ; but let 
the House take care that they did not 
make matters worse instead of better—be- 
cause he was convinced that if the game 
laws were entirely done away, and if thev 
were to depend entirely upon an extension 
of the Trespass Act, then, in populous 
neighbourhoods every third person would 
curry a gun; and on Sundays and holidays 
gangs of men would go about armed, dis- 
turbing in a very serious degree the peace 
of society. All these dangers must be 
avoided in making any alteration in the ex- 
isting law. It was but fair to consider 
also who were the parties that were really 
to blame for these outrages. Let him put 
a case to the House. They all knew that 
in the immediate neighbourhood of this 
house there were beautiful walks and plea« 
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sure grounds laid out for the recreation of 
the inhabitants of the metropolis; and a 
society had been at the pains to stock them 


with waterfowl. They were to be seen 
there tame; and he believed they afforded 
great interest and amusement to the citi- 
zens. Now, what would be said of the 
man, who, because his family were starved, 
carried a gun into the park, shot two or 
three of the ducks, carried them away, and 
on being interfered with by the park- 
keeper, knocked him down with the butt- 
end of his gun. Who would be to blame 
in such a case—the law that protected the 
parks, or the man that broke the law? It 


| was the same case with regard to the pro- 


' tection of estates. 


The question divided 


| itself, as the hon. Member for Durham had 


stated, into two distinct heads. The first 


the game to the extent of agricultural pro- 
duce they destroyed, and the other was to 


| the outrages to which he had already al- 


occurred, and four cases of frightful out- | 


rages on the person. The House would 
easily believe that, on such events occur- 
ing, the subject engaged the earnest atten- 
tion of his father, and every member of his 
family. They were willing to sacrifice all 


the game on the property rather than have . 


luded. With reference to the amount of 
food the game destroyed, he believed, with 
the hon. Member for Bristol, that that was 
very much exaggerated—that in almost 
every case it was a case between landlord 
and tenant, with which the House had no 
occasion to interfere—and the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Durham ought to recollect, when 
he next founded an argument against the 
game in his orations before the Anti-Corn 
Law League, that they destroyed such a 
quantity of human food—he ought to re- 
collect that they themselves in turn became 
food—equally advantageous, equally palata- 
ble, and equally profitable in the market. 
He did not, however, as he had said, mean 
to oppose the Committee. On the con- 
trary, it the hon. Member for Durham 
wished if, he was willing to become a 
member of it, and to enter upon the in- 
quiry with as much moderation and impar- 
tiality as the hon. Member had brought 
forward his Motion, but at the same time 
he did not expect much good from it. 

Mr. Aglionby concurred in the propriety 
of bringing forward this Motion, and in 
the sentiments expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Home 
Department. He certainly must say that 
he was surprised there could be found in 
the House a Member inclined to find fault 
with the course pursued by the right hon. 
Baronet. He did expect that much good 


would result from a full inquiry before a 
full Committee, where witnesses might be 
examined, and he believed the result would 
be, that a great many of the exaggerated 


statements that had gone abroad upon the 
subject would be corrected. He did be- 
lieve that a portion of the statements which 
had been made by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Durham — and which, no 
doubt, that hon. Gentleman implicitly be- 
lieved, not knowing so much of the 
country, and of the operation of the game 
laws as many hon. Members present—was 
exaggerated. The hon. Member said there 
had been an outcry against the game laws 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. 
Why, he had been in the north of England, 
and he had never heard of such an outcry. 
It might be that in Suffulk meetings had 
been got up for the express purpose ; but 
in the north of England, in Cumberland, 
and in Westmoreland, nothing of such 
meetings had heen heard, and, be it re- 
membered, there were game preserves in 
those counties. ‘Then, again, the hon. 
Member for Durham stated in his speech 
that this was a question between Jandlord 
and tenant, and he would have them to 
believe that the preservation of game was 
injurious to the cultivation of the soil. 
Now, he (Mr. Aglionby) did not believe 
that such was the case. In the part of the 
country to which he belonged, in Cum- 
berland, and other parts of the north of 
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England, the properties generally were di- 
vided into small portions, the land was 
very well cultivated, and game was so di- 
vided that there was not above one hare 
for 500 acres. And he knew that there 
was a general kindness existing between 
the landlord and the tenant; that the 
landlords were generous men, and lived on 
the best of terms with their tenants; and 
that, too, where game was preserved. This 
was the state of things in his own imme- 
diate neighbourhood. He saw a Gentle- 
man opposite to him who had large estates, 
not exactly near him (Mr. Aglionby), but 
certainly not very far off him, and who 
could bear out the statements he had made; 
and though game was preserved in that 
locality, there was not better cultivated 
land than was there to be found. He must 
say, that when the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) quoted 
a comparative number of convictions of 
persons between the last year and the year 
1811, in order to show the injurious effect 
of the game laws, he (Mr. Aglionby) was 
not at all convinced that the increase of 
crime was attributable to the operation of 
the game laws. The hon. Member said 
the offences now committed under the game 
laws were equal to all the offences com- 
mitted in 1811. Now, that was not owing 
to the game laws, but to many other cir- 
cumstances. Destroy all the game in the 
country, and that would not diminish the 
quantity of crime. He ventured to pre- 
dict that if there was not a head of game 
in the country the property law would 
then be found fault with, as the game laws 
were now. If the hon. Member for Dur- 
ham was to succeed in destroying the game 
laws altogether, and an end was to be put 
to battues, did they think that that would 
give satisfaction to the country ? Did they 
not know that in the north of England, 
and in some parts of Scotland, where there 
were not many battues, that, without the 
inducement or temptation of seeing the 
game near them, persons came a distance of 
20 miles from the mines, with guns, in 
pursuit of game? Now, that was not 
attributable to the game laws. He quite 
agreed with the sentiments expressed by 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department. Whatever alter- 
ations might be made in reference to these 
laws, he hoped they would have the result 
of improving the morality of the people. 
At sume future period they should have 
more evidence on the subject, and for the 
present he would not go further into the 
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subject. He hoped the Committee would 
commence its sittings as soon as possible, 
so that their Report might speedily be laid 
on the Table of the House. 

Colonel Sibihorp agreed with what had 
been said by the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth. He would not say the same of the 
hon. Member for Northampton, who ap- 
peared to him in his speech rather to en- 
courage a disposition in people to make 
inroads and destroy private property. He 
did not advocate the game laws, nor would 
he oppose the Committee. But he must 
say that the language of the hon. Member 
for Durham appeared to him to be con- 
sistent with all the speeches he made in 
this House, raising an impression in the 
country that there existed a bad feeling 
between the landlords and tenant farmers. 
He could not have a stronger proof that 
that was not the case than was shown by 
this circumstance—that when he was 
prowling about the country as the advocate 
of the Anti-Corn Law League he had only 
been able to pick six cases in which he had 
obtained information from tenant farmers 
as to the destruction caused on their farms 
by the game. It appeared that he had 
dropped into one of the most extensive 
localities in the United Kingdom—the 
county of Lincoln; and there he had met 
with one intelligent farmer, who told him 
that he would rather see the abolition of 
the game laws than the continuance of the 
Corn Laws. He could not tell where the 


hon. Member had picked up that one in- 
telligent farmer ; perhaps, as a friend near 


him had suggested, on the railroad. If 
that intelligent farmer had entertained the 
hon. Member with a hare or a pheasant, 
he wondered if the hon. Member would 
have rejected it? He was of opinion that 
the hon. Member would not—that if the 
intelligent farmer had presented him with a 
hare or a brace of pheasants, that he would 
not have been disposed to ask whether they 
had been shét by license or snared by a 
poacher. But let him tell the hon. Member 
for Durham to take care how he prowled 
about Lincolnshire; and though he had 
not taken out a game certificate for the 
last five or six years—though he cared 
nothing about game—yet, if he caught the 
hon. Member in that county, he would not 
be the last to assist in apprehending him, 
bringing him before a magistrate, who, he 
hoped, would inflict such a fine as was due 
to the punishment of such an interloper. 
Mr. G. Berkeley said, that the speech of 
the hon. Member for Durham, in bringing 
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forward the subject now before the House, 
differed materially from all the speeches 
of the hon. Member which he had heard 
or read previously. For his part, he (Mr. 
G. Berkeley) did not ubject to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee which was the 
subject of the hon. Member’s Motion, and 
he should not have risen to address the 
House if he had not been personally alluded 
to by the hon. Member (Mr. Bright). He 
could assure that hon. Member that the 
expressions to which he had objected in 
the pamphlet to which he had referred, 
were called forth by the observations of the 
hon. Member in other places. If the hon. 
Member had confined himself to such 
speeches as that which he had made to- 
night, and had he not thought fit to abuse 
the class to which he (Mr. G. Berkeley) 
had the honour to belong, he should not 
have published those observations to which 
the hon. Member objected. A great deal 
had been said of the injury which had been 
done to the property of the tenant-farmers 
under the operation of the game laws, and 
of the hardships which théy suffered in 
consequence of that destruction of their 
property ; but when this subject was under 
the consideration of the House, it ought 
to be recollected that the tenant-farmer 
took his land with a knowledge of the 
quantity of game upon it, and that in most 
cases he was remunerated for the loss by 
the low rate at which he was allowed to 
enter upon a farm so situated. It had been 
said that it was not the agricultural labourer, 
but the outcast wanderer who generally be- 
came the poacher ; but to this statement he 
(Mr. G. Berkeley) could answer that, in 
ninety-nine case out of one hundred, it 
was the labourer who was in constant pay 
and full employment who became the 
poacher of game. The outcast, the house- 
less wanderer, was as objectionable to the 
farmer and the labourer as the landed 
proprietor, and was generally known by 
the tenants and labourers, and feared by 
them, under the name of the tramp ; so that 
to his case the game laws bore no relation. 
With respect to the influence on the in- 
crease of crime which was exercised by the 
game laws, he should read to the House a 
few returns of commitments, which he held 
in his hand, and which would show that 
the committals for crimes were less numer- 
ous in districts in which the game was 
strictly preserved, than in those districts in 
which it was not preserved so strictly. In 
the county of Stafford, where game was 
strictly preserved, the return of commit« 
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ments for all crimes for the years 1842, 
1843, and 1844, was as follows:—In those 
three years, there were committed for all 
offences 8,446, and of these the number 
for offences under the game laws was 
2,109 ; whilst in a district of large extent, 
where game was not strictly preserved, the 
cases of offences under the game laws 
amounted to 6,337 in the same period, 
leaving a majority of crime in unpreserved 
districts, in those years, of 4,228; so that, 
viewing the subject in proportion as to 
numbers in preserved and unpreserved dis- 
tricts, the game laws did not deserve the 
charge made against them of producing 
demoralization, inasmuch as more crime 
‘ existed where game was not preserved with 
strictness. In the county gaol and house 
of correction at Taunton, in Somersetshire, 
the commitments for all crimes in the years 
1842, 1843, and 1844, was 2,621, and of 
that number 77 were for offences against 
the game laws. How, then, could that 
return be said to show an increase of of- 
fences against the game laws in greater 
proportion than crimes of other descrip- 
tions? He would now take the gaol of 
Bury St. Edmund’s; and he would beg of 
the House to see how the poacher and the 
common thief were one and the same delin- 


quent, and to consider whether one was a 
more reclaimable offender than the other. 
In that gaol, the number of prisoners con- 
victed of felony during the years ending 
Michaelmas, 1842, 1843, and 1844, was as 
follows; and the return which he held 
in his hand specified what proportion had 


been previously convicted of offences 
against the game laws, as well as those 
which had been convicted under the game 
laws for the three years named, and the 
proportion of these previously convicted of 
felony. In the years ending Michaelmas, 
1842, 1843, and 1844, the number was— 
1842, males convicted of felony, 150; of 
poaching, 110: in 1843, of felony, 132; 
of poaching, 126: in 1844, of felony, 110; 
of poaching, 101; and on going through 
the table carefully, and comparing the 
number of cases of larceny and poaching 
for the three years, the result proved, that 
of every nine convicted of larceny, one had 
been a poacher; and that out of every 
twelve convicted of offences against the 
game laws, one had been previously con- 
victed of larceny; whilst in 1844, there 
were fewer cases of poaching by nine than 
in 1842. Now, he would take the gaol 
and House of Correction at Ipswich ; and it 


appeared that the total number of commit- | 
| 
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ments in the year 1842 was 463, and of 
these 48 were under the game laws. It 
1843, the number was 585, of which num- 
ber 60 were under the game laws; and in 
1844, the number was 605, of which 52 
only were under the game laws; showing 
in that instance, on comparing the year 
1842 with the year 1844, that there was 
an increase in general crime, in the last 
year, of 242 cases, whereas in the crime of 
poaching, within the same period, there 
was only an increase of four cases. They 
would not find that poaching had increased 
to the extent which a great number of hon. 
Members appeared to think, and that whilst 
it might, like other crimes, increase in a 
certain proportion to the increase of popu- 
lation, it had not increased to the extent 
which some had stated, or become so seri- 
ous in late years, in comparison with pre- 
vious years, as some appeared to think. 
The hon. Member for Montrose had referred 
to the year 1811, in order to show that 
there was now an increase of commitments. 
How could that prove that the game laws 
were the cause of any increase, when they 
recollected that in 1811 the game laws 
were ten times more stringent than they 
were at present? When hon. Members 
spoke of the evil which was inflicted upon 
persons by the game laws, they overlooked 
the great good which landed proprietors 
did to the country. If they looked to the 
estates of those gentlemen who were strict 
preservers of game, they would find large 
numbers of the poor employed upon them, 
and great benefits extended to all around 
by their residence in the country. It was 
said that a great number of the poor were 
unemployed in the agricultural districts, 
Would they, then, wish to deprive of em= 
ployment all those who now were occupied 
in connexion with the preservation of game ? 
Why should they take the bread from the 
mouths of the large numbers to whom the 
preservation of game gave employment, un- 
less they were positively certain that they 
could substitute another law which would 
be better than that for the people in its 
operation. He had no objection to an 
inquiry. What he demanded was, that the 
tenants and farmers should not be set 
against the landlords by false reasoning. 
He did not like to hear his order, if they 
choose to call it so, represented as tyrants 
who did not care about the sufferings of 
the poor so long as their own enjoyments 
were not interfered with. To any inquiry 
in which the landed interest would be 
fairly represented, he should give his sup- 
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port; and if the hon. Member should suc- 
ceed in convincing him against his will, 
he would join his side, but as long as he 
had a voice or a pen he would not sit down 
and submit to that abuse for which the 
hon. Member for Durham had become so 
famous for directing against him and his 
order. 

Mr. B. Escolt said, that the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. G. Berkeley) had made a 
statement with respect to the game laws 
which was very important, and was one 
to which he could not give his assent. The 
hon. Member said, that the old game laws 
were more stringent and severe in their 
operation than the present game laws ; and 
on that subject he (Mr. Escott) would join 
issue with the hon. Member, for he thought 
the existing statute was mure stringent and 
oppressive than the previous one, inasmuch 
as the existing law, whilst it gave greater 
facilities for the disposal of game, increased 
the penalties for poaching. In one sense 
it added to the temptation, and on the other 
hand increased the penalty. They were 
all aware how much the Judges objected 
toa prosecutor placing temptations in the 
way of a felon, and that it was assigned as 
a reason for refusing costs to a prosecutor 
who had so acted. In this case, however, 


the game laws gave the greatest possible 
facility for the disposal of game by the 
poacher, which was difficult under the 


former law. There was another point to 
which he wished to direct the attention of 
the House, namely, the summary convic- 
tions under the game laws. He believed 
it would be more satisfactory to have a 
more common intervention of jurics ; for 
however high-minded and honourable the 
country gentlemen were, yet it would be 
more calculated to give confidence to those 
who were affected by the game laws, to 
have the cases tried before juries, than be- 
fore a tribunal which, perhaps, they might 
suppose would be interested in the stringent 
operation of those laws. He wassure that 
every one who enjoyed the sports of the 
field would feel obliged to the hon. Member 
for Durham for affording an opportunity 
of showing that there was nothing tyran- 
nical or oppressive necessary in order to 
encourage and maintain rural sports. 

Mr. Wakley said, that the hon. Member 
for Gloucestershire had devoted much time 
to the investigation of facts connected with 
this subject, and what was his argument? 
That the offence of poaching was not usu- 
ally committed by the houseless wanderer 


or vagrant, but generally by the regularly 
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employed and regularly paid agricultural 
labourer; that the offence was in ninety- 
nine cases out of 100 committed by the la- 
bourer: if that were true, was it an argu- 
ment in favour of the continuance of the 
existing game laws? Must they not in 
such a case be productive of the most inju- 
tious and demoralizing effect on the people ? 
What was the condition of the agricultural 
labourer who was detected poaching? 
Would the farmer employ him? No, he 
dared not ; and if he did, he might lose the 
occupation of his farm. Would hon. Mem- 
bers say that a man who had been detected 
poaching would get employment from a 
farmer? [Mr. G. Berkeley: Yes.] He 
denied it, and his experience did not show 
him that such was the case. In the parish 
of Ruislip, with which he was acquainted, 
the farmers would not employ any man 
who had been detected poaching. Was it 
not astonishing that high-minded, kind- 
hearted gentlemen could sit down and 
enjoy themselves, knowing that any of 
their own pleasures had a tendency to 
produce misery to others? It was deplor- 
able that an aristocracy said to possess so 
much good feeling and high-mindedness 
should be open to such a charge. There 
was one result which he trusted the Com- 
mittee would produce, namely a disconti- 
nuance of the stupid and ridiculous battues. 
He had been a game preserver, and he had 
always acted on a system which effected his 
purpose without irritating and annoying 
those around him. He always said toa 
farmer, “ Whenever you want a day’s 
sport give me notice, and you shall have 
it,” and that was a most successful mode 
of proceeding. He never prosecuted a 
poacher ; but he remembered once catch- 
ing one, and how did he act? He told the 
man that he was sure it must be distress 
which drove him to such conduct, for he 
could not believe that he would leave his 
regular employment and adopt such a dan- 
gerous course ; and he added “ If you are 
in distress come up to my house, and J will 
give you a joint of meat, and whenever 
your family are in distress, come to me 
again, and you shal] have another.” To 
that the man answered, that he might de- 
pend he never should catch him poaching 
there again, nor would he permit any one 
to do so if he could prevent him. Why 
did not hon. Members try that system, or 
something approaching to it, instead of 
framing a law, which if it found a poor 
man in distress, and without means of sup- 
porting his wife and children, inflicted such 
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severe penalties on him if he yielded to the 
temptation of killing a head of game? 
They might adopt a course which would 
allow them to enjoy their pleasures with a 
better appetite, and without creating in the 
mind of any poor man a rankling feeling 
of revenge. He believed that, ultimately, 
game laws must give way to the pressure 
of population. The population was in- 
creasing in vast numbers, and they had 
seen in all other countries that savage life 
disappeared before civilisation. The Red 
Indian had been obliged to fly before the 
civilised man, and the game would follow 
the same course in this country. 

Mr. Nendegate said, that he should not 
have addressed the House had it not been 
for several allegations contained in a peti- 


tion against the game laws, which had | 


been presented and subsequently alluded 
to by the hon. Member for Durham: the 
statements contained in that petition were 
no unfair instances of the exaggeration and 
fallacies which too often characterized 
statements on this subject. He (Mr. New- 
degate) was well acquainted with the 
parish of Ruislip ; he had been born in the 
adjoining parish of Harefield, where dur- 
ing great part of every year he resided; 
there he had for five or six years as a 
Magistrate attended on the bench before 
which all cases from Ruislip were tried. 
The first point in the petition to which 
he would allude was that stating the en- 
ormous quantity of game in Ruislip, where 
the quantity was nothing approaching 
that indicated by the petition; but the 
allegation which was most preposterous 
and the most untrue, was the complaint 
of the petitioners, that they were heavily 
rated for the maintenance of the police, 
whose almost sole occupation was the pre- 
servation of game and the detection of 
poachers, Now he could assure the House 
that in very few instances had he known 
policemen give evidence in cases under the 
game laws, except so far as related to the 
service of summonses issued by the Magis- 
trates, and that in such cases he could 
not recall one instance of a policeman 
having appeared as the prosecutor. He 
assured the House that this statement was 
entirely without foundation, and he called 
upon the Home Secretary to ascertain 
whether there were any grounds for it. 
He rejoiced at the manner in which the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Durham 
had been received by the House, for it 
would prove to the country at large how 
ready the landed proprietors of that House 
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and of England were, to submit their 
pleasures, their pursuits, and their pro- 
perty to investigation, where even the 
shadow of public advantage could be anti- 
cipated from such an inquiry. He ap- 
pealed to the conduct of the landed inter- 
est on the present occasion, in attestation 
of what he had stated with respect to the 
motives which as a body actuated that 
interest, when he lately addressed the 
House upon the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath. He begged to acknowledge 
the more moderate tone adopted that even. 
ing by the hon. Member for Durham ; 
and would merely suggest to him how 
little the tone and doctrine of the Mem- 
bers of the Anti-Corn Law League in ge- 
neral tended to promote that good under- 
standing and those kindly feelings between 
landlords and their tenants, which the 
hon. Member had that evening so elo- 
quently inculcated. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury had prophesied that ere long 
game and game preservers would vanish 
from this country, retreating before civili- 
zation like the game and the red man in 
America. He (Mr. Newdeg:te) could not 
quite understand how far the hon. Mem- 
ber intended that comparison to apply 
to the country gentlemen of England: 
should it result in their non-residence, and 
the abandonment of game preserving, he 
doubted whether the country would be 
much benefited by the change. At pre- 
sent, whilst preserving game, gentlemen 
protected not only their own property, but 
that of the tenants upon their estates; at 
present, the best preserved districts were 
generally the most peaceful; but were 
the preservation of game abandoned, woods 
and moors would again become the lurking 
places of thieves, and an enlarged system 
of police would be required, the expense 
of which must be heavy, and would fall 
with peculiar severity upon those whose 
advocates the anti-game law agitators pro- 
fessed to be ; and this merely because the 
owners of landed property were not to be 
allowed to guard that which was strictly 
their own in a manner that thus resulted 
to the public good. He would not ascribe 
such paltry motives for the residence of 
country gentlemen on their estates as mere 
amusement ; but it seemed to be forgotten 
that most families consist of more than 
one—that whilst the father may be pro- 
perly engaged in those more serious duties 
and pursuits which befit him, that the 
younger branches of the family can pes | 
have better amusements than those whic 
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are afforded by field sports. It was vain 
to philosophise and forget the real state of 
these things—in youth, men seek amuse- 
ment and excitement, and if you deny it 
them in that which is manly and innocent 
at home, they will seek it elsewhere ; and 
I appeal to the House, whether a length- 
ened residence abroad sends the young 
men of England home, better men, better 
members of society, or better citizens. 

Mr. Cobden said, that although there 
appeared to be a general concurrence, and 
a general approbation of the Motion pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend, yet there was a 
general disposition to impute to his hon. 
Friend’s statements—exaggeration. He had 
observed, when an estimate was offered of 
the amount of grain consumed by game 
upon a farm there was a slight cry of “ Oh, 
oh;” and he remarked to an hon. Friend 
who sat beside him that the country Gen- 
tlemen appeared to know less of the feel- 
ings of the farmers—he repeated that they 
knew less of the feelings, the circumstances, 
and the grievances of the farmers—than he 
and the other Members of the much-ma- 
ligned Anti-Corn Law League. There was 
nothing of which the tenant-farmers com- 
plained of over their own firesides, and 
when released from the surveillance of pro- 
prietors, and gamekeepers, and watchers, 
so much as the game laws. [“Oh, oh”]. Let 
that “oh, oh” go forth to the country, and 
the people would say that the landlords 
knew less of the country than he did; nay 
more, he said that he had a larger corres- 
pondence with farmers, he had shaken 
hands with more, and had talked with ten 
times more tenant-farmers, than any other 
Gentleman in that House. With regard 
to the exaggerations imputed to the esti- 
mates of the cost occasioned on a farm by 
the damages of game, he could prove that 
these were not exaggerations. He was in 
Scotland last year, and received a letter 
from a farmer in the neighbourhood of 
Cupar in Fife, which he requested him to 
read to a public meeting. After stating 
the grievances that resulted from game, 
and expressing a hope that the Anti-Corn 
Law League would attack the game laws, 
as well as the Corn Laws, the letter went 
on to say, in order to give him some idea 
of the destruction oceasioned in that dis- 
trict by game, that upon about 700 Scotch 
acres of land held by the writer and four 
others from Captain Wemyss, the sum of 
upwards of 700/. was awarded to them in 
1841 by the arbiters, and even then they 
Were not indemnified for the losses sus- 
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tained from that cause. This, the writer 
observed, would show the loss of human 
food that was incurred by game being pre- 
served by the aristocracy. The name of 
this tenant-farmer was Andrew Falton. 
There was nothing of which the landlords 
were so profoundly ignorant as the state of 
feeling amongst the farmers. Gentlemen 
talked of exaggerations, but they had not 
referred to the reports on the Table of the 
House. Was it not a monstrous evil that 
4,500 persons should be convicted of poach- 
ing in one year in England and Wales, and 
forty transported ? — that in ten years 
twenty men should have been shot? There 
were 60,000 persons who took out licenses; 
and in order that they should enjoy the in- 
dulgence of sporting, 4,500 persons were 
convicted, and forty transported, or, in 
other words, for every fifteen persons that 
went shooting, one man was convicted of 
the crime of poaching. He pleaded guilty 
to all that the Anti-Corn Law League had 
done tobring this question before the House; 
and it was by the feeling created out of 
doors that the House and the Government 
were reluctantly compelled to grant this 
Committee [‘‘ No, No”]. Why, he used the 
words of hon. Members themselves. The 
hon. Member for Bristol had told them that 
it was in consequence of the violent attacks 
upon the game laws out of doors that the 
Committee was conceded. He did not 
want to appear as the farmer’s friend in 
this matter. The farmers were too much 
practised on already by professing friends; 
and the best service that could be rendered 
to the tenants was to dissuade them from 
trusting to professing friends in that House 
on either side, and to induce them to trust 
to themselves, and believe that any good 
which would result from this inquiry must 
result from their own determination, and 
not from legislation. The tenant-farmers 
must resolve when they took a farm to take 
all the produce of that farm. Was it not 
absurd that A should let a farm to B, and 
should then let to C the right of shooting 
over B’s farm? It would be just as rea~ 
sonable to let the farm, and then let to a 
butcher the right to turn his sheep or cat- 
tle on it. He did not believe that much 
good would result from this Committee— 
there were too many people in that House 
who took out licenses—but it would give 
an opportunity to the farmers to make 
known their grievances, and, if any good 
was to be expected, they must depend upon 
themselves and upon the middle classes to 
help them to get what they wanted. 
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Mr. Adderley declared that there was 
no unwillingness on the part of the Mem- 
bers sitting on the Ministerial side of the 
House to the appointment of the Commit- 
tee. He did not think the destruction of 
food by game a proper subject of inquiry 
by the Committee, as that would involve a 
question of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
between the landlord and the tenant, in 
which the Legislature could not properly 
interfere. A more important consideration 
would be the alleged connexion of crime 
with the game laws; and if the Report of 
the Committee should establish the allega- 
tions made on that head, he for one would 
say, Perish the game laws and all the game 
in the country, if thereby crime would only 
be diminished. 

Mr. Wodehouse admitted the moderation 
which had been exhibited that night by 
the hon. Member for Durham, and which 
formed a strong contrast with the temper 
he had displayed on previous occasions. He 
and his friends had no objection to this in- 
quiry, but he trusted that, let the result 
be what it might, the Committee would be 
a fairone. Nothing, he was convinced, 
would prove to be more groundless than 
the statements which were daily made by 
some hon. Gentlemen opposite, that the 


landlords were a selfish set, caring only for 
themselves, and not for their tenants. 


Mr. Colvile defended the conduct of 
certain magistrates of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
who had been referred to in the course of 
the debate, and stated that neither of them 
were game preservers. He was favourable 
to the sport of fox-hunting, and if the Re- 
port of the Committee led to any Bill, he 
should certainly propose a clause for the 
protection of foxes as well as of hares and 
rabbits. 

Sir R. Peel said, that the hon. Member 
for Stockport was mistaken in supposing 
that there was any reluctant acquiescence 
on the Ministerial side of the House to the 
Motion made by the hon. Member for Dur- 
ham, or (to use his words) to a full, dis- 
passionate, and impartial inquiry into the 
operation of the game laws. He had had 
an opportunity of conferring that very day 
with a very large portion of agricultural 
Members and others sitting on the Minis- 
terial side of the House, and there was a 
unanimous feeling that the inquiry ought 
not to be resisted. They did not anticipate, 
he must own, so temperate a speech from 
the hon. Member for Durham as that which 
he had made; but at the same time their 
view was not altered by the expectation of 
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a more violent speech from that hon. Mem- 
ber, and therefore he assured the hon, 
Gentleman who had spoken of a reluctant 
acquiescence, that his impression was en- 
tirely incorrect. They thought that the 
evidence of increasing poaching, and the 
apparent connexion of crime with the game 
laws, constituted a justifiable reason for 
any hon. Gentleman asking for inquiry. 
In his (Sir R. Peel’s) opinion this view was 
a perfectly just one. Having before them 
evidence of an increase in crimes, resistance 
to inquiry would have been unwise; but 
he must own at the same time, that it 
would be unwise to entertain very sanguine 
expectations with respect to the effect of 
any alteration. The prejudices against the 
game laws arose from the excessive presers 
vation of game in certain districts. Where 
game existed to a moderate extent, they 
would find no great amount of crime, and 
the existing game laws worked well. If, 
however, they were to make any alteration 
of the law with the view of applying it to 
the excessive preservation of game, they 
could not restrict it to particular localities, 
and it might injuriously affect a much 
larger portion of this country where the 
game laws worked well, and where there 
was no ground for interference. He believed 
that on the whole the effectual way of deal- 
ing with this subject would be by a social 
and moral change, rather than by a legis- 
lative one. They who preserved game would 
do well to consider whether or no it were 
wise to preserve game to such an excessive 
extent as prevailed in some parts. This 
was the way in which he anticipated a use- 
ful result; and he believed that evidence 
might be adduced which would bring home 
conviction to almost every Gentleman, that 
it was his duty, not enforced by law, but a 
moral duty, not tokeep up any excessive 
preservation of game. What objection could 
there be to a tenant, before taking a farm, 
making strict conditions with respect to 
game? It would be perfectly fair for the 
tenant, whether a tenant at will or by lease, 
to stipulate with his landlord, that he should 
not let the game, and that he should have 
the exclusive right to the gameon his ground, 
He apprehended that the law as it stood 
would give the tenant the exclusive right 
to the game if there was no reservation; 
and if the tenant objected to take a farm 
with a reservation, he could do so. The 
remedy, in point of fact, was in the hands 
of those who made their contracts on taking 
farms. His impression was, that tenants 
would consider this subject, and before 
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taking farms would make stipulations of 
that kind. Much evil had arisen from 
tenants entering into contracts with their 
landlords under the impression that their 
Jandlords only desired the game for their 
own amusement, or that of their friends; 
and after that the estate was let to other 
parties, with whom this understanding did 
not exist. He thought that the amusement 
of sporting had been almost destroyed by the 
extent to which the system of preserving 
game was carried, and they would find more 
pleasure in sporting after the fashion of 
their forefathers, than by accumulating 
great quantities of game, holding out there- 
by a temptation to crime difficult to 
resist. He hoped that improvement would 
be effected rather from consideration on the 
part of landlords than by an alteration of the 
law ; for he despaired of seeing any altera- 
tion of the law which would not affect the 
rights of property, and thereby introduce 
more evils. If they abolished the game 
laws and allowed everybody to kill game, 
as being animals fer nature, he feared 
that the state of lawlessness and insubordi- 
nation which might thereby be occasioned 
would cause the occupying tenants more 
injury than the present system. It was 


said, that the permission to sell game was 


the cause of evil, but let them not hope 
they could revert to the former system. He 
recollected the discussions which induced 
the House to make the alteration ; and it 
was proved that the law was evaded, and 
that under the old system any person might 
get game whenever he wanted it. So again, 
with respect to the qualification; what 
could be more rational or just than to per- 
mit every person, without reference to his 
status in society, to provide himself with a 
license to kill game? Let it not be supposed 
possible to alter the law in these respects. 
He cordially concurred in the appointment 
of the Committee, and he hoped that they 
should approach the consideration of ,the 
subject in the same temper as had been dis- 
played during the present debate. As he 
stated before, he despaired of making any 
important improvement in the law; but all 
game preservers would do well seriously to 
consider whether it was not in their power 
to apply a remedy to the evil, by modifying 
their own conduct according to the change 
of circumstances and the existing feeling of 
the country. He strongly advised all parties 
to enlist on their side rather more than at 
present the feeling of the occupying tenant, 
by associating him in some degree with them- 
selves in their amusement of sporting. With 
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respect to the four-footed species of game, 
hares and rabbits, he believed that the com- 
plaint against their excess was well founded ; 
but if the landlords permitted their tenants, 
with certain restrictions, either to destroy 
or derive some enjoyment from the game, 
he believed that such arrangements would 
be attended with advantage. He repeated, 
that with respect to the Gentlemen with 
whom he had conferred that day, nothing 
could be more disinterested or more honour- 
able than their conduct ; nothing could be 
more marked than their desire that there 
should bea full and impartial inquiry ; and 
nothing could be more proper than their con- 
sideration with respect to the morals, the 
peace and good order of society. The mere 
preservation of game was a subordinate con- 
sideration ; and he repeated that, regardless 
of any taunts, nothing could be more cordial 
than their desire to co-operate with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, in order to make the 
fullest inquiry. 

Motion agreed to. 

Committee to be nominated on a future 
day. 


Poor Law Untons.] Captain Pechell 
said, that at the close of last Session an 
Order had been transmitted to the different 
Poor Law Unions throughout the country, 
for a return of the employments of the poor 
in the workhouses in each Union ; and that 
from the Returns laid upon the Table of 
the House, all the Unions had complied 
with the Order of the House, with the ex- 
ception of the Boston Union, the Guardians 
of which, instead of making the specified 
returns, thought proper to address a letter 
tantamount to a denial of the authority 
of the House, and stating that they had 
decided not to make such return. From 
what had fallen the other night from the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department, he was bound to believe 
that it was the wish of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet to discourage the employment of the 
poor in workhouses in the grinding and 
crushing of bones. And no other course 
was now left to vindicate the authority of 
the House but to insist that further in- 
structions should be sent down to the Poor 
Law Guardians of that Union. The hon. 
and gallant Member then moved— 

“That there be forthwith laid before this 
House a Return from the Boston Union, 
stating whether the pauper inmates thereof 
are, or have been, since the formation of the 
said Union, employed in grinding or crushing 
bones by means of mills, machinery, or other« 
wise, together with the date of the erection of 
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such mills or machinery, and the names of the 
Chairman and Vice-chairman of the Board of 
Guardians of the said Union at the period ; 
also, the cost of the said bones, including the 
expenses of carriage and other incidental ex- 
penses, and the amount which the same have 
produced in their manufactured state, and 
whether the same have been <old by tender, or 
at a fixed price or otherwise.” 


Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at eleven o'clock. 
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Suaar Durtizs.] Lord Monteagle rose 
to move for the Papers relating to Discri- 
minating Duties on Sugar of which he had 
given notice, to which he believed there was 
no objection. When a discussion took place 
on a former occasion, his noble Friend oppo- 
site (Lord Stanley) seemed to consider him 
premature in offering any observations on 
a measure which was to come before their 
Lordships in the shape of a Bill; now it 
was precisely on that very account that he 
was anxious to make a few vubservations, 
because they were informed that the Reso- 
lutions about to be proposed in the other 
House would take effect from the date of the 
Motion passing, and therefore any objec- 
tion to them if raised against the Bill would 
come too late for consideration. He had, on 
a former occasion, taken the liberty of say- 
ing, that if the reported intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government were to be depended 
upon, their scheme was open to the greatest 
possible objection, on the ground that al- 
though in every year since 1836, the ques- 
tion of the Sugar Duties had undergone 
Parliamentary discussion, it was now for 
the first time proposed to depart from the 
principle of perfect equality between the 
advantages conceded to the dominions of 
Her Majesty in the East and West Indies. 
A perfect equalization of duties was the 
principle of the Act introduced by himself 
in 1836, against which, from the time of 
its enactment to the present, he had never 
heard any one complaint or objection. He 
thought it still more necessary that this 
principle should be adhered to in eonse- 
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quence of the proceedings of the Legisla- 
ture during the last year; it would be in 
the recollection of their Lordships that the 
measure then proposed by Her Majesty's 
Government, so far from being brought 
forward as a final measure, was stated to 
be only intended as a notice to the pars 
ties of the principles on which future le- 
gislation would be founded. That was 
repeated over and over again in both 
Houses of Parliament. The Bill of last 
Session contained no provision which could 
alter the effect of the Equalization Act of 
1836; and after both parties, especially 
the East Indians, had, on the faith of the 
Act of 1836, invested a greater amount of 
capital in the cultivation of sugar, and had 
augmented their produce greatly to the ad- 
vantage, not only of the consumer, but 
of the Treasury, it would be the gross- 
est injustice to them to abandon from 
the principle of that Act by a proposition 
which would have the effect of imposing a 
higher duty on East Indian than on West 
Indian sugars. He had exceedingly re- 
joiced to hear on a former occasion from 
his noble Friend opposite that it was the 
intention of Government to adhere to the 
principle of equality throughout their pre- 
sent measure. He hoped he was warranted 
in assuming that that principle would be 
fairly and effectively carried out, and 
would be something more than mere words ; 
but if a measure were proposed which 
would in its operation, in fact, impose a dis- 
criminating duty on sugar which was for 
the most part the produce of the East 
Indies, and that of the West Indies, it was 
practically immaterial whether or not this 
discriminating duty were imposed in express 
terms or were imposed indirectly—the fact 
was precisely the same, if the produce of the 
one country were really taxed more highly 
than that of the other. An artifice of this 
kind, he would not call it a fraud, was once 
attempted to be carried into effect by the 
Government of France with respect to 
the duties on iron. It was proposed by 
the French Government that there should 
be a higher duty upon the iron brought 
by sea than on that which was brought 
by land into France. ,Undoubtedly, no 
mention was made in name, either of 
England or Belgium, but the effect was 
the same, because English iron must ne- 
cessarily come by sea, and Belgian by land. 
If the proposition of the Government in 
reference to the Sugar Duties should be 
carried out in the terms in which it was 
propounded, an inequality of a similat 
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nature would be the practical result, or he 
certainly was in error, and he was in 
error in common with many of those 
who had the best means of forming a 
sound practical opinion. Since the former 
discussion occurred, he had communicated 
with several of the most eminent persons 
engaged in the East India trade, and un- 
doubtedly the impression on his mind, 
from the replies he had received, was, 
that the plan of the Government would 
have the effect he had stated. One very con- 
siderable merchant stated that he was 
persuaded all the East India sugar would 
be called clayed, or equivalent to clayed, 
and would, therefore, have to pay a higher 
duty than Muscovado; another stated, that 
if colour was to be the only criterion, 
it would operate most unjustly against the 
East Indians. If colour and quality were 
taken into account, there were other in- 
superable objections to the plan. But that 
which showed most strongly the objections 
felt throughout the commercial world to 
the plan of the Government was a petition 
addressed to Parliament by the East India 
and China Association, a body compre- 
hending, he believed, all the most emi- 
nent traders and merchants concerned in 
this branch of commerce. It was true 
that two very respectable firms dissented 
from the terms of that memorial; but, 
with that exception, it was unanimously 
adopted. The petition stated, — 

“That your Petitioners believe it to be no- 
torious that nearly the whole of the sugars im- 
ported from the British West Indies and the 
Mauritius are Muscovado sugars, and would 
be subject to the duty of 14s. per ewt. only; 
whilst from the East Indies, sugars, having 
undergone some process of purification by 
which their appearance more nearly ap- 
proaches to what is technically called ‘ clayed 
sugar,’ (although that process does not exist 
in India) the great bulk of the Bengal and 
other East India sugars would, from their 
whiteness, be classed ‘as equal to clayed.’ 
But your Petitioners submit, that although 
Bengal sugars gain in colour and appearance, 
they are rendered inferior in strength and 
grain by the process they undergo, and that 
your Petitioners are able to show that in the 
home market the average prices of West 
India, Mauritius, and East India sugars are 
nearly the same, and that, in point of fact, the 
Muscovado sugars from the West Indies bear 
an equal, and in some cases a higher price in 
the market than white East India sugar. 
Your Petitioners therefore submit, that prac- 
tically, the introduction of the proposed discri- 
minating duties, would subject India sugars of 
equal or less value than West India sugars to 
anadditional duty of 2s, 4d. per cwt., thereby 
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destroying that principle of equal duties upon 
sugar which was solemnly established after 
years of elaborate discussion, and inflicting 
severe injury upon the people of India, who, 
on the faith of the existing equality in duties, 
have entered extensively into the cultivation 
and manufacture of sugars, und oblige them 
either to relinquish the unequal competition, 
or to stop the progressive improvement in 
their manufucture; the discriminating duty 
ofiering a bonus to the export from India of 
coarse and inferior sugars.” 


Sugar Duties. 


The general impression among those inter- 
ested in commerce was, that the effect of 
the intended measure would be, to impose 
new and increased duties on East Indian 
sugar, as compared with the duties on 
West Indian sugar. If it were the in- 
tention of Government to impose addi- 
tional discriminating duties, the mode 
they were about to adopt was the very 
worst they could employ. Their mea- 
sure might be intended to remove the in- 
equality that was objected to in the exist- 
ing duties, and to substitute something ap- 
proaching an ad valorem rate. But if so, it 
would utterly fail, as the papers he intend- 
ed to move for would prove to demonstra- 
tion. The Government of Earl Grey made 
a similar attempt with respect to tea, and 
had introduced a classification of that ar- 
ticle, the arguments in defence of which 
were very plausible. It was adhered to for 
a certain number of years, but it utterly 
and entirely failed, and for a reason which 
would make the Government scheme in 
respect to sugar fail in a similar manner ; 
for, draw the line as they might with 
respect to sugar, whatever might be the 
definition they would always find that 
the highest quality of the second class 
would be worth more than the lowest of 
the first class ; and there would thus be im- 
posed on the lowest qualities of sugar a 
higher duty than on the higher and better 
qualities. The fact was, that tea could be 
more easily classified than sugar, Bohea 
being distinguishable from Congou, but yet 
the maintenance of a classification had been 
found impracticable, and it was found ne- 
cessary to revert to the imposition of a 
uniform rate of duty—the only possible 
plan, though it might sometimes operate 
unequally. But this was not all. The 
very experiment now about to be tried 
with regard to sugar had been tried and had 
signally failed on a previous occasion. In 
1821, an additional duty of 5s. per cwt. 
was imposed on sugar, clayed or equiva- 
lent to clayed ; that measure, however, cre- 
ated such dissatisfaction that Parliament 
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was obliged to retrace its steps: nay, before 
Parliament could repeal the Act, the Trea- 
sury was obliged to interpose, and allow 
the smaller duty to be received on bonded 
sugar. On this subject he had with him 
the high authority of Mr. Huskisson. In 
1823, on a motion by Mr. Woolryche 
Whitmore, for the equalization of the sugar 
duties, Mr. Huskisson stated — 


* That he was willing to take off the duty of 
5s. which had been laid, two years ago, on a 
particular sort of sugars coming from the East 
Indies, which was thought to be equal to the 
clayed sugars of the West Indies. Consider- 
able difficulty was found in appreciating this 
particular sugar. The best judges were often 
unable to say whether it was a clayed sugar or 
not. To obviate the inconvenience to which 
the East India planters were subject, from 
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having to send their sugars sometimes to this 
country, uncertain whether the protecting duty 
charged upon them would be 10s. or 15s., he | 
was disposed to do away with that extra 5s. | 
altogether.”’ 


He (Lord Monteagle) saw no possible rea- 
son why the proposed measure of tlhe Go- 
vernment, if carried, should not lead to all 
those irregularities and complaints which 
had induced Mr. Huskisson to repeal a si- 
milar duty. It could not be expected that 


landing waiters and surveyors could discri- 


minate accurately in reference to the sac- 
charine matter contained in particular par- 
cels of sugar; this would be exceedingly 
difficult even for Dr. Ure, in his laboratory, 
to determine, and as a point of Custom 
House regulation it was utterly prepos- 
terous. An experiment of this kind must 
of necessity end in disappointment of the 
worst kind, as it would be sure to produce 
constantly reviving collisions between 
the officers of Government and the im- 
porters. Nothing was so bad for a trade 
as a perpetual state of contention and of 
uncertainty ; and if circumstances had ad- 
mitted of the Sugar Duties being made 
permanent, by the enactment of 2 well- 
considered law, a greater boon to a great 
interest could not have been conferred. By 
the Papers which he shculd now move for, 
they would be enabled to see the who!e work - 
ing of the former discriminating duty, the 
grounds on which it was abandoned, and 
the grounds on which a duty similar in its 
character and nature was proposed. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving for the 
Returns. 

Lord Stanley said, that his noble Friend 
must be aware that the Papers he moved 
for had already been laid on the Table of 





the other House, and, therefore, there 
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could be no objection to afford to their 
Lordships the same information. Under 
these circumstances he could have wished 
that his noble Friend would have ab. 
stained from what he considered the some- 
what irregular course of making observa- 
tions on a measure not at present before 
their Lordships. He protested against 
this premature discussion of a Bill which 
was thereafier to come before their Lord- 
ships, but with respect to which even the 
preliminary Resolutions had not been 
adopted by the other House. If there 
were any doubt as to the inconvenience 
of the course adopted by his noble Friend, 
he thought the speech of his noble Friend 
contained full evidence of that inconve- 
nience, because, to found his opposition to 
the measure, he had been obliged to take 
many alternatives, so that whatever might 
be the character of the measure, he might 
object to it. If the qualification were to 
be colour, that would not be a satisfactory 
test ; if the qualification were to be the 
saccharine matter, that would be equally 
unsatisfactory; if the qualification were 
to be a chymical test, that would not be 
satisfactory. He ventured, therefore, re- 
spectfully to submit to his noble Friend 
that he should furnish himself with all 
matters of official detail, and with all de- 
tails which might enable him to discuss 
the principle of the measure, and then 
that he should reserve his objections till 
all the facts and proposals were made, and 
then see against what point he could 
most effectually direct his artillery. He 
would have no objection to furnish his 
noble Friend with the particulars he de- 
sired; and when the Bill itself should be 
before their Lordships, he would be most 
anxious to submit the principle and the 
details to the most rigid and active dis- 
cussion and examination; but he did de- 
precate any discussion on the Bill before 
the Resolutions on which it must be based 
were adopted by the other House of Par- 
liament. He could not admit the state- 
ment of his noble Friend, that there would 
be nu opportunity for discussion, though 
his noble Friend said, he knew from au- 
thority that the duties would take effect 
immediately after the House of Commons 
should have agreed to the Resolutions. 
This was true to a certain extent, but the 
duties would take effect on the Resolu- 
tions of the House of Commons, only sub- 
ject to a confirmation by the Parliament. 
[t would be just as competent for their 
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Lordships to discuss the Bill which must 
be brought forward after the Resolutions 
were agreed fo, for after those Resolutions 
they could only be carried into effect sub- 
ject to future confirmation by Act of Par- 
liament. The consequence would be that 
there would be no inconvenience in post- 
poning the discussion till after the details 
should be before the House. He would 
repeat again the declaration, and he 
begged that he might be correctly under- 
stood—it was the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with respect to the 
produce of equal quality, whether it was 
East India or West India sugar, not to 
make any distinction of duties: it was the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to give to sugar of equal quality in the 
East Indies the same advantages as to 
West Indian sugars of like quality; and 
it was their intention to give a protective 
duty tosugarsof asuperior quality, whether 
they were the produce of the West Indies 
or of the East Indies; but they did not 
intend to give, and the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government did not give, any ad- 
vantage to the sugars of one or of the other. 
And he thought he should be able to prove 
to his noble Friend that his apprehensions 
were unfounded, and that, in point of 
fact, a large proportion of East Indian 
sugars would be admitted for home con- 
sumption at the lowest rate of duty. 
Returns agreed to. 


Bar 1x Error.] The Lord Chan- 
cellor: I rise, my Lords, to propose the 
Second Reading of the Bail in Error Bill, 
and, as I do not expect any objection to 
the second reading, it will not be necessary 
for me to do more than state in a few 
words the object of this Bill. That object 
is to enable a party who may be found 
guilty of a misdemeanour, on bringing a 
writ of error to reverse the judgment pro- 
nounced against him, to suspend the exe- 
tion of that judgment by giving bail to 
surrender himself, and submit himself to 
the execution of the judgment of the 
Court, if that sentence shall afterwards be 
afirmed. This bare statement of the pur- 
pose of the Bill will, I apprehend, be sufti- 
cient to induce your Lordships to give it 
your concurrence ; but if I state an in- 
stance or two of the most striking defects 
of the law as it now stands, I shall obtain 
a general assent to my proposal. Suppose, 
my Lords, that a person be charged with 
@ misdemeanour, and be found guilty of 
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the offence ; suppose the sentence should be 
that the party be imprisoned, say for three 
or six months—it is important to mention, 
that imprisonment is the ordinary punish- 
ment in cases of misdemeanour ; suppose 
the party is advised by his counsel that 
the judgment is erroneous, and that he has 
good grounds for reversing it by writ of 
error: but immediately upon being pro- 
nounced that sentence is carried into exe« 
cution ; the party is put into confinement ; 
he then brings his writ oferror. Any one 
who knows this course of proceeding, knows 
that a considerable time must elapse before 
the writ of error can be heard and the deci- 
sion revised. In the meantime the party 
would be suffering the sentence of the 
law ; and if the imprisonment be not long, 
the judgment will be complete, and the 
sentence will have been fully executed be- 
fore the judgment on the writ of error is 
given. It is quite impossible that your 
Lordships can justify such a state of the 
law—it is, in point of fact, to deny to this 
party the benefit of the writ of error. 
Will it be supposed that any party sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for a short period 
—it may be of not more than two or three 
months—will bring his writ of error, when 
it is almost necessary that before the hear- 
ing of the writ of error the judgment 
which has been pronounced will have been 
fully executed? The party will be urged 
to go on with his writ of error, whilst his 
sentence will have been fully undergone. 
What interest will such a person have in 
bringing his writ of error? Is it not ob- 
vious, that unless a change be made in the 
law, you deprive such parties of the benefit 
of their writs of error? It will be idle for 
them to prosecute any writ, if the conse- 
quence be that they have suffered the 
whole sentence. It is obvious, therefore, 
that it is the duty of your Lordships to 
protect the parties suing out the writ of 
error from the consequences I have stated. 
Now, my Lords, it is important to con- 
sider what is the state of the law with 
respect to civil proceedings. At the 
Common Law, if a judgment be im- 
pugned, and if a writ of error be brought, 
the writ of error suspends the judgment 
of the Court. It was not even necessary 
by the Common Law that the party bring- 
ing the writ should give bail. Some in- 
convenience was felt to result from this 
state of the law by parties bringing writs 
of error merely to delay the execution of 
the judgment. Many contrivances were 
attempted to obviate that inconvenience, 
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till at last, in the reign of James I., it was 
required that a party in a civil suit, before 
a writ of error is brought, shall enter into 
recognizances by himself, and sufficient 
sureties, to secure the debt, costs, and 
damages for the delay in the execution, if 
the judgment should be affirmed. This is 
the state of the law, with some alterations, 
as it remains at the present time. If this 
be right in the case of civil proceedings, @ 
fortiori it must be right in criminal cases ; 
and for this plain and obvious reason,— 
because in civil proceedings a sum is re- 
covered by the judgment, and if that sum 
be handed over and the judgment be set 
aside, the amount may be recovered back ; 
or, at least, there is the possibility of its 
being recovered ; but, if in criminal cases 
the sentence of imprisonment be carried 
out, there is no possibility of the party 
being restored to his origin«l position, be- 
cause his case admits of no subsequent re- 
medy. Therefore, if this course be pur- 
sued with respect to civil proceedings, @ 
fortiori it ought to be followed in criminal 
cases. If we turn to the Courts of Equity, 
we shall find that a similar course is taken. 
If the decision of a Court of Equity be ap- 
pealed against, that appeal does not of ne- 
cessity suspend the execution of the judg- 
ment; but application may be made to 
the Court to suspend the execution of the 
judgment, and the Court does, in its dis- 
cretion, and if it deems it a proper case, 
assent to the Motion, and suspend such 
execution. There is, therefore, an analogy 
between the course in civil proceedings 
generally ; and, as there is still stronger 
reason in favour of a like course in criminal 
cases, your Lordships will, I am sure, be 
of opinion that the Bill I now propose 
ought to be passed into alaw. It is a sin- 
gular circumstance, most certainly, that 
there should have been so many eminent 
lawyers in both Houses of Parliament, and 
that the law should have continued in this 
state down to the present time ; but the 
fact is, that when we are accustomed to a 
certain practice, uniess there be some oc- 
currence which shall call for the exercise 
of our energy, we are apt to slumber on 
our duty, and we allow the defect to con- 
tinue till at length we acknowledge it, and 
make an alteration in the law of the coun- 
try. It has happened, my Lords, that 
circumstances have occurred which drew 
the attention of my noble Friend (Lord 
Campbell) to the state of the law on this 
subject. For the purpose of amending the 
law my noble and learned Friend brought 
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in a Bill last year which did not appear to 
me to be at that time free from objection ; 
I therefore opposed it on the second read- 
ing for reasons which I stated to your 
Lordships, and in the propriety of which 
your Lordships concurred ; but I stated at 
the same time that on some future occa. 
sion, in case my noble and learned Friend 
should seek to carry out the object of the 
Bill he had introduced, I would give him 
my support, and that if he did not intro. 
duce his Bill I would bring forward a 
measure the principle of which met with 
my entire approbation. I also stated at 
the same time that other Bills were under 
the consideration of the Government; they 
are now preparing, and I hope that at no 
very distant period I shall be able to lay 
them on your Lordships’ Table. I will 
say no more now than propose to your 
Lordships to give a second reading to the 
Bill for allowing bail in error in cases of 
misdemeanour. 

Lord Campbell: My Lords, I do not 
rise to oppose the second reading of this 
Bill, for 1 have not changed my opinions 
on this subject, although my noble and 
learned Friend has entirely changed his; 
and, as it appears to me, my noble and 
learned Friend has utterly forgotten the 
course he took last year, and has not re- 
freshed his memory by a reference to the 
pages of Hansard. The two Bills intro- 
duced last year and now are precisely the 
same — they are both called ‘ Bail in 
Error Bill ;” they are both entitled in the 
same way, ‘A Bill for staying the Execu- 
tion of Judgment in Cases of Misde- 
meanour, and for Allowing Bail in Error ;” 
but the great difference is, that the one 
was presented by my Lord Campbell, and 
the other is presented by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. I am very glad that my noble and 
learned Friend has not followed the ex- 
ample of the Gipsies, who, when they 
take children which are not their own, and 
endeavour to pass them off as their own, 
are sometimes accused of mutilating and 
disguising them. My noble and learned 
Friend has spared me that; his Bill is 
ipsissimis verbis the same as mine; there 
is only one alteration which my noble 
and learned Friend may be disposed to 
swear by. My Bill suspended the execu- 
tion of the judgment “ till the performance 
of a condition ;” and this Bill suspends 
the execution of the judgment “if the 
condition is performed.” That is the dif- 
ference between the two Bills. My noble 
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and Jearned Friend has made—and it is 
not the first time that he has made—a 
most admirable speech in favour of a 
bill which upon a former occasion he had 
most strenuously opposed, and which he 
has caused to be rejected. Upon the 
present occasion my noble and learned 
Friend did much better justice to the 
topics which I formerly ventured to bring 
before your Lordships; but the same 
topics—and I am flattered to hear almost 
in the same words—have now been 
brought before your Lordships by my noble 
and learned Friend. I have no reason to 
believe that there are any sound objections 
to such a Bill, but there was an objection 
tothe circumstances under which mine was 
introduced. 1 know it generally happens 
that some particular case of this sort shows 
the defect and the abuse, and demands 
that the remedy should be applied — it 
was the case of Jaques which produced 
the Habeas Corpus Act; and Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, in his ‘‘ Commentaries,” says, 
that if we examine the history of our 
country, we shall find, that it is some case 
of beclihip or oppression—I do not mean 
to say that there was any oppression in 
this case; I do not wish to excite any 
unpleasant feelings in any quarter,—but 
Mr. Justice Blackstone says that it is not 
till some case of hardship or oppression 
occurs that the defects of the law are dis- 
covered, and the proper remedy applied. 
It must be a just reflection of the neces- 
sity of the case, which induces my noble 
and learned Friend to introduce this Bill; 
but I must tell your Lordships how the 
Bill introduced by me last Session was 
received by my noble and learned Friend. 
He was not contented with his objection 
to the particular occasion on which it was 
introduced, but he strenuously opposed 
the whole Bill; he objected not’ merely 
to the principle of the Bill, but also to 
all its details. After pointing out his ob- 
jection to the principle of the measure, 
my noble and learned Friend asked — 
“But, after all, what is the principle of 
this Bill ?”—the very Bill now brought in 
by the Lord Chancellor himself, ‘* What 
a miserable little specimen of legislation 
it is when we come to consider it.” This 
little miserable specimen is now pro- 
duced by the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land. He then goes on to say—* In 
the first place, it is a law for the rich, 
and not for the poor.” That is my 
noble and learned Friend’s objection—for 
VOL. LXXVIII. {hin 
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it will not be made by your Lordships— 
to the Bill which he now proposes. My 
noble and learned Friend then added, 
** Does it not recall forcibly the saying of 
the sage, that ‘laws are like cobwebs ;’ 
the small flies are caught, but the big ones 
break through and escape?’” My noble 
and learned Friend then proceeds to say, 
with great force, that if the Bill passed, the 
law would be extremely injurious in a large 
class of offences of the worst description, by 
enabling the party to escape, particularly 
with respect to infamous offences, where 
the offender would escape and the law 
would be defeated. My noble and learned 
Friend said those infamous offenders would 
escape,—‘* whether the judgment be con- 
firmed or reversed, they equally set the 
law at defiance.” And then the noble 
and learned Lord summed up by saying, 
‘* Such are the consequences of this mea- 
sure,” which the noble and learned Lord 
now asks your Lordships at once to enact. 
Then there was another point on which 
my Bill was objected to. ‘ Why do you 
not include felonies?” asked my noble 
and learned Friend; and he then went 
into a long enumeration of felonies, and 
showed that if bail were to be allowed in 
cases of misdemeanour, it ought to be in 
some cases of felony. When, therefore, 
I saw the Bill brought in by the Lord 
Chancellor himself, I thought, at least, 
that there would be an additional clause, 
extending its operation to the felonies he 
had enumerated, such as killing deer and 
cutting trees; I thought that at all events 
it would be extended to these offences ; 
but the Bill which the noble and learned 
Lord has brought forward does not include 
a single felony; it is confined wholly to 
misdemeanours. It may be, my Lords, 
that notwithstanding this opinion, my 
noble and learned Friend has seen a new 
light, that he extols now what before he 
reprobated with so much severity. 1 only 
hope, my Lords, that upon some future 
occasion, if I do bring in a Bill, and if my 
noble and learned Friend attacks it with 
all his ingenuity and force, that your Lord- 
ships will not decide conclusively that my 
Bill ought to be rejected, because my 
noble and learned Friend opposes it— 
remembering that the next revolving Ses- 
sion may hear him say, as he says to- 
night, how marvellous it is that in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, in the 
eighth year of the reign of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, and after so many eminent 
F 
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lawyers have sat in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the law should have been allowed 
so long to remain in its present state. I 
hope that hereafter your Lordships will 
treat me with some forbearance ; and that 
you will not take the word of my noble 
and learned Friend, that the measure | 
may propose is fraught with such mischief, 
and is so contrary to reason and principle, 
that it ought not to be adopted, because 
your Lordships may afterwards find a 
renewal by my noble and learned Friend 
of that very Bill, and a strong recommen- 
dation of it as a great improvement in the 
institutions of the country. 

The Lord Chancellor : I must say, my 
Lords, that my noble and learned Friend 
has made a very singular return for the 
favour I have bestowed upon his proposal. 
Certainly, he has made a most ungrateful 
return for a kind action. In the early part 
of the present Session, my noble Friend 
stated his wish to re-introduce his Bill, but 
asked me if I would bring in a measure, 
knowing that if I adopted it there would be 
a better chance of its success. I immediately 
assented to his suggestion. I adopted the 
noble Lord's bantling ; and in introducing 
it to your Lordships’ House I did not think 


it proper, as it resembled so much its parent, 
to mutilate it—I made only a slight altera- 
tion in its dress ; but that does not prevent 
me from making in Committee such altera- 
tion as the case may seem to require. | 
must recall to your Lordships’ recollection 
the grounds on which I opposed the Bill of 


last year. I thought that Bill was intro- 
duced to meet a particular case; that it 
was introduced with a political view and 
with a political object, and what the noble 
and learned Lord has stated in the present 
instance has confirmed that opinion, because 
he has stated the name of the Gentleman 
who brought up the Bill, a Member of the 
other House of Parliament — Mr. More 
O’Ferrall, who canvassed the Members of 
both Houses in its support. This has con- 
firmed the conclusion | then drew, that the 
Bill was introduced last year with a poli- 
tical view, and that it was directed to meet 
a particular case, which wasthe main ground 
why I then opposed the Bill. I also op- 
posed the Bill, because I did not think it 
sufficiently extensive. I have since turned 
my attention more closely to that part of 
the question, and 1 have seen reason to 
convince me why the Bill should not be 
extended to cases of felony; but I am not 
sure with respect to particular offences that 
there may not be an objection to this Bill 
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on the same grounds as the objection to its 
extension to cases of felony, on account of 
the gravity of the charge, and the induce- 
ments to fly from justice. I only now pro- 
pose, my Lords, to read this Bill a second 
time. I adopted it at the suggestion and 
request of my noble and learned Friend, 
and I must say that I think it is very un- 
grateful of him to make me such a return 
as he has done. 


The Marquess of Lansdowne ; The Bill 
of the noble and learned Lord on the Wool. 
sack has my approbation in as great a de- 
gree as that accorded to it by my noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Campbell). I did 
venture to say, on the first day of the Ses- 
sion, in adverting to the state of Ireland, 
and to the circumstances which recently 
arose in that country, that after what had 
passed in this House—and what I main- 
tained then I shall repeat now—fortunately 
passed for the vindication of the character 
of this House, the time was at last arrived 
when my noble and learned Friend might 
with advantage again produce the Bill tene 
dered to their Lordships in a former Ses- 
sion ; and I hesitated not to call on my 
noble and learned Friend, in the exercise 
of a public duty, to propose such a Bill. 
But the result of that call has far exceeded 
my utmost expectations, because I ventured 
to appeal to my noble and learned Friend, 
knowing what his sentiments were ; butI 
should have thought it an offence to call on 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool+ 
sack to introduce such a measure, when 
I knew his sentiments were recorded as 
directly opposed to it. But as I have said, 
the noble and learned Lord has surpassed 
my expectations, and introduced a Bill not 
founded on the objections which he before 
urged so strenuously, but on the statements 
of my noble and learned Friend. One of 
those objections of the noble and learned 
Lord was, that the Bill was introduced 
with a political object. Now, my Lords, I 
must take this opportunity of saying, that 
an act of justice cannot with fairness be 
relinquished, because the objection is raised 
to it, that it has a political object. I see 
no reason whatever why a Bill which 
would have the effect of doing an act of 
justice to an individual, be he whom he 
may, should not be received by your Lord- 
ships, because it is liable to the objection 
that its framers have a political object. I 
should be much more inclined to say, that 
the opposition to such a Bill proceeded from 
a political purpose. If it be an act of 
justice that such a measure should pass 
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(and the noble and learned Lord has given 


most convincing proofs that it is), then no 
sueh interpretation of the motives of its 

rs as that alluded to should be 
allowed to stand in the way of its progress. 
I think, circumstances in the recent history 
of this country must have satisfied your 
Lordships of the inexpediency of debarring 
particular individuals from a right which 
they might fairly claim; and I am satisfied 
that the experience of that unjust exclusion 
will not encourage your Lordships to re- 
peat such an attempt, but that the law will 
in future be administered to all on the 
same broad and general principles. To 
those principles your Lordships are now 
disposed to assent. It does not require the 
eloquence of the noble and learned Lord to 
show that it is most unjust to punish a 
man until he knows whether his sentence 
be well founded. It is at all events a 
fortunate consequence of the occurrences of 
last year, that there will be inserted in the 
Statute Book a redress which every indi- 
vidual, be he Englishman or Irishman, be 
his conduct, sentiments, and situation what 
they may, is equally entitled to. I hope 


this Bill will receive the unanimous assent 
of the House. 
Lord Brougham entirely agreed in the 


observations of his noble Friend. It was 
well known that the measure before their 
Lordships had been put into his hands in 
the course of the last Session; but, being 
obliged to go abroad, he had referred it 
to his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack, whose observation to him was, 
that it was a very awkward moment to 
bring forward such a Bill, and for the 
very obvious reasons that were then ap- 
parent. He entirely agreed with the 
general observation of his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) that the 
particular circumstances which then ex- 
isted offered no reason why justice should 
not be done to persons charged with 
political offences. But there was another 
teason against such a Bill being proceeded 
in then, which his noble Friend had over- 
looked, namely, that it was obviously 
imexpedient to legislate on a political case 
whilst that case was still pending before 
their Lordships; and his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack would recollect 
that he had then observed that the Bill 
of the noble and learned Lord (Lord Camp- 
bell) was expressly framed to meet the 
particular case then pending. He (Lord 
Brougham) had observed to his noble and 
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learned Friend that he thought he was 
mistaken, and that the Bill came from 
the opposite party to the traversers. He 
appealed to his noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack as to the facts which he 
stated, ; 

The Lord Chancellor: I stated to my 
noble and learned Friend my belief that 
the Bill had proceeded from the traver- 
sers. 

Lord Brougham: My noble and learned 
Friend expressly termed it an ‘ O'Con- 
nell Bill,”” meaning to convey by that ex- 
pression that it emanated from the friends 
of that Gentleman: and he (Lord 
Brougham) had asserted it to come from 
the prosecutors; had said, in fact, that 
it was what might be called a “ Smith 
Bill,” as coming from the prosecutor, the 
Attorney General for Ireland. He had 
subsequently found that such was not the 
case, and that his noble and learned Friend 
had assigned a correct origin to the Bill; 
but that was the objection then stated, 
and, as far as the circumstances went, it 
was a good objection. He(Lord Brougham) 
had a recollection of the general objec- 
tions stated by his noble and learned 
Friend, but he did not think he had gone 
so much into the details as his noble and 
learned Friend near him had shown was 
done. But, notwithstanding the undeni- 
able principles on which the Bill was 
founded, there were cases in which bail 
in error would be highly objectionable. 
It might afford an opportunity to parties 
to escape from the consequences of a 
misdemeanour, provided they were rich 
enough to be able to sacrifice the amount 
of their bail. Means ought, therefore, to be 
taken to prevent such a misapplication of 
the proposed law as this would be. As 
the measure was at present framed the 
Attorney General must give his fiat to 
prosecute the writ in error, and if he did 
not do so then bail would not be allowed. 
But many persons would, he doubted, 
object to lodge such a power in the hands 
of a functionary like the Attorney General. 
Such a power must be lodged somewhere. 
It might either be given to the public pro- 
secutor, the Crown, or the Judge who 
tried the cause. There was an objection 
to give it to the Crown, and therefore the 
alternative rested between the public pro- 
secutor and the Judge who tried the in- 
dictment. No such machinery as that to 
which he referred was to be found in the 
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Equity Courts. He had not made up his 
mind on the subject, but he was of opinion 
that the Judges would be unwilling to 
exercise so invidious a power as that to 
which he referred. He merely said this 
by way of drawing attention to the subject. 
He should apply bis mind to its consider- 
ation before the Bill passed through the 
Committee. Inthe meantime, he entirely 
concurred in it, notwithstanding he did 
not think any hardship had been inflicted 
on the traversers who had lately appeared 
before their Lordships, for he thought that 
they had only taken that course which would 
have been adopted towards any individuals 
whatsoever who had come before them 
under similar circumstances. 

Lord Denman heartily agreed in the 
propriety of the measure, and hoped it 
would pass into a law. At the same time, 
he must express his hope and expectation 
that its provisions would very rarely be 
called into operation. His own belief was, 
that writs of error in criminal cases ought 
to be of very rare occurrence ; as indict- 
ments should be so framed as to afford 
no proper grounds for granting a writ of 
error. It had only become common since 
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indictments had assumed such a length, 


and had been so widely and so loosely 
framed ; and he must express his opinion 
that it was a real scandal and an oppres- 
sion that writs of error should ever be 
necessary upon such grounds. In the case 
which had been referred to, the indict- 
ment was sO vague—its accusations were 
so general—the counts were even clothed 
in phraseology so unlike the language of 
the law, that some of them were undoubt- 
edly not to be sustained ; and the result 
in their Lordships’ House was inevita- 
ble—namely, the setting aside of the 
whole proceeding. And in regard to such 
offences as were included under the term 
“‘ political,” their Lordships were aware 
that the accumulation of charges often ren- 
dered it extremely difficult for the accused 
to understand what he had to meet. He 
certainly considered it as an objection to 
allowing bail in error in cases of misde- 
meanour, that offences which called for the 
infliction of prompt punishment upon men 
who had been found guilty, might remain 
unpunished till the wholesome effect of the 
sentence would he lost ; or might, through 
the dexterous application of money, evade 
punishment altogether. Hence, he appre- 
hended that the best way of putting a 
stop to the evils aimed at by this Bill, 
would be to revert in all cases to the ancient 
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simplicity which had prevailed in framing 
indictments. Though the present Bill 
would, as he hoped, come rarely into ope. 
ration, its principle was just, and might be 
usefully applied. He understood last Ses. 
sion that something more comprehensive 
was designed ; and it hardly seemed fit to 
legislate on error in criminal cases without 
considering whether the Attorney Gene. 
ral’s power of withholding his fiat ought 
to continue. He did not, however, fear 
any abuse of that power; and approving 
the proposal generally, he offered his thanks 
to his noble and learned Friend who sug. 
gested it last year, and to his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack, who now 
brought it forward with the advantages 
arising from his position. He had heard 
his noble and learned Friend with great 
satisfaction, when he spoke on this question 
on the general grounds of legislative reform. 
It was true that indefensible practices have 
existed, and have been tolerated, because 
they were overlooked till the discovery of 
an abuse brought them tc light, or some 
accident forces public attention upon them, 
and a legislative remedy is found to be in- 
dispensable. He could enumerate many 
examples of this course of proceeding ; and 
many where it would still be most desira- 
ble. One of pre-eminent importance he 
could not refrain from adverting to—the 
present practice of opening letters at the 
Post Office. A Bill had been introduced 
by a noble Friend of his (the Earl of Rad- 
nor) for placing it on a reasonable footing; 
their Lordships had hardly deigned to give 
it a moment’s consideration ; yet, encou- 
raged by the precedent before the House, 
he did not despair of seeing it adopted by 
the Government itself, at no distant period. 

The Lord Chancellor observed that the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Campbell) 
had been so conscious that the ground 
upon which he (the Lord Chancellor) had 
opposed the Bill last year was a weighty 
one, as to state to their Lordships in the 
course of his address, that he had not 
brought it forward with a view to any 
particular proceedings that were then 
going on. 

Lord Brougham expressed a hope that 
the next time his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack brought forward 
a measure he would avoid the trap that 
had been so adroitly set for him by the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Campbell) 
on the first day of the Session, in which 
he had undoubtedly been caught. 

Lord Campbell said, there was so much 
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sympathy shown by his two noble and 
learned Friends for each other, and one 
was always so ready to start up and de- 
fend the other, when any observation was 
passed upon either, that he could only 
compare them to the Siamese twins. But 
as to the objections that had been brought 
by his noble and learned Friend near 
him (Lord Brougham) with respect to the 
evasion of punishment for misdemeanours 
under the operation of the Bill, he must, 
in order to prevent any misapprehension 
getting abroad on that point, state that the 
provisions of the measure could not be 
abused in the way described, for the ex- 
ecution of a sentence under such a con- 
viction could not be suspended until the 
fiat of the Attorney General had been 
previously obtained ; for a Writ of Error 
could not be executed until that fiat was 
granted, and an indictment for an offence 
coming within the description of misde- 
meanour was much too simple to afford 
ground for a Writ of Error. 
Bill read 2, 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 28, 1845, 


Mixurss.] New MEMBERS sworN.—For Thetford, 
Hon. William Bingham Baring.—For the County of 
Buckingham, Christopher Tower, Esq. 

Buus, Public.—Reported.—Companies’ Clauses Consolida- 
tion (Scotland). 

Private.—1°- Manchester, Bury, and Rosendale Railway 
(Heywood Branch); York and North Midland Railway 
(Bridlington Branch) ; Britten’s Divorce. 

PgTITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. G. Hamilton (7) and Mr. 
Shaw (6) from Ireland, for Encouragement to the Church 
Education Society.—By Viscount Ossulston, from Wooler, 
against Renewal of Property Tax Act.—By Sir R. Heron, 
from Peterborough, and Mr. Dickinson, from Somerset, 
for Alteration of Medical Practice Bill.—By Mr. Wilshere, 
from Hitchin, against Increase of Navy.—By Mr. M. 
Gibson, from L. Mariotti, respecting Opening Letters at 
the Post Office.—By Captain Pechell, from Brighton, for 
Post Office Inquiry.—By several hon. Members (3) for 
Diminishing Public Houses.—By Sir J. Mordaunt, from 
Canal Proprietors, for regulating Railway Charges. — 
By Sir W. Clay, from Southwark (4) for Redemption of 
Tolls of Metropolitan Bridges.—By Mr. Astell, from the 
East India Company, against Discriminating Duties on 
Sugar.—By Mr. Macaulay, from Edinburgh, for Abolition 
of same,—By Mr. Blake, from Kilmeen, for Repeal of 
Charitable Bequests Act.—By Mr. Saunders Davies, from 
Carmarthenshire, in favour of County Courts Bill.—By 
Sir James Graham, from Bristol, for Alteration of 
Health of Towns Bill. 


Tue Intex Mempers.] Mr. E. B. 
Roche said, that he had a question to 
ask of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath, for the purpose of asking 
which he had come expressly from Ire- 
land, As this was a question referring 
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to a matter in which he felt that his cha- 
racter as a Member of that House, and 
as a gentleman, was concerned, he trusted 
he was not asking too much of the House 
in begging to be allowed to make a few 
preliminary remarks by way of explanation 
of the grounds on which he asked it. A 
very short time since, he saw with consi- 
derable astonishment a speech attributed 
to the hon. Gentleman in the Times news- 
paper. 

Mr. Speaker said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber was irregular in referring to a news- 
paper for what was said in that House in 
a previous debate. 

Mr. Roche: Well, then, I heard of a 
speech which has been attributed to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, in which I 
find the following words, in alluding to 
a large body of the Irish Members :— 
‘They have run away from their posts.” 

Mr. Speaker: It is quite evident, from 
the hon. Gentleman’s observations, that 
he is referring to a speech made by the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath in a 
former debate ; and I must inform the 
hon. Member that it is quite irregular for 
any hon. Gentlemen to allude to a previous 
debate. 

Mr. Roche: I may be permitted at any 
rate to ask this question, Certain obser- 
vations, | understand, were made—sup- 
posing that they were made— 

Mr. Speaker said, he was sure the 
House would feel that it was quite impos- 
sible that the hon. Member could be al- 
lowed to refer to any words spoken by 
another hon. Member in a previous de- 
bate. 

The question was then put, that the 
Order of the Day for the Committee of 
Ways and Means be read, 


Openine Letrers at THE Post Or. 
FIcE.] Mr. Thomas Duncombe said: I 
very much regret that the little progress 
which was made in public business on 
Tuesday last, deprived me of the oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward the Motion 
of which I had given notice, that cer- 
tain officers belonging to Her Majesty’s 
Post Office should attend the House, for 
the purpose of informing it under what 
authority they had been parties to the 
detaining, delaying, or opening any post 
letters of myself, who was a Member of 
this House. I repeat my regret, that I 
was prevented from calling the attention 
of the House, on a former evening, to a 
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very painful, but at the same time impor- 
tant subject, and one which has already 
occupied too much of the time of the 
House; but whatever blame may attach 
to others for the time it has occupied, no 
such blame can lie at my door. Not being 
able to bring the question forward the 
other evening, I think, after what has 
since occurred, I have no alternative but 
to take the earliest opportunity of setting 
myself right, and of putting the question 
fairly before the public. What has oc- 
curred? I am told, in the first place, that 
1 have no evidence, and that I have of- 
fered no evidence, that my correspondence 
has been intercepted at the Post Office ; 
and then it is said that if I was in pos- 
session of any information which enabled 
me to prove the fact by the evidence of the 
servants of the Post Office, I must have 
obtained that information by corrupting 
the officers of that establishment. It was 
stated also by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Newark (Lord John Manners), for 
whom I entertain very great respect, that 
if what I had stated was true, I sat in this 
House as a degraded man. Another hon, 
Member—the Member for the University of 
Oxford—(Sir R. H. Inglis), for whom I 
entertain a great deal of respect, and I am 
sure he is a Gentleman who never states 
that which he does not mean or think, 
stated that no innocent man would com- 
plain of having his letters opened at the 
Post Office. That may be a matter of taste, 
generally speaking; but what did the ob- 
servation of the hon. Memberimply? It 
implied that I was guilty of that offence 
which could alone authorise the Secretary 
of State to open any man’s letters. The 
Secretary of State has no right, in ordi- 
nary and peaceable times, to violate the 
letters of others; and if this power has at 
any time been given to the Government, 
the only excuse for its exercise must be 
that it should be used only at a time of 
great internal danger, or of expected 
danger from invasion by a foreign foe. 
‘Well, then, what is the inference to be 
drawn when it is said, that no innocent 
man would complain of his letters being 
opened by the Post Office? I am ready, 
if the House will grant me the opportunity 
(and notwithstanding the specimen I[ 
have had of its disposition, I am not 
prepared to think they will deny me the 
right), to prove that I am not that guilty 
man which I am suspected to be, and that 
4 shall remove, if you give me the investi- 
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gation I seek, all the imputations which 
have been cast upon me. I have already 
disclaimed all personal hostility towards 
any hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
Benches; and I make that disclaimer 
again. Whatever responsibility and what. 
ever odium may attach to Her Majesty's 
Government, for the system of which I 
complain, I hold no individual Member 
of that Government more immediately 
responsible than the rest; I consider the 
whole of Her Majesty’s Government 
equally responsible. I am obliged to ad. 
dress myself to the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart. 
ment because if any person issued a warrant 
for the opening of my letters, he must 
have been the person who issued it. Ifa 
warrant has been issued, I will not believe 
that it was done with the knowledge or 
sanction of the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Ministers. | 
do not now believe that the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer knew anything about it; I do not 
believe the right hon, Gentleman was 
consulted as to whether any of my letters 
should be opened or not. I do not think 
that so good natured and kind a man 
would have permitted it, had the matter 
been made known to him. But whatever 
offence my observations may give to that 
Bench, the whole of the Ministry tast 
share it amongst them. Now what has oc- 
curred? When I presented to this House 
Mr. Mazzini’s petition, I certainly koew 
nothing at all of my letters having been 
opened. But as far as 1 am concerned, 
all the truth shall now be known, I never 
could have suspected that the Government 
could have committed so base and mean 
an act as that of opening my letters. | 
presented that petition on the 14th of 
June. I have said thus mach im answer 
to the hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Milnes), because that hon. Gentleman said 
that I must have known, when I presented 
Mr. Mazzini’s petition, whether my own 
letters had been opened or not. On the 
24th of June 1 presented the petition of 
Mr. Stolzman, and I knew nothing even 
then, and did not suspect that my fetters 
had been stopped. On the 2nd of July 
I had some communication with Mr. 
Mazzini, who informed me, that im the 
interim, he had heard that this sabject 
was madea matterof general conversation 
at the Post Office among the clerks, th 
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they had observed tohim (Mr. Mazzini),— 
«What is the use of Mr. Duncombe’s 
bothering himself about opening the letters 
of foreigners; he had much better look 
after the villany that has been perpetrated 
towards his own.” And I shall be able 
to prove this if you will allow me the op- 
portunity of a Committee. Certainly, 
upon hearing this, I pricked up my ears a 
little. ‘*Halloo!” said I, ‘‘ what does 
this mean ?” I then said to Mr. Mazzini, 
“Can you produce to me any person who 
has heard this conversation at the Post 
Office?” He said, *‘ Yes, I think I can; 
but (said he) I think the best thing you 
can do is to make a Motion in the House 
of Commons for a Committee, to inquire 
into the working of what is called the Inner, 
or Secret Office, of the Post Office.” 
I accordingly gave notice of a Motion of 
that sort, and said thatif I could only get 
a Committee of Inquiry, that I would as. 
certain the names of the parties, notorious 
in the Post Office, who did the dirty du- 
ties of that Office ; that I would call them 
before the Committee, and have the 
whole thing out. Well, as I said before, 
I gave notice that I should seek for an 
inquiry into this Secret Office, and into 
the nature of the duties of those persons 
who were employed in it, with a view to 
ascertain upon what authority they acted. 
Well, how was that met? I had said, in 
introducing that Motion, that the question 
was no longer between M. Mazzini and 
the Government—that it was no longer 
between me and the right hon. Baronet ; 
but it was a question between the people 
of England and Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
and that the people wished to know whe. 
ther their letters were the property of the 
Secretary of State or not. The right hon. 
Baronet then said that he agreed with me 
that the question had gone so far that it 
could not stop there—that it was a ques- 
tion between the Government and the 
people of England—and that it was quite 
right that the people of England should 
be satisfied on the point. How did the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to satisfy 
them? Instead of adopting the proposal 
made by me, he moved an Amendment 
that a Secret Committee should be ap- 
pointed. The right hon. Gentleman named 
that Committee—he named his own jury 
--teserving to himself at the same time 
the right of appeal from the decision of 

tribunal, and of course I reserved to 
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in exercise of that right, called the atten- 
tion of the House as early as I could 
during the present Session, the Report 
being presented late in the last Session, 
to what I considered the unsatisfactory 
and evasive character of that Report. In 
doing so I have subjected myself to a 
number of insinuations, which are neither 
proper nor satisfactory. Amongst those 
insinuations the hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract has told me that my name has been 
associated with persons who have been 
under the sentence of the law. I asked 
the hon. Member to name them, and he 
mentioned Mr, Lovett. Well, what was 
the case of Mr. Lovett? I certainly took 
up his cause, and the consequence was, 
that during the incarceration of Messrs. 
Lovett and Collins, at Warwick, their 
treatment was modified, and, instead of 
being treated as felons, they were treated 
as political prisoners ought to be treated. 
But would any one say that that was a 
justification of the Government opening 
my letters? Before that time I had never 
heard of Messrs. Lovett and Collins. 
Then the hon. and learned Member for 
Bute (Mr. J. S. Wortley) stated that in 
1840 I had been in correspondence with 
certain persons who threatened to burn 
the town of Sheffield. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman defended those indi- 
viduals on their trial. He was their 
counsel, and he defended them with so 
much ability that they got four years’ 
incarceration in the House of Correction, 
Was there any proof that I had any con- 
nexion with those individuals? 1 never 
heard of their names, nor had I ever held 
the slightest correspondence with them. 
But if I had, would that have been a 
ground for opening my letters? The first 
time I ever became connected with the 
Chartist party was in 1841, just previous 
to the general election, when I presented 
a petition for them, praying for an amnesty 
to all political prisoners, and signed by 
1,700,000 individuals. These political 
prisoners had been imprisoned for politi- 
cal offences committed during the period 
that my noble Friend was in office. In 
the year 1841, in the month of June or 
July, I moved an humble Address to Her 
Majesty, praying that Her Majesty would 
be graciously pleased to order the case of 
those prisoners to be taken into con- 
sideration with a view to their release. 
Well, what was the result? The House 
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was equally divided upon the Motion, and 
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upon the casting vote of the Speaker that 
Address was rejected. Was that any 
reason why my letters should be opened ? 
Then, again, in the year 1842, in the 
month of May, I presented a petition 
upon the national condition, signed by 
3,300,000 members of the working classes. 
There were great differences of opinion 
as to the truth of the allegations contained 
in that petition ; many said that the ex- 
pressions contained in it were foolish and 
indiscreet, and that it stated grievances 
which could not be proved. Perhaps so ; 
but what did they ask? Only that they 
might be heard at the bar of this House ; 
but that prayer was rejected. No doubt 
that petition connected me with a great 
portion of the working classes, Next, in 
the year 1842, an outbreak and strike 
took place in the Potteries of Stafford- 
shire; and the opinion expressed upon 
that occasion by the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
was, that he thought the apprehensions of 
the parties living in the neighbourhood 
had been very much exaggerated, and 
that there was nothing whatever political 
in the outbreak. Now, I apprehend that 
my letters were opened upon political 
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grounds, and in connexion with supposed 


political offenders. I assume that such 
was the case. Well, in 1842 the manu- 
facturing districts. were in a frightfully 
disturbed state; but at that time the con- 
duct of the working classes was extremely 
creditable to them. For three days it 
had been stated that Manchester was in 
possession of what was called the mob; 
but, notwithstanding that, such was the 
respect and regard of the people for private 
property, that not even one pane of glass 
was broken. They showed a regard for pro- 
perty. Therefore there could have been 
no reason for opening. my letters at that 
period, Yet it is at that period, as well as 
before and subsequent to it, that I charge 
the Government with opening my letters. 
I have been looking over the letters which 
I received at that time, but there is no 
letter of a treasonable character amongst 
them, so that if any such were sent to me 
at that time, the right hon. Baronet must 
have kept it to himself. Amongst the 
letters of a ‘‘ suspicious looking character” 
that I then received, I found one which 
certainly appeared as if, to use the tech- 
nical phrase, it had been “ operated 
upon ;” and, if closely examined, I believe 
there can be no doubt that it has been 
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‘* operated upon.” This letter came from 
a person who, I believe, does not stand 
very high in the estimation of the right 
hon. Gentleman—it is from Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor. It was written during the Not- 
tingham election, in 1842, when Mr, 
Sturge was a candidate for that borough, 
In consequence of what had occurred in 
this House, in reference to Mr. Walter 
and Sir George Larpent, this treasonable 
letter was addressed to me, and I will now 
read it to the House :— 
“ Nottingham, Tuesday. 
“ My dear Sir—Mindful of your great ser- 
vices, I snatch a moment from excitement to 
enclose you a taste of what we are doing. | 
never saw a greater scene of moral excitement; 
and, had the Whig compact been acted upon, 
Nottingham for evermore would have returned 
Tory Members, but now I hope to banish the 
genus for ever. I have discovered that the 
Tory leaders took a number of paid men to 
South Derbyshire to personate not dead, but 
living voters, with a view of being beforehand 
with the real Simon Pures. I have names and 
all for you—amount paid—who voted. I have 
just returned from a village, four miles distant, 
with forty votes, all right ; am off to another, 
at the other side, to make it all right ; and 
then back to the market-place, for half-past 
eight, to make that all right. Read the en- 
closed — it is worth 10,000/. This letter, 
though short, should be prized; as I should 
write many on business, but have not time. 
“ Yours very faithfully, 
“ Fearcus O’Connor. 

“ P.S. Tell Hobhouse that should we be beat 
by the contractor’s neutrality he need never 
again show his nose in Nottingham.” 

This is the sort of correspondence which I 
received during the whole of that period 
of excitement ; and, except in the period 
of 1842, I never received any communica- 
tion from Mr. Feargus O'Connor. There- 
fore I should be glad to know upon what 
grounds my letters have been opened. If 
Ican prove that my letters have been 
opened by the servants of the Post Office, 
they, of course, will produce their autho- 
rity for such an interception of my letters; 
and if that authority is produced, then 
will arise the serious question whether there 
were any justifiable grounds for the Govern- 
ment opening my letters. If it should ap- 
pear that any parties have opened my letters 
without any authority from the Secretary, 
then I have no doubt whatever that they 
have been guilty of the breach of privilege. 
But I did not on a former occasion, nor 
do I now, wish to raise the question of a 
breach of privilege. That question you 
will of course discuss and decide when 
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you hear all the evidence. You will then 
be able to judge whether there has been a 
breach of privilege or not. But if my let- 
ters have been opened by your servant at 
the Post Office, I then have no doubt that 
a breach of privilege has been committed in 
my person. What is the state of the 
question with regard to the breach of pri- 
vilege? I am surprised that the Secret 
Committee, which gave itself so much 
trouble to inquire into the historical re- 
cords, and make such antiquarian re- 
searches respecting the power of Govern- 
ment to inspect letters, should not have 
discovered that in 1769 there was a com- 
plaint made to the House that a letter of 
Mr. Thompson, which had hisname uponit, 
had been seized by Colonel Copley, at the 
Post Office at Hull, and opened. The com- 
plaint was examined into at the Bar of the 
House,and upon hearing evidence the House 
on the 14th of August, 1689, resolved, — 


“ That the seizing of the mail, and breaking 
open the post-letters, by any military officer or 
soldier, is a violation of the right of the subject ; 
and also that the breaking open the letters 
directed to or sent from a Member is a breach 
of privilege of this House.” 


In 1735, in a Resolution of this House, it 
was stated that it was a breach of the 
privileges of this House to inspect or look 
into any letters directed and addressed to 
the Members of the House. In 1822, a 
question of a similar sort was brought 
under the consideration of the House by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Cumber- 
land. What was his case? He had di- 
rected a letter to a person in Lancaster 
gaol, and that letter had been opened by 
the gaoler. It was moved by my hon. 
Friend that that was a breach of the pri- 
vileges of the House. I must say, on 
looking over that debate, I do not think 
my hon. Friend made out a case of breach 
of privilege ; because it is quite clear that 
by Act of Parliament ail letters coming to 
or going from a gaol might be opened by 
the governor of the gaol, the Act giving a 
power to the visiting magistrates to make 
such regulations for prisons as they should 
deem fit; those regulations to be con- 
firmed by the Judges at the Assizes. But 
nevertheless my hon. Friend moved that 
this was a breach of privilege. The Mo- 
tion was supported by Mr. (now Lord) 
Brougham, Mr. (now Lord) Denman, and 
by the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London (Lord John Russell.) All 
these authorities voted that the opening of 
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this letter was a breach of privilege. I 
do not know whether Sir James Mack- 
intosh took any part in the debate; but 
this is quite clear, that whatever doubt 
might have been entertained as to the 
question brought forward by my hon. 
Friend, all who took part in that dis- 
cussion—buth those who supported and 
those who opposed the Motion—among 
the latter of whom was the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Robert Peel), ad- 
mitted that if the violation of my hon. 
Friend's correspondence had taken place 
at the Post Office, it would have beena 
gross breach of the privileges of the House, 
and one which would requireinstantaneous 
redress, Well, what is my case? Iam 
ready to prove to you that your subordi- 
nates in the Post Office in the first in- 
stancehave intercepted my correspondence; 
and secondly, that they have done so 
under the authority and command of their 
superior officers. I propose to bring those 
subordinate individuals to the Bar of this 
House, and they will tell you who gave 
them their orders. I will then call those 
superior officers to the Bar, and ascertain _ 
from them who gave them their orders. 
Thus we shall get at the whole truth of the 
matter. Now, I wantto know whether Her 
Majesty’s Government are going to shrink 
from this investigation? You have again 
and again been asked by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government, whether you are prepared to 
depart from the maxims of your ancestors 
—whether you will change a practice 
which has prevailed for upwards of a 
century? Now, it is more than a century 
ago since the resolution was passed in the 
case of the stoppage of letters at the 
Post Office at Hull. I cannot, therefore, 
understand the challenge of the right hon. 
Gentleman, nor can I believe that I shall 
be refused the opportunity of having my 
case fully and fairly investigated. I will 
have the parties at the Bar of the House; 
they will tell you whether I have used any 
underhand or corrupt means for obtaining 
the information I possess, I will pledge 
myself that the only parties I will summon 
shall be the parties from whom that in- 
formation has been derived. I have re- 
ceived no information from discarded 
servants. All of them have come foward 
voluntarily to me—men who are even now 
in your own service. It has been made 
a reproach to me that I ought not to have 
received such information, What! if a 
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man comes and tells me that he has been 
employed by another to pick my pocket, 
am I to turn round upon him and say— 
“I cannot listen to you. You are com- 
miiting a breach of confidence with the 
party who has employed you in this ne- 
farious deed?” When Mr, Mazzini pro- 
duced to me evidence that these persons 
really spoke the truth, was it for me to 
reject that evidence because they happened 
to belong to the establishment where this 
iniquitous system had taken place? Iam 
happy to say, and I think it is but fair to 
the Post Office establishment to say, that 
there are parties ready to come forward 
and tell you and the Government that 
they are disgusted, and have been a long 
time disgusted, and have felt themselves 
degraded at being compelled to be parties 
toso much villany. Will you, then, I 
ask, grant me the opportunity of estab- 
lishing these things by their testimony ? 
I know the odds I have to contend against, 
I know the majority that is ever ready to 
come down at the beck of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and oppose an individual who 
is unprotected—a majority of 300 Mem- 
bers, who are even willing to stultify them- 
selves, if by so doing they can crush a 
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political opponent. I hear now and then of 
the country gentlemen. They are for ever 
boasting of their independence. Yes, they 
boast of their independence at their agri- 
cultural dinners and at their village pot- 


houses. We know also that there are in- 
dividuals lounging about our clubs here 
in London who talk big of their inde- 
pendence. But at the very time that these 
gentlemen are boasting of their inde- 
pendence, and when our ears are ringiog 
with what I must say the most unjust, 
unfounded, and unwarrantable personal 
abuse of the right hon. Gentleman, Sir R. 
Peel—yes, personal abuse—I myself have 
heard it; I say that we hear that personal 
abuse of the right hon. Gentleman going 
on to-day, and yet on the following day we 
see the same individuals receiving emolu- 
ments and places at the hands of that 
very man. Though an humble individual 
—but, at the same time, as an inde- 
pendent Member of Parliament—I do, if 
there is anything like independence in 
this House, call upon you, as Gentlemen 
and as men of honour—for, though it is 
my case to-day, it may be any of yours 
to-morrow—I do call upon you to allow 
me to prove that which I have this night 
asserted. If you do not, then suffer not 
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the Secretary at War, or those Gentle. 
men who cheered his sentiments the other 
evening, to say that it is I who am afraid 
to elicit the truth—don’t any one in. 
sinuate that I have made use of any 
sneaking, underhand, indirect, or dis. 
honourable means for obtaining the infor- 
mation I possess. That information [ 
propose to call to your Bar. Sift it if you 
please ; but let all the odium of cowardice, 
asshrinking from an investigation, fall upon 
those who shall oppose it. There are se- 
veral parties I wish to call to the Bar of 
the House. I believe it is necessary that 
I should move to call them separately. I, 
therefore, now move, Sir, — 


“That Lieutenant-Colonel William Leader 
Maberly, Secretary of the General Post Of. 
fice, do attend this House upon Monday next, 
and that he do bring with him a certain book 
of and belonging to the Post Office depart. 
ment for the year 1842, called the ‘ President’s 
Order Book,’ and also a certain other book be- 
longing to the said department for the year 
1842, called the ‘Inspector’s Order Book.’” 


Mr. Disraeli: Sir, the hon. Member for 
Finsbury has brought befere the House 
his proposition in an intelligible shape. 
He has laid before the House the state. 
ment of a personal grievance, and he has 
distinctly affirmed to us that in making 
that statement he makes no personal attack 
upon any individual. Sir, I should have 
hardly thought that it was necessary to 
make that declaration, had it not been for 
the associations connected with this Mo- 
tion, which perhaps originated in other 
debates to which I myself mean not to refer. 
If the case of the last General warrant that 
was issued by a Secretary of State be com- 
pared with the last Post Office warrant that 
was issued by a Secretary of State, 1 think 
we may clearly in the parallel discover that 
no personal imputation need be appealed to, 
in order to vindicate a public right. Sir, 
there is not the slightest doubt that the last 
general warrantissued by aSecretary of State 
was an act of tyranny, an act of oppression, 
an act essentially iniquitous; but no one 
pretends that the Secretary of State who 
issued that general warrant was a tyrant, 
an oppressor, a man eminently unjust. On 
the contrary, Lord Halifax was a very good 
sort of man. Society under these circum- 
stances steps in and settles the rule which 
decides these questions. It acknowledges 
that usage is the moral vindication of the 
Minister ; but while it frees the Minister 
from any personal stigma, it does not eman* 
cipate him from the consequence of an ils 
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legal act. That is the question which now 
engages the attention of the House and 
interests the nation. We are not to seek 
what may be the cause that has brought it 
forward. I give the hon. Gentlemen who 
has brought it forward credit for the 
same purity of motive as the Minister ap- 
led to ; and I must say I was much sur- 
prised that a Minister of the Crown should 
ever have risen in this House and said that 
the question was only prompted by per- 
sonal motives. Sir, it was only in answer 
to such an imputation that I ever my- 
self stated that no personal feeling in this 
respect could influence me, and made one 
of those disclaimers which are generally 
disagreeable and inconvenient, but which, 
after all, are only addressed to the indivi- 
dual concerned. I am myself perfectly 
satisfied that whatever ebullition of feeling 
came from another quarter the person in 
question did not misconceive my motive. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Finsbury has placed the case neatly and 
completely before us. He says, “If my 
letters have been stopped and opened by 
the Government, the officers of the Crown 
and Post Office have committed a breach 
of privilege, unless they have done so upon 
the warrant of a Minister.” If they have 
done so, let them produce the warrant ; he 
will then be in a position to appeal to the 
House and the country for a vindication of 
his character, or to the Courts of Law, to 
decide whether that warrant is a legal in- 
strument or not. Sir, I am at a loss to 
comprehend what answer can be given to 
that direct appeal. This is the view natu- 
rally taken by the hon. Gentleman in his 
individual case. He feels the individual 
grievance—he naturally looks to the indi- 
vidual remedy. All that he wants is the 
warrant. All that he wants is an oppor- 
tunity of vindicating his innocence, or al- 
lowing others to prove his guilt. I believe 
that the country requires more. I believe 
that the country is anxious that that war- 
rant should be produced—not merely that 
it should vindicate the honour and conduct 
of the hon. Gentleman, or the reverse ; 
but that an opportunity should be afforded 
to the subjects of the Queen to try whe- 
ther that instrument is a legal one; and 
how is it possible for any person to have 
that opportunity unless the House inter- 
as it is requested in the present in- 
stance? It is not asked to exercise its 
prerogative and privilege to vindicate any 
Gentleman who cannot vindicate himself 
by law. The situation of the hon. Gen- 
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tleman is that which may be the situation 
of any Member of this House—of any sub- 
ject of the Queen, to-morrow. It is ex- 
actly this—‘ Will you put me in a position 
worse than the meanest subject of the 
realm is placed in? Will you say that I 
have experienced a wrong, and that I have 
not a remedy?” Now, Sir, that is the 
question, I believe, in which the country is 
interested. That it-is also interested in 
the question whether this power should be 
exercised under any circumstances, no one 
ean doubt. Some Gentlemen may rise and 
say that this is a power that ought always 
to be at the disposition of Government ; 
some may say that it is disgraceful to this 
country that foreign nations should know 
we exercise it ; and others may rise and 
state that that can hardly be the case since 
every foreign nation does itself exercise it ; 
but there is this distinction—though foreign 
nations always do exercise this power, 
foreign nations never believed that England 
did. It resolves itself into this question— 
are you content to be ruled by a popular go- 
vernment, or do you wish to be ruled by a 
government of police? No doubt a popular 
government has many inconveniences. No 
doubt it would be much better that the ques 
tion of the Sugar Duties, for instance, should 
be settled without any loss oftime. It isa 
great inconvenience to trade, as the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) has often 
told us, that there should be any discussion 
on the subject. I don’t doubt that if the 
question were settled by that right hon. 
Gentleman himself, in his Cabinet, it would 
be equally well, perhaps better. This is 
one of the inconveniences we endure for 
popular government, and so it is with 
reference to the correspondence of indivi- 
duals. You have a popular government, 
you have a strong local system ; you may, 
by not prying into the correspondence of in- 
dividuals, be subjected to great calamities. 
You may have Bristol burnt, as Bristol was 
burnt ; you may have Birmingham assailed, 
as you had it assailed—but the country 
strikes the balance. It agrees to suffer those 
great injuries for the sake of a popular 
government, instead of a government of 
police ; and the country, after all, must 
decide it. Now, Sir, I believe that is the 
impartial view as regards the general ques- 
tion. Asregards the country, though sym- 
pathising with the hon. Gentleman who 
presses the case of his individual wrong, 
they desire also an opportunity to decide 
whether this warrant of the Secretary of 
State is a legal warrant. They wish to 
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have it decided as the question of general 
warrants was decided ; and if it be a legal 
warrant, then it becomes an open question 
fit for discussion, whether such a power 
should be allowed in a free country to sub- 
sist. Sir, the hon. Gentleman who has 
introduced the question to-night seems, in 
some remarks he has made, to think that an 
impartial discussion of the question is im- 
possible in this House. Certainly, when I 
recollect the last debate, to which I need 
not refer, I am not surprised, from the 
elaborate misconceptions of former debates, 
that the hon. Gentleman should fear this 
discussion would not be free. But I cannot 
believe, although the hon. Gentleman fears, 
that any intimidation is purposely enacted 
in this House ; but there is not the slightest 
doubt, that on both occasions now before 
us, and upon others which have occurred 
within the last two or three years, there 
have been misunderstandings, founded on 
the misconceptions—perhaps mutual mis- 
conceptions—of the relations that subsist 
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between the leaders of a party and the | 


supporters of a party. Sir, J may allude 
to these circumstances, because the hon. 
Gentleman seems to think that on this 
occasion he is not secure of a fair discussion 
of this question ; and because, unless there 
is a correct understanding on this head, I 
almost despair of his receiving that fair 
discussion. 
parties ceased in this House, it must have 
been pretty evident to those who had any 
idea of the constituent elements of such 
an Assembly, that what we call party feel- 
ing, though for a short time from custom 
preserved, would eventually evaporate. 


There were very few, if any, party ques- 


tions; and it was pretty clear, that in a 
popular Assembly, of more than 600 per- 
sons, questions would constantly arise in 
which Gentlemen, though sitting on dif- 
ferent sides of the House, without compro- 
mising the elementary principles of their 
politics, would very often divide in the 
same lobby, and very often in discussions 
take the same side. An hon. Gentleman on 
the other side gets up and proposes a Mo- 
tion which, at the first blush, does not seem 
to call in question any of the marked prin- 
ciples of either party—if two parties, in- 
deed, stil] exist. Some Gentleman on 
this side thinks it a legitimate opportunity 
to express his opinions on the question— 
he happens to support the Motion—the 
Government barely attend to the debate 
—treat it, perhaps, with indifference or 
carelessness ; the debate trails on—comes 
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into a second night ; certain circumstances 
occur, which portend a division, which I 
will not say might be embarrassing—that 
would be impossible—but disagreeable to 
the Government. Immediately this takes 
place, a certain system is brought into 
play, which may prevent, perhaps, that 
fair discussion the hon, Gentleman would 
seem to despair of, and which I can hardly 
believe can long be permitted to subsist in 
this House. Sir, it seems to me that the 
system is established on two principles, or 
rather processes—inuendo and imputation 
| —the insinuation of base motive, and the 
| allegation of factious conduct. Generally, 
| it developes itself in this manner—there 
| are some indications of irritability on the 
Treasury Bench, almost immediately fol- 
lowed by some impatience among the im- 
| mediate adherents of the Government ; 
| and then, as I have observed in several 
| debates, some Gentleman gets up—an 
avowed adherent, or perhaps a secret sup« 
porter of the Government—and instantly 
we have imputations of mean motives—of 
personal motives—I should say of corrupt 
| motives—against every Gentleman who is 
, perhaps speaking, or about to vote, in op- 
| position to Government, although the ques- 
_ tion may not be one that involves any party 
| principle, or any decided principle what- 
| ever—a mere matter of practice and detail. 
Now, Sir, in this state of affairs—probably 
, at the end of the second or third night of 
'debate—when a course so injurious has 
_ naturally produced acerbity in many quar 
ters, perhaps expressions of that bitterness, 
' the sincerity of which is not doubted, then, 
‘at the right moment, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir R. Peel) rises to cap the 
climax; and, probably, having just been 
assured by one of his aids-de-camp that he 
is secure of a greater majority than ever, 
he makes a passionate appeal to his sup- 
porters, as if the strong government were 
in the very throes of dissolution, and uses 
language which, in my opinion, is suscep- 
tible of only one interpretation—that some 
Gentlemen on this side of the House 
would, to embarrass Government, descend 
to political collusion and Parliamentary in- 
trigue. Now, Sir, I protest against the 
system. The system is not founded in 
justice or fair play. It is not founded 
upon a real understanding of the prin- 
ciples on which party connexion should 
exist. It is, in fact, a system of ty- 
ranny; and as degrading to those who 
exercise it, as to those who endure it. 
I take a recent case, because fresh in our 
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memory. When the hon. Gentleman (Mr. | difficult game; I would much rather give 
Duncombe) the other night called our at- | up power ; still I hold on; but you must 
tention to the instance of his grievance, he | be ready at all times to support me with 
brought forward a Motion, which on the | devotion.” ‘That is not the position of the 
face of it every one must see would be | right hon. Gentleman. His position is 
opposed by the Government that ex- | quite the reverse. He has a very large 
ists, and the Government that preceded | party to support him, and an Opposition 
them. It was, therefore, taken out of | before him which, though distinguished 
the category of party questions. There / doubtless by very eminent talents, and nu- 
was a general impression in the House ; merically, far from contemptible, is not, 
that it was extremely desirable that the | nevertheless, distinguished for its power of 
decision of the Committee should be sup- | cohesion. The right hon. Gentleman is 
ported. That impression was not peculiar | in a position which really would allow him 
to this side of the House. An hon. Gen- | to be indulgent. It is very easy for him to 
tleman the Member for Hull (Sir J. Han- | turn round, and say, ‘‘ What can be more 
mer), the independence of whose character | treacherous than this—to be attacked on 
is, I believe, universally acknowledged, | the right flank? I am prepared to meet 
who is certainly as incapable of political | the foe before me; no one ever saw me 
intrigue as any Gentleman in the House, | quail.” The right hon. Gentleman forgets 
spoke in the debate without concert or | that the foe before never wished to fight 
combination, forming his opinion merely | him. He may sometimes be assailed on his 
on the statement of the hon. Member for | right flank, but while he boasts of his cou- 
Finsbury, and being himself particularly | rage and determination to conquer, the 
inclined to support the decision of the! right hon. Gentleman forgets that the 
Committee ; but he thought it was impos- | victory is very easy when nobody opposes 
sible that this individual instance of the | him. There is another reason why he should 
hon. Member could be passed over. He | not adopt this tone—he should not for- 
expressed his opinion in a frank, manly | get, afterall, a great many of his support- 
manner. It so happened, as probably it will | ers were elected on the hustings under 
often happen in a popular assembly of this | very different circumstances to those under 
kind, that circumstances during the debate | which they sit here. Really a little 
change tothat degree that there wasa chance | philosophical consideration from so great a 
of a division not embarrassing, but pro- | statesman under such circumstances, is the 
bably more disagreeable to the Government | least we might expect. I admit that I for 
than they at first anticipated, if they con- | one was sent here by my constituents to sit 
descended to think of a division in the first | on this side. He may object to me, al- 
instance. Well, immediately all the powers | though I think he has no great occasion to 
of the System were put into action. The | object that [ am sometimes in a different 
right hon. Gentleman was brought forward | Lobby to himself; but I was sent to swell 
to sanction it by his great example. The | a Tory majority—to support a Tory Mi- 
division is called for. Gentlemen are | nistry. Whether a Tory Ministry exists or 
brought up from the country to support | not I do not pretend to decide; but I am 
an endangered Government that never was | bound to believe that the Tory majority still 
in peril, and again a great party triumph, | remains, and therefore I do not think 
when there was not a single party prin- | that it isthe majority that should cross the 
ple at stake, not a single party principle in { House but only the Ministry. I hope that 
danger. Now, Sir, I really think there | the right hon. Gentleman, on reflection, 
ought to be a more liberal sense of party | will take a more condescending and cha- 
connexion than that which the Treasury | ritable view of our conduct than he has 
Bench at this moment recognizes ; and I | hitherto been pleased to do. I am sure my- 
think that the right hon. Gentleman at the | self I never misinterpret the conduct of the 
head of the Government is the last Minister | right hon. Gentleman. I know there are 
who should assume to be a political mar | some who think that he is looking out for 
tinet. I can conceive a Minister ina po-| new allies. I never believed anything of 
sition in which he requires devotion from | the kind. The position of the right hon. 
his party—I can suppose a Minister having | Gentleman is clear and precise. I do not 
a very small majority—I can suppose he | believe he is looking to any coalition, 
holds power merely in deference to the | although many of my constituents do. The 
wishes of his party.; he has a right to say | right hon. Gentleman has only exactly to 
to his supporters, ‘I have to fight a very | remain where he is. The right hon. Gen- 
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tleman caught the Whigs bathing, and 
walked away with their clothes. He has 
left them in the full enjoyment of their 
liberal position, and he is himself a strict 
conservative of their garments. I cannot 
conceive that the right hon. Gentleman 
will ever desert his party; they seem 
never to desert him. There never was a 
man yet who had less need to find new 
friends. I, therefore, hope all these ru- 
mours will cease. I look on the right hon. 
Gentleman as a man who has tamed the 
Shrew of liberalism by her own tactics. 
He is the political Petruchio, who has 
outbid you all. If we could only induce 
the right hon. Gentleman, therefore, to 
take a larger and more liberal view of 
his Parliamentary position than he seems 
to adopt in moments too testy for so great 
aman to indulge in, he would spare us 
some imputations which I assure him are 
really painful. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man may find it sometimes convenient to 
reprove a supporter on his right flank, 
perhaps we deserve it—I, for one, am 
quite prepared to bow to the rod; but 
really, if the right hon. Gentleman, in- 
stead of having recourse to obloquy, would 
only stick to quotation, he may rely on it, 
it would be a safer weapon. It is one he 
always wields with the hand of a master ; 
and when he does appeal to any authority, 
in prose or verse, he is sure to be successful, 
partly, because he seldom quotes a passage 
that has not previously received the meed 
of Parliamentary approbation, and partly 
and principally, because his quotations are 
so happy. The right hon. Gentleman 
knows what the introduction of a great 
name does in debate—how important is its 
effect, and occasionally how electrical. He 
never refers to any author who is not 
great, and sometimes who is not loved— 
Canning for example. That is a name 
never to be mentioned, I am sure, in the 
House of Commons without emotion. We 
all admire his genius; we ail, at least 
most of us, deplore his untimely end; and 
we all sympathize with him in his fierce 
struggle with supreme prejudice and sub- 
lime mediocrity, — with inveterate foes, 
and with—“ candid friends.” The right hon. 
Gentleman may be sure that a quota- 
tion from such an authority will always 
tell. Some lines, for example, upon 
friendship, written by Mr. Canning, and 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman ! 
The theme—the poet—the speaker—what 
a felicitous combination! Its effect in de- 
bate must be overwhelming; and I am 
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sure, were it addressed to me, all that 
would remain for me would be thus pub- 
licly to congratulate the right hon. Gen. 
tleman, not only on his ready memory, but 
on his courageous conscience. 

Sir J. Graham: Sir, it is necessary for 
me to throw myself on the indulgence and 
justice of the House, considering the cir- 
cumstances in which I am placed; and I 
hope, also, that I may be able to recall 
them to a dispassionate consideration of 
the reasons which I shall endeavour to 
adduce in support of the vote which I shall 
consider it my duty to give on the present 
occasion. In the first place, I think it de- 
sirable to divest the discussion of all that 
is extraneous, and that does not bear upon 
the Motion which has been made by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury. I shall not 
deal, therefore, with the elaborate speech 
which has just been delivered by the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury. The hon. Gen. 
tleman has discussed questions connected 
with the ties of party, and has raised the 
question of what is the authority of the 
leader of a party, and what is the freedom, 
pushed, perhaps, to licentiousness by the 
hon. Gentleman, which follows are enti- 
tled to enjoy ; and he has also stated that 
tyranny sometimes is exercised by me. 
Tyranny of this description is best met by 
open resistance ; and I rejoice to find that 
the hon. Gentleman, thinking that tyranny 
has been exercised, at length has arrived 
at a period when rebellion, he thinks, may 
be open and avowed. I, Sir, am glad to learn 
this decision from the hon. Gentleman—and 
that we shall know hereafter, whatever may 
be the place in the House which that hon. 
Gentleman thinks proper to occupy—that 
he is in open and avowed rebellion, and no 
longer in a state of covert mutiny. I will 
now proceed to discard another matter, 
which I believe it is desirable should not 
embarrass our consideration upon the pre- 
sent occasion. The hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, towards the close of his speech, refer- 
red to a question of privilege which, as he 
thought, might be connected with this sub- 
ject; but I understood him distinctly to 
state, that on the present occasion, and 
as the question now stands, he does not 
rely upon the case of privilege connected 
with the circumstances of his case. I 
shall not, therefore, Sir, address any ob- 
servations to the question of privilege. 
The hon. Gentleman says that his ease 
may hereafter assume that shape; but 
as the matter now stands he does not 
raise the question of privilege. I may, ia 
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ing, observe, that the Resolution quoted 

by the hon, Gentleman, in 1689, bears re- 
ference to a particular circumstance— 
namely, the opening of a letter franked by 
a Peer of Parliament, and also that the 
Resolution is antecedent to the Statute of 
Anne, wherein the power of the Secretary 
of State to issue warrants is specially 
recognised for the first time by statute. 
Neither shall I, on the present occasion, 
argue the legality of the warrant issued 
by the Secretary of State. I shall only 
make the observation, that if the power be 
legal, the exercise of that power is legal 
in the case of a Member of Parliament ; 
if it be illegal, the injury is as great to- 
wards the most humble individual as any 
Member of this House. The question, 
therefore, of legality or illegality does not 
affect in the slightest degree the case of a 
person being a Member of Parliament. 
But now, Sir, with the permission of the 
House, I am most anxious to appeal, as the 
hon. Gentleman has done, to its sense of 
reason and justice, without distinction of 
party, and without reference to personal 
feeling. I shall not follow the example of the 
hon. Gentleman, and pour contumely and 
vituperation upon Gentlemen of his party. 
On the contrary, I appeal in this case to 
their reason and their justice, and I rely 
upon the case which I am about to present 
tothem, without reference to the side of the 
House on which hon. Gentlemen may hap- 
pen to sit. I have a confident reliance that, 
actuated by motives of impartiality and jus- 
tice, they will not accede to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury. Sir, I think 
that all the circumstances of the case ante- 
cedent to the 4th of July in the last year, 
when the hon. Gentleman made the Motion 
for referring the question at issue between 
himself and me to a Select Committee of 
the House—I think that all these antece- 
dent circumstances may, with the utmost 
propriety, be discarded. [Mr. Duncombe : 
made my Motion on the 2nd.] The 
hon. Gentleman says, the 2nd of July, 
I thought it was the 4th; but on the 
2nd of July the hon. Gentleman made a 
Motion that the petition of Mr. Mazzini, 
containing certain allegations respecting 
the conduct of parties at the Post Office, 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 
Now, Sir, it is of the Jast importance that 
I should recall to the recollection of the 
House what occurred on that day. The 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London distinctly stated on that occa- 
sion, that if I, filling the situation of 
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Secretary of State, following the example 
of Sir R. Walpole, under circumstances 
not altogether dissimilar, had stated to the 
House the general principle on which in 
the discharge of my official duties I had 
exercised my functions as Secretary of 
State, and had issued warrants accordin 
to my official responsibility — if I had stated 
the general principles which had guided 
me in the exercise of that duty, he had come 
down on that day prepared to resist the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
The noble Lord said, in his opinion, that 
a person clothed with official authority, 
and avowing that he had exercised this 
particular function, should have declared, 
as Sir R. Walpole declared, that he had 
not in any one particular instance in the 
exercise of his duty been actuated either 
by motives of private curiosity, private 
vindictive feeling, or private interest. The 
noble Lord said if that declaration had 
been made by the Secretary of State, he 
had come down prepared to resist the 
Motion for further inquiry. I moved an 
Amendment to the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman, and J suggested to the House 
that on the whole, under the particular 
circumstances of the case, a Secret Com- 
mittee was preferable to a Select Com- 
mittee. The noble Lord distinctly stated 
that although he felt himself constrained 
to vote for the inquiry, for the reason I 
have just stated, yet that, on the whole, 
he was of opinion that a Secret Committee 
was preferable to a Select Committee. 
The House will, perhaps, permit me, to 
prevent all inaccuracy, to quote the pre- 
cise words of the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord said,— 

“T entirely agree in the reasons urged by 
my right hon. Friend’”—that is, by myself— 
“ for proposing that the Committee appointed 
to investigate this matter should be a Secret 
Committee. I think the purposes of the in- 
quiry will be more fully attained, the investi- 
gation will be more strict, and the Members 
of the Committee will be better able to arrive 
at a correct conclusion, if the inquiry be con- 
ducted secretly, than would be the case if it 
were an open Committee, and if the matter 
were canvassed day by day.” 

Now, Sir, let me call the attention of the 
House to the composition of that Com- 
mittee. The hon. Gentleman towards the 
end of June made a Motion with reference 
to Mr. Mazzini. A division took place 
upon that question—a very close division. 
I do not think the Government had a ma- 
jority of much more than six-and-twenty. 
On that occasion five of the Gentlemen 
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who were nominated on the Secret Com- 
mittee had voted with the noble Lord 
against Her Majesty’s Ministers. Four 
Gentlemen were appointed from this side 
of the House, and of these four three only 
had voted with Her Majesty’s Ministers on 
that occasion, and the other had not voted 
at all. The noble Lord, in the speech 
which I have already quoted, distinctly 
stated that the Committee in his opinion 
was fairly constituted—that he preferred a 
Secret Committee to any other tribunal, 
upon the ground that the examinations 
would, in his opinion, be more strict than if 
they were conducted in any other manner. 
The noble Lord approved entirely of the 
composition of the Committee, and said he 
was satisfied that that Committee so com- 

d, for the purpose of conducting the 
inquiry in secret, which he allowed to be 
the preferable manner, would arrive at a 
conclusion satisfactory to the House and 
the country. Now, Sir, it is of great im- 
portance that the House should bear in 
mind the allegations which were on that 
occasion preferred by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Finsbury, and which were 
brought under the consideration of that 
Committee. First of all the hon. Member 
stated the existence of an inner office in 
the Post Office, where [ think it was 
said letters were opened by wholesale. The 
hon. Member referred particularly to the 
Brighton bag and the Dublin bag being 
called for, and being sent to that office ; 
and he went further, and stated that he 
believed everybody’s letters were opened, 
and that his own letters had been opened. 
{[Mr. Duncombe: Not so.] The hon. 
Member said on that occasion that the 
Brighton and Dublin bags had been asked 
for—that letters had been opened whole- 
sale—that there was a roving commission 
going about the country to open letters— 
that letters were opened, and I think he 
said he had no doubt that his own letters 
were opened. Now, Sir, this was the state 
of the case on the day the Committee was 
appointed. But doves the matter rest 
here? On the 18th of July the hon. 
Gentleman made an appeal to this House. 
On that day he came down to the House 
and stated that he had appeared before the 
Secret Committee. He stated what had 
occurred before that Secret Committee, and 
he again informed the House that he had 
preferred what he termed a bill of indict- 
ment before that Committee. The allega- 
tions of that indictment were enumerated. 
He said he was asked to prove certain 
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charges which he had made in his place in 
Parliament. He stated that he was pre. 
pared to prove them by evidence. He 
was then asked to repeat the charges which 
he had made in the House. He said that 
on that occasion—JI am speaking now in 
the presence of the noble Chairman of the 
Committee — he said that, on being so 
asked, he did repeat his charges ; he used 
the expression that he had preferred a bill 
of indictment. [Interruption.] I really 
am sorry to trespass on the time of the 
House, but I think in a matter of this 
kind so personally affecting myself I am 
entitled to a patient and attentive hearing, 
The hon. Gentleman says that upon that 
occasion he preferred a bill of indictment; 
that is the expression which the hon. 
Gentleman used, and he then enumerates 
to the House the charges which he had 
preferred. The hon. Gentleman said— 


“T do not know, Sir, whether it will be 
necessary to repeat to this House the charges 
which I had made, at the same time I see no 
reason why I should not do so. The charges 
which I had then stated I was prepared to 
prove before the Committee, and by good 
evidence, were these—first, that the letters of 
Foreign Ministers had been and were up to 
the present time opened ; second, that a very 
unscrupulous use had been made for the last 
two years of this secret power which was 
possessed by the Government of opening 
letters; third, that a roving commission had 
been sent down through the country in the 
year 1842, for the purpose of opening letters : 
that letters of certain individuals had been 
opened, and I believe are now opened, and 
that my own letters had been opened.” 


Now, Sir, the hon. Gentleman on the 2nd 
of July—[{Mr. Duncombe : That wason the 
18th.] The hon. Gentleman on the 2nd 
July, as I contend, did state to the House 
in substance and in terms all the allega- 
tions which he again enumerated on the 
18th July. The hon. Gentleman stated 
that his own letters had been opened. He 
stated it onthe 2ndof July, when the Secret 
Committee was appointed, which the noble 
Lord thought, for a strict and searching 
examination, was best calculated to effect 
the object, and the composition of which 
he declared to be fair. ‘The hon. Gentle- 
man then preferred a bill of indictment, 
one of the counts of which was that his 
letters had been opened. He went before 
the Committee ; he was asked what his 
charges were. They were taken down by 
the short-hand writer; and the hon. 
Member says they were taken down by 
every Member of the Committee. He 
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says that, among other charges, he told 
the Committee that his letters had been 
opened, and that he was in a position to 
prove that charge. He went further: he 
says that he tendered to the Committee a 
list of witnesses who were capable of sub- 
stantiating his allegations. The case, 
however, which he offered to prove, broke 
down in consequence of a condition which 
the hon. Gentleman sought to impose on 
the Committee. That condition was that 
he himself should be present, and should 
examine the witnesses he might produce. 
Now, the hon. Gentleman says that I re- 
served an appeal to this House; but the 
hon. Gentleman himself has more than 
once exercised a similar right. He ap- 
pealed on the 18th of July from the de- 
cision which he sought to impose on the 
Committee ; and he proposed to the House 
the following Resolution :~ 

“That it be an instruction to the Secret 
Committee on the Post Office, that they allow 
Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, Esq., Member 
for the Borough of Finsbury, to attend before 
said Committee, and produce and examine 
witnesses in support of the petitions of Joseph 
Mazzini, of Charles Stolzman and others, re- 
ferred to the said Committee.” 


Upon that occasion, the noble Lord the 
Chairman of the Committee addressed the 
House, and assured them that the Com- 
mittee were then anxious to hear the evi- 
dence of which the hon. Gentleman was in 
possession ; that they knew that the hon. 
Gentleman possessed personally no infor- 
mation which could have aided them in 
their inquiry, and that he must have de- 
rived his information from other parties ; 
and that they also felt that it was com- 
petent to him to put some hon. Member 
of the Committee in possession of the facts 
which had come to his knowledge. The 
noble Lord further stated, that he did not 
believe that any information which the 
hon. Gentleman could give was actually 
essential to the successful prosecution of 
the inquiry, and that the Committee felt 
that they were not in any way defeating 
the object of the investigation by refusing 
to hear the hon. Gentleman. The O’Conor 
Don assured the House upon the same 
occasion, that the present and the late Go- 
vernments had furnished the Committee 
with all the information they could possi- 
bly desire; and the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Strutt) said, he could only declare 
what was the truth, that they had pursued 
the inquiry without regard to either party, 
and that the most ample evidence had been 
VOL. LXXVIII. {7 
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placed at their disposal. And the hon: 
Gentleman himself, the hon. Member for 
Finsbury said, that his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton (Mr. V. 
Smith) was perfectly correct in stating 
that the question was, whether the Com- 
mittee were wrong in not allowing the 
hon. Gentleman to examine the witnesses, 
or whether he was wrong in making his 
request. The hon. Gentleman admitted 
that that was the question to be decided 
upon the occasion. The House went toa 
division upon that question; and by the 
large majority of 141 to 51, the Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman was negatived. ‘The 
proposition upon which the hon. Gentle- 
man joined issue—namely, whether he or 
the Committee were right—was deter- 
mined against the hon. Gentleman, and in 
favour of the Committee. And upon that 
occasion, if I mistake not, the noble Lord 
the Member for Sunderland (Lord Howick) 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Portsmouth (Mr. F. Baring) voted with 
the majority against the instruction to the 
Committee proposed by the hon. Gentle- 
man. Under these circumstances I am 
entitled to say that the House deliberately 
came to the following conclusion :—First, 
that a Secret Committee was, upon the 
whole, the surest, the best, and the most 
searching tribunal to investigate this case ; 
and, next, that the hon. Gentleman was 
not entitled to be present at the examina- 
tion of his witnesses, and that he was 
bound to give in a list of those witnesses fur 
the purpose of establishing his case. But 
more than that, I contend that the whole 
case has been fully and deliberately inves- 
tigated by the tribunal appointed by this 
House. ‘The hon. Gentleman, not satis- 
fied with the decisions to which the House 
had come in the course of last Session, 
again appealed to the House the other 
evening, and asked it to appoint a Select 
Committee in lieu of a Secret Committee ; 
and again the hon. Gentleman was de- 
feated in his appeal. The House decided 
that a Select Committee should not be 
appointed, and that it was satisfied with 
the Report and the verdict of the Secret 
Committee which it had appointed on a 
former occasion. And what is it the hon. 
Gentleman asks to-night? I conceive that 
what he wishes to do to-night is to ap- 
peal for a third time to the judgment of 
the House against the decisions which it 
has twice formerly pronounced. Not satis- 
fied with the decision of the House that a 
Secret Committee was the best tribunal— 
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not satisfied with the rejection of his pro- 
posal that a Select Committee should be 
appointed—he proposes to-night that the 
House should determine on again investi- 
gating a subject at the Bar of the whole 
House, upon which its decision has al- 
ready been given more than once. I 
shall not weary the House by going 
through the proofs to be found in the Re- 
port of the Secret Committee, that all the 
allegations preferred in the hon. Gentle- 
man’s original charge have been investi- 
gated. But I may observe that there are 
passages in that Report which show that 
the allegation of a roving Commission 
having gone through England opening 
letters has been investigated and refuted ; 
and that the statement that at the inner 
office, the Brighton, the Dublin, and other 
mails, had been indiscriminately opened, 
has been found to be incorrect. And now 
I rely on this Report upon a point which 
the noble Lord declared originally to be 
essential and vital—namely, whether the 
power in guestion has been exercised in 
excess by the present Government and by 
the Secretary of State, and more especially 
whether it have been exercised from mo- 
tives of curiosity or personal and vindic- 
tive feelings, or whether it have been 
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exercised exclusively from a regard for 


the public service. The Committee have 
come to a deliberate decision upon all 
these topics ; they have directly negatived 
the assertion that the power has been exer- 
cised under the influence of any personal 
or vindictive feeling. They have said, 
that in reference to every particular war- 
rant they were not unanimously prepared 
to assert that each warrant had been is- 
sued with discretion; but they alleged 
that they were unanimously of opinion, 
that in no one case had a single warrant 
been issued from personal or vindictive 
feelings, or from any other motive than a 

esire to preserve the public peace. The 
hon. Gentleman made some strong asser- 
tions as to the legality of the course which 
I have pursued. Now, I state deliberately 
and solemnly, that I never opened a letter, 
or directed a letter to be opened, or knew 
of a letter being opened, without a written 
authority from the Home Office, in con- 
formity with the usage established by my 
predecessors, and in conformity with a 
legal opinion as to the right mode of is- 
suing a warrant; and that I never issued 
any such warrant from personal or from 
vindictive feelings. I aver that most so- 
lemnly. I go further—I state that which 
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nine hon. Members of this House can 
affirm or confute—I state that every war. 
rant issued by every Secretary of State for 
the last twenty-two years has been de 

sited at the Post Office; and I assert that 
every warrant issued by me was produced 
before the Secret Committee. I not only 
produced before that Committee which 
the House had appointed to enter into a 
full investigation of the subject, every 
warrant I had issued ; but, going seriatim 
through each warrant, I stated, without 
reserve, the facts connected with its issue; 
and, without any disguise, I explained the 
motives, the reasons, and the causes which 
had influenced me in each particular case. 
I declare this in the most solemn manner ; 
and if there be any question as to the 
veracity of my statement upon this sub- 
ject, I have only to state that, in the office 
itself there are three individuals who are 
cognisant of the issue of each warrant, as 
well as the Secretary of State who signs it, 
and that every warrant issued during the 
last twenty-two years has been preserved 
at the Post Office; and as many of the 
officers of the Post Office gave evidence 
before the Committee, they must have had 
an opportunity of checking any statement 
which a Secretary of State might make. I 
believe I may assert with confidence that 
every Member of the Committee was satis 
fied that no concealment or disguise what- 
ever had taken place on my part. I shall 
not dwell upon the Report of a similar 
Committee of the House of Lords; it is 
enough for me to rely upon the decision of 
the tribunal constituted by this House—not 
hastily adopted, but deliberately created, by 
this House. It would ill become me upon 
this occasion to utter one word of com- 
plaint with respect either to the conduct 
of the hon. Gentleman, or any expressions 
which may have fallen from him now or 
upon a former occasion in the heat of 
debate, nor shall I now comment on 
any expressions which may have fallen 
from hon. and noble opponents of mine. 
This is a matter deeply affecting public 
interests ; but still appealing to the jus. 
tice of both sides of the House, without 
any distinction, I say that my conduct 
upon this subject has been investigated 
both by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, and a Committee of the House 
of Lords; and that after I have had from 
each Committee a verdict in my favour, 
the consequence of entering into another 
investigation would be that their verdict 
in my favour should be set aside, and that 
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I should be put upon my trial again. The 
time of the House is precious ; and J am al- 
ways unwilling to trespass upon it unneces- 
sarily. But still, considering that a personal 
attack has been made upon me, and that my 
private feelings have been wounded—un- 
intentionally, no doubt—in the course of a 
former discussion, although I do not in 
general think it very becoming in Gentle- 
men addressing this House to dwell upon 
their own private feelings and position, 
the House will, perhaps, indulge me while 
J allude to a subject immediately relating 
tomyself. Reference has been made to my 
early intimacy with the hon. Member for 
Finsbury ; and J am bound to state that I 
have been on terms of great intimacy with 
that hon. Gentleman. It was not an in- 
timacy commencing with us; for I may 
say—and I am sure that he will be pre- 
pared to confirm the statement—that it 
has been transmitted to us from our fore- 
fathers for several generations. It was, 
therefore, with infinite pain that I have 
ever found myself placed in collision with 
that hon. Gentleman. He and I have 
certainly been on very friendly terms ; we 
have passed many joyous days and many 
convivial nights together. But I may be 
permitted to say that our intimacy was not 
the intimacy of political association. The 
hon. Gentleman has himself referred to a 
fact which is quite notorious, that in the 
discharge of his political duties he has 
formed an alliance with a large body of 
persons in this country who advocate 
what is termed “ the Charter ;” he pre- 


sented their petition; and his defence 
of the advocates of that measure upon 
more than one occasion is well known to 


the public. It would ill become me to ex- 
press any opinion on what the hon. Gen- 
tleman has conceived to be the line of his 
public duty. That line of public duty is 
well known to all, and will be judged of 
by all; but I am bound to say that no cir- 
cumstance has in any way or at any time 
come to my knowledge, in the exercise of 
my official duties, with respect to the con- 
duct of the hon. Gentleman, which is in 
the least degree inconsistent with loyalty 
to Her Majesty, or with his duty as a 
Member of this House. I have already 
stated that in the official exercise of a 
most painful duty, I cannot give what the 
hon. Member for Liskeard has termed a 
plain answer toa civil question. I have said 
with truth, that if I were to answer one 
question of this nature put to me by an hon. 
Member in this House, I must necessarily 
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answer not only every other Member who 
might put a similar question, but I should 
in justice be bound to give an answer to 
every similar question which might be put 
by the humblest individual in this country. 
It is for the House to determine whether or 
not they will maintain the existing law ; 
but while the law continues, if the Secre- 
tary of State is to exercise, for public ob- 
jects and public purposes, a power of this 
kind, I say it is incompatible with the free 
exercise of that power that interrogatories 
of this kind should be answered. If I 
could have acted on the impulse of private 
feeling apart from a sense of public duty, 
I should certainly have spared the House 
these frequent discussions. But I could 
not have done so consistently with my 
sense of duty. I can, however, assure the 
hon. Member for Finsbury that there is 
nothing disrespectful—nothing personally 
disrespectful to him—in the part I have 
taken ; on the contrary, I again repeat 
that I do not entertain one particle of vin- 
dictive feeling towards that hon. Gentle- 
man ; for all my feelings are of a widely 
different character. I do remember our 
former intimacy ; and I have a respect and 
a regard for the hon. Gentleman which 
nothing he may say or do in his moments 
of anger can ever shake. I say again that 
I do not mean anything personally disre- 
spectful to him by what I have said or 
done; and I sit down repeating that I 
know nothing officially, or in any other 
way, respecting the conduct of the hon. 
Gentleman which in the least degree re- 
flects on his conduct as a loyal subject or 
as a Member of this House. 

Viscount Howick ; 1 have heard, Sir, in 
common with the House, with great satis- 
faction, the observations which last fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. Those observations will have the 
effect of taking away from the remainder 
of this debate much of that bitterness 
which has unfortunately belonged to it. I 
must say, I should have preferred this ques- 
tion not being again brought before this 
House. I could have wished, without re- 
ferring further to the past, that some Bill 
or Resolution had been brought forward 
with a view to regulate the exercise of this 
obnoxious power in future, and guarding 
against the abusess which may have at- 
tended its former exercise. But as the 
hon. Member for Finsbury has thought 
proper to bring this proposition before us, 
I think we are bound to deal with it as 
justice and reason require, And, Sir, it ie 
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well that the right hon. Gentleman does 
not deny that the course proposed by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury is strictly in 
accordance with previous precedent and 
the practice of this House. When a Mem- 
ber of Parliament states that his letters 
have been opened, it appears to have been 
the practice of this House to inquire into 
the fact, and ascertain if such opening has 
taken place, and if so, whether it have been 
done by competent authority. The hon. 
Gentleman states that he is in a situation 
to prove the fact of the opening of his 
letters; and nothing is stated to us of any 
sufficient authority having been given for 
that opening. The right hon. Gentleman 
refuses to settle this question by stating, 
as he might do in one moment, that there 
existed a proper authority, and therefore, 
inquiry from his subordinate officers was 
unnecessary. But we are left in ignorance 
where this authority has been given, and 
therefore the hon. Member is perfectly 
justified in praying for an investigation 
into the subject. The right hon. Gentle- 
man rests his whole resistance to this 
Motion upon this simple assertion—that 
the case has been already disposed of by 
the Secret Committee. If I agreed with 
him as to the fact of a verdict having been 
given by that Committee, I should be very 
much disposed to agree with him as to the 
conclusion. But I deny the fact. I take 
this Report, and find that, so far from 
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having given any verdict one way or the | 


other upon this particular case, they have 
studiously avoided doing so. If any hon. 


Gentleman examines this Report, they will | 


find, with regard to the case of Mazzini’s 
letters that the Committee have expressly 


reported that the alleged opening had re- | 


ally taken place; they have stated the 
grounds upon which it took place, and 
they have also said, that they did not con- 
sider the Secretary of State blameable for 
what had been done. There is no doubt 
upon that case. Here is an explicit verdict 
given. They give not only their judg- 
ment, but their reasons for it. But in the 
case of the hon. Member for Finsbury, they 
not only give no judgment, but they leave 
it as a matter of inference, and doubt 
whether a warrant has been issued or not. 
The House is still unacquainted with the 
fact, whether any such warrant has been 
issued. If the Committee had reported, 
“ We find a warrant was issued to open 
Mr. Duncombe’s letters, and that there 
were circumstances to justify it,” then I 
should say, that the right hon. Gentleman 
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was justified in resting his case upon a 
verdict having been given. But the Com- 
mittee have done no such thing. They 
have not informed us whether any warrant 
at all has been issued, much less have the 
told us whether they thought it had been 
properly issued. Nay, more, there is in 
the Report an expression which warrants 
the opinion that the Committee did not 
agree as to whether it had had been done 
with a discreet exercise of judgment, or 
the reverse ; because, what does the Com- 
mittee say, supposing it to have been 
issued. They state— 


**So far as the criminal warrants go, no 
suspicion arises that unfairness or partiality 
has directed their issue. With regard to the 
other class of warrants” — that is, political 
warrants, of which this is supposed to have 
been one—“ though there have been some few 
issued by different administrations that have 
been in power during the last twenty-two 
years, in regard to which it is obvious that on 
a subsequent review of the facts, a difference 
of opinion might arise as to the discretion ex. 
ercised in each particular case, yet your Com. 
mittee see no reason to doubt that the conduct 
of the Secretaries of State belonging to each of 
those administrations has been guided by any 
other motive than an anxious desire to preserve 
he public peace with the main tenance of which 





” 
yhey were charged. 


| Sir, I admit at once, that this paragraph 
of the Report is a judgment of the Com. 


| mittee, so far as the motives of the right 


hon. Gentleman might have been con- 
cerned. Supposing a warrant to have been 
issued, the Committee expressly acquits 
him of improper motives ; but a Minister 
| may do very wrong, and yet act from very 
right motives. An error in judgment, a 
mistaken use of the discretion entrusted 
| to a Minister—and especially so high a 
| discretionary power as that now in ques- 
| tion—is a subject requiring the notice of 
{this House. Of course you would notice 
|itin a different way if you think it isa 
| mere error in judgment, from what you 
would if you think it arises from corrupt 
|and improper motives. But be the mo- 
| tives ever so right, I say a mistaken 
judgment in so grave a matter as the 
| opening of the letters of a Member of 
| Parliament is a case in which the House 
has a right, and it is its duty, to inquire. 
And when you look at the particular 
| wording of this paragraph which I have 
|just read, the Committee stating dis- 
tinctly that a difference of opinion may 
arise as to the discretion with which this 
power has been exercised, when you couple 
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that with the distinct admission made by 
the noble Lord the Member for Liverpool, 
by the hon. Member for Derby, and the 
hon. Member for Kendal, that that Com- 
mittee were very far from agreeing with 
themselves—I say, when you couple these 
things with the fact, that the particular 
ease of the hon. Member for Finsbury is 
not noticed in the Report—when you take 
all these things together, the inference to 
my mind is perfectly irresistible that the 
Committee were not, in point of fact, 
agreed as to whether the letters of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury were properly 
opened, or the reverse. In point of fact, I 
entertain little doubt that there were dif- 
ferences of opinion on the subject by the 
Committee. And under these circum- 
stances, entertaining the opinion which I 
expressed on a former evening, that no- 
thing but the strongest circumstances 
would justify an interference with a free 
communication between a Member of this 
House and the people whom he represents; 
entertaining that opinion, and believing, 
from the Committee not having expressed 
a positive opinion, that they were divided 
in their sentiments, I caunot say that the 
supposed verdict which has been given by 
that Committee ought to preclude me 
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from inquiring further whether, in this 
instance, the power of which we have been 
speaking, has been exercised properly or 
not. And really I cannot help remarking 
upon the extraordinary power which hon. 
Gentlemen would put into the hands of 


this Committee. I place every reliance 
on the honour and judgment of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee ; but still it is quite 
new to me, that even when we might be 
aware how the Committee had decided, 
upon what grounds their opinion was 
formed, and even if we knew that they 
had decided by a large majority, in that 
case I am yet to learn that the opinion 
of the Committee is to be binding and 
conclusive on this House. I have always 
understood that the real functions of a 
Committee were to ascertain facts and give 
their opinion; and then it was for the 
House to judge whether such Committee 
had arrived at a proper decision or not. 
It often happens too, that the House 
overrules the decision of the Committee ; 
and not only the House overrules the deci- 
sion of a Committee, but if that Commit- 
tee happens not quite to agree with Her 
Majesty’s Government, it often happens 
that the Government overrules its deci- 
sion. I was on a Committee last year 
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charged with an important inquiry upon a 
subject affecting private interests—I mean 
the New Zealand Committee—and it so 
happened that, having gone fully into the 
inquiry, the majority of that Committee— 
composed, too, of a considerable number of 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
—came to a decision opposed to the views 
of the Government. What happened? 
As soon as Parliament was up, a despatch 
was written by the Secretary of State, in 
which he said that a considerable difference 
of opinion existed amongst the Committee ; 
but he agreed with the minority; he 
thought they were right, and his instruc- 
tions were founded upon their opinion. 
That is the view which the Government 
may take of the decision of a Committee. 
But in the case of a Secret Committee, 
which we have every reason to believe to 
have been divided in opinion, in which if 
they gave any opinion in favour of the 
conduct of the Government, and there was 
a majority, it was only perhaps by a cast- 
ing vote ; I say in the case of such a Com- 
mittee we are entitled to know the grounds 
upon which they have decided. In a case 
of this importance, involving one of the 
highest privileges of the House, involving 
the exercise of one of the greatest powers 
of the Government, requiring to be used 
with the most profound discretion, the 
Government refuses to tell us what has 
been done—refuses to tell us whether they 
have acted in this way or not; and, if so, 
upon what grounds, and yet they say that 
the whole case has been submitted to a 
Committee ; and although they may have 
reason to believe such a Committee has 
come to a decision, they (the Government) 
have not told us—and they, notwithstand- 
ing, require us to leave the case where it 
stands—that is, I say, a most unsatisfac- 
tory mode of dealing with a case of such 
importance. And | cannot help thinking 
that the whole difficulty might have been 
removed by the Government if they had 
taken the simple course suggested by the 
hon. and learned Member for Liskeard ; 
namely, by stating, in a straightforward 
way, what had been done ; for really this 
concealment, after the matter has gone so 
far, becomes almost ridiculous. The right 
hon. Gentleman refuses to tell us whether 
he has issued a warrant or not, and he 
makes a speech implying that he has. 
Would it not have been more simple and 
satisfactory to the House and the country 
for the right hon. Gentleman to have come 
boldly forward, and said, “I have is- 
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sued a warrant, and upon such and such 
grounds. You may think me mistaken. I 
was placed in difficult circumstances, and 
I acted to the best of my judgment. If 
you think I was wrong, limit the exercise 
of this power in future ; but these are the 
facts, view them as you think proper.” It 
seems to me that no inconvenience would 
have arisen from that course. The right 
hon. Gentleman says he cannot answer 
these questions without putting himself in 
a situation to be always answering similar 
questions from Members who might sup- 
pose their letters to have been opened. I 
confess if that is an inconvenience, it 
weighs but little with me. I believe this 
to be a power which ought not to be exer- 
cised in secrecy. But if you are to admit 
that as an excuse for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman not explaining what occurred in 
this instance, you are practically making 
it impossible in any case of real abuse in 
this House to follow it up. If the right 
hon. Gentleman is to shelter himself in 
this case under any official plea, from 
giving any information as to the grounds 
upon which he proceeded, I want to know 
how it is possible that the House can in- 
stitute proper inquiries again, in any case 
in which an abuse has really been com- 
mitted? I say again, I should greatly have 
preferred a Motion brought forward in 
another shape; but I think the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury has a clear right to press 
for an elucidation of the circumstances 
which attach to his case ; and with a view 
to our subsequently dealing with the sub- 
ject, and laying such restrictions as we 
shall think necessary upon the future exer- 
cise of this power, it is fit that we should 
know what has happened. If, therefore, 
the right hon. Gentjeman refuses to state 
the grounds upon which he acted—sup- 
posing he has done what has been alleged 
—if he refuses to make the simple ex- 
planation which I have suggested, I think 
we have no other course to adopt, than to 
support the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury. 

Viscount Sandon would merely allude 
to one point in the speech of the noble 
Lord. The noble Lord seemed to imply, 
from the Report of the Committee, that 
there was a difference of opinion as to the 
discretion with which the power had been 
exercised by the Secretary of State, and 
that expressions were resorted to in order 
to conceal a difference of opinion between 
the Members of the Committee. The 
Committee did not consider that it was a 
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part of their duty to investigate the sub. 
ject of the discretion exercised in issuing 
warrants, He was not making any dis. 
closure. As to the discretion exercised 
with regard to criminal and political war. 
rants for the last twenty-two years, they 
had the fullest information in each case, 
They did not feel themselves called upon 
to express any opinion as to the discre- 
tion which had been exercised in the is- 
suing of warrants. They did not consider 
that to be one of the issues which they 
had to try. They considered the question 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
exceeded or improperly used the power 
vested in him. And with regard to the 
whole twenty-two years, the Committee 
went into a full investigation, and came 
to the conclusion that whatever difference 
of opinion might arise as to the discretion 
in each case, they had no charge to make 
against the bond fide honest intentions of 
the Secretaries during that period. They 
merely investigated the motives which 
had led to the issuing of warrants, and 
decided upon the conduct of the parties 
concerned, and he could only say they 
were perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. Warburton did not altogether dif- 
fer from the noble Lord the Member for 
Liverpoo], but he did not consider that 
the Committee had in any way whatever 
entered upon the question of discretion in 
the issuing of warrants, No discussion 
ever arose in the Committee as to whether 
they had the power or not of deciding 
on the expediency of each case. But as 
an independent Member, and looking to 
the composition of the Committee, he did 
not think that it would have been a dis- 
creet exercise of his power to have raised 
the question. He thought that the best 
course which they could take was to give 
a general statement as to how this power 
was exercised, and not go into any parti- 
cular case by name; but they examined 
to see whether the Government had acted 
from honest motives; and the inference 
they drew they not only intended to ap- 
ply to the Members of the present Go- 
vernment, but to their predecessors, He 
differed from the noble Lord as to no 
question having arisen as to whetber they 
had the power of going into any particu- 
lar case. 

Lord J. Russell said: I have listened 
with great attention to the statement of 
the right hon, Gentleman the Secretary 
of State. I own that it has changed the 
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view which I took of this question when 
it was presented to the House by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury. As the question 
was left in the last debate, I conceived it 
to be this—that the Committee had been 
decided in their opinion that the power 
exercised by various Secretaries of State 
had been exercised with a desire to pre- 
serve the public peace; and as they had 
not stated that there was any gross case 
with respect to the exercise of those 
powers, the conclusion of the Committee 
might be considered an acquittal of the 
present and former Governments with 
respect to the exercise of those powers. 
But when an hon. Member stated that his 
letters had been opened, and asked whe- 
ther that was the case, and required an 
answer—he received no answer. The 
House has been three nights occupied 
with this debate, and I confess that I 
thought, from the statements that had 
been made, that the House had been de- 
graded in the person of one of its Mem- 
bers. It was said that this power was 
placed in the hands of the Government 
to be exercised solely for the preservation 
of the public peace. As the case origi- 
nally stood, I intended to give my vote 
for further inquiry. Now, however, the 
right hon, Baronet has come forward and 
has not done what I think he might have 
done—namely, answered as to the fact 
whether the hon, Member’s letters had 
been opened or not. I think it would 
have been best for the right hon, Gentle- 
man to have given that answer. However, 
as a matter of inference, in my mind, it is 
very clear that some letter of the hon. 
Member has been opened by the authority 
of the Secretary of State. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had answered the ques- 
tion, it would have been hardly left to the 
House to decide whether or not the 
officers of the Post Office should be called 
to the bar. The right hon, Gentleman 
further stated that he knew nothing which 
was derogatory to the character of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury as a loyal sub- 
ject of Her Majesty—as an hon. Member 
of that House. I own I think that that 
declaration of the right hon. Baronet has 
very much changed our position; and, so 
far as the conduct of the Government is 
concerned, I am ready to take the Report 
of the Committee, and I think that, after 
the declaration of the right hon. Gentle- 
tleman, so far as relates to the character 
of this House, it is not necessary to go 
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into any further inquiry with respect to 
this case. I own that the reason which 
the right hon. Gentleman has given 
as to why he will not answer the ques- 
tion whether he has opened any letters 
or not, does not appear to me satis« 
factory. He says, that if he were to an- 
swer the question of a Member of that 
House, he must equally answer a similar 
question from the humblest man in 
society. Now, if that argument be good 
for anything, it must equally apply to the 
statement the right hon. Gentleman has 
made with respect to the conduct of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury. Suppose 
somebody was about to be tried for sedi-« 
tion, and applied to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say whether he knew anything 
of his conduct inconsistent with that of 
an honest man, the right hon. Gentleman 
must, upon his own argument, answer the 
question. I really think that the present 
Government are more careful of their own 
dignity than they need be, and they seem 
to care more about that than any public 
object. If they chose they might have 
spared us this painful discussion, which 
has now been renewed in a second year, 
and which has lasted three nights. The 
right hon. Gentleman alluded to the 
standard of rebellion, which, he said, was 
raised in the year 1845; but the rebellion 
to which the right hon, Gentleman alluded 
is not a rebellion against the Crown of 
Her Majesty, or the dynasty now on the 
Throne, but a rebellion on the back 
benches behind him, and a rebellion from 
the effects of which I have no great ap- 
prehension for the safety of the Throne. 
With respect to the subject immediately 
before the House, I cannot consider, 
without reference to another subject, the 
case of Mr. Mazzinii When I last 
addressed the House, it appeared to me 
that the practice which had been pur- 
sued in this instance was one which it 
would not be advisable to repeat, and one 
which would lead this country to become 
the assistant of the despotic Powers of 
Europe in objects inconsistent with the 
desires of every friend of freedom. From 
the Report of the Committee, and what 
has been stated by the right hon. Baronet, 
the impression has been removed from my 
mind that our Government had anything 
to do with the conduct of the Neapolitan 
Government respecting the unfortunate 
occurrences in Calabria. However, I 
think that the power of opening letters is 
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one that ought not to be used for the pur 
pose of communicating information to 
Foreign Governments, With respect to 
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against the Motion. 

Mr. M. Milnes entreated the indulgence 
of the House for a few moments, As he 
was one of those whom the noble Lord 


designated rebels, he hoped the House 
would permit him to explain the grounds 
on which he felt compelled to support the 


Motion of the hon. Member for Finsbury. | > 


In taking this course, he denied that he 
could be accused of want of confidence in 
the Government. His vote had nothing 
whatever to do with his confidence in the 
Government. The idea of making a war- 
rant, which was to serve as the justification 
of an officer’s conduct, a secret document, 
was an absurdity and an anomaly. He 
believed that the meanest subject of Her 
Majesty had a right to know by what 
authority a measure of police had been 


the right hon. Baronet as the head police- 
officer of this kingdom. 
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Member for Liverpool said, that the 
the question before the House I shall vote | 


| 
; ; | that he had issued certain warrants; and 
exercised towards him. Now he regarded ‘ 
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freedom of their correspondence from il- 
legal examination. The noble Lord the 


discretion exercised by the Secretary of 
State in these cases had never been consi. 
dered by the Committee. That seemed to 


| be the whole matter submitted to the 
| 


the Member for London had facetiously } 


Committee. It had been constantly re- 
peated on a former evening, that the Re- 
port of the Committee was a verdict of 
acquittal of the right hon. Baronet. What, 


| then, was the meaning of the verdict of 


acquittal which they had heard so much 
Why, the Committee had never 


considered the question. There was in 


| truth no verdict at all, but merely an 
| opinion that no bad motive existed in 


opening letters. The question was, had 
that part of the case been considered? 


| If it had not, then it ought to be in- 
| vestigated at the Bar of the House. It 
| would appear that the Committee had 
| simply called the right hon. Baronet 


before them, and that he had stated 


then the Committee reported that he 


| had exercised that privilege as his prede- 
He could not! cessors had done, but they never inquired 


refuse to the hon. Member for Finsbury | into the circumstances or the discretion 
the right of ascertaining the justification | exercised. Since the last discussion in 


for his letters being opened, which the! that House, everything that had been 
warrant would be. If it was refused, he | said, and every person with whom he had 
did not know but these letters might have | conversed on the subject, had convinced 
been opened on totally illegal grounds by | him that these warrants were entirely il- 
the subordinates of the Post Office. He| jegal. General warrants had existed long 
did not know but that on a future occasion befere the Revolution : precedents of gene- 


the power might be greatly abused. 


Baronet had not abused it; but that was 
no reason why on some other occasion, 
and in some less happy state of things, 
the Minister might not abuse the trust 
reposed in him, and on these grounds he 
should vote for the Motion of the hon, 
Member. 

Mr. Watson would make a few observa- 
tions in explanation of the vote he meant 
to give in favour of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury. This was a ques- 


} , He | ral warrants were to be found in Rush- 
believed in his heart that the right hon. | worth and in Dalton. 


Yet they had been 


| condemned by Lord Hale, and ultimately 


decided to be illegal. He was much sur- 
| prised to hear his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General say, that general 
warrants were authorized by Statute till 
| 1694; that was not so: warrants to seize 
unlicensed papers under the Licensing Act, 
13 & 14 Car. II. existed till 1694; but 
they were in nomine similar to general 
| warrants to seize all papers. The Reso- 
‘lution of the House of Commons of April 


tion of privilege. Opening the letters of | 22, 1766, was— 


a Member of that House without a lawful 


“ That a general warrant to apprehend the 


authority was undoubtedly a breach of | author of a libel is illegal, and if executed on 


privilege. They could arrive at the facts 
of the case only by calling these parties to 
the Bar of the House. When the facts 
were obtained, then arose a question 
deeply affecting the rights of the Members 
of that House, which would require their 
serious consideration. No question more 
affected their privileges than that of the 


; a Member of this House is a breach of pri- 


vilege ;”—“ and that the seizing or taking 
away the paper of the author or publisher of 
a libel is illegal, and that such seizing or 
taking away the papers of a Member of this 
House is a breach of the privilege of this 
House ;” 





Which proves, that the illegal seizure of a 
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Member's papers is a breach of privilege. 
It follows, that opening a Member’s letters 
without legal authority is a much higher 
breach of privilege. The vote of the House 
in 1822, on the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cumberland (Mr. James) proceeded 
on the ground that the magistrates had a 
right to open letters to or from prisoners, 
as incident to prison discipline, although 
coming from Members; and, therefore, 
the opening was legal. Here it is illegal. 
The Resolution of 1735 assumed war- 
rants of a Secretary of State to be legal, 
which is the whole question. Moreover, 
till it was shown there was a Secretary of 
State’s warrant, opening the hon. Member’s 
(Mr. Duncombe’s) letters was a breach of 
privilege according to that Resolution. He 
did not wish to detain the House longer 
on that point, as the parties were anx- 
ious for a divison, although he had 
abundant arguments to prove that these 
warrants were illegal; but nothing less 
than a full investigation of the whole of 
the question would satisfy the House and 
the country. He contended that no prac- 
tice, however long, would give legality to 
these proceedings. He would remind the 
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House that the men of Kent at one time 
contended for the legality of robbery on 


Gad’s-hill, but that had been pronounced 
by the Judges to be wholly illegal. He 
believed, from all that had been stated, 
that the hon. Member's letters had been 
opened ; and he supposed Col. Maberly 
would have no objection to come to the 
Bar, as he voted for the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Cumberland in 1822. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
cluded by expressing his intention to 
vote for the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury. 

Mr. Hume said, the question was one 
of the greatest interest to the country, and 
he believed excited more attention out of 
doors than in that House. He was glad 
that the question had been so much nar- 
rowed, and he must express his astonish- 
ment that the right hon. Baronet should 
not have thought it right to accede to the 
Motion, He had not had the moral cou- 
Tage to say that he had issued the warrant 
and authorised the opening of his hon. 
Friend’s letters; and it appeared to him 
the greatest want of moral courage he had 
ever witnessed in that House for the right 
hon. Baronet to allow the whole odium of 
the case to fall upon the Post Office au- 
thorities. These letters, it would appear, 
had been opened in the Secret Department 
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of the Post Office ; and the House would 
stultify itself, and be utterly lost, if it re~ 
fused to inquire into the circumstances 
under which they were opened. Let 
Colonel Maberly be called to the Bar, 
and let him declare whether these letters 
had been opened or not ; and then would 
come the question by whose authority they 
had been opened. If it was shown that it 
was by the authority of the Secretary of 
State, then let the validity of the matter 
be tried in a Court of Law. The right 
hon, Baronet had in a most extraordinary 
manner, as it appeared to him, refused to 
admit that he had issued the warrant, nor 
would he consent to these parties being 
called to the Bar. He (Mr. Hume) had, 
when the question was before the House, 
voted for the hon. Member for Finsbury 
being placed upon the Committee. [The 
hon. Member here referred to the observa- 
tions made by Mr. Duncombe when the 
Secret Committee was appointed, and in 
which he stated that he would reserve to 
himself the right of re-opening the ques- 
tion if the Committee did not do its duty 
satisfactorily.] Now had they not the tes- 
timony of two hon. Members that evening 
that they did not investigate the case of 
his hon. Friend at all? Why it was mon- 
strous ; and the country would not believe 
that the House would refuse to grant an 
inquiry under such circumstances into a 
matter of so much importance. Why, 
his hon. Friend’s character had been 
assailed; the hon. and learned Member 
for Bute, and other hon. Members, in the 
course of the debates that had taken place, 
had endeavoured to couple the hon. Gen- 
tleman with the disturbances that had 
taken place in 1842. Let any hon. 
Member place himself in such a position, 
and say would he be satisfied to allow the 
question to remain as it was. What ob- 
jection could there be to allowing Colonel 
Maberly to be called to the Bar, and stat- 
ing what he knew of the matter. The 
business of the country had been stopped, 
and in his opinion it ought not to be 
allowed to go on until the question was 
set at rest. Now he would appeal to the 
right hon. Baronet the leader of the Minis« 
terial party, who had declared that he 
would bring forward no measures which 
he did not conscientiously believe were for 
the public good, and he asked him how 
he could reconcile it to himself to refuse 
the present Motion? He would ask him 
the simple question, did he think it right 
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that they should remain in ignorance 
whether these letters had been opened or 
not? He would take the right hon, Ba- 
ronet’s silence with regard to that point 
as an admission that these letters had 
been opened. The right hon. Baronet 
had not denied it—let him deny it if he 
dare. He charged the right bon. Baronet 
with a deliberate determination to shut 
out the truth. He must say that he re- 
gretted very much to lear the speech of 
the noble Lord the Member for London, 
and he was sorry he had not the moral 
courage to vote for the Motion. Hecould 
assure the noble Lord that he injured him- 
self and his character with the country by 
the course he had determined to take; for 
who could place confidence in him after 
that speech? He was deeply pained to 
hear it, and should give his cordial support 
to the Motion. 

Mr. Aglionby hoped his hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury would continue 
to press for a free and full inquiry until 
he obtained it, and he certainly should 
give him every support for that purpose. 
He should not have spoken had it not 
been for the speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for London, and for those of two 
Members of the Committee, namely, the 
hon. Member for Kendal and the noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool. It was 
rather remarkable that the two latter 
speeches gave essentially different versions 
of the proceedings before the Committee, 
The country required that this matter 
should be made as clear as possible, and 
that the House should not sanction a vio- 
lation of the Post Office Department. The 
country would not be satisfied until it 
heard where, and how, and to what ex- 
tent the confidence which had been dis- 
played in this Office had been violated. 
The noble Lord the Member for London 
assumed that the letters of his hon. Friend 
had been opened—this, however, had not 
been admitted—and that they had been 
opened by the warrant of the Secretary of 
State. He was surprised that the noble 
Lord should refuse inquiry on such a 
slight ground as he alleged, for that could 
never satisfy the country. What had the 
Committee done? They had not only 
not reported on the case of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, but from the state- 
ment of two hon. Members of the Com- 
mittee, who had addressed the House on 
the question, it appeared that they had 
not even considered the subject. One of 
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these hon. Gentlemen told the House that 
the case of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
had not been made a point in their in- 
structions; and the other hon. Gentleman 
said, the Committee did not think it right 
to go into the matter. The hon. Member 
for Kendal added that, as a Member of 
the Committee, he did not consider, from 
the constitution of the Committee, and 
the nature of the subject before them, 
they would be doing their duty, as they 
were bound to do it to the best of their 
power, if they brought forward such a 
subject in their Report. In fact, it would 
appear that the Committee said to them. 
selves, ‘‘ We are placed here not for in- 
quiry, but to preserve secrecy. We are 
here not to make matters known to the 
public, but to shield all parties, and to 
keep the practices on which we have been 
appointed to ‘report as much as possible a 
secret from the world.” If he belonged 
to a Committee that received instructions 
from those in power to act in that manner, 
he would at once tell them that he would 
not be a party to such work. There 
could be no question but that the course 
taken by the Committee was to shield all 
parties—to throw a veil over the present 
Government, as over their predecessors, 
and all former Governments. He should 
beg to say for himself, that he never had 
the slightest suspicions of the correctness 
of the motives of the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. He never attributed to the 
tight hon. Gentleman, or to any other 
Member of the Government, any malig- 
nant feelings in the exercise of such 
powers; but he would wish the House 
should be put in possession of what form 
of law or of right it was under which the 
letters of individuals were under any cir- 
cumstances to be opened. If he had been 
a Member of the Committee he would 
have thought it his duty to inquire into 
that matter; and he might add, that if he 
were in the situation filled by the right 
hon. Baronet he would act under the feel- 
ing that nothing could be so detrimental 
to the public service as to leave the subject 
in doubt and uncertainty. He would not, 
if he were in the ‘place of the right hon. 
Baronet, leave the case of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury in the position in which 
it now rested, or give the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London an op- 
portunity of drawing inferences such as 
they had heard that night. He would 
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have declared positively whether he bad 
issued the warrants for opening the letters 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury or not ; 
and if he had issued them, he would have 
gone further and have declared that the 
letters of the hon. Member having been 
opened and inspected, the result did not 
justify what had been done, as nothing 
treasonable or improper had been found. 
He denied that the admission of the right 
hon. Baronet was an acquittal of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, and even if it were, 
he thought the matter could not be allowed 
to rest there. If the right hon. Baronet 
had assented to the inference drawn by 
the noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London—namely, that he had issued a 
warrant for opening some letters addressed 
to the hon. Member for Finsbury, and 
that he had found nothing wrong in them 
—that would be no answer to the entire 
case of his hon. Friend. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated that he suspected an- 
other letter of his had been opened, which 
could have no connexion with the riotous 
proceedings which then disturbed the 
country; and he also understood his hon. 
Friend to say, that he suspected several 
other letters addressed to him had been 
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opened besides those which he had more 
immediately brought under the notice of 


the House. Was it not, then, better, 
under such circumstances, to allow the 
inquiry to proceed—to allow the head of 
the Post Office to be called to the Bar of 
the House ; and as nobody blamed that 
functionary, or attributed improper con- 
duct to him, was it not right that they 
should have an opportunity of asking him 
whether he had opened, or ordered to be 
opened, any letters of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury? By leaving the case as it 
then stood, they would place it in a worse 
position than when it had been first 
brought forward; for it might now be sup- 
posed that some of the letters of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury had been opened 
by the authority of the right hon. Baronet, 
and that other letters belonging to the 
hon. Gentleman had been opened in the 
Post Office without any authority what- 
ever, It was not his opinion that such 
was the case, but he would maintain that 
such an inference might be drawn. The 
Committee had stated in their Report that 
no letters had been opened by the present 
or by the late Government from malig- 
nant motives; but while they thus ac- 
quitted the Government, the House should 
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give an opportunity to the Post Office 
authorities to acquit themselves also f om 
the imputations to which they were now 
open. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by calling upon the House not to treat the 
question as one of a party nature, but to 
regard it as a matter which concerned 
every individual in the community; for 
while the law remained as it now stood, 
and while the proceedings in the Post 
Office were kept shrouded in mystery and 
concealment, there was not a manor a 
woman in the Empire who sent a letter 
through the Post Office, that would not 
suspect it of being opened before it reached 
its destination, 

Mr. Jervis was aware that after the 
speech of the noble Lord the Member for 
London, the debate had lost much of its in- 
terest; but still he did not think that 
speech was very well calculated to satisfy 
the country. He would, therefore, proceed 
to state very briefly his motives for voting 
in favour of the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury. The course 
taken by the right hon. Baronet in the dee 
bate on the question then before the House, 
was certainly not calculated to restrain his 
hon. Friend from adopting further means 
to procure justice from the House. In 
the course of the first discussion on the 
subject, the right hon. Baronet had care-= 
fully abstained from making any amends 
to his hon. Friend. On the contrary, the 
right hon. Baronet had allowed some hon. 
Members who sat behind him on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House, to throw 
out aspersions on the character of his hon. 
Friend, without any attempt on his part 
to repress them ; but the force of public 
opinion since then had been brought to 
bear upon the right hon. Baronet, and he 
had accordingly shown himself on that 
evening willing to make those amends, 
which one Gentleman had a right to de- 
mand from another under such circum- 
stances. If the case went still further— 
and he trusted his hon. Friend would per- 
severe in demanding an inquiry until he 
obtained all the compensation which a 
Member of that House and a Gentleman 
had a right to demand—there could be 
little doubt but that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would be found to advance still fur- 
ther, and to yield that perfect vindication 
of his character which his hon. Friend had 
a right to expect. As the case at present 
stood, he would say his hon. Friend ought 
not to be satisfied with what had taken 
place. He had made three distinct 
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charges, each independent of the others. 
He had alleged that a number of his let- 
ters had been opened at three different 
periods; and he (Mr. Jervis) could collect, 
from the look of dissent given by the right 
hon. Baronet, and from the ironical cheer 
of the noble Lord (Lord Lincoln) who sat 
near him, that that charge would not be 
admitted, There was to be no admission 
from the Government whether the letters 
of his hon. Friend had been opened or not. 
But what had the Government done? 
They countenanced the imputations which 
had been cast upon the hen. Gentleman, 
and which had been industriously circu- 
lated by their organs of the press. It had 
been put forward over and over again that 
his hon. Friend was relying upon a fictiti- 
ous case which he would be unable to 
prove—that he had made reckless asser- 
tions in his place in Parliament, to the 
effect that his letters had been opened 
without his knowledge or authority, and 
yet all explanation had been refused and 
opposed by the Government. But there 
was a point of far more importance than 
that. The Committee stated that all the 
warrants which had been produced before 
them were justified by the emergency of 
the cases in which they had been issued. 
But was it proved before the Committee 
that all the letters of his hon. Friend re- 
specting which he was prepared to offer 
evidence had been opened under warrants, 
and that a separate warrant had been issued 
in each particular instance? Quite the 
contrary. It appeared, on the other hand, 
that the matter had not been at all brought 
before the Committee, and from all they 
knew to the contrary there might have 
been but one warrant issued, though his 
hon. Friend was prepared with evidence to 
show that his letters had been opened 
during a considerable period of time. 
Under these circumstances, was it enough 
that the right hon. Baronet should stand 
up and declare that nothing had been com- 
municated to the Government respecting 
his hon. Friend that was inconsistent with 
his character as a Gentleman and a loyal 
man? His hon. Friend had a right to de- 
mand more than such an admission. He 
had a right to say, “ I will prove that my 
letters have been opened, and I will re- 
quire you to show by what authority the 
secrecy of my correspondence has been 
violated.” If the Government did not do 
so, the Resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons declared that, under such circum- 
stances, a breach of the privileges of Par- 
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liament had been committed. His hon. 
Friend was, therefore, justified in demand- 
ing of the Government to produce their 
warrants for opening his letters, and of 
then giving him an opportunity of trying 
the legality of those warrants in a court 
of Jaw. Even though his hon. Friend 
might have been cleared by the right hon. 
Baronet of any suspicions which might 
have attached to his character, would that 
place him in a better position than he 
before stood before his constituency, and 
before the country? It was clear that the 
right hon. Baronet would not have issued 
a warrant for the purpose of opening the 
letters of his hon. Friend without some in- 
formation having been in the first instance 
laid before him. The right hon. Baronet 
would not surely have issued a warrant on 
mere speculation that the hon. Gentleman 
corresponded with treasonable parties in 
the country. No letters containing such 
| treasonable correspondence had been got ; 
and had not his hon. Friend therefore a 
right to know who the informants of the 
right hon. Baronet were, or if the Govern- 
ment thought proper to screen themselves 
behind their official responsibility, had he 
not a right to drag them into a court of 
justice, and to there investigate their right 
to act in such a manner towards him? His 
hon. Friend had a right to say that, if they 
did not allow him to prove his charges be- 
fore the Bar of that House, he would 
bring his case forward in a court of law, 
in order to compel the Government to 
prove the legality of their acts. The 
apology now made by the Government did 
not take from the case the sting of the in- 
jury which had been done his hon. Friend. 
He wanted to know on what authority 
they had acted, and he required of them to 
produce, at the Bar of the House, evidence 
of the issue of a distinct warrant for the 
opening of each one of his letters that 
they had inspected. The noble Lord had 
told them that there was no distinction in 
law between a Member of that House and 
any other subject of the Crown in such 
matters. He admitted the justice of that 
principle ; but he thought he understood 
the noble Lord to say, that if the Govern- 
ment acceded to the Motion of his hon. 
Friend, they would be equally bound to 
answer a similar charge preferred by the 
meanest person in the community. And 
so they would. But, whatever might be 
the opinion entertained in that House on 
that branch of constitutional law, he could 
tell them that in Westminster Hall there 
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was, he was going to say, but one opinion 
respecting it; but he forgot that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor Ge- 
neral differed from all his brethren at the 
Bar on the question. There was no one 
who did not see that it was wrong to learn 
the secrets of any man, by a secret inspec- 
tion of his letters, and to fabricate seals in 
order to catch him in their snares. If let- 
ters were to be opened by authority, why 
should it not be done aboveboard, and 
without concealment? Why should not 
the Government show themselves anxious 


to carry out the preservation of the peace, | 
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the length of time which the case oceu- 
pied, and would yet occupy, yet he should 
recollect that he had brought it upon him- 
self, for if he had made a candid statement 
to the House in the first instance it would 
long since have been dropped. But so far 
from doing so, the Government appeared to 
encourage the continuance of the debate, 
by the course which they had taken ; and 
fur his part he had felt disgusted at the 
manner in which Members of the Govern- 
ment had cheered the speech of a noble 
Lord (Lord Claude Hamilton), who occu- 
pied a seat on their side of the House. He 


by preventing instead of encouraging the | thought, however, that public opinion had 
perpetration of crime? If his hon. Friend, | already influenced the course pursued by 
as he had a perfect right to do, were to} the right hon. Baronet, and an increased 
prefer an indictment before the Grand Jury | pressure of that public opinion would, no 
of the Old Bailey, against the letter car- | doubt, make him and his Government yield 
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rier, and if, as would undoubtedly be the | all that was demanded of them. 


ease, that Bill had been found, in what 
case would the Government be then placed? 
They might then produce the warrant on 
the trial under which the letters had been 
opened, and thus ensure an acquittal ; but 
there could be no question that the man 
was at this moment liable to be indicted. 
Would the right hon. Baronet drive his 
hon. Friend and the public to that course ? 
They should recollect that the penal laws 
connected with the Post Office establish- 
ment made it compulsory on the public to 
send their letters by post. No person 
could send a letter by private hand with- 
out rendering himseif liable to a penalty, 
and they had, therefore, doubly a right to 
expect that the secrecy of the Post Office 
should be preserved. Was it to enable the 
Government to spy into letters that these 
penal enactments had been passed? No, 
but for the purpose of increasing the Re- 
venue; and, therefore, the rights of the 
public should not be violated. It might 
be said that an apology had been offered to 
his hon. Friend ; but would that satisfy his 
constituency, or the inhabitants of those 
towns where the subject was now making 
a deep impression ? Would they believe 
that apology satisfactory, on reading the 
articles which appeared on the subject in 
the organ of the Government, for which it 
was stated the First Lord of the Treasury 
was in the habit of writing official articles? 
He did not mean to say that the fact was 
so, but an impression existed abroad that 
parties in connexion with that journal 
went to the right hon. Baronet, and pro- 
cured information in possession of the Go- 
vernment. Though the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir James Graham) must lament 





The Earl of Lincoln said, that after the 
tone and temper which every preceding 
speaker had adopted in the course of the 
present debate, and more especially after 
the very temperate speech of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury—and than that 
speech one more candid and fair, or more 
creditable to the speaker he (the Earl of 
Lincoln) had seldom heard—he had hoped 
the House might have been spared such an 
address as had been delivered by the hon. 
and Jearned Member who had just sat 
down. The hon. and learned Member had 
thought it not unworthy of his position in 
the House of Commons to renew against 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) 
those insinuations which had been so much 
dwelt on out of doors; he had thought it 
not unworthy or unfair in his place in 
Parliament to repeat against the right hon. 
Baronet, the charges of individually break- 
ing seals and re-sealing letters, though he 
knew that the right hon. Baronet, equally 
with preceding Secretaries of State, was 
perfectly innocent of any such charge ; and 
that these things had taken place under 
successive Governments in the same man- 
ner, under the same roof of the Post 
Office, and by the same persons, without 
any specific instructions on the subject from 
the Secretaries of State. He well knew that 
there was no one in the House who was 
likely to believe that letters were brought 
from the Post Office to the Home Office ; 
and that his right hon. Friend broke the 
seals, re-sealed them, and sent themon. No 
man there believed that ; but out of doors 
there were persons who did believe it ; 
and his right hon. Friend had been most 
severely and unjustly aspersed by these 
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assertions, which were circulated through 
the country by the daily press. He should 
not have risen if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not alluded to himself, and 
to what he was pleased to call his ‘‘ ironical 
cheer to the hon. Member for Montrose.” 
The fact was, his cheer had no relation to 
the question of whether the letters of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury had, or had not, 
been opened under a warrant. The hon. 
Member for Montrose, in the course of his 
speech, was proceeding to explain to the 
House, after having charged the right hon. 
Baronet with wanting moral courage on 
this occasion, what his understanding of 
the term moral courage was, and said that 
because the right hon. Baronet did not deny 
the charge that he had opened the hon. 
Member’s letters, he must be considered to 
have admitted that he had opened them. 
Now that was not his (the Earl of Lin- 
coln’s) interpretation of the term as he un- 
derstood it with reference to what was the 
duty of a Minister of the Crown, and that 
was the cause of his cheering the hon. 
Member’s definition of moral courage ; he 
did. not intend in the least to admit or 
deny, by that cheer, the charge against 
his right hon. Friend. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had spoken last, 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Cockermouth (Mr. Aglionby), had also 
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charged his right hon. Friend with want | 


of moral courage ; and the hon. and learned 


Member for Cockermouth had instructed , 


his right hon. Friend in the proper 
course for him to have pursued on this oc- 
casion. 


thought that the proper course for his | 
right hon. Friend would have been to have | 


got up, and said—‘‘ I did open the let- 
ters, but found nothing in them.” But if 
his right hon. Friend had opened the let- 
ters, it was clear from the Report of the 
Committee that a warrant must have been 
issued, and no doubt it would have been 
much more consonant with the feelings of 
honour and with the high and gentlemanly 


bearing which every one knew belonged | 


to his right hon. Friend, if he could have 
taken the course pointed out by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman ; but it must be recol- 
lected that there might be circumstances 
where, whatever might be the feelings of 
a Minister of the Crown, his duty com- 
pelled him to take a different course ; and 
he (the Earl of Lincoln) was satisfied that 
nothing showed more moral courage than 
to be able to brave that load of unjust ob- 
loquy which his right hon. Friend’s sense 
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of public duty compelled him to bear. He 
had only risen in consequence of the allu- 
sion of the hon. and learned Member to 
his “ironical cheer ;” but as he was on 
his legs, he might be permitted, perhaps, 
to advert in a few words to the general 
question before the House. They had 
been told, on the last evening they dis- 
cussed this subject, that there was no 
question of privilege involved in it. A 
high authority on the Opposition side of 
the House had said that he considered it 
was not a question of privilege. Well, 
then, was it a personal question? This he 
thought could hardly be now asserted, for 
every hon. Gentleman admitted that the 
character of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
had been completely cleared by what had 
fallen from his right hon. Friend that even- 
ing. Both the hon. and learned Mem- 
bers who had spoken just now had suid 
that it was no personal question, and no 
question of individual honour ; and they too 
appeared to admit that there was no ques- 
tion of privilege in the case. [Mr. Aglionby : 
I did not say so.] If the hon. and learned 
Member did not say so, that was the argu- 
ment, if not the language, of the hon. and 
learned Member who spoke last. What 
course, then, was it proposed to pursue? 
The hon. Member for Finsbury had been 
cleared of any imputations against his cha- 
racter by the assertions of the right hon. 
Baronet ; the privileges of the House, ac. 
cording to the hon. Member for Weymouth, 
jhad not been infringed; and yet it was 
| now proposed to call the Secretary of the 
| Post Office to the Bar; for the purpose of 
| what >—For the purpose of finding matter 
to criminate him, if possible, and lay the 
' ground for further proceedings against 
him and other officers of the Post Office ; 
and it was for the same purpose that the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Jervis) 
said that the House had a right to demand 
of the right hon. Baronet whether he had 
issued his warrant for opening the hon. 
Member’s letters or not ; namely, in order 
that the information so obtained might be 
| made use of in a court of law. What 
| then was the object, and what the means 
| by which it was sought to obtain it? The 
| hon.. Member said that an illegal opening 
of his letters had taken place. Was there 
no more legitimate course of proceeding in 
that state of things than the one pro- 
posed? If an illegal act had been com- 
|mitted, did the law afford no remedy? 
He (the Earl of Lincoln) could not con- 
ceive a more illegitimate mode of obtaining 
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information of this kind, to be used here- 

after in a court of law, than that of call- 

ing the servants of the Post Office to the 

Bar. He had not the Report of the Com- 

mittee by him at the moment, but he per- | 
fectly recollected there was a passage in it 

which stated that the secrecy of private 

correspondence had been inviolate except | 
under a warrant. The Committee had, | 
therefore, by implication, acquitted the | 
servants of the Post Office of all blame. 
Under these circumstances he denied there 
was any reason tocall them to the Bar. If 
the hon. Member wished to put an end! 
to this practice, why not introduce a} 
Bill to repeal the Clause in the Act} 
which had been so often referred to? He 

(the Earl of Lincoln) was not able to dis- 

pute on points of law with the hon. and | 
learned Member ; but he was fortified by | 
the law of the Solicitor General, and forti- | 
fied by common sense, and by the declara- 
tion of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) | 
on the last occasion when this subject was 
before the House, that the clause in ques- 
tion did confer the power of opening letters 
under warrant. If the law was a bad one, 
let it be repealed ; if the practice was bad, 
let it be abandoned; but he did hope the 
House would not, after referring the mat- 
ter to a Secret Committee in the last Ses- 
sion, and refusing the other night to renew 
that inquiry before a Select and open Com- 
mittee, now take the still more objection- 
able course of submitting to examination, 
before 500 Gentlemen, these public ser- 
vants, for no purpose that he could con- 
ceive, but to revive those acrimonious feel- | 
ings which he should have thought had 

entirely passed away, if it had not been for 

the speech of the hon. and learned Gen- | 
tleman. 

Mr. Jervis explained. In what he had | 
said about opening letters, fabricating 
seals, and re-sealing, he did not mean any | 
thing personal to the right hon. Baronet. 
He believed the right hon. Baronet 
found those practices in his office when 
he came to it. 

Mr. Bernal had not intended to have | 
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that question ; for its object was to enable 
the House to come to the subsequent 
question of privilege, by bringing these 
parties to the Bar. He regretted to hear 
the speech of his noble Friend (Lord J. 
Russell). Undoubtedly his noble Friend 
had a right to retract or modify the 
opinion he had expressed on the former 
occasion; but his noble Friend must for- 
give him, if he was not convinced by his 
His noble Friend said that 
the supposed degradation of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, which induced him 
to vote as he did on a former occasion, 
had been wiped out, as he considered, by 
the remarks of the right hon. Baronet ; 
but he said this was not a sufficient argu- 
ment to convince him that he ought not 
to support this Motion of his hon. Friend; 
and why? His hon. Friend said he fully 


| believed his letters had been opened. He 
| reiterated his charges, and he not having 


imagination enough to profit by the expla- 
nations that have been given by two 
of the Members of the Committee, could 
not say that the matter had ever been 
fairly before the Committee. He was 
mystified by the explanation of the hon, 
Member for Kendal (Mr. Warburton ), 
and he confessed he could not see the 
distinction between the mystery of his ex- 
planation and that of the noble Lord 
(Lord Sandon),— 


** For little difference could he see, 
’Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee,’’ 


He for one believed nothing had been ad- 
mitted; he was one who believed that no 
letters had been opened by the warrant of 
the right hen. Gentleman. His hon. 
Friend said his letters had been opened. 
The House ought to see whether they 
had been opened. In the Report they 
had the case of the Italian refugees 


| discussed and explained; but there was 


no proof that the charge of the hon. 
Member with respect to his own let- 
There 


was no answer, there, to his allegations, 


spoken again on this question; but as| There had been nothing szid either on this 
the noble Lord had stated that he had | or the former occasion that led him (Mr. 
said this was not a qnestion of privilege, | Bernal) to a distinct opinion whether the 
he rose to state that he did not swerve an | case of his hon, Friend’s letters had been 
inch from the ground he had taken on the | made a matter of investigation before the 
former occasion. He thought that the | Committee or not. As to the question of 
question stood on much higher grounds | degradation, other parties were concerned 
than the technical one of privilege ; but | as well as his hon. Friend. A large and re- 


they had not come to that question yet; 
this Motion was only clearing the way for 


spectable constituency were interested in 
the question, and he could well believe 
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that the exculpation of his hon. Friend | 


that had been pronounced by the right 
hon. Baronet might not be sufficient to 
satisfy their feelings. He thought it was 
excessively easy to determine this question. 
Why should not the right hon. Baronet 
say,‘ I admit that a letter,‘or that letters, 


of the hon. Gentleman on certain specified | 


occasions were opened by warrants from 
me?” Why did not the right hon. Ba- 
ronet answer that simple question? He 
was not desirous of captiously prolonging 
this debate ; but he could not understand 
by what mysterious atmosphere the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
was surrounded, which prevented him from 
giving a direct reply to so plain and sim- 
ple an inquiry. Was it his oath as a Privy 
Councillor? Why, the Secret Committee 
had already disclosed much of the infor- 
mation which had been given before 
them; and he would repeat that their 
Report disclosed either too much or too 
little. He thought it would have been 
better had the Committee remained en- 
tirely silent, rather than have afforded 
certain information to the House, and 
withheld other information which the 
House was anxious to obtain. At the 


same time, he considered that the respon- | 


sibility of exercising this power should 
not be thrown entirely upon the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir J. Graham), 


for that responsibility was equally shared | 
But he 


by his predecessors in office. 
certainly could not see what there was in 
the oaths which right hon. Gentlemen 
had taken as Privy Councillors, so bind- 
ing as to preclude them from making a 
disclosure which had already been anti- 
cipated,—from answering the plain ques- 
tion, “Is the allegation brought by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury true or not?” 
Has any one letter of his —or more 


than one letter— been opened by the | 


Post Office; and, if so, have they been 


opened under warrants from the Secretary | 
of State?” The explanation given by the | 


right hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham) 
to-night was honourable to himself and 
equally so to the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury; but yet the right hon. Gentleman 
had doled out kinduess by too small a 
measure; and he (Mr. Bernal) would 
recommend him to put an end to this dis- 
cussion by stating whether he had or had 
not opened the letters of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury. 

Captain Harris was understood to say, 
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that he thought the speech of the hon, 
' Member for Shrewsbury (Mr. Disraeli) 
had received a full reply from the right 
hon, Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. He considered 
that the right hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Graham) might have prevented the revi. 
val of this question, if, during the former 
‘ debate, he had stated what he had said 
to-uight—that no imputation whatever 
attached to the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury. Hon. Gentlemen opposite called 
upon the right hon. Baronet to say whe- 
ther he had issued a warrant for opening 
the letters of the hon. Member for Fins. 
| bury. The right hon. Baronet was silent; 
and he thought he was only doing bis 
-duty as a Privy Councillor in declining 
to answer such an inquiry. [t must be 
in the recollection of hon. Members, that 
during the year 1842 great excitement 
and agitation prevailed in many parts of 
‘the country; and it appeared from the 
| public papers, that in the manufacturing 
| districts the people assembled by thou- 
sands, and, he might almost say, by tens 
of thousands. From the impression pro- 
duced upon his mind by the addresses 
| then delivered—ameng others, by the hon. 
| Member for Finsbury, both in that House 
' and out of it—he could readily conceive 
| the right hon. Baronet must have felt 
that a heavy responsibility rested upon 
him. Indeed, in such a state of things, 
the eyes of the whole nation were di- 
rected to the right hon. Home Secretary, 
as the person upon whom devolved the 
responsibility of preserving the peace of 
the country. Were they now, long after 
that excitement had subsided, to turp 
round upon the right hon Baronet, 
_and require him to explain how, under 
such circumstances, he had exercised the 
powers vested in him? This matter had 
been treated by some hon. Members as a 
i question of privilege; but, for his owt 
part, he thought that Members of that 
House enjoyed sufficiently large privileges, 
/and he had a strong objection to extend 
| them. He considered that the right hon. 
| Home Secretary had throughout acted in 
the strict discharge of his duties; and he 
believed that if any hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site had been placed in the same position, 
he would have pursued a similar line of 
conduct. 

Mr. Wakley said : The hon. and gallant 
Member who has just sat down, has stated 
| that he considers the right hon, Baronet 
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the Home Secretary has only done his 
duty. But I should like to know how, in 
the service with which that hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman is connected, he could de- 


termine whether or not a man had done his | 


duty if he did not know in what manner 
that duty had been performed? Now, what 
we complain of is, that the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir J. Graham) does not let us know 
what he has done. If he would do that, 
we could determine whether or not he has 
discharged his duty. The right hon. 
Home Secretary has relieved this ques- 
tion, in a great measure, from its personal 
difficulties. He has made a frank, open, 
and honest avowal ; and J do not value that 
avowal the less because it comes very late. 
I think my hon.Colleague (Mr. Duncombe) 
ought to receive that avowal in the spirit 
in which it has been made—as a distinct 
and positive declaration that nothing has 
come to the knowledge of the right hon. 
Baronet—whether he have opened the 
letters of my hon. Colleague or not—in 
any degree reflecting upon the honour of 
my hon. Colleague as a Gentleman or as a 
Member of this House. That statement 
is satisfactory as far as the personal ques- 
tion is concerned—satisfactory it must 
be to my hon, Colleague, to the House, 
to his constituents, and to the country. 
Bat, in my opinion, that personal admis- 
sion leaves the great public question 
untouched. That question remains pre- 
cisely as it was before; it is not altered 
in character or in substance; it is in no 
respect changed. My hon. Colleague in- 
troduced the subject in—I must say—an 
exceedingly able speech; and I was de- 
lighted to hear the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Lincoln) commend that speech, and 
say that it pleased him. I hope the noble 
Lord will be pleased with other speeches 
on this side of the House, which are 
spoken with equal candour, though, it 
may happen, not with equal ability. The 
tight hon. Baronet opposite made an able 
reply to the speech of my hon. Colleague ; 
and I must say—I do not mean it offen- 
sively—that, as a specimen of special 
pleading, that reply was admirable. I 
said to myself, “If the right hon. Gentle- 
map had only been brought up to the bar, 
what an extraordinary eminence he must 
have attained at an early period of life.” 
But there was one declaration in the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet which 
struck me as very peculiar, considering 
what had transpired. He traced the 
VOL, LXXVIH. {2 
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| history of the question through all its 
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windings; and he referred to what occur- 


| red on the 2nd, the 16th, and the 18th of 
| July. I think the right hon. Baronet dis- 


tinctly, positively, and emphatically stated 
that my hon. Colleague, when he. brought 
this case before the House in the first 
instance, declared that his letters had 
been opened ; that he repeated that state- 
ment on the 16th of July; and that he 
again repeated it on the 18th of July. 
[Sir J. Graham had stated such a decla- 
ration was made by the hon. Member for 
Finsbury on the 2nd and the 18th of July.] 
The right hon. Baronet followed up that 
statement by saying that he had been 
tried, that his case had been heard before 
the Committee—that he had disclosed 
everything that bad occurred with refer- 
ence to the accusation of my hon. Col- 
league. The right hon. Baronet said that 
before the Committee, the whole case had 
been heard, and he added “‘ by the Com- 
mittee I am honourably acquitted.” But 
how stands the case with regard to my 
hon. Colleague? I consider that this de- 
claration of the right hon. Baronet has, to 
a great extent, changed the character of 
this question, and has thrown the respon- 
sibility which previously rested in a great 
measure upon the right hon. Gentleman 
upon the Secret Committee. The right 
hon. Baronet states that the hon. Member 
for Finsbury alleged, in his place in this 
House, that his letters had been opened ; 
that a full disclosure of all the circum- 
stances was made before the Committee : 
and, says the right hon. Baronet, * I went 
before that Committee, and stated every- 
thing, without the slightest reservation.” 
Then comes the Report of the Committee. 
The right hon. Baronet has said, that he 
entirely acquits my hon. Colleague of any 
dishonourable conduct —of everything that 
could involve his honour and 1eputation. 
But, having heard the allegation made b 

my hon. Colleague, and having heard the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet as to 
the issue of warrants, and the detention 
and opening of letters in consequence of 
those warrants, what did the Committee 
do? They did not say one word in their 
Report with reference to the conduct of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, or the ac- 
cusation he preferred. Then, although the 
right hon. Baronet acquits my hon. Col- 
league in the face of the country by the 
declaration he has made to-night, I con- 
tend that that hon. Gentleman stands 
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condemned in the eyes of the country by 
a Committee of this House. Now, can 
hon. Gentlemen be content, on public 
grounds, to allow a Member of this House 
to remain in such a position as that in 
which my hon. Friend is placed by the 
conduct of a Secret Committee of the 
House? In my opinion, the Secret Com- 
mittee has acted most unfairly by my hon. 
Colleague; and it should be a useful les- 
son to us never again to confide our privi- 
leges and powers to any Secret Tribunal 
of this House, whatever may be the cha- 
racter or ability of the individuals who 
compose it. I certainly consider that, 
after the declaration of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir J. Graham) that he stated an- 
reservedly before the Committee what had 
been his official conduct with reference to 
the accusation preferred by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, the question can- 
not by possibility remain where it is; but 
that you are bound to accede to the Mo- 
tion of my hon. Colleague, and compel 
the parties at the Post Office to come to 
the Bar of this House, and state under 
whose authority they acted in opening his 
letters. If this course be not adopted by 
the House, can it be said that we value 
our own privileges? In disregarding our 
own privileges, we disregard the interests 
of the people; for no privilege of this 
House was ever created, or could ever be 
sustained, which was not created for the 
interests of the community at large. It is 
not for the benefit of individual Members 
of this House that these privileges had 
been created, but for the advantage, wel- 
fare, and protection of the community. If 
the right hon. Home Secretary has issued 
warrants for the opening of letters, and if 
he acted legally in so doing, where is the 
difficulty in his making a statement to 
that effect to the House? If he has had 
letters opened without a warrant, [ can 
easily conceive that he will be very hostile 
to any further inquiry; but ought this to 
induce the House to relax in its determi- 
nation to investigate this subject? I have 
observed, in a report which appeared in 
the public papers to-day of the proceed- 
ings in another place, that a Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs declared that the 
opening of letters of foreigners in this 
country was no act of his, but that it was 
done without request on his part. He 
stated that they were opened and sent to 
him, and that he felt it his duty to act 
upon the information he obtained from 
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them, and to communicate some portions 
of that information to a Foreign Govern. 
ment, ‘The question now assumes great 
importance in the eyes of the public ; and 
whatever we may think in this House, 
whatever impression hon. Members may 
entertain, I can assure them that the 
people out of doors will not and cannot 
be satisfied, until this matter has been 
sifted to the bottom. The public desire 
to know under what authority letters have 
been opened ;—they wish to know if the 
practice has been in conformity with the 
law ; and if the law has been broken, they 
desire to know where the responsibility 
lies. The word responsibility is frequently 
repeated in this House. A Minister says 
he does a thing upon his own responsi- 
bility ; but I could never discover what 
shape that responsibility assumes, how 
you can catch it, or where you can find it, 
The right hon. Baronet the Home Secre- 
tary has here acted upon his responsi- 
bility; but we do not know how he has 
acted; he will not tell us what he has 
done. He states that he has communi- 
cated to a secret tribunal all that he has 
done ; but though my hon. Colleague has 
been tried by that tribunal, they have not 
said that he was free from suspicion and 
guilt; he, therefore, stands before the 
country in a worse position than that in 
which he was placed before the right hon. 
Baronet made his speech to-night; for that 
right hon. Gentleman has distinctly as- 
serted that there was no part of his con- 
duct with reference to my hon, Colleague 
which he did not communicate to that 
Committee. As such a reflection rests 
upon my hon. Colleague through the 
silence of the Committee, I consider that, 
although the personal question is entirely 
set aside, the House is bound to pursue 
the inquiry until it has ascertained cor- 
rectly whether the law has been violated, 
and under whose authority the letters of 
Members of this House, or of other per- 
sons have been detained and opened. 

Sir R. Peel: There was, Sir, one part 
of the speech of the noble Lord the Mem. 
ber for the City of London (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) which I heard with peculiar satisfac- 
tion. I understood the noble Lord dis- 
tinctly to state that while he differed from 
the Government as to the propriety of the 
course they had pursued of opening any 
letter for the purpose of promoting other 
than our own domestic and peculiar in- 
terests, yet, that in the case of the letters of 
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Mr. Mazzini he did think that the explana- 
tion given on the part of the Government, 
namely, that they had been no parties to 
any proceedings which might involve the 
personal safety of refugees in this country, 
was perfectly and entirely satisfactory. 
We did regret, certainly, to hear the ex- 
pression of the noble Lord on a former 
occasion, and we hoped that the explana- 
tion which we had given was generally 
satisfactory; but no part of the discussion 
could have given to me or to my Col- 
leagues greater pain than that which 
should have left an impression that we had 
combined with any other Power, for the 
purpose of encouraging a foolish project, 
of which the success was most improbable, 
in order that we might increase the strength 
of that Power. I can only say, that I think 
had we done so, that it would have been a 
gross abuse of the power committed to the 
Government. I think if we had been a 
party to any such proceeding, on the part 
of the refugees, that our conduct would 
have rendered us liable to the severest 
condemnation ; but I go further, and say 
that if we had suspected that the proceed- 
ings of the refugees were likely to endan- 
ger their state, and that we had the power, 
by timely warning, of preventing danger 
resulting either to themselves or to the 
State—I say that, in such circumstances, 
it would have been our duty, as public 
men and Christians, to have given that 
timely warning. I understand, however, 
from the noble Lord, that that power is 
not in any case to be made subservient to 
the interests of Foreign countries; still | 
think that the explanation on that parti- 
cular point on which our conduct was ques- 
tioned, has been entirely satisfactory. The 
House will recollect that we commenced 
these discussions in consequence of an 
imputation of the hon. Gentleman that we 
were responsible for the blood of those 
unfortunate persons. I hope that the ex- 
planation which we have given will be 
satisfactory to the hon. Gentleman him- 
self, and that he does feel that that impu- 
tation, which would have been most painful 
tous, had there been any foundation for 
it, was groundless. Sir, I won’t discuss 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
question which he has again agitated to- 
night, as to whether or no the issue of 
warrants could be successfully maintained 
ina court of law. That would, I think, 
be beside the present question. For sup- 
pose the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
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position to be maintainable in a court of 
law—suppose that these warrants are not 
recognised or warranted by Statute or 
by Common Law, yet I think that the 
House will feel, if that be the case, 
that Parliament and not the Executive 
Government is responsible; for, if ever a 
course were pursued tending to involve 
the Executive Government in a snare, it is 
that which Parliament has pursued on this 
point. They are cognizant of the practice 
of the Executive Government—they know 
that the Executive Government does, 
either by Statute, or by Common Law, or 
by prerogative, exercise the right of open- 
ing letters; they do not give that right 
certainly by the Statute Book, but they 
introduce words into the Statute which 
confirm the impression of the Govern- 
ment that from some principle or other 
they have the power; because they say 
distinctly that the Post Office shall be 
punished for opening letters unless they 
be opened by warrant from the Secretary 
of State. 1 say, therefore, if we—if Mr. 
Fox—if all Ministers since the Revolution 
have been wrong in exercising that power, 
Parliament and not Ministers is respon- 
sible. Your remedy is to clear up all 
doubt by declaring by Statute that no 
such power exists, or should exist, and 
then proceed to say that it shall not 
exist. But I will not mix up the question 
for discussion this evening with that other 
question, as to whether the power is one 
that should continue to be exercised. Let 
us reserve that until the proper occasion. 


| 1 will only say that I think it is proper 


that such a power should be maintained 
for the reasons given by the noble Lord, 
and though I think it would be dangerous 
to state in a public proclamation that the 
facilities of the Post Office shall be given 
at all times and under any contingencies 
—though I think that that would be a 
dangerous doctrine practically to main- 
tain, yet there is no limitation in the 
possible abuse of that power which I 
should not be ready to assent to. The 
proper question for consideration to-night, 
however, is whether or no there shall 
now be a public inquiry at the Bar with 
respect to the alleged opening of the let- 
ters of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
Some hon. Gentlemen, who have spoken 
recently, have imputed to us that we made 
a charge against the hon. Gentleman— 
that we are not the defendants, but that 
the hon. Genileman is the defendant in 
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this case, being charged by us with im- 
proper transactions leading to the opening 
of his letters. Not one word of the kind 
bas ever been said by us, We have no 
accusation against him. He himself it 
was who publicly declared (relying, as it 
would appear, upon information which he 
had received from the Post Office), either 
that his letters had been opened, or that 
he strongly suspected the fact; and I 
believe if the hon. Gentleman had not 
made that declaration, that no one would 
have known that be had the slightest 
ground for the suspicion. The question 
then is now — whether in consequence 
of the suspicion entertained by him, we 
shall or shall not summon the officers of 
the Post Office to the Bar of this House, 
and institute a public inquiry. It has 
been admitted in the course of this debate, 
that the hon. Gentleman, though a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, stands in no different 
position from any other subject. [** No.”] 
I don’t say that every one in the House is 
of that opinion, but I think that every 
one who has spoken has admitted that, so 
far as the present question is concerned, 
there is no distinction between the hon. 
Gentleman and the meanest subject of the 
realm. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Jervis), at any rate, made use of that 
expression. I won’t say that there is not 
any difference between a Member of Par- 
liament and an ordinary subject in all 
cases; because I say that, if any Govern- 
ment were to exercise this power, and 
were to examine the correspondence of a 
Member of this House because he was a 
political opponent, it would be impossible 
to deny that the abuse would be infinitely 
exaggerated by such a perversion of power. 
I say that it would be indeed what the 
hon. Gentleman describes it—‘‘a_ base, 
mean, and dishonourable exercise of 
power,” if for the purpose of invading 
the free exercise of an opponent’s privi- 
leges, his letters were subject to the seru- 
tiny of the Government. Apart from this, 
with reference to this eventig’s discussion, 
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I see no difference between a Member of | 
who | 


Parliament and any other 
alleges that his letters have been opened. 
Let me ask you then when you call on 
us to answer the allegation made by a 
Member of Parliament, will you not ad- 
mit that if it had been brought by any 
other subject, not a Member of Parlia- 
ment, we should be under an equal obli- 
gation to auswer that question? Suppose 
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that my right hon. Friend answers the 
hon. Member’s question, or admits in his 
case that there shall be an examination 
at the bar, let me ask you this question; 
‘After answering the hon. Member's 
question, after admitting evidence at the 
Bar, if a petition be presented trom an. 
other person, not a Member of this House, 
making no stronger allegations than the 
hon. Gentleman does, alleging merely 
that he suspects his letters to have been 
opened, declaring confidently that he can 
prove it, will you not then recognize an 
equal right upon his part to demand an 
answer, and to have an inquiry?” Sup. 
pose a petition should be presented in the 
course of next week (and that the Go- 
vernment had acquiesced in this propo- 
sition), saying, ‘I perceive in the case of 
one of your own Members, that the Go. 
vernment has answered his question, and 
has instituted an inquiry at the Bar; [ 
am not a Member, I am not protected by 
your privileges; I have not the same in- 
fluence and authority that the hon. Mem- 
ber has; I am not supported by party 
connexions, but I make the same allega- 
tions, I suspect that my letters have 
been opened, and I demand an inquiry.” 
Could you refuse it? Could you then 
say “but this is a breach of privilege?” 
I say, that in each case, without the pro- 
per authority, it is a high misdemeanour, 
punishable by law; I could not say the 
contrary, nor could you, afterhaving set the 
example of an inquiry in the case of one 
of your own Members. You must then call 
upon my right hon. Friend to answer 
other questions; Colonel Maberly must 
be again called to the Bar—other inquiries 
must be instituted. This will not apply 
only in one individual case, but make up 
your minds to repeated allegations of the 
same nature, and to the frequent render- 
ing of similar inquiries. Now, I must 
say, as | have said to my right hon. Friend, 
that this is no personal question, so far as 
my right hon. Friend its concerned. I 
claim a full participation in his respon- 
sibility. I consider each Member of the 
Government as responsible for the exer- 
cise of this power as my right hon, Friend; 
and I shuald be ashamed if I attempted 
to transfer any part, either of the respon- 
sibility or the unpopularity, from myself, 
or from other Members of the Govern- 
ment, to the shoulders of my right hon. 
Friend. Now, let me ask you, if you 
admit my position, that this question once 
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answered and this inquiry once instituted, 
there you can’t stop, but must deal out 
an equal measure of justice to others, let 
me ask whether you can’t find a reason 
for my right bon. Friend declining at the 
outset to answer such a question? It is 
not fear—it is not the want of moral 
courage—it is not a desire (as the noble 
Lord imputes to us) of consulting our own 
dignity, but it is a sense of public duty, 
and a foresight of the consequences of a 
first acquiescence, which induce my right 
hon. Friend and his Colleagues to decline 
answering this question. Would you at- 
tempt to subject us to those fresh expla- 
nations, to those fresh questions, and to 
that fresh necessity of answering them, to 
which I have alluded? Then let me ask 
you whether the conduct of the House of 
Commons has been consistent with the 
first principles of justice? You said last 
year that there were suspicious circum- 
stances attending this exercise of power. 
The public mind was excited on the sub- 
ject, and indignation was concentrated 
against the Government, which was sup- 
posed to have adopted some new rule 
upon this subject. We said :—** Seeing 
the prevailing opinion of the House, and 
the state of the public mind, we think it 
is desirable that a full and complete in- 
quiry should be made into the practice of 
those who have issued these warrants. 
Our opinion is, in order that the expla- 
nation may be full and complete, that 
that inquiry ought to be before a Secret 
Committee.” Some very few dissented 
from that opinion, But the opinion of 
this House in favour of a Secret Com- 
mittee, as compared with any other tri- 
bunal, was so predominant, that there 
was no division upon the subject, and, 
without the record of an opposing senti- 
ment by vote, the House of Commons 
determined to have a Secret Committee. 
There were some, whose opiuion is justly 
entitled to the highest respect, who de- 
clared peremptorily their preference of a 
Secret Committee; the noble Lord de- 
clared his opiniun to be in favour of a 
Secret Committee. A Secret Committee 
was appointed, and though you now 
charge us with having nominated the 
Committee, you can’t, at any rate, deny 
the fact, that out of nine, five were Mem- 
bers not only sitting on that side of the 
House, but were Members who had re- 
corded their votes against us on the criti- 
cal question, when the majority was ex- 
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ceedingly small. You had, therefore, 
five Members on your Committee who had 
not only generally opposed us in politics, 
but who had recorded their previous opin- 
ion upon this subject against Her Ma~« 
jesty’s Government. Confiding in your de- 
clared opinion that that was a fair tribu- 
nal, and that that Committee ought to be 
a secret one, every Secretary of State went 
before it, and gave the fullest information 
in his power with respect to the issue of 
warrants, There was not a fact connected 
with that subject which was withheld from 
the knowledge of that Committee. The 
hon. Gentleman had the fullest oppor- 
tunity of appearing before that Committee. 
He stated his reasons afterwards for not 
appearing ; still he certainly had an op- 
portunity of appearing before it. Evi- 
dence was given in reliance on your in- 
tention of having that tribunal a secret 
one. Then that Committee made a Re- 
port which will clearly enable many per- 
sons to come forward and allege their 
suspicions that their letters have been 
opened ; for the Report states that— 


“ During the outbreak in the manufactur. 
ing and mining districts which took place in 
August, 1842, in the week of the greatest 
anxiety a clerk was sent down from the 
London Post Office, with directions, under the 
authority of the Secretary of State’s warrant, 
to open the letters of six parties named there- 
in, all taking a prominent part in the dis- 
turbances of that period. In the same week, 
the same clerk was directed, under authority of 
two other such warrants, to open the letters 
of ten other persons named, and a fortnight 
later to open the letters of one other person ; 
making seventeen in all. Most of the persons 
whose letters were ordered on this occasion to 
be opened, were indicted, and many both in- 
dicted and convicted, before the Special Com~ 
mission appointed to try the parties concerned 
in those disturbances. With one exception, 
these warrants were issued between the 18th 
and 25th of Augst, 1842, and they were all 
cancelled on the 14th of October.” 

I say, then, by the frankness and uns 
reservedness of our explanations before 
that Committee, and by the publication 
of the fact as to the dates of the war- 
rants, and as to the circumstances that 
some of the parties were indicted and 
condemned, that you have enabled 
them to make the allegations to which I 
refer; you have enabled them to come 
forward and to present petitions, stating 
to the House, that after examining the 
Report of the Committee — seeing that 
parties were subsequently indicted—see- 
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ing that the period is given for whic 
the warrants were issued, they were en- 
abled to state that they had a strong sus- 
picion that their letters had been opened; 
and in that event, 1 ask you, will you 
admit that there should be an inquiry in 
their case? [‘ Yes.”] No; but will you, 
on the presentation of such a petition, 
call on the Secretary of State to say 
whether he issued the warrants, and if he 
declines answering, will you have an in- 
quiry at the Bar? [Mr. Duncombe: That 
would not bea breach of privilege.] Now, 
the hon. Member falls back on his privi- 
lege. The hon. Gentleman is so pressed 
by my argument—he feels that | have 
proved so completely that once open an 
inquiry in this case, and you cannot limit 
it to that, but must go into others, that he 
is now obliged to draw a distinction and 
say that this isa breach of privilege. [Mr. 
Duncombe: I always did say so.] Yes; 
but I say, that the House has distinctly 
said, that in this question there is no dif- 
ference between the hon. Gentleman and 
the meanest subject of the realm, I will, 
therefore, continue to try the question 
under this aspect. A petition is presented 
by a Member; you appoint a trial at the 
Bar upon the general allegation — not 
upon the proof of any opening of letters ; 
but upon the allegation that the petitioner 
thinks he can prove that his letters have 
been opened; in that case, you have ap- 
pointed an examination at your Bar. Then 
comes another person; he says, “ I have 
no remedy by law, I cannot prove against 
the officers of the Post Office that they 
have opened my letters, but I strongly 
suspect, from the publication of the Re- 
port of your Committee, that I am one 
of the parties referred to. I ask you 
to give me the same advantage which 
you have given to one of your own 
Members; rescue my character as you 
have rescued his; call the officer to 
the Bar of the House; ask him to show 
that he had a legal warrant for examining 
my letters, and if he had not, let him be 
punished.” In such a case it would be 
vain, I say, toattempt to draw any distinc- 
tions of privilege. The hon. Gentleman 
does not bring forward the question as a 
breach of privilege, and I believe that 
he could not maintain it as a breach 
of privilege. I say that you will have 
acied most unjustly towards the Go- 
vernment, if, after making us disclose all 
the evidence that we could give, telling us 
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*¢ that the tribunal which you established 
was fair and impartial”—inducing us to 
tell them all they knew; if, after such an 
examination they acquitted us of any im- 
proper motives, you should now say, that 
that acquittal was not complete, and 
should attempt to institute an inquiry at 
the Bar: declaring that you think we 
should not be individually responsible for 
the exercise of this objectionable power, 
surely, you won’t confine the examina- 
tion at the Bar to one particular case. I 
should think you would prefer a much more 
liberal and extended policy; you would say, 
“We were wrong in selecting a Secret 
Committee ; we want to ascertain what has 
been the conduct of other Governments; 
and the examination so instituted at the 
Bar shall be a fuil and complete examina- 
tion, and shall at least extend as far back 
as 1822.” Could you in justice refuse 
that when Colonel Maberly was |brought 
to the Bar he should be questioned re- 
garding every accusation? If an hon, 
Member on your side of the House should 
extend his inquiries of Colonel Maberly 
beyond the limits of the hon. Member's 
letters, would you call upon the Speaker 
to interdict such inquiries and to say, 
** Colonel Maberly was called to the Bar 
for a specific purpose, and the inquiries 
put to him must not extend beyond that?” 
Why it would be impossible, consistently 
with common justice, or with your own 
declaration, that you should do so. De- 
pend upon it that the inquiry cannot be 
limited to the letters of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury. It is not an individual in- 
quiry that you are about to institute ; you 
must extend it to every petitioner who can 
make out that he has a good primd facie 
case (and IJ cannot conceive the man who 
cannot make out as good a primd facie 
case as the hon. Member)— you must 
extend it to every one who can tell 
you that he is labouring under an un- 
just imputation, and asks you to rescue 
his character from the suspicions that he 
imagines to have been cast upon it. So 
far you must go in justice to the public; 
but you must go further in justice to the 
Government, and you must extend this 
public inquiry at the Bar at least to the 
warrants which are in existence since 1822. 
I do not see how the Members of any 
former Government can deprecate that 
course. I do not believe that this power, 
when exercised by the noble Lord, was 
exercised except for honest and public 
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urposes. I am as firmly convinced of 
that fact as I am-+hat I am now addressing 
the House of Commons; and, so far as I 
can judge from their Records, I am confi- 
dent of it. I do not suppose the noble 
Lord would deprecate inquiry from any 
personal views; but do you think it would 
be advisable to insist upon such an inquiry 
at the Bar? I speak not of the consump- 
tion of public time, because I know it is 
very properly said, that upon the occasion 
of great constitutional questions you can- 
not do better than occupy the time of 
Parliament by clearing them up; but my 
firm conviction is, that you will not nor 


can you have a more full and complete | 


inquiry than you have had. I wish to 


convince the House that you cannot limit , 


inquiry to an individual case; and that, 
if you insist upon inquiry, you are bound 
to examine every charge that may be made 
to contrast or to conflict with the conduct 
of past Governments. And the examiva- 
tion you are about to enter upon, if the 
Motion be carried, is therefore much more 
extensive than you suppose. If last year 
you thought a Secret Committee was the 
best tribunal, certainly by having a Public 
Committee now, where every name must 


be published, where the Secretaries of | 


State must justify every warrant, and ac- 
count for every transaction which was the 
result of each warrant,—you contradict 
your own former views, and commence a 
much longer inquiry than you then thought 
necessary. I state, then, that reason and 
asense of public duty—and not the appre- 
hensions of any consequences personal to 
ourselyes—compel us to say, ‘‘ We have 
already gone before the tribunal you have 
appointed, and we think you ought to be 


satisfied with our explanation; we cannot , 


enter into details which we did not enter 
into then.” Upon these grounds I must 
give my opposition to the Motion. J do 
not think it consistent with justice that we 
should be called upon to enter again on 
our defence; and I do not think it con- 
sistent with prudence or public policy to 
enter into an extended examination. Here, 
Sir, I should close if I had not heard the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who se- 
conded the Motion. I do hope, that hav- 


ing discharged himself of the accumulated | 


virus of the last week, he now feels more 
at ease than he was. If that is so, he need 
not be distarbed by any impressions on his 


part that he has at ail interfered with my , 


peace of mind in consequence of the attack 
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he has made. I tell the hon. Gentleman 
at once that I will not condescend to reci- 
procate personalities with him. Neither 
now nor after the lapse of a week will I 
stoop to reciprocate them—! feel no incli- 
nation for the practice. I also feel, Sir, 
that in this respect the hon. Gentleman 
would have a very great advantage over 
me, because he has leisure to prepare his 
attacks. I have often heard from that 
hon. Gentleman observations of a very 
personal nature against myself. I have 
often heard them made from immediately 
behind me, but I never felt it necessary to 
notice them, and I should not have noticed 
them the other night if it had not been 
that the hon. Gentleman who seconded a 
Motion, of which he entirely disapproved, 
said he did it in a friendly spirit. That 
alone induced me to notice his remarks; 
but in the course of that speech he charged 
me with having appointed to office an hon. 
Gentleman who had been concerned or 
connected with a plot, which 1 was obliged 
to repel. I will not, however, make any 
further reference to that, because the hon. 
Gentleman made a full and ample repara- 
tion. He was betrayed into an error, but 
he made all the reparation in bis power. 
I at once frankly aver that, and not one 
word more shall I say upon the subject. 


But the declaration of the hon. Gene 


tleman that he seconded the Motion ina 
friendly spirit, made me partake of the 
feelings which ran through the House, 
which we have no word to describe, but 


' which in the French Chambers are called 


mouvemens divers—feelings partly par- 
taking of the nature of a shudder and 
partly of a laugh, when the hon. Gentle- 


'man said he seconded the Motion ina 


** friendly spirit.” 1 assure the hon. Gen- 
tlemao I have not the slightest wish to 
fetter his independence, or the independ- 
ence of any other Member of this House. 
Every man man must be the guardian of 
his own independence; and if the hon. 
Member disapproves either of the acts of 
the Government, or disapproves of the 
general policy of the Government, he must 
censure the act, and he must condemn the 
Government. I have here no right to 
prevent the hon, Gentleman from follow- 
ing an independent course of action. I 
court no man’s favour. I think 1 do un- 
derstand the relations in which a Minister 
ought to stand towards those who give 
bim their general support. I think he 
ought, while he possesses it, to be proud 
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of their confidence; but T think he ought 
to incur the risk of losing that confidence 
by taking the course which he believes to 
be for the public interest. That is the 
course I have taken, and that course I 
will continue to take. If you think that 
any acts of mine are at variance with the 
policy which I supported in the year 1834 
in Government, or have supported since, 
Jet those acts be examined, vote against 
them, and condemn them. If you think, 
in respect to the Church, that any course 
pursued by the Government has endan- 
gered that institution, censure and oppose 
the particular act. If you think we have, 
at variance with our principles, greatly 
extended popular privileges, or infused the 
fresh blood of democracy into the working 
of the constitution, tell us so, and oppose 
us. If you denounce our commercial or 
financial policy, oppose the particular 
act. If the combination of our mis- 
conduct is such that you think we are 
no longer entitled to confidence, mark 
your want of confidence by a public 
declaration of opinion and by distinct op- 
position to us. [should regret the loss of 
that confidence to which the hon. Gentle- 
man refers; but I freely say that, as the 
Minister of the Crown, I will attempt to 
do good as far as I can, and if, in attempt- 
ing to accomplish that, I forfeit the con- 
fidence which [ have so much prized, I 
will submit to the loss rather than retain 
confidence at the expense of the public 
good. If, as I said before, our general 
policy is objectionable—if it is not Con- 
servative, if we are injuring the rights of 
property orthe prerogatives of the Crown— 
if we are undermining either civil or sacred 
institutions, prove that we have done so, 
and withhold your confidence from us. 
The hon. Gentleman has referred to the 
relations in which I stood to the late Mr, 
Canning; but if he thinks upon that ac- 
count he is fairly entitled to withhold his 
confidence and respect from me, he ought 
not to have waited for a quotation from 
a poem of Mr. Canning’s to open his eyes 
to my misfortune. The hon. Geatleman 
must have been perfectly aware, in the 
year 1841 and subsequently, of my rela- 
tions towards Mr. Canning, and of the 
course I pursued with regard to that emi- 
nent and distinguished statesman; and 
the knowledge of that course, and not an 
accidental quotation from a poem, ought 
to have lost me the hon. Gentleman’s con- 
fidence and respect at a much earlier pe- 
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riod. But, as I said before, it is not my 
intention to reciprocate personalities with 
the hon. Gentleman. I do not wish in the 
slightest degree to fetter his independence, 
or the independence of any other man who 
may sit upon this side of the House; but 
again I repeat, that being in the position 
which I fill, I will pursue that course which 
I believe to be for the public interest ; and 
if, in pursuing it, I subject myself to the 
hon. Gentleman’s vituperation, or to the 
much heavier penalty of diminished con- 
fidence upon the part of others, that pe- 
nalty 1am ready to pay, and submit to 
the consequences. 

The House divided on the Question, 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question:—Ayes 188; 
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Order of the Day 


read; Motion made, and Question pro 
posed, “ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


Chair.” 


Mr. Hogg said, that before he drew the 
attention of the House to the Motion of 
which he had given notice, he must first 
discharge the agreeable duty of expressing 
to the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government his grateful thanks, and 
the grateful thanks of every person connected 
with India, for the great boon conferred 
upon that country, upon the West Indies, 
and upon the country at large, by the re- 
duction of the Sugar Duties ; and it was 
not without much reluctance that he of 
fered any objection to the details of the 


measure, 


he Resolution laid upon the 
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Table by his right hon. Friend the Chan- | 
cellor of the Exchequer, imposed a duty of | 
16s. 4d. upon white clayed sugar, or sugar 
rendered by any process equal to white 
clayed, not being refined; and a duty of 
14s. on brown sugar, being Muscovado, or 
clayed, or on any other sugar not being 
equal to white clayed. Now, neither he, 
nor those on whose behalf he appeared, 
made any objection to the abstract justice 
of classifying sugars ; it was perfectly fair 
and perfectly just that sugars of a higher 
quality, and commanding a higher price, 
should be subjected to a higher duty. He 
objected, not to the principle, but to the 
proposed application, which would operate 
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most unjustly towards sugars the produce | 


of India. Hon. Members who had not | 
turned their attention to the subject, might 
not be aware that anterior to the year | 
1836, there had always been a discrimi- 


nating duty of 10s. on East India sugar, | 


in excess of the duty on West India sugar. | 
While the East India Company had the 


exclusive right of trading with India, | 
there might have been some reason for that | 
duty ; but after the year 1833, when the | 
trade to India was thrown open, there | 
‘and saccharine matter, and fetching a 


no longer remained any excuse for continu- 


ing the additional duty on East India | 
duty. So completely was colour rendered 
| the test, that the West India sugars, though 
| clayed, might come in at the low duty, if 
| the planters managed to retain their brown 


sugar. The noble Lord, and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, when in office, in 
1834, declared that upon principle there 
was no ground for maintaining a differ- 


ential duty between East and West India | 
| seemed to him equivalent to an enactment 


sugar; and the right hon. Baronet now at 


the head of Her Majesty’s Government, | 


expressed the same opinion in language 
equally strong. But although it was thus 
admitted, that upon principle these dis- 
criminating duties could not be supported, 
it was urged, and he (Mr. Hogg) thought 
fairly urged, that the then peculiar state of 
the West Indies required their continuance 
fora short period longer. In 1836, Lord 


Monteagle, then Mr. Spring Rice and | 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, stated, that 
the time had arrived when justice to India 
required that there should be an equaliza- 
tion of duties on sugar from the East and 
West Indies; and when that measure 
might be introduced without injury or 
danger to the West Indies. Since that 
period the duties had been the same, and 
all that he contended for was, that such 
equality should not be disturbed. His ob- 
jection to the proposed discriminating duty 
was, that colour, and not quality, was the 
standard ; and the results would be, that 


the poor and weak East India sugars would , 
| 
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be subject to the high duty; while the 
rich, strong sugars of the West Indies, su. 
perior in grain and saccharine matter, and 
bringing higher prices, would come at in 
the low duty, because they were brown, 
To make this intelligible to the House, he 
must beg their attention to the peculiar 
mode of manufacturing sugar in the East 
In order to remove the impurities, 
it underwent a process of filtration through 
wet grass, which, while it improved the 
colour, detracted from the strength, and 
diminished the quantity of saccharine mat- 
ter, thus rendering the sugar intrinsically 
less valuable. Speaking generally, the 
sugars from the West Indies underwent no 
process to remove the impurities—he was 
aware that sugars were sometimes clayed 
in Demerara and Barbadoes; but he was 
correct in stating, generally, that the West 
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| India sugars underwent no process to im- 


prove their colour, and would, therefore, 
all come in at the low duty. The proposed 
discriminating duty would, therefore, sub- 
ject to the higher duty the poor weak East 
India sugar, because it had the misfortune 
to be white; while the rich, brown, West 
Indian sugar, superior in grain, strength, 


higher price, would come in at the lower 


colour. In fine, the proposed scheme 


that all sugars from the East Indies should 
be subject to a duty of 16s. 4d., and all 


| sugars from the West Indies to a duty of 


14s. He might be told, “ You call the 


‘East India sugar weak and poor, but with 


all its poverty it bears a good price.” Now, 
there was some truth in that; it borea 
price beyond its intrinsic value, and he 
would explain why. The East India sugar 
from its colour was in demand among the 
grocers, for the purpose of mixing with 


| the strong, but dark, sugars from the West 


Indies. He understood that every grocer 
had a mill, for the express purpose of mix- 
ing the rich, yellow, West Indian Musco- 
vado sugar, with the poor, but white, East 
Indian sugar, and that the compound 
formed the article of general consumption. 
The whole of the East Indian sugars were 


‘thus used for general consumption ; none 


of them went to the refiner. Now, mark 
the operation of the proposed discriminating 
duty. The West Indian sugars, which, 
from their abundance of saccharine matter, 
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were used by the refiner, and consumed by 
the rich, would be admitted at the low 
duty ; while the East India sugars, which 
went into general consumption among the 
middling and poorer classes, would be sub- 
jected to the higher duty. He would tell 
them what would be the result of such a 
measure. Orders would be sent out from 
this country, to those engaged in the ma- 
nufacture of sugar in India, “ Don’t send 
us any longer a pure white sugar, that 
will be subjected to the higher duty, but 
send us a black, dirty, impure Act-of-Par- 
liament sugar, that will be admitted at the 
lower duty.” Such a discriminating duty, 
so imposed, would have the effect of hold- 
ing out a bounty for the production of im- 
pure and inferior sugar, and would check 
the improvements which experience and 
an increased knowledge of chemistry would 
otherwise introduce; there would no 
longer be any encouragement for the pro- 
duction of sugar which, without further 
process or expense, was fit for general con- 
sumption. Those who could not afford to 
purchase refined or lump sugar, would be 
compelled to use a very inferior and im- 
pure article. Now, he contended that this 
ought not to be the case; and that the 
competition among manufacturers ought to 
be, who would produce the best and 
cheapest sugar in a state fit, without further 
trouble or cost, for general consumption. 
The only ground upon which he could con- 
jecture that his right hon. Friend could 
defend the proposed discriminating duty, 
was upon the principle of imposing a duty 
on the manufactured article, and allowing 
the raw material to come in cheap; but 
that principle did not apply. Brown or 
Muscovado sugar was not the raw ma- 
terial — it was the manufactured article; 
and the competition that ought to be en- 
couraged by Government was, who could 
make the purest and best sugar fit for use, 
and not who could introduce the greatest 
portion of saccharine matter in a state un- 
fit for general consumption, He might be 
told that his argument was founded on the 
assumption that colour, and colour alone, 
was the criterion established by the Reso- 
lution on the Table. He admitted that, 
and contended that such assumption was 
strictly correct. Before he gave notice of 
his Motion he had mentioned to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the fears enter- 
tained by himself and the East India 
merchants. He had said, “ We don’t ob- 
ject to the principle of your measure ; but 
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gards the East India sugars; remove our 
apprehensions, and instead of saying ‘ equal 
to clayed sugar,’ introduce ihe word 
‘quality,’ and say ‘equal in quality to 
clayed sugar;’ and then define quality as 
consisting of the elements of colour, grain, 
and saccharine matter, and we shall be per- 
fectly satisfied.” His right hon. Friend 
refused to make that alteration, and he 
was therefore compelled to bring the sub- 
ject before the House. It is true, that his 
right hon. Friend assured him that his fears 
were groundless, that colour alone would 
not be the criterion, and that instructions 
to that effect should be issued to the Cus- 
tom-house officers. It was very satisfac- 
tory to him, individually, to receive such 
an assurance; but interests of such magni- 
tude could not be permitted to rest on the 
verbal assurance of any Member of the Go- 
vernment, or upon instructions about to 
be issued to Custom-house officers. He 
had said to his right hon. Friend, ‘‘ Put 
what you now say within the four corners 
of an Act of Parliament, and give the 
East India merchants the security of the 
law before they invest their capital.” 
Those interested in the importation of su- 
gar, were the best judges of the meaning 
and probable result of the proposed measure. 
A few evenings ago he had presented a pe- 
tition on the subject from the East India 
and China Association, comprising, he be- 
lieved, all the mercantile firms in London, 
connected with the trade to India. That 
association was managed by a Committee 
of twenty ; and he was authorised to state 
that the petition had been seen and approved 
of by eighteen out of the twenty. He told 
them that the objections they raised and the 
arguments urged in that petition, would 
probably lead to doing away with any 
classification of sugars, and the admission 
of all sugars, not being refined, at the same 
duty. He explained to them fully, that if 
such were the result, the East India sugars 
would have to compete with the sugars of 
Java and Manilla, with a protection of only 
9s. 4d., instead of 11s. 8d. as afforded by 
the proposed measure. They, one and all, 
said, that they would rather give up the 
additional protection against the sugars 
from Java, Manilla and China, than sub- 
mit to the injury and injustice of a scheme 
that would impose a higher duty generally 
on sugar from the East, than on those 
coming from the West Indies. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), when inti- 
mating the quantity of sugar likely to be 
imported this year, said that he expected 
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70,000 tons from India; and it was 
strange, that when estimating the entire 
quantity likely to come in at the higher 
rate of duty, he stumbled on the same 
amount, viz. 70,000 tons. Indeed it was 
obvious, that unless nearly the whole of the 
sugars from the East Indies were subjected 
to the higher duty, the amount of revenue 
expected by the right hon. Baronet could 
not be realised. He would proceed to 
show that he was not idly speculating 
upon dangers to be apprehended. The 
East India merchants wished to avoid 
difficulties and disadvantages to which 
they had before been subjected, under 
similar, though less injurious provisions. 
In 1819, aduty of 5s. per cwt. was imposed 
on white or clayed sugar of the West 
Indies, in excess of the duty imposed on 
brown or Muscovado sugar. No distinction 
was then made between the sugars from 
the East Indies, all of which were subjected 
to a discriminating duty of 10s. This dis- 
tinction between the clayed and Musco- 
vado sugars from the West Indies, gave 
rise to endless difficulties and complaints, 
and was finally abolished in 1825. In 1821 
a like distinction was made between the 
sugars from the East Indies. The words 
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were “ Sugar clayed, or otherwise refined, 
so as to be equal to the quality of clayed, 
were to pay a duty of 2/. 5s., and the 
brown or Muscovado sugar, a duty of 2/.” 
But Parliament was then more honest, and 
distinctly stated, that the intention was to 
increase the duty generally on East India 


sugars. The Preamble was as follows,— 
“ Whereas it is expedient to increase the du- 
ties of Customs payable on sugars, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the East Indies.” 
Now, he begged the attention of the House 
to the words used in this Statute. The 
additional duty was imposed on clayed 
sugar, or sugar equal in quality to clayed, 
introducing the word “ quality,” which 
was omitted in the proposed Resolution, and 
which his right hon. Friend persisted in 
refusing to introduce. He would show, 
from official documents in his hand, that 
although the enactment he had referred to 
made quality the criterion, yet that the 
Custom-house officers, when carrying the 
provisions of that Statute into execution, 
made colour, and colour alone, the crite- 
rion ; and that the Board of Trade and the 
Lords of the Treasury supported the Cus- 
tom-house officers in so acting. [The hon. 
Member here referred to a correspondence 
between the Lords of the Treasury, the 
Board of Trade, and the Committee of 
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the East India Trade Association, ag 
to what ought to be the standard.] He 
had referred to this correspondence, to 
show the difficulty and discussion to 
which the discriminating duty had given 
rise ; and he would now proceed to read 
the result as communicated in a letter ad. 
dressed to the Secretary to the East India 
Trade Committee, and which, with the 
permission of the House, he would read at 
length :— 

‘* Having laid before the Board, your letter 
of the 19th ulto., transmitting a letter from 
sundry merchants connected with the East 
India Trade Committee on the subject of the 
new duty and classification of East India 
sugar, and stating that as the Act 1 and 2 Geo, 
IV. c. 106, has now come into operation, it is 
important that a fair and indisputable standard 
should be speedily adopted, to decide what 
sugars are justly liable to the higher duty at. 
tached to clayed sugar. I have it in command 
to acquaint you, for the information of the said 
Committee, that the standard on which the du- 
ties on East India sugars are now charged, 
viz., colour, was adopted, in the opinion 
of the Lords of the Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade, and confirmed by the 
Lords of the Treasury, as the best criterion 
by which to judge of the comparative quality 
of sugar, as far as regards the degree of refine- 
ment it has undergone. I am at the same 
time to add, that the matter is now again 
under the consideration of the Board of Trade, 
and until the Commissioners receive their 
Lordships’ further directions thereon, it is not 
in their power to make any alteration in the 
mode of charging the duty.” 

Here, then, was an Act of Parliament, im. 
posing an additional duty on sugar of a 
particular quality, the word ‘ quality’ being 
introduced into the enactment. And here 
was an order from the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, declaring that under that enactment 
colour, and colour alone, should be the 
standard. Surely, then, he was justified in 
apprehending that colour would be declared 
the criterion under the proposed Resolu- 
tion, where the words bore that obvious 
meaning, and where the word “ quality” 
was intentionally omitted, and its introduc- 
tion when suggested, refused. He believed, 
that under the Act he had referred to, co- 
lour was declared to be the standard, from 
necessity, because it was the only criterion 
by which it was possible to judge. He re- 
peated that in the abstract he did not ob- 
ject to a classification of sugars, if practi- 
cable ; but if it could not be introduced 
without working injustice, it ought to be 
abandoned. The proposed alteration, 90 
injurious to India, had not been called for 
by any new facts or information. The 
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peculiar mode of manufacturing sugar in 
India was fully known in 1836, when the 
duties were equalized, and has frequently 
been urged since, as amounting to a partial 
refinement, because it improved the colour. 
It was proved and dwelt upon before a 
Committee, where his right hon. Friends 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Member for Newark sat with him many a 
long and dreary day and month, with 
regard to sugar, a8 to tea, wine, and every 
other article, an ad valorem duty would 
be the fairest, if it were possible to levy it. 
He felt it very difficult, indeed he believed 
it would be impossible, by any average or 
price current, to convey a correct impres- 
sion as to the prices of the different sugars. 
No judgment could be formed, unless the 
samples of each kind were laid upon the 
Table of the House. He would, however, 
read the average prices taken from the 
Gazette for the years 1843 and 1844, the 
only two years in which the prices of the 
East India sugars were gazetted. In 1843, 
the average price of West Indian sugar 
was 33s. 9d. per cwt., of Mauritius sugar 
33s. 8d., and of East India sugar 36s. In 
1844, the average price of West Indian 
sugar was 33s. 8d.; of Mauritius sugar 
32s. 10d.; and of East Indian sugar 35s. 


lid.; thus showing, that on the average 
of these two years, the East India sugars 


sold is. 10d. above the West Indian. ‘lhe 
House would observe, that the average in- 
cluded all sugars, high and low, and there- 
fore afforded no information as to the 
relative value in the market of the dif- 
ferent qualities of the East and West India 
sugars. He would not trouble the House 
with any of the comparative statements with 
which he had been furnished, as they might 
appear to have been prepared for the 
occasion. But he would ask permission 
to read the Broker's return of an actual 
sale, on the 24th of this month— 

“Fine white Bengal (Benares) 68s. per cwt ; 
fine Mauritius 68s.; very fine Jamaica 68s 
to 69s. ; fine Antigua 68s. to 69s,” 


The Mauritius, Antigua, and Jamaica 
sugars, all come under the denomination, 
yellow sugars. When adverting to the 
general impression, that the intention of 
Government was to make colour the 
standard, he had omitted to refer to a 
communication with which he had been 
favoured by a gentleman in Liverpool, 
who sent him the following extract from 
the Liverpool Times. After adverting ge- 
nerally to the advantages to be derived from 
the Government scheme, it proceeds thus :— 
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“Tt is desirable that colour alone should be 
the standard of quality—we mean, that every 
sample below a certain degree of whiteness, 
should pass at the lower duty, whatever be 
the beauty of its appearance, or the perfection 
of its manufacture.” 
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The gentleman states in his letter— 


“That refiners are quite agreed as to the 
perfect facility of such a standard.” 


Now he (Mr. Hogg) thought that the re- 
finers were the very last persons that 
Government ought to consult, as it was 
obviously their interest that the sugars 
imported into this country should not be 
in a state of purity, to render them fit, 
without further process, for general con- 
sumption. He might add, that he held 
in his hand a Broker’s report, published 
the day after the Government measure 
was announced, in which it is assumed 
that colour is the standard, and that the 
East India sugar will consequently be sub- 
ject to the higher duty. He was aware 
that in 1841 a proposal had been made 
by the then Government to introduce a 
classification of sugars. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Portsmouth, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
he first made his statement, proposed a 
duty of 12s. on Foreign sugars generally ; 
but he afterwards announced his intention 
of imposing a duty of 18s. on the higher 
classes of unrefined sugar; and he (Mr. 
Hogg) thought he was right in so doing, 
because it was then the intention to admit 
the sugars of the Brazils and Cuba. This 
wus the view taken by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Newark in the dis- 
cussion on the Sugar Duties last year. Ad- 
verting to the differential duty proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth in 1841, he said— 


“There was a very good reason in 1841 for 
adopting such a course, because the great bulk 
of the sugars of Cuba, although they cannot 
technically be called refined, are yet much 
more so than the British sugars, and coming 
in at a duty rated by weight, would enjoy a 
great relative advantage. This does not hold 
good of Java and Manilla sugars, in which the 
refined sort forms a very small and almost im- 
perceptible portion of the quantity produced.” 


He regretted that he had not been able to 
obtain the Papers for which he had moved, 
as he had reason to believe they would 
show the difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
of practically working out a system of 
discriminating duties. In the absence of 
those documents, he must cite.the autho« 
rity of his right hon. Friends the Chan« 
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cellor of the Exchequer, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newark, both of whom declared last 
year, on the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bristol, that it was 
impracticable, or at least inexpedient, to 
introduce the discrimination now proposed. 
His right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer then opposed any discrimi- 
nating duty, and he founded his opposition 
on the statement of the Custom-house 
officers, that such discrimination was im- 
practicable. He now proposes discrimina- 
tion, and founds his proposal on an assur- 
ance from the same officers, that such dis- 
crimination is not only practicable but 
easy. Was he to be told, that interests of 
such magnitude were to be determined by 
the varying opinions of those subordinate 
officers? But he would ask permission to 
read what was said by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the 14th of June last 
on this very subject :— 
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“Tt had been said by the hon. Member for 
Dumfries, that the time had been when a dis- 
tinction was made as to the duties imposed on 
the different classes of British sugars. The 
hon. Member for Dumfries had therefore con- 
tended that there should be such a distinc- 
tive duty; but the difficulty of drawing the 
line between the various descriptions of Bri- 
tish sugars had been the reason why it had 
been abandoned. Now the difficulty, what- 
ever it might have been formerly, must be en- 
hanced by the Resolution of the hon. Gentle- 
man. The hon. Gentleman said, let there be 
a light duty upon brown Muscovado, and 
upon white clayed a duty of 34s. Now he had 
consulted, during his examination of this sub- 
ject, many of the most experienced officers of 
the Customs, and they had informed him that 
there was the greatest difficulty in drawing the 
line between white clayed sugar and a de- 
scription of sugar slightly refined, which was 
not admissible. Commercial Members would 
know that many cases had occurred in which 
certain sugars had approached so near re- 
finement, that a question had been raised 
whether it was or was not admissible. The 
white clayed was a new distinction, and the 
new difficulty would arise of drawing the 
line between the clayed and the white clayed. 
There was a risk to the British grower that 
refined sugar would come into competition 
with Colonial sugar, and there was a risk to 
the Revenue that the one would be substituted 
for the other. But with respect to the risk as 
to the introduction of white clayed sugar in 
great quantities from countries which the Re- 


solution admitted, he had made inquiry with’ 


the view of ascertaining whether the general 
quality of sugars in Java and Manilla was 
such as to give a superiority over those now 
introduced into the British market. Now 
there was no commodity from the East equi- 
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valent to the fine sugar of the Havannah, and 
therefore, having laid down the principle that 
the medium duty on British sugar ought to 
apply to Foreign, he did not see the necessity 
for this additional item in the Tariff, creating, 
as each additional item necessarily would, 
doubt and difficulty, and with them injury to 
the buyers and sellers of the article.” 

That was the opinion of his right hon. 
Friend last year, and it was his (Mr, 
Hogg’s) opinion then, and now. He had 
already told the House that in 1821 a 
discriminating duty was imposed on differ. 
ent qualities of East India sugar. But 0 
great was the vexation and injustice occa. 
sioned by that measure, that in 1823, 
only two years afterwards, the discrimi- 
nating duty was removed ; and in 1825 
all discriminating duties on sugars the 
produce of the British possessions were 
abolished ; and all sugars, not being re- 
fined, have from that period been ade 
mitted at the same duty. He had been 
informed that, in 1825, when all the Acts 
relating to the Customs had bzen submitted 
to the revision of Mr. Deacon Hume, it 
was by his advice that the discriminating 
duties on British-grown sugars had been 
abolished. The present proposal of Go- 
vernment was in fact a revival, in a more 
objectionable form, of the Motion made 
last year by the hon. Member for Bristol. 
It was true, that hon. Member proposed a 
discriminating duty of 4s. 2d., and he 
limited that duty to Foreign sugars. He 
did not attempt to subject the East India 
sugars to any disadvantage, or in any man- 
ner to disturb the measure of equalisation 
passed in 1836. The hon. Member was 
perfectly fair in his proposal and in his 
argument. He said, it might be right to 
impose discriminating duties on the dif- 
ferent qualities of British sugars, but that 
such duties ought to be imposed with re- 
ference to the quantity of saccharine matter 
which the sugars contained. That was 
perfectly fair. If such a plan were adopted, 
and if there existed any means of ascertain- 
ing the grain and strength of the sugar, 
and the quantity of saccharine matter it 
contained, he (Mr. Hogg) would not have 
a word to say against such duties. But, 
however fair the principle, he feared that 
the application was impracticable, and he 
therefore thought it better to have no dis- 
criminating duties at all. In that debate 
the same hon. Member took no narrow 
view of the West Indian interests. He 
coupled together the East and West Indies, 
and identified their interests. He (Mr. 
Hogg) maintained, that nothing could tend 
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more to the interests of the West Indies, 
than the abundant supply of sugar from 
India. He hoped that the reduction in the 
duties would lead to a great increase in 
the consumption; and if the East and 
West Indies together could meet that in- 
creased consumption by supplying in abun- 
dance good and cheap sugar, the great 
experiment now in progress would be 
worked out, and the anxious hopes of the 
Government, and of the great mass of the 
people of this country, for the exclusion of 
slave-labour sugar, would be fully realised. 
But if the sugar produced by them was not 
fully adequate to the consumption, no power 
on earth could keep out slave- grown sugar. 
In the West Indies there was some limit to 
the production of sugar ; but he believed he 
was not speaking the language of exagger- 
ation, when he said that in India the capa- 
bility of production was almost unlimited. 
He believed the statement made by Mr. 
Trevylian before the Committee to be 
strictly correct. He believed it to be true, 
that the vast tract designated by that gen- 
tleman as the Valley of the Ganges, was 
competent to produce sugar enough for the 
consumption of the world. Yet the hon. 
Member for Stockport had told the House 
that India had no claim to protection. 
What, India no claim to protection! An 
Empire, equal in extent to nearly the whole 
of Europe, and containing a population 
four times as great as that of the United 
Kingdom. An Empire, founded, main- 
tained, and extended, without subjecting 
the mother country to the cost of one shil- 
ling—defraying, from her own resources, 
the whole of her expenses, civil and mili- 
tary, and paying annually to this country 
atribute of upwards of 3,000,0001. He 
termed it a tribute, because it was remitted 
for the purpose of paying the home ex- 
penses, and India received no commercial 
return for it. India, besides, poured into 
this country an annual stream of wealth in 
the fortunes of public servants, who, hav- 
ing completed their career in that country, 
sought to pass the remainder of their days 
in their native land. India, too, takes 
6,000,000/. of our manufactures, including 
7,000,000 of pounds of cotton yarn and 
twist, and 3,500,000 pieces of piece goods. 
Thirty years ago India was a great manu- 
facturing country, clothing her own popu- 
lation, and exporting to England an- 
nually cottons and muslins to the value of 
3,000,000/. sterling. The manufactures of 
England had displaced and supplanted those 
of India, even in the markets of India 
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itself; and this, not in the fair and na- 
tural course of trade, but aided by the 
maintenance of unequal duties ; for, while 
the manufactures of England were admitted 
into India at a duty of 33 per cent., the 
duties in this country on articles the pro« 
duce of India, varied from 10 to 30 per 
cent. Dacca, and other manufacturing 
districts, within his (Mr. Hogg’s) recollee- 
tion, rich and flourishing, had been re- 
duced to a state of destitution unknown 
in this happy land. Her manufactures 
ruined, India was driven to the culture of 
her fertile soil, and when in this state of 
transition, was he to be told by a British 
manufacturer, and by a British statesman, 
late President of the Board of Trade, that 
India had comparatively small claim to 
protection? At present, the greatest dif- 
ficulty existed in obtaining returns from 
India. Indigo and sugar were the great 
staple productions of that country; the 
cultivation of indigo could not be in- 
creased, as the quantity now produced 
was equal to the consumption of the world, 
and the present prices very little exceeded 
the cost of production. The cultivation of 
sugar might be increased almost without 
limit, if not checked by injudicious legisla- 
tion. So great at the present moment was 
the difficulty of obtaining returns from 
India, that the Court of Directors had 
been compelled to open the home treasury 
for bills at the exchange of 1s. 9d.—a rate 
that scarcely yielded a bullion remittance; 
and yet this was the time selected for the 
introduction of a measure that had excited 
the greatest alarm among all whose capital 
was embarked in India. Idle and loose 
statements were sometimes made as to the 
cost of the production of sugar in India. 
The best answer to such allegations was a 
statement of the actual price of sugar in 
the Calcutta market since the equalisation 
of the duties—he spoke of the shipping 
qualities of Benares sugar. In 1837, it 
was 9 rupees per Bayar maund ; in 1838, 
9 rupees; in 1839, 10 rupees 12 annas ; 
in 1840, 11 rupees 6 annas; in 1841, 11 
rupees 2 annas; in 1842, 10 rupees 4 
annas ; in 1843, 10 rupees 10 annas ; 
showing an average, for the seven years, of 
10 rupees 4 annas per Bayar maund. The 
Bayar maund was equal to 80lb., so that 
the average price of sugar in Calcutta, 
during the time specified, had been 14 
rupees 5 annas 7 pice, or about 28s. per 
ewt. And he believed that hon. Members 
present, connected with the trade to India, 
would bear him out when he said that, 
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generally speaking, those who had shipped 
sugar to this country had not gained by 
the transaction. While he thus stated his 
belief as to the result of the commercial 
speculation, the House would be happy to 
hear that the increased cultivation of the 
sugar cane in India had tended greatly to 
the benefit of the ryots, or native cultivators 
of the soil, who grew the cane and sold the 
juice to the manufacturers. He had no 
intention of imputing to Government a 
disposition to act unfairly towards India ; 
but had felt it his duty to point out, as 
strongly as he could, how very injurious to 
that country the operation of the proposed 
measure would be. Judging from past 
experience, he must confess he was opposed 
to any discriminating duties ; and feared 
they could not fail to occasion the same 
frauds, vexations, and injustice, that had 
formerly been complained of. He had 
omitted to state, that so great had been 
that vexation, that the Lords of the Trea- 
sury had been compelled, of their own 
authority, to suspend the operation of the 
measure, and to authorise the Custom- 
house officers to admit the high class 
sugars at the low duty, taking bonds for 
the excess; and these bonds were never 
putin force. He would, notwithstanding, 
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have abstained from urging his objection to 
discriminating duties, if Government had 
consented to render the proper measure 
fair in principle, and equal in its applica- 
tion, by adopting his suggestion to intro- 
duce the word ‘‘quality” into the Resolu- , 
tion, and then to define quality as consisting | complimented the hon. Member, he pro- 


of colour, grain, and saccharine matter. As 
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to year, as it certainly was not the way 
to produce an increase in the quantity of 
sugar. He said, tuo, that he did not ex. 
pect from the comprehensive view of the 
commercial state of the country of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that he would have 
proposed such a plan as this. What Go. 
vernment ought to do was to give due 
notice to the East and West Indian in- 
terests, both of what they were going todo 
now, and for the time to come. If this 
were not done, a change might yet take 
place in that House, when parties might be 
driven to an abrupt termination of their 
duties. It would be much better to fix a 
period to which the discriminating duties 
should continue, and no longer. Better, 
far better, to make a settlement — one 
which would be known, one that would be 
recognised —than thus to change from 
year to year. What he wished them to 
do was, to take an example from Holland, 
The question, it ought to be remembered 
both by that House and the Government, 
was one of great national importance, 
To the Motion of the hon. Member he 
gave his most cordial support. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
assure his hon. Friend who sat behind him, 
that there were many parts of his speech 
in which he concurred. He was perfectly 
sensible of the value of their East India 
possessions, for he had a full knowledge of 
their capabilities for extensive commercial 
intercourse with other countries. Having 


ceeded to say, that his hon. Friend would 


his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of believe him when he said, that if any pro- 
the Exchequer had declined acceding to | Position were to be made injurious to the 


his proposal, he would conclude by moving 


sugar of the East Indies, he would not be 


the Resolution of which he had given a party toit. He knew that he was un- 


notice :— 

“‘ That it is the opinion of this House, that 
there ought not to be any discriminating duty 
between sugars, Muscovado and clayed, not 
being refined ; and that any such duty would 
interfere with the measure of equalisation be- 
tween sugars the produce of the East and West 
Indies.”’ 

Mr. Hume seconded the Motion. He 
had never heard a case brought forward 
more clearly than this had been by the 
hon. Gentleman, and he hoped it would 
produce its proper effect upon Her 
Majesty’s Government. India deserved 
favour, if favour were to be shown 
to any one particular interest. He ob- 
jected to the Government plan; he ob- 
jected to this constant meddling from year 





der the imputation that because he hada 
connexion with the West Indies he made 
such a proposition ; but that was the very 
circumstance which would make him most 
unwilling, of all other men, to propose a 
measure calculated in the slightest degree 
to be injurious to the East Indies. Last 
Session it had been proposed, that there 
should be a general duty, applied to all 
sugars the produce of all British posses- 
sessions, and discriminating duties applied 
to different degrees of sugar the produce 
of Foreign countries. On that occasion he 
had stated—and by that statement he was 
prepared to abide—that the mode proposed 
was not the just manner for arranging the 
question. He then stated, that in the 
then existing arrangement as to East and 
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West India sugar, which imposed the same 
duty on all British sugar without reference 
to quality, he would not propose that a 
discrimivating duty be imposed on sugar 
from foreign countries, the produce of free 
labour. He had never presumed to doubt 
that there was a difficulty as to the pro- 
posed discriminating duties. What he 
desired was to give to the community a 
cheaper sugar; and he desired also to 
give to the East and West India sugars a 
protection, not an excessive protection, but 
still protection, against Foreign sugar, and 
for these purposes he proposed discrimi- 
nating duties. An argument had been used 
against discriminating duties that they 
gave a benefit to inferior sugars, in com- 
parison with superior sugars, but that ob- 
jection did not apply to his proposition 
alone. It applied equally to every case of 
ad valorem duty. ‘the real difficulty was 
to decide upon a test of quality, and to 
decide which sugar should pay the higher 
and which the lower duty. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hogg) supposed that the 
Government assumed that colour was the 
test. He (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) said that colour alone was not as- 
sumed as the basis of the discrimina- 
tion. The Government had consulted 


those who were well acquainted with the 
subject, and were assured by them that 
the white clayed sugar of Java was the 
best, because it was a known standard 
below which in quality all sugar admit- 
ted should pay the lower duty, and above 
which in quality all should be subject to 


the higher duty. He did not deny that 
difficulties might arise in correctly defin- 
ing the quality of the sugar in some few 
cases, but difficulties of this sort ex- 
isted even under the present arrange- 
ment of the sugar duties. It is now 
impossible, in all cases, to determine what 
is refined sugar and what is not re- 
fined. By the proposed plan, it would 
be for those whose duty it would be to 
judge of the quality, to say whether the 
sugar brought in was equal in quality to 
the white clayed sugar of Java, and to 
levy the duty accordingly ; the Resolution 
also providing that sugar which, by any 
process of refininy or otherwise, was ren- 
dered equal to the standard, should pay 
the higher rate of duty. He objected to 
the introduction of the words proposed to 
be introduced by his hon. Friend, because 
It was considered, on inquiry and consider- 
ation, that multiplication of words in the 
Resolution would rather tend to obscure 
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the intentions of the law, than to make 
them more clear; and therefore he de- 
clined to encumber the Resolution with 
words which he did not think necessary, 
with the view of giving effect to that equal 
administration of the law which it was the 
object of the Government to carry out. 
His hon. Friend had said that the discri- 
minating duties that had been formerly 
in existence were abandoned, because they 
were found to be unfair towards our East 
India possessions, and at the same time 
impracticable in their operation. It was 
true that, for a long time previous to 
1825, the duty on sugar had been im- 
posed on the principle that brown or 
Muscovado should pay one duty and 
white clayed sugar another; and during 
a very long period, that mode of levying 
duty was liable to no objection. It was 
true that East India sugar was then 
but little known in this country, it being 
the policy of England at that time — 
most unwisely as he thought — to ex- 
clude East India sugar from the home 
market. But in 1821, in addition to the 
higher rate of duty to which East India 
sugar was subject, a differential duty was 
also imposed on the white clayed sugar, 
as distinguished from the brown and other 
inferior qualities. It was found, however, 
that as the East India sugar growers 
made all their sugars equal to clayed, the 
distinction operated unjustly to the East 
Indies, and consequently Mr. Huskisson 
brought in a Bill to abolish that distine- 
tion, and in lieu imposed on East India 
sugar a differential duty of 10s. a ewt. 
But the question then, as far as the East 
Indies was concerned, was simply clayed 
or not clayed ; while now the object is to 
fix a standard for ascertaining the quality 
by the best test that could be adopted. 
He was quite sure if the House adopt- 
ed the Resolution proposed by the Go- 
vernment, and took the quality of white 
clayed sugar as the test of what should be 
subject to the higher duty, they would 
adopt a test which would, in its result, do 
justice to all parties, give the most ex- 
tended consumption to the country, aud 
at the same time afford the best prospect 
of recovering the Revenue. He believed 
too that as the East Indies produced a 
large quantity of low-priced sugar, as well 
as a large quantity of high-priced sugar, 
that they would be even greater gainers 
by the proposed arrangement, than even 
those Colonies for whose benefit it was 
supposed to be made. He assured the 
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House that the Government, in proposing 
this arrangement, did so not in reference 
to the advantage of any particular posses- 
sion of the Crown, but in the full belief, 
founded on the best information, that its 
operation would be equal and just to all 
the possessions of the Crown. 

Mr. Hawes did not approve of the pro- 
posed standard. He thought there would 
be great if not insuperable difficulty in 
determining by such a test the quality of 
various kinds of sugar. Could it be ex- 
pected that a Custom-house officer in 
London, Cork, or Liverpool], would be 
qualified to give an opinion on the qualities 
of sugar? How could he judge of the 
granulation, power, and other qualities 
of sugar? If the Custom-house officer 
was not qualified to make those distine- 
tions, how could the distinctive duties 
be levied? The right hon. Gentleman 
had referred to the white clayed sugar of 
Java as the standard of quality; but if he 
took that standard, the great bulk of the 
sugar of the East Indies would come in 
at the lower duty. The Custom-house 
officer, then, was to be the sole judge, 
and every merchant and port in the United 
Kingdom was to be dependent on his 
judgment. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
had made the quantity of saccharine 
matter the test of quality, then he (Mr. 
Hawes) could understand him. By that 
test the amount of duty might be deter- 
mined by the variation shown by the sac- 
charometer; but endless mistakes would 
result from depending on the taste or 
judgment of a Custom-house officer. 
Why not let the quality depend on the 
skill and ingenuity of the manufacturers 
in different parts of the world, and let the 
consumer have the benefit? Now, with 
respect to the proposed discriminating 
duty, how would the right hon. Gentleman 
insure uniformity of judgment on the part 
of the Custom-house officers? He had 
taken pains to ascertain the opinions of 
persons connected with the trade—of the 
best practical experience—and they told 
him that the system weuld not succeed. 
When practical men took this view he felt 
that he had a right to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to make inquiries of persons 
connected with the trade, and let them 
give their opinions as to how far his 
plan was practicable. He would have ex- 
pected the right hon. Gentleman to have 
told them whether the Customs’ officers 
had reported in favour of this plan. Now, 
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if this plan was attempted, it would be 
attended with the greatest practical diffi- 
culty. It would be impossible to insure 
uniformity of judgment ; and the merchant 
in Glasgow would have to pay one rate of 
duty, whilst the merchant in London 
would have to pay another. This would 
cause a great inequality of duty in the 
different parts of the kingdom, and would 
hold out an inducement to fraud. He 
(Mr. Hawes) represented many persons 
largely connected with the sugar trade, 
and on their behalf he asked the right hon. 
Gentlemanto reconsider his plan. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s experience of the total 
failure of his former plan to levy an ad va. 
loremduty ought to have warned him against 
a plan of this kind. He would be glad to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther any persons of eminence in the trade 
had sanctioned his plan. Whatever ge. 
neral objections he might have to the plan 
of the right hon. Gentleman respecting 
sugar, he wished now to confine himself 
to the mercantile grounds of objection, 
He entreated the right hon. Gentleman to 
reconsider his plan, which would be un- 
just and unequal, unless he could devise 
some means by which the Customs’ officers 
throughout the kingdom could form the 
same conclusion as to the qualities of 
sugar, and the duties that ought to be 
im posed. 

Sir R. Peel thought it would be difficult 
to come to a satisfactory conclusion that 
night. There was much practical diffi- 
culty in the question; and he thought, 
without reference to party, and whatever 
opinions hon, Gentlemen might entertain 
on the Budget as a whole, they had only 
one object in discussing the present ques- 
tion, and to adjust this matter of detail. 
He was sure hon. Gentlemen would ad- 
mit that the position of the Government 
was one of difficulty, because they were 
not at liberty before announcing their plan 
to make very extensive inquiries; audit 
was necessary to limit their consultation 
to a very small number of persons, The 
object of the Government was not to sub- 
ject East Indian sugar to any disadvan- 
tage; they did not desire to favour the 
West Indies at the expense of the East 
Indies. In point of population, the East 
Indies were not subject to the same difli- 
culties, in some respects, as the West 
Indies; but the Hou<e had, as he appre- 
hended, decided that with reference 10 
our own Colonies they would not take 
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these differences of advantages into ac- 
count, and the question really was, “shall 
we take one uniform duty of 145s. or 
16s., which shall apply to all our Colonies, 
or shall we make an attempt, which all 
admit to be a good one if it can be car- 
ried out, to distinguish between sugars of 
different qualities?” The hon, Gentle- 
man says, that we have no authority for 
making any such experiment, and that we 
have no practical testimony in its favour; 
but we have had communications from the 
Custom-house officers that nothing is 
more easy than to make the distinction. 
They all expressed a strong opinion on this 
point, though shades of distinction might 
occasionally cause some difficulty. If, 
however, they made no discriminating 
duties between the sugar of our own Colo- 
nies, there must be no discriminating 
duties with respect to Foreign sugars. He 
would decidedly object to any such dis- 
crimination ; if it were impossible to apply 
any distinction in respect to the sugar of 
our own Colonies, he must object to any 
discriminating duties between Foreign su- 
gars. Although the Amendment of the 
hoo. Member for Beverley was directed 
against discriminating duties generally, 
the hon. Member did not think them .un- 
just, provided they could fetter the discre- 
tion of the Custom-house officers, and 
he proposed words to effect his object. 
He did not object to the principle, but he 
suggested that the Resolution should be 
worded as ‘ white clayed, or sugars ren- 
dered equal by any process to white clayed 
sugars,” to be admitted at the duty of 16s. 
4d, The hon. Member said that they 
must put it out of the power of the Cus- 
tom-house officers on their own authority 
to define the quality. The best course, 
if the forms of the House would allow 
them, would be to apply themselves to 
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the consideration of the question, whether | 


they could impose a mere power of discri- 
mination upon the Custom-house officers, 
and should accurately define what should 
constitute quality. With further consi- 
deration they might be able to determine 
whether they could introduce particular 
words. If, therefore, the forms of the 
House would allow, the Resolution might 
now be passed on the understanding that 
im Committee on the Bill, unless they 
should adopt a satisfactory definition of 
what should be the quality, in the sense 
in which it was generally understood, his 
hon. Friend should be at liberty to object 


| 
' plea of necessity, which had been urged 
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to it, and make a Motion on the subject, 
and to limit the power of the Custom. 
house officers. They might allow the 
Resolution then to pass, on the under- 
standing that no one should be bound by 
it not to make an objection to the clause 
in the Bill. 

Mr. B. Hawes wished to know what 
effect the course recommended by the 
right hon. Baronet would have upon the 
ultimate disposal of the Resolution. 

Sir R. Peel said that, as his only object 
was to do justice by all parties, no unfair 
advantage would be taken of the tempo- 
rary withdrawal of the Amendment. The 
Government could nowcommunicate freely 
with the officers of the Customs and other 
persons conversant with the qualities of 
sugar, and thus obtain information which 
the nature of the question wholly precluded 
them from doing previously to their inten- 
tions becoming known. 

Mr. fF. Baring expressed his concur- 
rence in the right hon. Baronet’s proposal, 
and he had come down to the House pre- 
pared generally to approve of the scale 
which the right hon. Baronet had drawn 
up. At the same time, he must observe 
that he had been sorry to see that the 
scale which had been drawn out, nominally 
upon the principle of an ad valorem daty, 
would operate very seriously against the 
East Indian sugars. The right hon, Ba- 
ronet appeared to be somewhat in a hurry 
to pass his Resolution that night, but he 
could hardly expect to do so, as there was 
another Amendment to be brought for- 
ward by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets. 

Sir R. Peel stated, that his suggestion 
merely referred to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Beverley; he had no 
expectation of passing the Resolution that 
evening. 

Mr. Gladstone said, that he had been 
referred to as having spoken lightly of the 
East Indies, That was a severe remark. 
What he had really said was, that the 
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on the part of the West Indies as a justi- 
fication of a differential duty in their fa- 
vour, was a plea totally inapplicable to 
the East Indies. He did not add to that 
in the slightest degree, nor did he in the 
slightest degree recede from it. The right 
hon. Gentleman also explained that he 
had been misunderstood, probably on ac- 
count of rapidity or indistinctness in a 
passage of his speech the other night, in 
12 
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which he had made reference to the laws | 
of the United States in regard to the intro- 
duction of slave sugar. He had in that 
speech refered to the Economist newspaper, 
and a Gentleman connected with that 
journal had written to him complaining 
of what he then said. He would, there- 
fore, take this opportunity of stating, that 
nothing was further from his intention 
than to ascribe to that Gentleman any- 
thing in the least degree inconsistent with 
personal honour. He admitted that the 
hon. Member for Lambeth had raised the 
question fairly. But there must be always 
a difficulty in working any system of clas- 
sification, but the hon. Gentleman himself 
was not perhaps aware of the full extent 
of the difficulry. If they wanted to get 
rid of classification there was but one way 
—that was to say, that all sugars, from 
the coarsest up to double refined, shall 
pay the same duty. If they did that, they 
would get rid of the difficulty; but while 
there was any classification, the question 
was where to draw the line. He should 
object most strongly to classify Foreign 
sugars, when there was no classification 
of British sugars. On a former occasion 
he had contended that there was no ne- 
cessity for introducing a classification in 
the Act of last year, because it was a tem- 
porary Act, but at the same time he had 
said that classification, though attended 
with difficulty, would be the means of 
removing still greater difficulties. 
Amendment withdrawn. 
The House in Committee of Ways and 
Means. Clause considered pro forma. 
House resumed, Committee to sit again. 
House adjourned. 
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Monday, March 3, 1845. 

Minvutes.] Britis. Public.—2* Courts of Common Law 
Process; Courts of Common Law Process (Ireland) ; | 
Court of Session (Scotland) Process; Constables (Scot- 
land). 

Perivions PresENTED. By Earl Powis, from Norwich, 
Great Malvern, and Tremeirchion; and from Stretton 
Grandison, and 5 other places, against the Union of 
Saint Asaph and Bangor, and in favour of the Appoint- 
ment of a Bishop to the See of Manchester ; from Pe- 
vevoy and 4 other places in Wales, for establishing Local 
Courts (Wales): from Shrewsbury, against the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Act. | 


Service or Process.}] Lord Camp. | 
bell moved the Second Reading of the 
Courts of Common Law Process Bill, the | 
Courts of Common Law Process (Ireland) | 
Bill, and the Court of Session (Scotland) | 
Process Bill. The object of the measures 
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was to enable actions to be brought in the 
three divisions of the United Kiogdom, 
without requiring personal service of the 
process within the jurisdiction of the Courts 
respectively, 

Lord Brougham said he was friendly to 
the principle of the Bills, but that there 
were some of the details which he hoped 
to see altered in the Committee. 

Bills read 2 and committed. 


Tue Case or Mr. Axsportt.] Lord 
Brougham wished to mention that he had 
received a letter from a Mr. Abbott, a de- 
faulter in the Bankruptey Court, which, 
as far as it went, was an exceedingly 
proper letter, The writer admitted the 
crime he had committed, but said that it 
did not follow, because he had committed 
one crime, that everything said of him 
was to be believed; and in that he (Lord 
Brougham) agreed with Mr. Abbott. The 
writer stated, as a cause of bis having 
committed the grave offence for which he 
had suffered, that he had been defrauded 
by two near relations of the whole of his 
property, and he did not state that by any 
means as a justification, but merely asa 
palliation of his conduct. He at the 
same time solemnly declared that that 
was his first offence; that he had never 
before done anything of the kind; and 
that the statement he (Lord Brougham) 
had received from a respectable person 
at Brussels was utterly and absolutely de- 
void of foundation, and for the truth of 
that statement Mr. Abbott referred to his 
employers. He further stated that he 
had not one farthing of the money in his 
possession, but that all had been Jost in 
the speculations which he had been in- 
duced to enter into. 


Tue Unirep States Tarirr.] The 
Earl of Clarendon rose, pursuant to 
notice, to inquire what course had been 
taken to obtain redress for certain mef- 
he con- 
ceived justly, of the loss inflicted on them 
by a change made some time ago in the 
Tariff of the United States. Under the 
26th section of the new Tariff, agreed to 
on the 26th of August, 1842, goods 


| coming from England, which were shipped 


before the imposition of the new duties 
was known, were exposed to ruinous 
duties, to the extent of 90 or 100 per 
cent. on silk goods, and 120 per cent. oP 
cotton goods. Goods that had come 
from the eastward of the Cape were Sub 
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jected to much lower duties. Now this 
he considered to be an infraction of the 
Treaty between this country and the 
Uiiited States, which provided, among 
other things, that no duty should be im- 
posed on goods from England higher than 
was imposed on goods coming from any 
other country. What made the circum- 
stance of more importance was, that of 
the goods that came from the east of the 
Cape, by far the greater proportion be- 
longed to American eitizens, while of 
those which came from England nine- 
tenths were the property of English mer- 
chants. The amount lost in the cases he 
referred to by British merchants was not 
less than 200,0002., and one house ino 
Glasgow had lost 3,000/. He wished to 
know what steps had been taken to pro- 
cure redress, The course taken by the 
United States was clearly against treaty, 
yet the Americans appeared fully alive to 
the importance of the Treaty wherever it 
was in their favour, for they bad insisted 
on the repayment of the amount of duties 
levied on their rice by us in excess of 
that levied on the rice from the coast of 
Africa. He wished to know from the 
noble Earl whether he .admitted the jus- 
tice of the claims of our merchants, and, 
if so, what success had attended the ap- 
plication which he had, doubtless, made to 
the Government of the United States ? 


The Earl of Aberdeen believed that his 
noble Friend had correctly stated the cir- 
cumstances of the case. It was one 
which had engaged the attention of the 
Government for a considerable time, and 
on which much correspondence had 
already passed. The case of the British 
merchants, he had no difficulty in saying, 
appeared to him a very just one, and de- 
serving of the support of the Government; 
but he thought that the official experience 
of his noble Friend might convince him 
that one might have a very good case 
without immediately being able to bring 
it to a satisfactory issue. The Gentleman 
who preceded Her Majesty's present 
Minister at Washington urged this case 
on the Government of the United Srates 
very strongly, and Mr, Pakenham had 
pursued the same course; but he (Lord 
Aberdeen) was certainly not in a condi- 
tion to say that their representations on the 
subject had been received in the manner 
they deserved. At the time of the last 
despatch referring to the matter, Mr. 
Pakenham proposed to put himself in 
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communication with the principal parties 
interested at New York—a branch, he 
believed, of the Glasgow house alluded to 
by bis noble Friend—and from them he 
hoped to receive such information as 
would strengthen his means of applying 
to the Government of the United States. 
He could assure his noble Friend that it 
was impossible for any person employed 
in Her Majesty's service to display on 
this or any other subject falling within 
the sphere of his duties more zeal or abi- 
lity than the Gentleman at present repre- 
senting Her Majesty’s Government to the 
United States. 
House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 3, 1845. 


MINUTES.] Britis. Private.—1°: Newcastle and Datling- 
ton (Brandling Junction) Railway; Southampton Docks. 

2°- Cromford Canal; Bridgewater Navigation and Rail- 
way ; Chester and Holyhead Railway; Thames Naviga- 
tion Debt ; Manchester South Junction and Altrincham 
Railway; Caledonian Railway ; Huddersfield and Man- 
chester Railway and Canal; Monkland and Kirkintilloch 
Railway; Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas; Devonport 
Gas and Coke Company; Great Grimsby and Sheffield 
Junction Railway; Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle 
Railway ; London and York Railway; Wakefield, Pon- 
tefract, aud Goole Railway; Nottingham Waterworks; 
Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas; Guildford, Chiches- 
ter, and Portsmouth Railway; Eastern Counties Rail- 
way (Hertford and Biggleswade Line); Norwich and 
Brandon Railway Deviation, and Diss and Dereham 
Branches; Birkenhead (Company's) Docks. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Shaw, from County of 
Carlow and numerous other places in Ireland, for En- 
couragement to Church Education Society (Ireland).— 
By Viscount Clive, from Ashperton and Canon Frome, 
against the Union of Saint Asaph and Bangor.—By Mr. 
Shaw, from Clergy and others of Dublin, against the 
Law of Vestries.— By Sir William Heathcote, from 
Basingstoke, for Agricultural Relief from Taxation.—By 
Lord Rendlesham, from Blything, for Repeal of Malt 
Duty.—By Sir John Hanmer, from Shipowners of Hull, 
and other places, against the Repeal of the Duty on Oil. 
—By Sir W. Clay, from Sugar Refiners of London, for 
Reduction of Differential Duty.—By Mr. Shaw, from 
Joseph D’Aguilar Samuda and Samuel Clegg, for Inquiry 
relating to Atmospheric Railways.—By Mr. Gibson, from 
Edinburgh, against Alteration of Law relating to Banking 
(Scotland).— By Mr. Blewitt, and Mr. Rice Trevor, from 
numerous places in Wales, in favour of County Courts 
Bill (1844).—By Sir John Hanmer and Mr. Villiers, from 
Kingston-upon-Hull and Cirencester, against Increase of 
Naval and Military Establishments.x—By Lord Rendle- 
sham, from Guardians of Hoxne Union (Suffolk), against 
Parochial Settlement Bill.—By Mr. Brotherton, Mr. 
Evans, Mr. O. Stanley, Mr. W. Martin, Mr. Blewitt, Mr. 
Christopher, and Mr. Hughes, from County of Mont- 
gomery and a great number of other places, for Diminish- 
ing the Number of Public Houses.—F rom Proprietors of 
Birmingham Canal Navigation, for Regulating Charges 
by Railways.—By Admiral Dundas, from Lambeth, for 
Abolishing Tolls on Waterloo and other Bridges. 
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Tattow Dutirs.] Mr, Poulett Scrope, 
seeing the right hon. Baronet the Fret 
Lord of the Treasury in his place, woutd 
put the question of which he had given 
notice on Friday, on the subject of the 
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tallow duties. The present import duty 
on Foreign tallow was 3s, 4d. the cwt., 
but there was also an export duty in Rus- 
sia on leaving that country. There was a 
rumour that the Russian Government was 
willing to take off the export duty on 
tallow if the import duty were taken off 
in this country. The duties united 
amounted to 15 or 20 per cent. on the 
value of the tallow imported. In looking 
over the list of the 430 articles from which 
it was proposed to remove the import 
duty, he found tallow was omitted. There 
were, however, a great many articles which 
were either inferior sorts of tallow, or were 
used as substitutes for that article, from 
which the duty was to be removed, such 
as, for instance, grease, which was an in- 
ferior sort of tallow; hogs’-lard, which 
was swine tallow; whale oils, animal oils, 
various sorts of vegetable oils—all these 
were used as substitutes for tallow in the 
manufacture of soap, and some of them 
in the manufacture of candles; and if the 
duty were not removed from tallow, it 
would operate as a serious burden upon 
the consumers of this article. It was ma- 
terial, therefore, to ascertain if the right 
hon. Gentleman purposed taking off the 
duty on tallow when some arrangement 
should be come to with the Russian Go. 
vernment on the subject, or if he had 
fully renounced the idea of taking off the 
duty on tallow. He wished, therefore, to 
ask if any negotiations were going on with 
the Russian Government on the subject of 
the removal of the export duty on tallow. 

Sir R. Peel said, he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would excuse him from giving 
any answer respecting the intentions of 
the Government. He always objected to 
answer any questions respecting the future 
exemption from duty of articles of trade, 
as those answers tended to produce great 
derangements of trade. With respect to 
the question with which the hon, Gentle- 
man concluded, he had to state, that no 
negotiations were pending with Russia 
respecting the removal of the export duty 
on tallow in that country, on condition of 
the removal of the import duty here. 


The Oreyon 


Tur Orecon Territory.] Mr. Roe- 
buck wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Robert Peel) a question, of 


which he had given notice. The subject 
was the negotiation now going on between 
this country and the United States relative 
to the Oregon Territory. He wished to 
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know whether the right hen. Gentleman 
had any objection, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, to lay the negoti. 
ation, as far as it had proceeded, before 
the House. ‘The reason which induced 
him to ask that question was to be found 
in the present state of circumstances in 
the United States with regard to this very 
question. He did not desire to cast any 
slur on the conduct of a great nation like 
the United States, or use any language 
which might excite angry feelings; but it 
could not be unknown to the right hon, 
Gentleman—for it was known to all the 
world—that a Bill had already passed the 
House of Representatives with regard to 
the Oregon Territory. He always consi- 
dered that the Oregon Territory, which 
had been already the subject of so much 
dispute, was yet to be considered as a 
matter on which no settlement had been 
made, in fact that it was an open question. 
A Bill, however, had passed the House of 
Representatives, in order to make the 
Oregon what was called a Territory. Bri- 
tish interests were quite safe in the hands 
of Mr. Pakenham, who had hitherto con. 
ducted the negotiations; but it seemed 
extraordinary that such a course had been 
taken by the House of Representatives. | 
This country was not accustomed to blus-. 
ter, but it must be apparent to all that 
this was a proceeding not to be submitted 
to quietly, If it arose out of the weak- 
ness of the Executive Government ia the 
United States; if the Senate passed the 
Bill, and if the President, also, gave it 
his sanction—not being prepared to op- 
pose the two Houses—it was fit that the . 
people of this country should know what 
was the precise footing on which Great 
Britain stood with the United States. The 
law for taking possession of the Territory 
had certainly passed one branch of the 
Legislature; and if we took no steps to 
counteract what had been done, our na- 
tional rights might be infringed, and the 
rights of individuals invaded. This couv- 
try ought to have declared that the 
United States had no pretext for gding 
westward of the Rocky Mountains. Ne-’ 
gotiations on the subject had been com- 
menced, and he (Mr. Roebuck) trusted 
that the United States would be called 
upon to show the ground of her claim to 
any territory westward of the Rotky 
Mountains. She had no right to cross 
the Rocky Mountains at all. He wished 
to know if Ministers intended to leave 
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Parliament entirely in the’'dark upon this 
important question, regarding which one 
‘branch of the Legislature of the United 
States had proceeded hastily. 

Sir R. Peel said, the hon. Member had 
correctly stated the nature of the Conven- 
tion between Great Britain and the United 
States. It was passed in 1818, and was 
intended to last ten years, and it enabled 
each party jointly to occupy. It was re- 
newed in 1827, was to expire in 1838, but 
it was provided also that neither party was 
to terminate the arrangement without 
giving a year’s notice. With regard to 

“the question with which the hon. Member 
had coneluded, he had to remark that, as 
the negotiations of this country with the 
Executive Government of the United 
‘States had not yet been brought to a 
close, he did not think it consistent with 
his daty to lay the correspondence before 
Parliament. The hon. Member would be 
aware that our negotiations were not with 
the House of Representatives, but with 
the Executive Government of the Uniied 
States. Certainly nothing could be more 
unseemly than to bluster; but while he 
refrained from any expressions of the kind 
it was not to be supposed that the British 


Government was not duly sensible of the 
importance of the question. 


/Ways anv Means.] House in Com- 
mittee'of Ways and Means. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that, in addition to the Notice which he had 
on the Paper with respect to the Sugar Du- 
lies, there was another with respect (oa grant 
out of the Consolidated Fund, which he 
wished now to propose. In consequence of 
the early period at which Easter would fall 
this year, there would not be funds for 
carrying on the public business up to the 
5th of April, unless a vote were taken on 
the present occasion. He did not appre- 
hend there would be any objection, and as 
the vote was the foundation of a Bill 
which would require to be passed before 
the Sth of April, he hoped the House 
would consent to it without opposition. 

e begged to propose a vote of 8,000,0002. 
out of the Consolidated Fund for making 
good the supply of the year. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask a question of 
the right hon, Baronet opposite. The 
hon. Member for Bath had given notice 
ofa Motion with respect to the window 
duty. If the bon. Gentleman should 
succeed in obtaining a Committee, he 
wished to know if the right hon, Baronet 
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would have any objection to the Com. 
mittee changing the window-light duty 
into a house duty. It was a matter well 
worthy their consideration. 

Sir R. Peel admitted the importance of 
the question, but did not think it could be 
satisfactorily discussed in answer to a 
question. It might be recollected that 
there had been in existence at the same 
time both a window duty and a house 
duty. The House had the option of de- 
termining which of these duties should 
cease; and, at the time, it proposed tak- 
ing off the house duty, because it thought 
the window duty was the fairer of the 
two. 

Mr. Bernal hoped he would not be 
considered importunate in taking that op- 
portunity of requesting the serious atten- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet to the 
general subject of the collection of taxes, 
If there was one evil more crying than 
another, it was the mode of collecting 
surcharges, particularly in the metropolis. 
He knew small tradesmen who, rather 
than take the trouble of protecting their 
rights, submitted to the overcharge, as 
their business would not permit their at- 
tendance and loss of time in attending to 
the appeal. Then, with respect to the 
collectors of taxes. They were paid by a 
small per centage. He knew an instance 
of one whose per centage amounted to 
about 70/., who yet paid as much to a 
deputy. On asking him why he had un- 
dertaken the office, he answered that his 
principal reason was, because he thought 
it would increase his business; and that, 
while he collected the tax, he would have 
the means of increasing his business. He 
thought the system required immediate 
attention, 

Vote agreed to. 


Sugar Duties. 


Sucar Dorties.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in moving the Resolu- 
tions of which he had given notice res 
lative to the Sugar Duties, said, he felt 
bound to state to the House, in the first 
place, that in proposing the Resolutions 
which he then had to introduce for its 
consideration, it would not be necessary 
for him to enter into any lengthened 
statement with respect to the details of his 
present measure, inasmuch as the House 
had already, on more occasions than one, 
and recently too, discussed and disposed 
of those points which were of the most 
material consequence in his proposition, 


They had decided that Foreign sugar the 
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produce of free labour should be admitted 

into this country on payment of a diseri- | 
minating duty of 10s. 6d. per cwt. be- | 
tween it and the sugar of our own posses- | 
sions. The only other point which had | 
been raised on the present subject had! 
been fully discussed on the Motion of his! 
hon. Friend the Member for Beveriey, | 
with respect to the mode of ascertaining | 
how those discriminating duties were to be 

levied, and the standard to be adopted in | 
classifying the different descriptions of 
sugar. It might, perhaps, be more advis- | 
able to postpone going into the details of | 
these points until they were in Committee 
on the Bill; and, therefore, he considered 
it would be better to pass the Resolutions 
then before the House without entering at 
length into those details. With respect 
to the introduction of the words “ Sugar 
of quality equal to clayed,” he could only 
observe that there might not be any objec- 
tion ; but the introduction of further words 
created a doubt in his mind that it would 
only involve them in greater difficulty. 
Having made some detailed inquiries with 
respect to the practice in London and the 
outports on the subject of the collection of 
this duty, and as to whether their project 
was likely to be successful in its operation, 
the Government did not consider that they 
were conclusive on this question; nor 
that the present proposed alteration in the 
duties would affect the Resolutions then 
before the House. But when they were 
in Committee he would bring before them 
the ultimate decision to which the Go- 
vernment should come, and be ready him- 
self to answer any questions that might be 
put as to the details of the plan. With 
respect to the date at which the proposi- 
tion was to take effect, he proposed that 
it should be from the 14th of the present 
month of March; and that period would 
afford sufficient tiwe, he conceived, to 
enable those who had sugar in bond to 
dispose of their stock. He concluded by 
moving the Resolutions. 

Mr. Wid/zams said, he hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would consent to 
extend the time beyond the 14th of March. 
If he did not, he could assure him a great 
and ruinous loss would be sustained by 
thousands of persons who dealti n sugar. | 
He still trusted that the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman would consent to extend the time | 
to the Ist of April, or at least to the 25th | 
of March. - 

Mr. Thornely said, it was generally un- | 
derstood that he alteration would not 
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take place until the Sth of July, after 
the present Act expired. Only that morn. 
ing he had received a communication 
from a very extensive dealer in Liverpool, 
who stated that he should Jose 800/. on the 
stock he held, if the alteration were made 
so early as was intended. It was a great 
hardship, and he must ask the right hon, 
Gentleman to consider that point. 

Mr. Hawes thought, when a few facts 
were laid before it connected with the pre- 
sent matter, the House would see the pro- 
priety of modifying and altering the plan 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which was full of hardship. The 
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| hon. Member read a letter from an emi- 
| nent mercantile house in the City, in which 
the writer sought for himself, and on be- 


half of his trade, permission to clear off 


|duty-paid stock before the right hon. 


Gentleman’s plan came into operation. 


| This writer declared that in the event of 


the Bill being carried, his house would 
lose to the amount of 2,000/. The house 
was one of the most respectable in the 
City of London. With regard to what 
had fallen from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he understood that he would 
pass his Resolutions through the Com- 
mittee, reserving to himself the oppor- 
tunity of stating his precise intention with 
regard to the duties. If he was still going 
to maintain the principle of a distinctive 
duty according to the quality, he was 
bound to say so to the House. If, on the 
other hand, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would admit there was a practical 
difficulty in the way of arriving at a satis 
factory arrangement as to ascertaining 
the quality of the sugar, then he was 
bound to state the fact that they might 
know what they were to do. He did not 
know what course the hon. Member for 
Beverley (Mr. Hogg) intended to pursue; 
he seemed very acquiescent and satisfied. 
But the Government had attempted to 
make the duty dependent on quality 
before, and the attempt had entirely 
failed. Were they going to depart from 
this principle? If they were, he would 
give the Chancellor of the Exchequer all 
the time that he might require before he 
informed the House. But with respect to 
the collection or efficient imposition of 
such a duty of the distinctive character 
intended, he conceived that all former ate 
tempts of a similar kind had failed altogee 
It was a description of duty which 
was at once unjust and open to fraud. 
Mr, Thornely said if it were possible to 
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provide all the quantity of sugar for the 
supply of the country from the port of 
London, then it would be practicable to 
arrive at a classification of the qualities of 
sugar. But as they imported sugar into 
the ports of Hull, Liverpool, Greenock, 
Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Belfast, he was 
persuaded that it was impossible. All ex- 
perience went against it. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Beverley instanced a case where 
Mr: Huskisson attempted to classify the 
Sugar Duties, and it failed. Latterly it 
had been attempted to classify tea, since 
the opening of the China trade with this 
country. There was also the case of cot- 
ton wool—a duty of about 5-16ths of a 
penny per ponnd was substituted for an 
ad valorem duty, which it was found per- 
fectly impracticable to carry out, because 
of the difficulty of ascertaining the exact 
value of the article, which varied from 3d. 
to 6d. per pound in worth. 

Mr. Hogg did not intend to take any 
part in the present discussion until he heard 
what the proposition of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer exactly was. It ap- 
peared to him, however, that this proposed 
standard for the arrangement of the new 
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scale of duties was an impracticable | 


scheme ; nor should he be perfectly satis- 
fied until he heard what the proposition 
of the Government in all its details would 
exactly be. 

Mr. Hawes would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether he decidedly meant to ad- 
here to his proposed scheme of distinctive 
duties? If so, he thought that subject 
very well worth the consideration of the 
House and the Government also; but it 
seemed to him that if they agreed to the 
present Resolutions, they might be sup- 
posed as sanctioning the principle of these 
distinctive duties. But, for his part, he 
meant to oppose that principle, and would 
take every possible opportunity of dividing 
the House upon the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he was a little surprised at the observations 
which had just falien from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth ; because he understood 
that the general opinion of the House, ex- 
pressed in the discussions of preceding 
evenings, had been that a full and ample 
inquiry into the practicability or expedi- 
eucy of this matter could not be made 
until the Government plan was before the 
House. It had been understood, as he 
Conceived, that application was to be 
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made to brokers and other persons capable 
of giving information on this point, as to 
the best mode in which that measure was 
to be carried into effect; and that those 
details would be introduced when the Bill 
went into Committee, and the information 
collected had been submitted also for con- 
sideration. He could say that he had not 
himself by any means been backwards in 
making the necessary inquiries, and had 
been assiduously endeavouring to collect 
the best information and opinions on the 
subject, and that, too, from the best and 
most competent authorities. On that in- 
formation he should act at the proper 
time. There were two objections, it ap- 
peared, to his present Resolutions; one 
was that the 14th of March was too early 
a date for them to come into operati®n ; 
and the other was, that no provision was 
made for the purpose of returning the 
duty to those holders of stock in bond at 
the time the new Resolutions came into 
force, upon which stock duty had been 
already paid. These objections were 
grounded upon an alleged mistake said to 
be made—namely, that many parties were 
under the impression that no change was 
to take place in the Sugar Duties of last 
year until July, and that, consequently, 
they were taken by surprise by the present 
Government plan. Now, he could safely 
say there never was an occasion wherein 
the public and all interested had such am- 
ple and full notice of what the Govern- 
ment was about doing; for even in the 
course of the last Session of Parliament 
the course they intended pursuing had 
been announced. It had been intimated 
on that occasion that the Property Tax 
and the Sugar Duties would be brought 
under consideration in connexion with 
each other. Parties engaged in the sugar 
trade had received notice at the com- 
mencement of the Session that the Go- 
vernment contemplated an alteration in 
the duties, and those parties should not 
now feel aggrieved if the alteration were 
effected. It would be no trifling matter 
in cases like the present, where the public 
interests were at stake, to determine on 
granting drawbacks of duty. Some hon 
Gentlemen said that they wished the fa- 
vour should be limited to those parties 
who had purchased sugar which was still 
in the Government warehouses. But it 
did not appear to him that it would be 
consistent with justice that those who had 
left their stocks in the Government wares 
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houses should be placed on a better footing 
than those who had transferred their sugar 
to their own stores. The only difference 
between the cases was, that with respect to 
the sugar left in the Queen’s warehouses, 
the Government could put their hand 
upon it and ascertain its quantity. He 
should conclude by observing that in his 
opinion the stocks were at present much 
lower than usual, in consequence of the 
month’s notice that had been given of the 
contemplated change in the duties; and 
he thought that there was, therefore, no 
sufficient reason for granting the proposed 
drawback. 

Mr. Wallace was prepared to state, that 
the alleged impression that an alteration 
of the Sugar Duties would take place was 
by no means general. It might not be 
well to press to a division the question, 
whether the 14th of March would be a 
sufficiently distant date ; it could not yet 
be ascertained whether it would suffice for 
the remote parts of the Kingdom. The 
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sugar refiners had no right to expect a 
change before the 5th of July. 

Viscount Sandon perfectly agreed with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
wholesale grocers who had left their sugars 


in the Queen’s warehouses were not more 
entitled to back duties than those who had 
them on their own premises; it was a 
mere accidental circumstance. But he 
thought that all the wholesale dealers who 
had paid duty had a claim on the consider- 
ation of Government. The prolongation 
of the time would, probably, be sufficient 
to enable the retail grocers to get rid of 
their stock—their customers must have 
sugar from day to day: but with the 
wholesale traders the consumption would 
be at a stand-still, for the retail grocers 
would not come to them except for trifling 
supplies, to last till the alteration of duties. 
The wholesale grocers, therefore, would 
gain nothing, or the merest trifle, by the 
postponement. They certainly had reason 
to expect the Sugar Duties would be dealt 
with in the course of this year, and very 
probably a large reduction made ; but not 
so early in the year. It was avery great 
advantage to the country, that the financial 
scheme of the Session had been brought 
forward so early ; but the country ought 
to be prepared to pay the price, in the 
shape of a sacrifice of some little revenue. 
It was well worth it for the sake of trade 
generally. An advantage would otherwise 
be gained in a way which he thought hardly 
fair, at the expense of private interests. 
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Sir W. Clay thought a short extension of 
time might be given. As to the other point, 
if the whole question was to be regarded ag 
under the consideration of Government, the 
House might properly leave it as was pro- 
posed ; but Government would certainly 
find their proposed distinction impracti- 
cable. In America there was a classifica. 
tion, and the words of that tariff were,— 
* Brown sugar, the duty on importation of 
which is three cents per pound, is to include 
all Muscovado, all Havannah brown, all but 
the best white Brazil, all Calcutta sugar, 
all sugar from Canton, Siam, and Penang.” 
The classification there had almost become 
a dead letter, inasmuch as scarcely any 
sugar was excluded by the description of 
that which was admissible at the lower 
rate of duty. 

Sir R. Peel said, that when delay was 
asked in this matter it was not for the pur- 
pose of getting information to support the 
proposal of Government, but for the pur- 
pose of fair consideration; and if they 
found that proposal could not be carried 
into practice the fact should be fairly 
avowed. Government had asked the opi- 
nion of brokers on Saturday morning, and 
made other inquiries, and were not in a 
condition that night to pronounce a posi- 
tive opinion ; but at the same time hon. 
Members would see the great importance 
of passing the Sugar Duties before Easter. 
He did not wish to bind the House by 
passing the Resolution; nor would it be 
taken by surprise by his reserving the de- 
claration of the opinion of Government till 
the House should be in Committee on the 
Bill, because a few days’ notice of their 
intention should be given. As for drawing 
a distinction between the small retail dealer 
and the wholesale, he (Sir R. Peel) thought 
it could not be well done ; nor, in fact, did 
he see any ground for it. It was very well 
to say that the retail dealer with his limited 
stock, would be able to get rid of it before 
the 14th of March, but that was not the 
fact ; the consumers of sugar were, bo 
doubt, hoarding whatever stock they had 
in hand, and their demand on the retail 
dealer would be very limited. The sub- 
stitutes in use for sugar would be exten- 
sively called for, but sugar itself would not 
be greatly in demand in the meantime ; the 
retail dealer, therefore, would have the 
same difficulty in getting rid of his stock 
as the wholesale. Parties must be sub- 
jected to inconvenience, and it must be ad- 
mitted that it bore hardly in many cases ; 
but it was the general rule, and Parliament 
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would not forego the privilege of doing was not able to express any decided opinion 
great public good, although it might fore- upon the subject; it had been felt to be 


see the possibility of particular incon- 
venience. If they attempted to make 
this special distinction between retail 
and wholesale dealers, they would find 
many cases wherein the retail dealers in 
country towns would say what the whole- 
sale dealer was saying—that they never 
foresaw this alteration, and, therefore, 
ought to have an allowance. 

Mr. Labouchere, referring to the decla- 
ration of the Government, that they were 
disposed to look thoroughly and completely 
into the question of the possibility and pro- 
priety of a classitication of sugar before 
pledging themselves or the House upon the 
principle, observed, that it was a most im- 
portant and most difficult question. Orrigi- 
nally he approached that discussion with a 
disposition to believe a classification the 
best course to be adopted ; forming that 
opinion very much upon the knowledge 
that it was the sentiment of a gentleman 
to whose authority, while he was living, 
the greatest weight was always attached— 
Mr. J. D. Hume; but then that gentle- 
man did not contemplate a distinction 
between slave-labour Foreign sugar and 
free-labour Foreign sugar, and his principle 
for desiring a further classification was to 
meet the case of the fine white sugar of 
the Havannah, which, although not (tech- 
nically speaking) refined sugar, approached 
near to it. He (Mr. Labouchere), as 
this discussion had gone on, had become 
very strongly impressed with the extreme 
difficulty of the distinction in practice, 
while an unsuccessful attempt would pro- 
duce very great inconvenience. He un- 
derstood the Government did not wish to 
give any peculiar advantage to the West 
India sugars over East India beyond what 
the sugars might merit; that the principle 
of legislation should be a bond fide equality 
between sugars the produce of all the 
Colonial possessions of this country. He 
understood also that the Government dis- 
claimed any intention, under cover of a 
classification of sugars, at all to aggravate 
or increase the protection afforded upon 
the face of this measure to Colonial sugar, 
as distinguished from free-labour Foreign 
sugar. He did hope, that if the Govern- 
ment, looking fairly at this question, found 
that either of the two effects thus dis- 
claimed as intended by them would be 
produced, they would frankly give up the 
attempt at classification. He (Mr. La- 
bouchere) would confess, that even then he 


embarrassing by every Government which 
had had to deal with Sugar Duties; but 
the Minister ought to be prepared with a 
| very clear answer to the objections made, 
and to support their decision by the testi- 
‘mony of competent practical persons who 
| could tell how the system would work, not 
| only in London, but in other outports, 
before they asked the House to agree toa 
measure which might have an effect dis- 
claimed by themselves, and not desired by 
the House. As to the question of draw- 
backs, he agreed in their inexpediency upon 
general principles, when a change of duties 
might act unfavourably upon the interests 
of individuals: the practice of late years 
was the best—that of letting all run their 
chance, and forming their own opinions of 
probable alterations of duties. But the 
sugar trade was placed in a peculiar posi- 
tion by the early period at which the sub- 
ject was brought forward. There was, he 
supposed, no precedent of Parliament pas- 
sing a rate of duties for a year, and then 
anticipating the period for changing that 
scale by several months; such a course 
must take the trade by surprise, and he 
should be very glad if this hardship upon 
respectable traders could be alleviated. He 
confessed that he did not think it would 
be expedient to name a more distant day 
than had been fixed for the duties com- 
mencing; the injury resulting from a 
longer suspension would more than coun- 
terbalance the individual saving; but it 
was well worthy of consideration, whether 
some relief in the shape of drawback upon 
stock still in bond could not be afforded to 
the great wholesale dealers. Hedid not think 
that personsinterested in the sugar trade had 
any right to suppose that Parliament would 
alter the Sugar Duties at such an unusual 
period of the year. 

Mr. Milner Gibson thought a very 
strong case for postponement of the con- 
sideration of these duties had been made 
on both sides of the House. His right 
hon. Friend who preceded him wished that 
time should be given to traders to get rid 
of their stock of sugars, and the right hon, 
Baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment wished to get time for reconsi- 
dering his measures. It was plain, therefore, 
that a postponement of the question should 
take place, and the House could not advance 
until they saw which way they would have 
to go. It appeared to some individuals 





well acquainted with the subject, that the 
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Resolutions which were submitted to the 
House by Her Majesty’s Government were | 
wholly impracticable ; and the right hon. | 
Baronet opposite did not tell them that | 
night that they were practicable, but 
merely that he would inquire whether 
they were so or not. Under such circum- 
stances, and viewing the feeling expressed 
on both sides of the House, it was evi- 
dently desirable that a postponement 
should take place. He had himself re- 
ceived letters from some of his constituents, 
stating, that of all visionary plans ever 
heard of in legislation, that proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet with respect to the 
Sugar Duties was the most visionary—that 
it was quite impossible to form a classifica- 
tion such as was proposed, or to adopt an 
ad valorem duty which would prevent 
fraud. It was even hinted at by some, 
that the Custom-house officers were not 
possessed of that Roman virtue which 
would render them proof against the 
temptation of fees or bribes, on occasions 
when it might be desired to get sugars of 
a superior quality admitted at the lower 
duties. He believed the right hon. Baronet 
would also agree with him in thinking, 
that if there was any authority in such 
matters worse than another, it was that of 
a Custom-house officer. When such a man 
was asked, ‘‘ Could he discriminate in all 
eases between white clayed, brown, and 
Mucovado sugars?” he would say to himself, 
“ Perhaps I may be promoted to the office 
of Surveyor of sugars,” and with that idea 
in his mind, his reply would be, “ To be 
sure, I can ;” and the evidence to be pro- 
cured in such quarters was, therefore, the 
most unsafe on which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet could have possibly relied. 

Mr. Gladstone said, he should confess 
he did not agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, that it was 
desirable a postponement of the question 
should take place. In his opinion the 
public Revenue would lose from 50,0001. 
to 100,000/. in every week that the ques- 
tion remained undecided, and though that 
consideration would be but a very trifling 
matter compared to the annoyance of any 
obstruction to trade, still it was not to be 
entirely lost sight of. He would grant 
that the case of the refiners was one of 
considerable importance, and that the cir- 
cumstance of the Government bringing 
forward the Sugar Duties at so very early 
a period of the year would affect their 
business ; but still it was, in his opinion, 
@ question whether the refiners would 
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not suffer as much under the position in 
which the matter rested, by the Govern- 
ment postponing the Sugar Duties to the 
period of the Session when they were usu- 
ally brought on, as they could by having 
them decided at the present time. If, instead 
of having the question of the Sugar Duties 
brought under consideration in the middle 
of February, it had been postponed until 
the middle of June, the period of the year 
when the subject was usually brought for- 
ward, what would have been the result ? 
Certainly not that a state of confidence 
would be imparted to the sugar market, 
but, on the contrary, it was much more 
likely that a stagnation would take place 
which would be much more injurious to 
the sugar refiners than any result that 
could fullow from a decision on the matter 
at the present moment ; for, after the ex- 
citement of last year, there could scarcely 
be a doubt but that every one would have 
looked forward to a reduction in the duties 
in the present Session. But even though 
the trade should suffer a loss at present, it 
ought not to be forgotten that there would 
be considerable compensation given. It 
was impossible that the consumer could get 
the entire benefit of the reduction imme- 
diately. The sugars affected by the new 
duties would have to pass through the 
hands of a large class of traders, and it was 
only by these gradually bringing down one 
another's prices, that the full benetit of the 
reduction would at length reach the con- 
sumers. He did not think, therefore, that 
there was anything in the present matter 
that could render it safe for the Govern- 
ment to depart from the usual course, and 
in fact, as far as he was concerned, he 
could not conceive any possible case in 
which it would be desirable that a post- 
ponement in the operation of Customs’ Du- 
ties should take place. The hon. Member 
for Lambeth had pressed forward for a 
postponement of the operation of the new 
Timber Duties in 1842, in order that the 
trade might get rid of their stock. The 
ease of timber was certainly a very hard 
one, because the stock on hand was much 
larger than it could be in almost any other 
article, and because a longer time would 
be required to get rid of it ; but he should 
at the same time much question whether 
the course then taken had proved beneficial 
for the trade. With regard to the question 
of classification, it appeared to be the ge- 
neral feeling in the House, that it was one 
to be considered in Committee, and that 
no step ought to be taken upon it at pre 
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sent. While he would act upon that view 
he could not avoid expressing a wish 
that the House should guard itself against 
the notion, that because they had no sys- 
tem of classification before them at present 
by which they could fix the relative quali- 
ties of Java, Muscovado, and Havannah 
sugars, that therefore the matter was im- 
practicable. The present system had the 
most injurious effects upon the improve- 
ment of sugar. By having no understood 
distinction except refined and unrefined 
sugar, the manufacturers were prevented 
from improving their sugars to a higher 
quality, lest they should be charged for as 
refined sugars, and thus many practicable 
improvements of great value were entirely 
neglected. He was not speaking on this 
question as a mere theory. He could men- 
tion as a practical instance of the fact, that 
parties with whom he was connected had 
imported sugars of an improved quality 
from the West Indies, and the Custom- 
house authorities fixed a value of eight 
guineas per cwt. upon them, ‘The owners 
were in consequence obliged to send them 
to the Continent, because they would not 
be admitted into this eountry as Muscovado 
sugars, and the value fixed upon them by 
the Custom-house officers acted as a com- 
plete prohibition. The effect of such a 
system was to keep down all improvement 
in the manufacture of sugar, both in the 
East and West Indies, and the proposed 
system of classification would therefore be 
attended with very beneficial results. It 
was quite impossible that they could, as 
stated by the hon. Member for Lambeth, 
have any broad line to distinguish different 
classes of sugar, and that they could say all 
sugars of a certain kind are to be placed 
upon one side of it, and all other sugars 
upon the other side. They were not to 
have one duty for refined sugars and an- 
other duty for unrefined sugars—and he 
admitted that if such a plan were practi- 
cable, the system of classification would be 
very easy ; but it was well known in prac- 
tice that the different qualities of sugar 
ascended by imperceptible degrees from the 
very lowest kinds up to the best double re. 
fined sugar. They could not, then, conti- 
me the system on which they now stood. 
They might adopt either of two plans. 
They might introduce a certain number of 
classes, each to pay a fixed rate of duty, or 
they might abolish all classification what- 
ever, and fix a certain duty per pound for 
all'sugars. If they adopted the latter plan, 
they would, he admitted, have an intelli- 
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gible system, under which no person could 
go astray ; but he certainly did not expect 
that the House would pledge themselves to 
any such course, and in that case the 
other mode which he had mentioned was 
the only one open to them. A great deal 
had been said about the impracticability of 
any system of classification ; but in a letter 
which he had received that morning from 
a gentleman who was connected with the 
United States, the writer expressed his 
surprise at the objections which were raised 
to the Government proposition, and stated 
that he had been four many years familiar 
with the sugar trade in the United States, 
where the system of classification was acted 
upon, and that he had never known any 
difficulty whatever to arise in practice 
under it. He should again repeat that any 
expectation of succeeding with a simple 
division of sugars into refined and unrefined 
sugars must prove perfectly hopeless. If 
they had no intermediate class of duties 
between 14s. and 18s. 8d., any slightly 
improved quality of sugars, which would 
not be admitted at the lower duty, and for 
which it would not be worth while to pay 
the higher duty, would be kept away; but by 
adopting an intermediate duty of 16s. 4d., 
the manufacturer would be no longer de- 
terred from improving the inferior quality 
of sugar, and sending it into the market at 
the risk of having to pay an additional 
duty of 2s. 4d. a cwt. 

Mr. Hawes said, the right hon. Gentleman 
commenced his speech by saying that it 
was an understanding in the House that no 
discussion as to classification was at present 
to take place, and yet he had entered into 
a long though not a very convincing state- 
ment on the subject. He (Mr. Hawes) 
felt that it was therefore open to him to 
follow the right hon. Gentleman through 
the same topics; but he would not avail 
himself of his right, as he thought it better 
to wait until they had the whole proposi- 
tion of the Government respecting classifi- 
cation before them. This much, however, 
he should say, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had convinced him, and he believed 
the majority of hon. Gentlemen behind 
him, that the proposed alteration of the 
duties on sugars, according to their different 
qualities, was almost impossible. The right 
hon. Gentleman admitted that if there was 
no distinction in duties there would be no 
difficulty in the matter whatever, and the 
onus therefore lay with the Government 
to show why they could not do away with 
these distinctions altogether. The plan of 
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the Government, in fact, held out a pre- | the slightest knowledge of the sugar trade 
mium to the importation of articles of infe- | he would get a much better explanation 
rior manufacture. It went on the old | than any he (Sir Robert Peel) could give 
principle of all their legislation—namely, | of the difference between clayed and Mus- 
that of legislating for protected interests. | covado sugars. 

But the right hon. Baronet was gradually | Lord John Russell said, an observation 
and steadily bringing the industry of the | had been made by his right hon. Friend 
manufacturers of this country into direct |the Member for Taunton with respect to 
competition with the manufacturers of | what had passed on a former night respect. 
Foreign countries in other instances, and ‘ing Colonial and East India sugars. He 
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they all undoubtedly on that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House acknowledged the 
soundness of that principle. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladsone) said that 
postponement of the question would cause 
aloss to the Revenue of 50,000/. or 100,000/. 
a week. That was certainly rather a loose 
way of computation, and he begged to deny 
the truth of it altogether. But the right 
hon. Gentleman said a postponement would 
cause a stagnation of trade. If the right 
hon. Gentleman thought so, why did he 
and the Government not consent to a set- 
tlement of the question last year? He 
thought the right hon. Baronct (Sir R. 
Peel) and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had put the matter in a fair way before 
the House. They had stated that the in- 
quiry, for which they demanded time, was 
not required to support their own views, 
but to enable them to consider the whole 
question, and that if the result outweighed 
their present impressions they wouldabandon 
them, and have no hesitation in altering 
their opinions. He thought the House 
ought not to offer any opposition to an 


inquiry asked for in that fair spirit, and | 


he would, therefore, support the proposition 
for a postponement of the question. 

Sir Robert Peel begged to remind the 
House and the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken of the terms on which the 
postponement had been asked for. He 
had already stated that he would not re- 
quire the House to go suddenly into Com- 
mittee on the Bill On Mr. Greene’s 
taking the chair, he (Sir Robert Peel) 
would announce his intentions on the 
matter to the House, and then give two 
days’ notice of the discussion, so that all 
parties could be prepared fully to enter into 
it. 

Mr. Collett confessed his ignorance of 
much of the distictions that were drawn 
between different qualities of sugar, and 
said he would be glad if the right hon. 
Baronet had told the House what was 
meaut by Muscovado sugar. 

Sir Robert Peel said, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman had applied to any person having 


{could not but remember that the right 
hon. Baronet, when originally bringing 
| forward his plan, had stated that 70,000 tons 
| was the exact quantity which he expected 
, to have imported from the East Indies, and 
| that all that quantity would be liable to 
'the higher duty. He thought the inten. 
| tions of the Government ought to be known 
on that subject, as after what had followed 
|in 1836, any intentions with respect to 
their interference with the East India 
| interests should be distinctly understood. 
| Viscount Sandon expressed a hope that 
| the House would be cautious in coming to 
| any decision which might place the West 
| India interests in a disadvantageous posi- 
,tion. Any relief which would be merely 
advantageous to labour would be unjust 
towards tne West India interests, in con- 
sequence of the great scarcity of labour in 
that quarter; and he trusted, therefore, 
that the House and the Government would 
not lose sight of that circumstance in any 
decision to which they might come. He 
also hoped that they would not forget the 
charge which formed so favourite a topic 
with the speakers at popular assemblies, 
that the Parliament were in the habit of 
{unjustly taxing articles which were con- 
/sumed exclusively by the poor. For in- 
| stance, it was alleged that a duty of 200 
| per cent. was placed upon the inferior qua- 
lities of teas, while the duty on teas con- 
} sumed by the wealthy was but 50 per cent. ; 
}and he hoped these complaints would not 
‘receive a new stimulus by the House 
| giving unfair advantages to the finer and 
| more expensive qualities of sugar. 
Mr. Bouverie thought the demand made 
in favour of the traders should not be re- 
ifused. The question was simply one of 
justice. The parties who were engaged in 
trade paid the duty merely in advance for 
| the country, and by immediately bringing 
the system of reduced duties into operation, 
they prevented those parties from recovering 
the advance which they had thus made. The 
Government were, in his opinion, bound in 
common justice to allew them a drawback 
on the duty paid for the sugars now 08 
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hand. The right hon. Baronet the First 
Lord of the Treasury said, there was no 
distinction in principle between the whole- 
sale sugar merchants and the retail dealers 
throughout the country. He admitted the 
truth of that allegation; but the inference 
which he drew from it was, that the retail 
dealer was also entitled to receive a draw- 
back. 

Mr. Borthwick thought the measure on 
the Table exceedingly just and equitable, 
and one which he could see no difficulty in 
carrying out in practice. He also thought 
that a protection was due to the West 
India proprietors after the great experiment 
in the labour market of which they had 
been made the victims. 

Mr. Hastie thought that it would be 
much better to postpone the consideration 
of the Resolutions until the Government 
had made up their minds as to the classifi- 
cation. From his experience of Custom- 
house officers and this trade, he could 
state without hesitation, that the plan of 
discrimination suggested in the Resolu- 
tions was perfectly impracticable, as it 
would lead to endless disputes. He would 
not then open the question which was so 
ably brought forward a few nights ago by 
the hon. Member for Beverley; but he 
would merely observe that he trusted that 
the Government, on reflection, would con- 
sent to have only one certain duty on Co- 
lonial sugars. This would be a great step 
towards the simplification of the Custom- 
house duties, with respect to which the 
right hon. Baronet had already done so 
much, and proposed to do so much more 
during the present Session. 

Sir J. R. Reid would take that opportu- 


nity of thanking the Government, on the | 


part of the West Indian interest, for this 
measure. He was glad to find that the 
discussion of the evening had been carried 
on in such a spirit of fairness. All that 
the West Indies asked, a‘ter the long 
period of depression under which they had 
laboured, was fair play: and if they had 
this, and had facilities afforded for obtain- 
ing labour, they would produce sugar 
abundantly sufficient. There was one 
point which he was particularly anxious 
to press upon the Government; namely, 
that it was most desirable that the duties 
should be as nearly as possible permanent. 
At any rate they should be of such a cha- 
racter as to lead to the inference that there 
would be no alteration in them for some 
time ; fur one of the great grounds of com- 
plaint with the West Indian body was the 
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want of certainty in the legislation affect- 
ing them. 

Mr. C. Wood suggested another reason 
for postponing the further consideration of 
the subject ; namely, that time might be 
afforded to the right hon. Gentleman to 
make further inquiries as to the correctness 
of the estimates of the different qualities of 
sugar, which would be introduced under 
this plan. It had been stated that out of 
the 70,000 tons which it was estimated 
would be introduced from the East Indies, 
a much larger proportion than was esti- 
mated by the right hon. Baronet would be 
introduced at the lower range of duties. 
The consequence would be a loss to the 
Revenue of about 200,0002. If, upon in- 
quiry, the Government were obliged to 
abandon the principle of classification, they 
would lose the 2s. 4d. duty upon the class 
of white clayed sugars; and this, as he 
had observed, would amount to about 
200,000/. The right hon. Gentleman 
should be cautious upon proceeding, at the 
risk of entailing such a loss upon the Re- 
venue. Let him not forget that he could 
not recover this loss by augmenting the 
duties in a Committee of Ways and Means. 
Of course, by postponing the further consi- 
deration of the subject for a few days, the 
right hon. Gentleman would not be pledged 
to any particular course. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if the Resolutions were now passed, 
the House, on resuming the consideration 
of the subject on a subsequent day, if the 
inquiries to be instituted by Government 
were favourable to the plan as it stood, 
would be in a situation to expedite the 
progress of the Bill. But he would not 
object to postpone the further considera- 
tion of the Resolutions to a future day, on 
the understanding that the question should 
then be disposed of, and the Bill should be 
allowed to go through its various stages 
with all possible expedition, so that it 
might come into operation as early as pos- 
sible. He would, therefore, feel no objec- 
tion to the course proposed by the hon. 
Member for Halifax, on these conditions :— 
first, that by consenting to the postpone- 
ment of the Resolutions he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) did not give any pledge 
as to the abandonment of these Resolutions 
as they at present stood ; and, secondly, on 
a general understanding that the discus- 
sion should be taken on the Resolutions as 
proposed, and that if they were agreed to, 
no impediment should be opposed to the 
progress of the Bill. If he understood 
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this to be the feeling of the House he , present plan to last for a certain time, and 
would assent to a postponement; but hon. | it would be seen that persons would at 


Gentlemen were aware that this was a 
question involving great practical difli- 
culties, and that the Government were 
most anxious to expedite the measure. 
Lord John Russell thought that the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
was perfectly fair. He hoped the right 
hon, Gentleman would give some notice of 
the course which he intended totake. He 
would not suggest two days’ notice; but 
probably the right hon. Gentleman would, 


once embark capital. He hoped this sub- 


| ject would also engage the attention of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


on Thursday, be able to give some expla- | 


nation of the course he intended to take 
on Friday. 


| rid of. 


Mr. Parker observed, that if this plan | 


had been adopted at the usual time of 
passing the Sugar Duties, he should not 
have urged a drawback ; but as it had been 
brought forward several months before the 
Sugar Duties were usually adopted, the 
sugar refiners and other extensive dealers 
would not have calculated on such a 
change ; it would, therefore, be attended 
with great injustice to those who had large 
stocks on hand. 

Mr. Hume hoped that on Friday the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
able to state to what extent the Govern- 
ment was prepared to allow a drawback, or 
at any rate to postpone his plan coming 
into operation. It would be a very great 
hardship on the dealers if they did not 
allow them a drawback for the stocks 
which they had on hand, which thev 
had taken out of the Queen’s warehouses. 
He was glad that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had acceded to delay the fur- 
ther consideration until Friday. He also 
thought that the observation of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Dover was well 
worthy the attention of the House. The 
Government should make up their minds 
as to the duration of these protective du- 
ties. He was satisfied in his own mind 
that they would not be permanently conti- 
nued; but the Government should at ouce 
state that they proposed them for a certain 
period, say for three, four, or five years. 
There was such uncertainty at the present 
moment, that no one would advance capi- 
tal for the purpese of sugar cultivation. 
They might obtain an enormous supply 
of sugar from the East Indies, but not a 
shilling of additional capital, as he believed, 
had been embarked in the cultivation of 
sugar there, in consequence of the uncer- 
tainty which prevailed. They, therefore, 
should at once say that they intended the 





Government before Friday. 
Sir J. R. Reid observed, that this was 


certainly the most sensible speech that he 


had ever heard from the hon. Member, 
and he was gratified that anything that 
had fallen from him had been the means of 
eliciting it. 

Mr. Thornely hoped that the House of 
Commons would never consent to a perma- 
nent scale of duties until there was perfect 
equality, and all protection had been got 
He was surprised that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose should 
set aside the interests of the consumer. 
They talked of West Indian and East 
Indian interest, but he called upon them 
to look to the interest of the people at 
large. His chief object, however, in rising 
was to urge on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the propriety of reducing the 
proposed amount of duty on candy from 
Foreign countries. It was probable that no 
sugar could be obtained from China, but 
they could procure large quantities of can- 
dy, and he need hardly impress upon the 
right hon. Gentleman the desirableness of 
increasing as much as possible the number 
of articles to be imported into this country 
from China. 

Mr. Hume must express his surprise at 
the observation of his hon. Friend, as he 
had not said one word as to the perma- 
nence of the protective duty. His obser- 
vation was directed for the benefit of the 
consumers of sugar. At the present mo- 
ment the cultivation of sugar was not 
carried to the extent that it might be, in 
consequence of capitalists not being willing 
to embark in it on account of the uncer- 
tainty. All that he said was, fix the pre- 
sent plan for a limited period, either two, 
three, or four years, and this would induce 
an increased cultivation of sugar in the 
East Indies, and by this means the price 
vould be reduced. He was as little in 
favour of protection as his hon. Friend, 
us he was anxious that sugar from all 
places should be admitted on a footing of 
equality. 

Mr. W. Williams could not conceive 
how the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could justify the serious loss which 
his measure, in its present form, would 
entail upon the holders of sugar. He 
thought there should be some extension of 
the time at which the measure was to come 
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into operation, with a view to mitigate the 
loss of those individuals who had large 
stocks of sugar on hand. If the period for 
bringing this measure into operation were 
delayed to the full extent required by those 
parties, their loss must still be very great, 
for a considerable reduction in the price of 
sugar had already taken place ; but certainly 
Government ought to do all in their power 
to make that loss as light as possible. He 
believed that if the right hon. Gentleman 
would extend the time to the 5th of April, 
such a course would give general satisfac- 
tion to the dealers throughout the country. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would not 
consent to such an extension, he (Mr. 
Williams) should fee] it his duty to take 
the sense of the House on the subject, and 
he would also offer all the opposition in his 
power to the progress of the Bill. 

Dr. Bowring felt some alarm at the 
speech of the hon. Member for Montrose, 
especially as he remembered the compli- 
ment which had been paid to that hon. 
Gentleman a few nights since by the right 
hon. Baronet opposite. He must say that 
he thought the hon. Member (Mr. Hume) 
had evinced too little regard for the great 
and paramount interests of the consumers. 

The Chairman was ordered to report 
progress. 

he House resumed. The Committee to 
sit again. 

House adjourned at eight o'clock. 


—~ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 4, 1845. 


Minurgs.] Britis. Private.—1* Calvert's Estate. 

Pstirions PREsgNTED. By Duke of Richmond, from 
Uckfield, and 11 other places, for Protection to Agricul- 
ture.—From Longstock, and 6 other places, for Repeal of 
Malt Tax.—From Abernethy, for Improving the Condi- 
tion of Schoolmasters (Scotland).—By Lord Ashburton, 
from Society of Mutual Communication for the Protection 
of Trade, against the Insolvent Debtors Act Amendment 
Act.—By Lord Denman, from Augustus J. A. S. Hoff- 
stadt, for Alteration of Law relating to the Swearing of 
Bankrupts to Balance Sheet. 


Acricutturat Distress.] The Duke 
of Richmond presented several petitions 
from owners, occupiers, and tradesmen in 
Cuckfield, and other places in Sussex, 
complaining of considerable distress and 
oss of property from the present low price 


of agricultural produce. The petitions 
were signed by a large number of persons 
resident in Sussex, who had stated the 
number of acres they possessed, and he 
(the Duke of Richmond) could bear testi- 
mony to their respectability and youch for 
the truth of their statement, He was 
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quite certain that he was expressing their 
opinion as well as his own, when he stated 
that they had heard with the greatest re- 
gret and feelings of the bitterest disap- 
pointment that no relief was about to be 
offered by the Government to those who 
were suffering severe distress, but only to 
those classes whom he (the Duke of 
Richmond) was happy to say were enjoy- 
ing prosperity. He need hardly say, after 
the pledge he had given, and which he 
intended to fulfil, that when the new 
Tariff came up to their Lordships’ House, 
he should move to expunge all those 
clauses that gave advantages to the un- 
taxed foreigner at the expense of the Bri- 
tish farmers, labourers, and their families. 
He regretted extremely the course the 
Government had pursued. He thought, 
as he had always stated, that free trade 
would be the ruin of this country, and he 
saw in all the changes which were made 
the wish to go forward in that career. 
And he must say, that if by degrees the 
labourers were td be ruined by having 
articles brought into this country free of 
duty, and thus thrown out of employment, 
there would be nothing left but the Corn 
Laws to support the tenantry and the 
landowners of England. 


Insorvent Desrors Act AMENDMENT 
Act.] Lord Ashburton presented a peti- 
tion from tradesmen in Westminster, 
complaining of the operation of Lord 
Brougham’s Act abolishing Imprisonment 
for Debts under 207. The petitioners al- 
leged that this law enabled their debtors 
to set them at defiance. 

On the Motion of the noble Lord, the 
petition was read by the Clerk at the 
Table. 

Lord Brougham thought the petition 
was exceedingly important, and agreed 
with the prayer of the petitioners. He 
regretted that those who had lavished so 
much abuse upon the person who had in- 
troduced the Bankruptcy and Insolvent 
Bill had not abstained from doing so, and 
confined themselves to praying to haye 
some supplementary measure introduced, 
because it was, in point of fact, not his 
(Lord Brougham’ s) Bill, but part of a Bill 
which had been drawn by a noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Cottenham) not then 
present. He was sure that if that fact 
had been known, he and his noble and 
learned Friend the Lord Chancellor would 
have been saved the abuse they had 
been subjected to, as it had arisen prin- 
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cipally with ‘the political friends and 
partisans of the noble and learned Lord 
to whom he had alluded. He and his 
noble and Jearned Friend had found, 
on investigating the case, the gaols con- 
nected with the Small Debts Courts in 
such a horrible state as to be unfit—not 
only for Christians and fellow-creatures— 
but even for animals, His noble and 
learned Friend the Lord Chancellor had, 
last Session, read to the House accounts 
from respectable persons, which made 
one’s blood curdle to think that fellow- 
creatures—so many as six, eight, and 
sometimes twenty—were confined in a 
small room, not for a week or ten days, 
but often for an indefinite period, where 
they could not breathe wholesome air, and 
had straw to lie upon, without the use of 
water. In many of the gaols the rooms 
were infinitely worse than those in which 
felons sentenced to death were confined, 
und the poor unfortunate debtors, owing 
no more than perhaps 20s., or 10s., had 
not the means of discharging their debts, 
and relieving themselves from so frightful 
a confinement. It was that reason which 
had induced him and his noble and learned 
Friend the Lord Chancellor toadopt so much 
of his other noble and learned Friend's Bill 
as applied to debts not exceeding 20/. He 
believed that more than nine-tenths of the 
debts to retail dealers were under 201, 
and he regretted that they had not intro- 
duced a guard into their Bill for the pur- 
pose of enabling creditors to obtain from 
salaried clerks in public or private ofiices, 
who lived in furnished lodgings, and had 
no goods of their own, a certain portion of 
their salaries in payment of the debts they 
had incurred. But it should be remem- 
bered also that parties did often very 
rashly and improperly give credit. He 
did not, however, despair of being able to 
apply a remedy for the evil. He thought 
the working of the Act had been highly 
beneficial, inasmuch as it had tended to 
restrain the shopkeeper from rashly and 
improperly giving credit. 

Lord Campbell would heartily concur in 
any measure for reaching the property of 
debtors, but he hoped their Lordships 
would not be induced to retrace their steps 
in regard to the abolition of Imprison- 
ment for Debt. He must observe, that 
various parts of his noble and learned 
Friend's measure, which were intended to 
reach the property of insolvent debtors 
more effectually, had not been adopted by 
the House ; if tLey had received the sanc- 
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tion of Parliament, there could be little 
doubt that these complaints would not 
have arisen, Jt was satisfactory to know 
that no evil had arisen from the abolition 
of mesne process, although persons in bu- 
siness had always supposed that that was 
the best means of recovering debts due to 
them; and he believed that Imprisonment 
for Debt on final process might be taken 
away with the utmost safety. At the 
same time he allowed that everything 
should be done to compel the debtor to 
make a fair disclosure of his property, and 
oblige him to surrender it to his creditors, 
He agreed that debtors did more evil than 
creditors, but he thought it of importance 
that commercial persons should see that 
they ought not to give credit to persons 
with whose character and circumstances 
they were unacquainted. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

Lord Denman presented a petition from 
Augustus J. A. S. Hoffstadt, who stated 
that he had been compelled to remain in 
gaol for contempt for three years, notwith- 
standing that his accounts had been laid 
before the Commissioners of Bankruptcy, 
and found to be most satisfactory, be- 
cause from conscientious motives he had 
refused to swear to his balance sheet. He 
also stated that he was reduced to the 
greatest distress, in consequence of feeling 
a similar scruple as to taking the oath 
required by the prison regulations, in 
order to entitle him to the prison allowance, 
He hoped that his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack would give his 
attention to the subject, that some remedy 
might be provided in the case. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he would 
make inquiry into the subject, with the 
view of providing a remedy for the case of 
those who felt conscientious scruples as to 
taking oaths. 

Petition ordered to be printed. 


Eccresiasticat Courts.] Lord Cam 
bell rose for the purpose of putting the 
question of which he had given notice. He 
wished to know if it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to introduce 
the Bill of which they had formerly given 
hopes for the reformation of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts. A rumour had gone abroad 
that in another place one of Her Majesty's 
Ministers had declared there was no inten- 
tion whatever on the part of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to bring the subject before 
Parliament during the present Session. 
Till he heard from one of Her Majesty's 
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Ministers that there was no such intention 
he could not bring himself to believe it. 
Their Lordships were well aware that this 
was a grievance which had long been felt ; 
that there was a Commission, consisting of 
all the principal Judges in Westminster 
Hall, which unanimously concurred in the 
recommendation that these Courts should 
be reformed; that there was afterwards a 
Commission, called the Real Property 
Commission, of which he (Lord Campbell) 
had the honour to be a member, which 
unanimously concurred in the same recom- 
mendation; that there were also Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Parliament, who 
unanimously concurred in that recommen- 
dation ; one of those Committees in the 
other House of Parliament being presided 
over by Sir J. Graham. 

The Duke of Wellington: Are you 
going to make a Motion? I thought you 
wished an answer to a question. 

Lord Campbell was only making a state- 
ment for the purpose of refreshing the 
memory of his noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack as to certain points which 
he feared had slipped from it. 

The Duke of Wellington: You do not 
know what his answer is, 

Lord Campbell had been much 
alarmed by the rumour that there was no 
intention to bring forward this Bill, and he 
thought it would be more satisfactory to 
remind his noble and learned Friend and 
the noble Duke of what had previously 
taken place; but if it would be more con- 
venient that an answer should in the first 
instance be given, he was at all times most 
ready to bow to any recommendation from 
that quarter, and he would at once put 
the question to his noble and learned 
Friend, when it was the intention of the 
Government to bring forward a Bill for 
the reformationof the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
such as had been recommended to Parlia- 
ment by Her Majesty, in Her Speech at 
the opening of the Session of 1842. 

The Lord Chancellor: My noble and 
learned Friend seems to have been taking 
lessons in equity practice; his questions 
assume the shape of Bills in Chancery. If 
he had put a short question to me I would 
have ‘given a short answer. I have 
no intention of bringing in such a Bill in 
the course of the present Session. 

The Earl of Ellenborough said, it ap- 
peared to him that a very unusual practice 
had grown up during his absence from 
this country. Would the noble and learned 
Lord permit him to state to the best of 
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his recollection what used to be the prac- 
tice of their Lordships’ House? In former 
days speeches were not permitted to be 
made when questions were put, and were 
allowed only for the purpose of founding 
a Motion. 

The Earl of Minto said, it was true that 
the habit of which the noble Lord now 
complained had grown up during his ab- 
sence. The habit was certainly an ex- 
tremely bad one, and the sooner it was 
put an end to the better, provided it were 
understood that the order was to be ob- 
served on both sides of the House. 

Lord Campbell said, he was most anxious 
to conform to the rules of the House, and 
he hoped he had not infringed any of the 
rules he had found in their Lordships’ 
House since he became a Member of it. 
He avowed that he thought some of them 
were certainly of a very extraordinary na- 
ture, and did vary very considerably from 
the rules he had found to prevail in the 
other House of Parliament, because there 
most undoubtedly the rule was, that in 
putting a question you were simply to 
state the facts that were indisputably ne- 
cessary for the purpose of raising it. But 
on both sides of their Lordships’ House, 
since he had had the honour of sitting in 
it, he had found the custom prevail of 
prefacing a question by what might be 
called a speech. He could not but ex- 
press a regret at the answer of his noble 
and learned Friend. Were they, then, to 
to despair, in all time coming, of seeing 
the opprobrium thrown on the adminis- 
tration of the law by the Ecclesiastical 
Courts removed? Three hundred and 
eighty courts— 

The Duke of Wellington rose to order. 
The Orders of their Lordships’ House 
required that if a noble Lord made a 
speech he must conclude by a Motion, and 
if he concluded by a Motion, the courtesy 
of the House had been to give notice of it. 
He believed he had now stated exactly the 
Order of the House and the courtesy of 
the House. The noble Lord would be, he 
was sure, desirous of adhering to what 
had been the order and courtesy of the 
House, and if he meant to make a speech 
on the subject of the omission of his noble 
and learned Friend in not bringing for- 
ward the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, he 
hoped he would have the kindness to give 
notice for Thursday or any other day. 

Lord Campbell at once bowed to the 
authority of the noble Duke, and would 
not resort to the expedient of finishing 
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with some evasive Motion for the purpose 
of making a speech. He would consider 


Railway Clauses 


what was the best mode of bringing the 
subject regularly before the House. 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday March 4, 1845. 


MinoTes.)] Bitus. Public.—1° Field Gardens. 

Reported.—Stamp Duties Assimilation. 

5°. Companies’ Clauses Consolidation ; Companies’ Clauses 
Consolidation (Scotland). 

Private.—1° Neweastle and Berwick Railway ; Manches- 
ter and Salford Waterworks ; Scottish Central Railway ; 
Harwell and Streatley Road; Belfast and Ballymena 
Railway; Lynn and Ely Railway; Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow Railway. 

2°. Huddersfield and Sheffield Junction Railway ; Whitby 
and Pickering Railway; Leeds and Thirsk Railway ; 
Barnsley Junction Railway ; Wallasey Improvement ; 
Eastern Counties Railway (Ely and Whittlesea Devia- 
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tion); Blackbun, Burnley, Accrington, and Colne Ex- 
tension Railway; Manchester, Bury, and Rossendale 
Railway (Heywood Branch). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. W. Martyn, from New- 
port, Isle of Wight, for diminishing the number of Public i 
Houses, 


Rattway Crauses CoNnsoLipaATION 
Bixt.] House in Committee on the Rail- 
way Clauses Consolidation Bill. 

On the 15th Clause, 

Lord G. Somerset said, that after a 
good deal of consideration he had come 
to the determination to leave out from the 
words ‘such lands” to the end of the 
clause, if the House would permit him, 
The clause, as it would then stand, would 





give everything to which either the com- 
pny or the parties with whom they had 
to deal, might feel necessary for the 
preservation of their respective rights. 
The power of deviation would be suffi- 
cient for the purposes of any company, 
and if there were any peculiar circum. 
stances which would affect the proceed- 
ings of any parties in a particular case, 
they could easily be provided for by the 
Private Bill for the institution and govern- 
ment of the company. On these accounts, 
and especially as the clause would then be 
sufficient to answer the purposes of a Con- 
solidation Bill, he thought it better to yield 
to the opposition offered to the clause, and 
strike out all the words from * such Jand” 
to the end of the clause. 

Mr. Hayter said, that he regretted the 
noble Lord had expressed a wish to leave 
out these words, for he believed that they 
were necessary, in order to define the 
limits of the deviation. If not forming 





part of this clause, they must be intro- 
duced into some other clause; and if not 
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introduced into this Bill, must be intro. 
duced into every other Private Bill that 
came before the House. Now, the object 
of a Consolidation Bill was to obviate all 
this reiteration; and, therefore, he con. 
ceived that it would be better to give 
the power at once in this Bill, especially 
as the same power must be allowed to 
every railway company that should here- 
after be formed. 

Lord G. Somerset said, that the obser- 
vations of the hon. Member for Wells (Mr, 
Hayter) with respect to the power, were 
perfectly correct. But the feelings of op. 
position to this clause on both sides of the 
House were very strong ; and although he 
believed that it was very desirable to intro. 
duce the power into this Bill, yet there 
were difficulties about it—which perhaps 
might be obviated quite as well in the 
Committees on Private Bills. In many 
Railway Bills there would be very peculiar 
circumstances to be considered which 
would greatly affect the operation of this 
clause, and on this account he thought it 
would be better to strike them out. 

The words omitted. Clause as amended 
agreed to, 

On the 18th Clause, 

Mr. Spooner said, he did not think the 
clause afforded sufficient protection to 
gas companies and water companies, or 
the consumers of gasand water. All the 
houses in a town, say Birmingham, were 
lighted with gas; and if a railway com- 
pany in their operations should interrupt 
the supplying of gas or water for a day, 
see what a serious inconvenience it would 
be to a whole town. The clause gave 
20/. a-day compensation for any unneces- 
sary interruption ; but he would ask what 
compensation would 20/. be for the stop- 
page of gas or water for a day to a manu- 
facturer or tradesman ? 

Mr. Hawes concurred with the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, but he presumed 
that he only wanted to guard against a 
railway company doing anything of the 
sort wantonly or unnecessarily. 

Mr. Spooner would propose that, in- 
stead of 20/. a-day, the penalty be made 
50l.; either that or substitute the word 
“ hour” for ‘ day ;” for he would again 
repeat, that 20/. would be no compensation 
to a manufacturer for the loss of his supply 
of gas or water for one day. And as to the 
remedy by action, why in some cases the 
expense of taking the action would amount 
to more than the sum to be recovered. He 
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would therefore move that the penalty be 
201. an hour, if any bon. Member would 
second it. 

Mr. Fox Maule said, this was certainly 
a very important point ; but he perceived 
by the preceding clause that a power was 
given to gas and water companies to take 
actions against railway companies, in the 
event of the latter causing damage to the 
works of the former. Now, he would wish 
to know if tradesmen and manufacturers 
had any easy mode of getting compensa- 
tion for the deprivation of gas or water for 
a day ? 

Lord G. Somerset said, there was a 
clause in the Bill giving compensation to 
such persons for any damage unfairly 
occasioned. But it should be remembered 
that neither gas companies, nor water com- 
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panies, nor extensive manufacturers, were 
generally so impoverished as not to be 
able to sustain an action in a court of law | 
in such cases. 
Mr. Spooner: The noble Lord had | 
stated that the clause gave a remedy | 
against all damages ‘ unfairly” done. But | 
he would ask how that could be said to be | 
“yofairly” done which was done under | 
the sanction of an Act of Parliament and 
the direction of an engineer? He knew 
an instance where a gentleman’s park 
palings had been broken down by a rail- | 
way company, and when he sought com- | 
pensation for the injury, the answer he 
received was, that nothing had been done | 
that was not necessary and unavoidable. | 
And as to the gas and water companies not | 
being impoverished, why that was very | 
true; but what remedy were individuals | 
of small means to have in case of such in- 


| 


Sir George Strickland conceived that 201. 
a day was not a very severe penalty; but | 
he thought if it were made 20/. an hour, | 
very vexatious use might be made of it. 
And as to a remedy by an action at law 


any remedy was to be had by any other 
means, 

Lord G. Somerset said, there were sub- 
sequent clauses in the Bill, by which a 
summary mode of recovery was provided 
for all injuries sustained under the value 
of 207. 

The Committee divided on the ques- 
tion, that the word “ day” stand part of 
the clause:—Ayes 30; Noes 7:—Ma- 
jority 23, 


juries? | 


|or description of damage likely to be 
being too expensive, he could not see how | 
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List of the Aves. 


Arkwright, G. Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Brotherton, J. Loch, J. 

Bruges, W. U1. L. Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Carew, W. H. P. Parker, J. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. = Pulsford, R. 

Cripps, W. Rice, E. R. 

Egerton, W. T. Russell, C. 

Entwisle, W. Somerset, Lord G. 
Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E. Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Hawes, B. Stanton, W. Hi, 
Henley, J. W. Thornely, T. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. Trotter, J. 

Hussey, A, Wawn, J. T. 

Hutt, W. 
Irton, S. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, H. 


TELLERS. 
Young, J. 
Hayter, W. G. 


List of the Noes. 


Butler, hon. Col. Strickland, Sir G. 
Copeland, Ald. Wodehouse, E. 
Ferguson, Sir R, A. TELLERS, 
Plumptre, J. P. Spooner, J. 
Stansfield, W. R.C. — Sibthorp, Col. 


Clause agreed to. 

On the 20th Clause, company to have 
the power of taking certain lands, &c., 
for the erection of spoil banks and other 
purposes, within a thousand yards, in 
some cases, of the centre of the railway, 
and within two hundred and fifty yards, 
in other cases, of the centre of the rail- 
way, 

Sir W. Jolliffe said, as the clause stood 
it was highly objectionable. He did not 
wonder at landed proprietors complaining 
of the encroachments made upon their 
property by railway companies, for it was 
impossible to say to what extent a com- 
pany might not carry the powers con- 
tained in this clause. As to a-landed 


, proprietor obtaining anything like com- 


pensation for the injury done to his pro- 
perty, it was out of the question. No 
idea could ever be formed of the amount 


done, as that rested almost entirely with 


' the engineer of the company, who seldom 


or never gave a proper notice of the pro- 
posed encroachments. The extent to 
which the power conferred by these 
clauses was acted upon was most incre- 
dible. A piece of land might be covered 
with chalk, and there it remained not only 
for a short period of time, but to the per- 
maneut injury of the lands and the ge- 
neral disfigurement of a fertile and ver- 
dant estate. Such a system as this, all 
must admit, was most injurious to the 
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rights of individuals; and he, therefore, 
hoped some Amendment would be made 
in the clause to put a stop to it. 

Colonel Stbthorp fully concurred in 
what had fallen from the hon. Member: 
who had just sat down. The injuries 
done by the engineers of railway com- 
panies to the property of private indivi- 
duals was most unjust, and called loudly 
fora remedy. Not content with making 
encroachments in the day-time, these 
marauders of engineers took advantage 
of the darkness to commit those trespasses 
which their modesty would not suffer them 
to do at another period. Only a short 
time back an hon. Friend of his rose one 
morning and found a flag stuck up before 
his door. And were such depredations 
as this to be tolerated ? Whenever a gen- 
tleman met a stranger upon his lands he 
would certainly turn out to be the en- 
gineer of some railway company or other. 
They had nothing to do but to ask, ‘‘ Who 
are you ?”’ then the party replied, “ Iam 
the engineer of such and such a railway, 
and am acting under the law.” But if he 
were the owner of the land, he would 
take care that the fellow should be 
promptly conveyed before a neighbouring 
magistrate. The hon. Gentleman had 
very properly asked, ‘‘ Where or how are 
you to get compensation?” ‘ Go to law” 
was the reply. Goto law, indeed! How 
was a poor farmer to contend against an 
irresponsible body! Well, then, if they 
conferred such enormous powers upon a 
railway company, why should they not 
compel them to afford full and ample 
compensation for the injury they did to 
the rights of private property. 

Lord G. Somerset said, that he should 
propose that the first blank in the clause, 
limiting the distance at which the com- 
pany could interfere with private roads, 
should be filled up with 500 yards in- 
stead of 1,000, and the second blank with 
200 yards instead of 250. This was an 
important alteration. As to the remu- 
neration for damage done, he should pro- 
pose some alterations on that head in the 
29th Clause. With regard to the present 
clause, he could not see that any altera- 
tion could be made beyond that which he 
had just mentioned. 

Mr. Aglionby said, it seemed as if the 
clause was meant to give a bonus and ad- 
vantage to laxity of engineering. It said 
if the line was properly laid down, it was 
well; but if it was carelessly laid down, it 
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was well also; and the railway company 
might have the benefit of its own care« 
lessness. He should wish the engineers 
to be compelled to be as strict as possible 
in the first instance, that the public might 
know how far they were injured by an 
railway. In the first Bill they had 4 
power of deviation of one hundred yards; 
then there was a further power of de- 
viation, and now they came for 500 yards 
more. 

Lord G. Somerset said, that his atten- 
tion had not been drawn to the former, 
but to the latter part of the clause. By 
the Amendment which he intended to 
propose to the 29th Clause, he had pro- 
vided all the compensation for private 
rights which money could give. 

Sir W. Jolliffe said, that this clause 
was so utterly objectionable that he did 
not think either the House or the country 
would suffer it to be introduced into any 
Bill. He did not wish to place a railway 
company in a worse position than any 
other company, but by having the power 
of making a deviation of two hundred 
and fifty yards, they would be acquiring a 
tight which might prove of the utmost 
detriment to an estate. This deviation 
might bring the centre of a tunnel close 
to a mansion, or it might fall upon a lot 
of brick earth. He knew of an instance 
in which a plot of twenty-three acres was 
taken in the very centre of a property. In 
the middle of this was a clay pit, with its 
brick kilns and other buildings, that 
covered the whole of this area of twenty- 
three acres. And not only was there the 
nuisance of making the bricks, of which 
not less than 13,000,000 were made 
during the occupation of the land, but 
there was not less than 300 labourers en- 
camped upon it for the space of three 
years; and this nuisance might have ex- 
isted for seven years, for that was the 
time aliowed for the construction of the 
railway. For half a mile on all sides the 
trees and shrubs on the estate were in- 
jured and checked in their growth. This 
he conceived to be an immense nuisance. 
But there was a further evil, for he under 
stood that while the labourers were domi- 
ciled on this property, the small-pox 
broke out among them, and created a 
serious danger, not only to the family of 
the proprietor of the land, but also to all 
the other residents in the neighbour+ 
hood. 

Mr. Hayter said, that he did not object 
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to the words of the right hon. Gentleman; | and the consequence was, that the engi- 
but, before they were inserted, he thought | neer invariably complained that he had 
it was advisable to ascertain what was the |‘‘too little land.” He contended that 
provision of the clause. The thing to be | the engineer ought to know how much 
considered was, whether it were better to | land he would require to deviate upon, 
use a private road or no road at all? | and if he could not tell that, then he con- 
Which would occasion most damage? tended that the engineer did not know 
By the 43rd Clause full compensation | his business, 

was given to those who suffered, and this | Sir G. Strickland agreed that there was 
was one of the two parts into which the | much to be complained of on this point, 
clause naturally divided itself. The se- | but there was great dificulty to be met 
cond part referred to the deviation. Now | with in trying to remedy the evil. He 
it was necessary to take this deviation, for | thought it would be well to have all re- 
the company required it for four purposes | medies for such grievances put into one 
—for side-cuttings, for depositing their | Consolidated Bill, in order that, when 
spoil earth, for private roads for the rail- | they did occur, parties might not be put 
way, and for agricultural roads. The first | to the trouble of trying to find out in what 
object for which they required the devi- | particular Bill the remedy lay, He bad 
ation was for side-cuttings. Now, by the | heard of an instance where an excavation 
evidence of the most eminent engineers , had been made by a railway company, and 
last Session, it was proved that it was | they left a pond of water that they never 
utterly impossible for human wisdom to | filled up, so that the owners, instead of 
foresee the precise line which a railway | having the vacancy filled up, got a swamp 
ought to take, for it was not until they | instead of land, However, he feared that 
arrived at a particular place that they | temporary occupation of the land in this 
could ascertain what cuttings were neces- | way would always be necessary. 

sary. He thought that there could be no| Mr. Hawes defended the clause. It 
objection to the provisions for enabling | provided ample compensation to the land- 
the makers of railways to deposit the | owner, to whom it also gave the option of 


‘ - | “ é 
spoil somewhere, and to draw materials | compelling the railway company to pur- 
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from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
line, especially as care was taken to se- 
cure compensation for the injury they 
might do. The clause had been taken 
from the model Bill, and had been hi- 
therto uniformly acted on. 

Mr. Tatton Egerton had sat on rail- 


way committees for several years, and he | 


was convinced that the clause would be 
unnecessary, if the engineers were re- 
quired to state before the Committee pre- 
cisely what land they would require for 
the objects of their line—cuttings, the 
deposit of spoil, the raising of materials, 
or whether for the formation of temporary 


roads. But the statements of these Gen- | 


tlemen before the committees were always 
of the most vague and unsatisfactory na- 
ture, so that no person along the whole line 
could ever tell to what extent his land 
might be damaged. He would move the 
omission of the clause. 

Mr. Stansfield said, that it was too 
much to extend those powers to a distance 
of two thousand yards. He thought it 
ought to be limited to the distance in the 
deviation clauses. 

_Mr. Darby complained of the power 
given to engineers to go in upon land, 





chase his land out and out. He could 
not see what good would result by ex- 
punging this clause; for when a company 
went before a Private Committee it would 
cirtainly obtain (if this limitation clause 
were not inserted) as much land on both 
sides of the railway as they could prove 
to be necessary for the purposes enume- 
rated in this clause. He could not con- 
ceive that they could adopt any clause 
better calculated to afford ample security 
to the landowner. 

Mr. Darby said, the hon. Member for 
Lambeth had entirely avoided the point 
he had raised. What he objected to was 
this, they gave indiscriminate powers to 
the engineer, who invariably omitted to 
mention the quantity of land he should 
require, and after the Bill was passed he 
turned round and said he wanted this and 
that land, which had never been thought 
of before, either by the Committee or the 
owner. Now, what he wanted them to 
do was, to let the engineer decide in the 
Committee the quantity of land he would 
require, and afterwards confine him to 
this quantity, without giving the unlimit- 
ed powers contained in the clause they 
were then discussing. 
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Mr. Gladstone was for making the best 
arrangement possible; and he thought 
there was some reason in the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Sussex, to the 
effect that these powers should only be 
given in cases where they might be neces- 
sary to make use of them. In the case 
of brickwork also, it was impossible for 
any engineer to foresee how many bricks 
would be required, and therefore, in his 
opinion, the power of deviation ought to 
be given. If this clause were to be ex- 
punged the effect would be that the small 
proprietor would be disregarded, and the 
wealthy classes alone would be cared for. 

Lord G. Somerset said, that he would 
consider the proposition of the hon, Mem- 
ber for Sussex (Mr. Darby), and he would 
move that the Chairman report progress, 
and ask leave to sit again on Thursday. 
In the meantime, he would take an op- 
portunity of communicating with his hon. 
Friend, and try if they could not frame a 
clause which should obviate the difficulty 
which was felt on all sides of the House 
to the clause as ‘t now stood. 

House resumed. 

Committee to sit again. 

House adjourned and met again at 
five o’clock. 


Raitway Bitts.] Lord G. Somerset 
rose for the purpose of bringing under 
the consideration of the House the First 
Report from the Committee on Railway 
Bills. The Committee had been ap- 
pointed to consider the most expedient 
mode of conducting the examination into 
the enormous number of railway projects 
submitted to the House; it had in con- 
sequence prepared a variety of Resolutions 
which he apprehended were framed in 
such a manner as to afford to the House 
nearly aJl the explanation of which it 
would stand in need. The Committee 
had confined themselves to the question 
of the Bills likely to be brought before 
Parliament, and for this purpose they 
had called before them Mr. Laing, of the 
Board of Trade, who stated, that no fewer 
than 248 projects had been submitted to 
it. It appeared that the Committee of 
the Board of Trade had divided the bills 
into what they called groups or families, 
asa great many must be considered to- 
gether and in connexion. The first point 
the Select Committee of this House had 
decided was, that a Committee ought to 
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be appointed to classify the Bills; and we 
believe the noble Lord added that the 
nomination of the Members of that Com. 
mittee ought to be in the Government. 
Let the nomination be where it would, it 
must be found very difficult to select 
names of individuals who were not more 
or less influenced by local considerations, 
As to the classifying of Bills, he observed, 
that competing lines would not sufficiently 
represent the various projects bearing on 
each other, for there were in most cases 
a great number of subsidiary lines, de. 
pending upon the question whether one 
line were taken on the other. Diffi- 
culties might also arise out of the forward 
state of some projects, and the backward 
state of others. On the choice of the 
five Gentlemen to whom a family or group 
of railway schemes was to be submitted, 
some serious considerations could not fail 
to arise. On some accounts it was ex- 
ceedingly desirable to place upon the Com. 
mittee Members who had locai knowledge, 
since they often prevented the necessity 
of employing agents or counsel to repre- 
sent the interests of the smaller and poorer 
proprietors of the soil. On the other 
hand, the objection to local Members was, 
that they would sometimes be too much 
influenced by local and partial interests, 
The line of 186 miles from London to 
York, passed through about 300 parishes, 
and it would not be possible to form a 
Committee on such a line of Members 
who were not, in any part of the distance, 
locally connected? Of the five Members 
to be appointed three were to form a 
quorum, and no business could be pro- 
ceeded with if fewer than three Members 
were present, but an adjournment must 
take place until the next day. The trust 
was considerable; but he had no doubt 
that the Members would show themselves 
worthy of the confidence of the House. 
Another point related to the mode in which 
Bills were to be dealt with in Committee, 
and it seemed just that an opportunity 
should be allowed to every petitioner to 
state his case; but this was a matter 
which the House need not be in haste to 
determine, as it did not appear likely that 
it would be in a condition to go into 
Committee upon any railway bill until 
after Easter. His Lordship concluded by 
moving that the Resolutions be read. 
Resolutions read as follow :— 


1. “That a Committee of Five Members be 
appointed, to be called The Classification 
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Committee of Railway Bills, and that Three 
be the quorum of such Committee. 

2. “ That Copies of all Railway Bills pre- 
sented to the House, and a list of all pro- 
jected Railways, of which Plans and Sections 
have been deposited in the Private Bill Office, 
be laid before the said Committee, together 
with all Reports and Minutes of the Board of 
Trade upon such projected Railways, which 
shall have been laid, or which shall from time 
to time be laid, before the House. 

3. That the Committee of Classification shall 
form into groups all Railway Bills or projects 
which, in their opinion, it would be expedient 
to submit to the same Committee. 

4, *That Committees on Railway Bills 
during the present Session of Parliament shall 
be composed of a Chairman and Four Mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the Committee of 
Selection. 

5. “ That each Member of a Committee on 
a Railway Bill or Bills shall, before he be 
entitled to attend and vote on such Com- 
mittee, sign a Declaration that his Consti- 
tuents have no local interest, and that he him- 
self has no personal interest, for or against any 
Bill or project referred to him ; and no such 
Committee shall proceed to business until the 
whole of the Members thereof shall have signed 
such Declaration. 

6. “That the Promoters of a Railway Bill 
shall be prepared to go into the Committee on 
the Bill on such day as the Committee of Se- 
lection shall, subject to the Order that there 
be seven clear days between the Second 
Reading of every Private Bill and the sitting 
of the Committee thereupon, think proper to 
appoint, provided that the Classification Com- 
mittee shall have reported on such Bill. 

7. “That the Committee of Selection shall 
not appoint an earlier day for the first meetin 
of the Committee on any group of Bills than 
the twenty-sixth day after the presentation to 
the House of the Reports of the Board of 
Trade on all Railway projects included jin 
such group, unless all the Petitions for Bills 
relating to such projects shall have been sooner 
presented. 

8. “That the Committee of Selection shall 
give each Member not less than fourteen days’ 
notice of the week in which it will be neces- 
sary for him to be in attendance, for the pur- 
of serving, if required, on a Railway 

ill Committee. 


9. “ That the Committee of Selection shall 
give each Member a sufficient notice of his 
appointment as a Member of a Committee on 
a Railway Bill, and shall transmit to him a 
copy of the Fifth Resolution, and a blank form 
of the Declaration therein required, with a 
request that he will forthwith return it to them 
properly filled up and signed. 

10. “That if the Committee of Selection 
shall not within due time receive from each 
such Member the aforesaid Declaration, or an 
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excuse which they shall deem sufficient, they 
shall report to the House the name of such 
defaulting Member. 

11. ‘‘ That the Committee of Selection shall 
have the power of substituting, at any time 
before the first meeting of a Committee, 
another Member for a Member whom they 
shall deem it proper to excuse from serving on 
that Committee. 

12. “ That power be given to the Committee 
of Selection to send for persons, papers, and 
records, in the execution of the duties imposed 
on them by the foregoing Resolutions. 

13. “ That no Member of a Committee shall 
absent himself from his duties on such Com- 
mittee, unless in the case of sickness, or by 
leave of the House. 

14. “ That, if the Chairman shall be absent 
from the Committee, the Member next in ro- 
tation on the List (who shall be present) shall 
act as Chairman, 

15. “That Committees shall be allowed to 
proceed so long as Three Members shall be 
present, but not with a less number, unless by 
special leave of the House. 

16. “ That if on any day within one hour 
after the time appointed for the meeting of a 
Committee Three Members shall not be pree 
sent, the Committee shall be adjourned to the 
same hour on the next day on which the House 
shall sit, which had been fixed for that day. 

17. “That in the case of a Member not 
being present within one hour after the time 
appointed for the meeting of the Committee, 
or of any Member absenting himself from his 
duties on such Committee, such Member shall 
be reported to the House at its next sitting. 

18. “That each Committee shall be ap- 
pointed to meet on each day of its sitting, not 
later than Twelve o’clock, unless by the regular 
vote of the Committee. 

19, That parties promoting Railway pro- 
jects which have been grouped together by the 
Classification Committee, shall be permitted 
to appear before the Committee on a Railway 
Bill belonging to such group, and to offer evi- 
dence either against the Bill immediately 
under the consideration of the Committee, or 
in support of their own projects. 

20. “That in Committees on a Bill or Bills, 
when such evidence has been given, it shall be 
within the competency of a Committee to ad- 
journ their proceedings until the Bill or Bills 
for such other projects shall be before them, 
care being taken by the Committee of Selection 
that in all such cases the Bills for the so op 
posing projects shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee by which the first Billor Bills had been 
considered. 

21, ‘That, as soon as the Committee of 
Classification shall have determined what 
Railway Bills or projects are to be grouped 
together, they shall report the same to the 
House ; and all Petitions against any of the 
said Bills or projects shall be presented to the 
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House three clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee thereon. 

22. “That the Committee on a group of 
Railway Bills or projects shall hear, so far as 
may be necessary, parties appearing in sup- 
port of such Petitions, so as to receive without 
interruption the whole of the evidence on the 
general merits of all the Bills or projects be- 
fore them, and also on the details of the Bill 
or project, or Bills or projects, which they 
shall be of opinion ought to be adopted, in 
order that if the Committee should consider 
that a Bill or Bills not yet read a second time 
at the time of the inquiry ought to be preferred, 
they may be enabled, when that Bill or Bills 
shall be formally committed, to dispense with 
receiving any further evidence, and to confine 
their proceedings to making such Amend- 
ments in the Clauses as their previous inves- 
tigation may have shown to be necessary.” 


On the question that the Resolutions be 
agreed to,' 

Mr. Christopher wished to call atten. 
tion to the 5th Resolution, the effect of 
which would be to exclude Members who 
had a local interest in railways from 
serving on Committees ; and he thought it 
would be desirable to know whether the 
House would at once come to a decision 
that any Member whatever, whose con- 
stituents had an interest in railways 
which might happen to pass through any 
particular county or district, was, as a 
matter of course, to be excluded from 
serving on such Committee. He had read 
over the Resolution, and it did not ap- 
pear, on the face of it, that such a Mem- 
ber would be necessarily excluded from 
serving on the Committee. But if it 
was the intention of the House that all 
Railway Bills were to be referred to a 
Committee to be nominated particularly 
by another Committee of classification, as 
it was called, he apprehended it was the ob- 
ject of the Committee to exclude all those 
Members who had a local, though not a 
private, interest in railways from serving 
on them. He believed that was the in- 
tention of the Resolution, and he hoped 
the House would pause before it gave its 
sanction to any such proceeding; for 
though he was free to confess, from his 
experience of Committees on Private 
Bills, that a great improvement had taken 
place within the last few years, namely, 
by the House being able to select a sufh- 
cient number of qualified Members, whose 
decision the House invariably affirmed, 
yet he thought it was necessary that some 
person acquainted with the locality which 
the Bill affected should be upon the Com- 
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mittee. But he thought it very material 
that this principle should not be carried 
out too far; for instance, in many cases, 
after the counsel and witnesses had with. 
drawn, when the Committee came to de. 
liberate on a particular Bill, he had seen 
the greatest disadvantage arise from the 
fact of none of the selected Members hav. 
ing any knowledge of the locality. Now, 
in proof of that, he would put one case— 
he would suppose that a railway was in- 
tended to pass through Lincoln or York, 
and he would suppose that the selected 
members were three Scotch and two Irish 
Members, who had no interest in the sub- 
ject, and knew nothing about it, and, 
supposing that an opposition arose in the 
course of the inquiry, he should like to 
know in what situation the Committee 
would be placed, in consequence of hav- 
ing no Member present who knew any 
thing of the locality. How, he would ask, 
could they come to an impartial judgment 
without having some person present who 
knew something of the spot? He did not 
object to certain of them not being allow. 
ed to vote; but he wascertain if it was the 
intention of his noble Friend to exclude 
all Members whose constituents had any 
interest in the measure, that the greatest 
inconvenience would result. He hoped 
the House would pause before it sanc- 
tioned such a proceeding. 

Mr. Gisborne agreed with the state- 
ments and reasoning of the hon. Member; 
but unfortunately he could not give him 
his vote, as he agreed with the proposi. 
tion of the noble Lord. He agreed with 
the noble Lord, that, in consenting to 
these arrangements, he would give up all 
the advantages of local knowledge. The 
evidence which would be brought before 
the Committee, under the present af- 
rangement, would not furnish the best in- 
formation on local subjects, for those who 
could give the best and truest information 
would be excluded. The parties giving 
evidence would endeavour to make that 
evidence tell favourably for those who 
brought them forward. It was an estab- 
lished and well-known fact, and one 
which hardly any body could account for, 
that wherever professional men, such as 
lawyers, doctors, or engineers were él 
gaged, the most satisfactory evidence 
would be given by the most respectable 
witnesses in direct contradiction of each 
other. He had on one occasion felt his 
mind bewildered by the contradictory 
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testimony of the witnesses, until the con- 
fusion was removed by the local know- 
ledge of a gentleman who happened to 
be on the Committee. He (Mr. Gis- 
borne) should support the Motion of the 
noble Lord. 

Mr. Tatton Egerton had served last year 
on a Railway Committee of five Members 
which had to decide on the claims of two 
lines of railway, Both companies set up 
such a strong case On the ground of traffic 
alone, that if the case stopped there, the 
Committee would have been perfectly 
prepared to recommend either one or the 
other of them to Parliament. But, in the 
meantime, owing probably to some owners 
of property whose interests were likely to 
be affected by the proposed line, a third 
Railway Company started into existence, 
and proved by satisfactory evidence that 
on the ground of a deficiency of traffic 
neither of the other speculations should 
be encouraged. The result was that the 
whole three speculations fell to the ground. 
He mentioned this to show the position 
those Committees would be placed in, if 
the House excluded local Members from 
them. He was not at all anxious that 
local Members should have votes, but he 
thought they should be present at the 
deliberations of those Committees. He 
thought the exclusion from the Com- 
mittees of Members having local know- 
ledge would in some cases cause the in- 
fiction of great hardship on small land- 
owners. He knew a case where a party 
would have been completely sacrificed if 
ithad not been for the local knowledge 
of a Member of the Committee. He had 
no objection whatever to a Committee of 
five having the power to decide as to which 
line should be recommended to Parlia- 
ment; but, at the same time, he thought 
local Members should have an oppor- 
tunity of attending those Committees, 
either for the purpose of cross-examin- 
ing witnesses, or for affording the Com- 
mittee the best information in their 
power, 

Mr. Ewart said, it was perfectly com- 
patible with the existing Resolutions of 
the House, that a Member should ap- 
pear before the five selected Members to 
be heard as a witness upon any Railway 
Bill, and, therefore, any local Member 
could be present in that character. 

Mr. Shaw said, he had the honour of 
setving as Chairman of a Select Committee 
last year, and felt, on one occasion, the 
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greatest advantage from the local know- 
ledge of a Member who happened to be 
present. On that ground he thought 
some advantage might be derived from 
the presence of local Members; but he 
believed it would be totally impracticable 
to admit on the Committee any persons 
having local interests. Besides, it would 
be impossible to find for so many Com- 
mittees, Gentlemen having a local know. 
ledge. Although fully aware of the ad- 
vantage of local knowledge, yet he con- 
sidered the proposition of the noble Lord 
the safer course. 

Mr. G. Bankes was decidedly in favour 
of having hon. Members with local know- 
ledge giving the advantage of that local 
knowlege to the Committee. Even if 
Members had not the local imformation 
that might be required by the Committee, 
they would be capable of producing wit- 
nesses who could give the information 
that might be required. If the House 
passed the Resolution in its present shape, 
it would give rise to endless cavil. It was 
essential that in deciding between com- 
peting lines they should be able to select 
the best. Under the impressions which 
he entertained he could not consent to 
the Resolution now before the House. 

Mr. Greene said, that, considering the 
mass of business before the House, the 
attendance of local Members upon these 
Committees was impossible. With re- 
spect to the line between London and 
York, what chance was there that they 
could be able to select from the Speaker’s 
list, Members to represent any part of that 
line? He thought that the House had 
acted wisely in endeavouring to reduce 
the number of Members in attendance on 
these Committees. It should be recol- 
lected that those Committees sat judicially 
and not representatively. He would sup- 
port the Resolution. 

Mr. C. Wood, in his experience of Rail- 
way Committees, had seen great benefit 
arise from the presence of local Members. 
In the case of a long line running from 
London to York it might be difficult to 
introduce into a Committee a sufficient 
number of Members who were acquaint- 
ed with the whole extent of the line; 
but that would not be the case in the 
generality of instances, it would not apply 
to shorter lines. He would propose to 
take six Members from the Speaker’s list 
of the counties through which a proposed 





line of railway might pass, and then the 
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eleven would be too many. 
matters the smaller the number the better 
the tribunal; but it was not so with re- 
ference to Railway Committees, because 


they not only sat in a judicial but also in| 


a representative character. He had seen 


great advantages arise from the appoint- | 


ment of selected Members, and in many 
instances he did not think they could have 
conducted their investigations to a satis- 
factory conclusion without the assistance 
of local Members. 


in all these important matters that the 
public should be satisfied that the tri- 
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whether any information that was likely 
to be of benefit and importance conld not 
be had in the shape of evidence? And he 
would also be glad to know whether five 
Gentlemen, without the undue bias of 
local influence and local knowledge, were 
not much more likely to judge of that 
evidence correctly, and give it the proper 
weight which attached to it, rather than 
they would be if they rested upon the 
undue authority and influence likely to be 
given to it when it came through the me- 


‘dium of Members? The effect produced 
Mr. Milnes thought it of consequence | 


on the minds of a majority of the Com- 
mittee to which he had referred, by the 
circumstances which transpired, was, that 


local influence had been subversive of 
public justice. 

Mr. Aglionby said, the opinion of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Leicester 


bunal was impartial. The object of the. 
Government would be to select five Gen- | 
tlemen who were quite ignorant of the | 
matter which they would have to under- 


take, whilst on the other hand five Gen- | 
tlemen might be selected who were most 
likely to have local prejudices; and he 
thought that, balancing all the difficulties, 
it would be best to pass the Resolutions 


which had been proposed by the Govern- | 


ment. 
Sir John Easthope said, that in a former 
Parliament he had the misfortune to sit 


on a Railway Committee (the Stone and , 


Rugby) for sixty-two or sixty-three days. 


The right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir K.— 


Peel) was also, like himself, a Member of 


that Committee, as a representative of | 


local interests, All the selected Members 
were amongst the majority who carried the 


Bill through the Committee ; but the re- ' 


presentatives of local interests, of which 
he (Sir J. Easthope) was one, carried on 
the contest under the pressure of local 


influence, until it was too late in the Ses- | 


sion for the Bill to pass. That was, on 
that occasion, the effect of having local 
Members on such Committees. They were 
obliged, under the pressure of interests 
which they could not resist, to stick to 
their posts for sixty-three days, and he 
believed they often voted against their con- 
sciences, He was more ashamed of the 
fact than he was of the avowal. He would 
rather resort to any expedient than sit 
on a Committee of that kind again; 
he had, in fact, made up his mind that 
anything less than the compulsion of the 
House should not induce him to sit again 
on such a Committee. As to the advan- 
tages which it had been said would arise 
from the presence of local Members on 
Railway Committees, he begged to ask 


was entitled to great weight. 


In 1838 
the present Speaker proposed a Resolution 
to the effect that, although upon certaia 


’ Committees the presence of Members con. 


nected with local districts afforded much 
local information, yet it was more than 
counterbalanced by the local interest, in 
fluence, and prejudice necessarily attend- 
ing their presence, especially as any in- 
formation afforded by them would be of 
much more value if given by them in the 
character of witnesses. That being also 
his opinion, he should support the Resolu- 
tions of the Government. He did not 
think constituents ought to expect their 
Members to be the mere slaves of little 
pecuniary interests. For his part, he never 
could attach much weight to local inform- 
ation given by Members, who were tied 
and bound down to the interests of parties 
concerned. He thought the plan proposed 
by the Government would afford the 
greatest facility for the transaction of the 
business of the country, and would give 
the greatest satisfaction even to the pro- 
jectors of competing lines, who did not 
respect the present tribunal. 

Mr. Entwisle was desirous to raise the 
question of the exemption of Members 
who had interests in railways from serving 
on those Committees. Either they should 
be exempted, or if they were compelled to 
serve they should be allowed to do s0 
without imputations. He had heard the 
hon. Member for Greenock put a question 
to the hon. Member for Reading whethet 
he had or had not a personal interest in 8 
Railway Bill (as we understood) for which 
he had voted? He had been present whea 
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agricultural Members had voted on the 
Corn Laws — when West Indian pro- 
prietors had voted on the Sugar Duties, 
and when manufacturers in that House 
had voted against a Ten Hours’ Bill. He 
recollected many instances in which hon. 
Members in that House had voted re- 
specting some particular measure by which 
their pecuniary interests would be affected. 
As the measures under discussion tended 
to affect the property of those hon. Mem- 
bers, of course they must have had a pe- 
cuniary interest in the Resolution. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Graham) had 
stated that he had felt it desirable that he 
should hold no property in railway shares, 
in order that he might not be fettered in 
the discharge of his duty as a Member of 
that House. He (Mr. Entwisle) thought 
it high time that the question should be 
raised, whether persous possessing pro- 
perty in railways should be considered as 
disqualified from attending on those Select 
Committees. For the purpose of raising 


the question, he wished to give notice that 
it was his intention to move that every 
hon. Gentleman who had a direct pecu- 
niary interest in railways should be ex- 
empted serving on any Committee that 


might hereafter be instituted under the 
regulation now before the House. 

Mr. Bernal said, the question was 
one worthy of grave consideration. He 
could imagine many cases in which it 
would be very difficult for Members to 
understand on what occasions their consti- 
tuencies had local interests in particular 
railways or not; and he was sure many 
Gentlemen who then heard him, could 
bring instances to their recollection in 
which that difficulty had presented itself 
strongly before them. 

Mr. Hume said, in the year 1838 he 
had found it necessary to take the sense 
of the House on that question, He had 
been always of opinion that Members of 
Select Committees should, like jurymen, 
be always chosen from totally disinterested 
parties; and it was with that feeling that 
he had thought it necessary to bring the 
subject before the House in 1838. He 
might add, that everything that had taken 
place since then had tended to convince 
him of the justice and necessity of the 
arguments which he then put forth. As 
to the question of local interests, he con- 
sidered that whenever a constituency 
asked their Representative to support a 
particular measure, that he was then 
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bound not to become a Member of the 
Committee appointed to decide upon that 
measure. That was already the law of 
Parliament ; and he could recollect many 
instances in which the appointment of 
particular Members upon Committees had 
been objected to in consequence of their 
private interests, or the interests of their 
constituents, being immediately involved 
in the questions to be decided. He 
thought the Resolution then before the 
House a salutary one; and as to the ques- 
tion of local interests, he was decidedly of 
opinion that no Member ought to be on a 
Committee on a Bill in which the inter- 
ests of his constituents were concerned. 
An hon, Gentleman had referred to the 
interests of the poorer classes being at- 
tended to; but for his part he could say 
that he never knew an instance in that 
House of a very rich and powerful interest 
being opposed to a poorer interest, in which 
that great interest was not immediately 
taken care of in the selection of the Com- 
mittee appointed to decide between them. 
He was only surprised that any Members 
should wish to be on Committees where 
their own interests, or the interests of their 
constituencies, were to be considered. 
There were in every locality in the country 
two parties ; and he for one could not think 
it desirable for any Representative to find 
himself unnecessarily in a situation where 
he would have to decide in favour of one 
of these local parties and against the other. 
He considered that the House ought, 
therefore, to feel grateful to the Committee 
for having recommended such a Resolution 
as that then under consideration to their 
notice, 

Mr. Hawes said, it was very important 
that the House should come, as far as 
possible, to an unanimous resolution on 
the question before them. In subscribing 
to a declaration to which he was required 
to assent, he could not pretend to say 
whether some individual among his con- 
stituents might not have an interest in the 
question. That was a matter on which 
he could not have on all occasions any 
certain knowledge ; but he could sign the 
declaration as to whether the constituent 
body which he represented had generally 
any local interest in the subject to be 
decided upon. He considered it most 
important that there should be no doubt 
on the subject of that regulation, but that 
they should be as unanimous as possible 
in coming to an explicit understanding 
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respecting it. He entirely concurred in 
the propriety of the Resolution before the 
House, and he thought that whatever 
tended to give the Committees a judicial 
character, must aid in raising them in 
public estimation, and therefore promote 
their general utility. The how. Members 
who were opposed to the Resolution had 
not suggested any other course which it 
would be advisable to take. From the 
slight experience which he had on the 
subject, he considered that there could be 
no difficulty whatever in a Committee 
procuring the attendance of any Member 
connected with local interests as a witness 
before them ; and then such Member could 
give any suggestion which he might wish 
to offer to the Committee with much better 
effect than if he had himself formed one 
of the Committee. That question had 
been long before the House, and in 1838 
it had met with mature consideration, and 
the decision then come to had been since 
fully tried. He should repeat, that he 
considered, by carrying out the feeling 
which seemed to be entertained in the 
House, of giving the Committees more the 
character of judicial tribunals, they would 
succeed in making their decisions have 
greater weight with the public. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, if the principle 
which was contended for by some hon. 
Gentlemen were adopted, some hon. Mem- 
bers—such, for instance, as the Represen- 
tatives of the City of London—would 
enjoy a perpetual exemption from serving 
on any Railway Committee whatever, 
as there was not a railway in the Em- 
pire in which some of their constituents 
were not concerned. The same might 
be said of the Members for Man- 
chester and for Liverpool, He would not 
enter into the general question on that 
occasion: but he could not avoid saying 
that he had great doubts of the ultimate 
success of the experiments then in pro- 
gress. Still, as he was not prepared with 
any better plan which he might suggest to 
the House, be would not detain them by 
urging the difficulties and objections which 
suggested themselves to his mind. 

Mr. Roebuck felt the force of the diffi- 
culties which existed to the adoption of 
the principle Jaid down in the Resolution; 
but still he could not withdraw his assent 
from the general plan. Thehon. Member 
for Lambeth had told them that the words 
“ local interests of constituents” could 
only be interpreted as meaning the inter- 
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ests of any particular constituency, taken 
as a body; and were it otherwise, the hon, 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire 
(Mr. Wortley) must himself have some 
local interests that would be affected by 
most Bills, and which it would be impos. 
sible for him to be aware of. He thought 
it should be left to the General Committee 
to decide whether the local interests of 
any hon. Gentleman’s constituents were 
affected by the measure to be brought 
forward ; but the personal interests of the 
individual Members should be left to be 
decided by their own declaration, 

Lord G. Somerset said, it would not be the 
duty of the General Committee to put any 
Member upon a Railway Committee who 
they might conceive would be influenced 
in any way by the result; but, in addition 
to the precautions of the Committee, it 
would, he thought, be advisable to have 
the declaration signed as recommended 
by the Resolution. Besides, the House 
should bear in mind that the principle was 
one which had been in operation for se- 
veral years. 

Sir Robert Peel thought the distinction 
drawn in the Resolution should not be 
lost sight of. The words “‘ local interest” 
were inserted where the constituency was 
referred to; and when the party himself 
was spoken of, the words “* personal in- 
terest” were used. It was, therefore, 
quite clear that a distinction was drawn 
between local and personal interest by the 
Committee, and that the latter term was 
used where the interest of an individual 
was concerned, and ‘local interest” 
where the constituency at large was re- 
ferred to. He should at the same time 
admit that it was no easy matter fora 
Member at all times to declare that his 
constituents had no local interest in a 
particular railway ; but still he thought the 
form of the declaration cleared away much 
of the difficulty that had been suggested 
to the House. The words of the declara- 
tion were, “I, A B, as one of the Mem- 
bers, &c., do hereby declare that my 
constituents have no local interest, and 
that I have no personal interest,” &c. The 
Committee believed they had given satis- 
faction in suggesting that Resolution, but 
still many points of difficulty would arise. 
For instance, a Member for the City of 
Dublin would find it hard to say whether 
his constituents were or not interested in @ 
particular line of communication with the 
centre of Ireland, or with the west of Ire- 
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Jand, It was, however, well to adopt a 
form of declaration, and leave particular 
instances of difficulty to be decided by the 
selecting Committee. 

5th Resolution agreed to. 

Mr. Gisborne said, he had strong ob- 
jections to the 7th Resolution, and he 
had intended to found some general 
remarks upon it, on the Report of the 
Board of Trade. The noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord G. Somerset) had, however, 
informed him in private, that it was likely 
that an opportunity would be given him 
of entering with more piopriety upon the 
subject when the Railway Consolidation 
Clauses Bill was before the House, and 
he would not, therefore, enter at any 
length upon it on that occasion. He would 
wish to know from the noble Lord whe- 
ther he was right in understanding that it 
was not intended to go into Committee on 
any Railway Bill until after Easter, and 
also that the Board of Trade would have 
presented all their Reports on Railways be- 
fore Easter. 

Lord Granville Somerset did not think 
that any Railway Bill would go into Com- 
mittee before Easter. Some bills had 
been introduced, while others had not yet 


been brought forward, and therefore it 
would be necessary to wait, that the pecu- 
liar advantages of the different lines might 


be compared. As to the question which 
had been put to him, he was under an en- 
gagement to the hon. Member to afford a 
full opportunity of discussing the consti- 
tution of the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade with as |ittle delay as 
possible. 

Mr. Hawes hoped that his hon, Friend 
would raise the whole question at an early 
period, as the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade had very great powers, 
and io it was entrusted the authority of 
deciding respecting great masses of pro- 
perty. Hedid not think that the Board 
was altogether constituted in a satisfactory 
manner, or was of such a character as to 
fully deserve public confidence. At pre- 
sent, according to appearance, those who 
were ostensibly at the head of the Board 
did not possess more authority than the 
other Members of it, and who were not so 
well known to the public, Might it not 
happen that the President and Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade should vote 
on one side on a Railway Bill, and the 
Subordinate members might take the op- 
posite side, and thus the opinion of the 
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former might be defeated. He thought 
that with a view to increase public confi- 
dence in this tribunal. that its proceedings 
should be open under certain circum- 
stances. He thought that one of the 
parties to a railway having put in their 
plan, with documentary evidence, that the 
other party or parties might have the op- 
portunity of inspecting them and sending 
in replies. He did not know what practi- 
cal objections there would be to this 
course; but at any rate the present close 
mode of carrying on their proceedings was 
not the most satisfactory way of arriving 
at the truth. His chief objection, how- 
ever, to the constitution of the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade was, 
that it was of such an anomalous cha- 
racter. While it exercised such.a great 
influence over the commerce and the 
property of the country, the greatest care 
should be taken to free its decisions from 
all appearances of partiality. He thought 
that some publicity, on their parts, would 
aid in attaining this object; but at that 
time he was not prepared to say how 
much, and at what stage of the proceed- 
ings. There should also be some evidence 
on the Report, that it was drawn up on a 
full review of the claims of all parties. 
The matter was a very important one, and 
called for the most serious attention. 

Sir Robert Peel remarked, that they 
should look at the question in a practical 
point of view. They should consider that 
any alteration in the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade could not effect 
any change in their legislation during the 
present year. It had been announced 
that night by his noble Friend, that not 
only were the decisions of the Railway 
Board as to competing lines announced 
in the Gazette, but that the Reports, in- 
cluding the reasons on which they were 
founded, would all be laid before the 
House before Easter. Good Friday fell, 
he believed, on the 21st of March, and to 
make an alteration in the Constitution of 
the Board, so as to have effect during the 
present year, was impossible. He, there- 
fore, thought that the hon. Gentleman 
would agree with him, that on this point 
they should rather look to the legislation 
of future years. He was fully aware that 
the weight and the influence of the de- 
cisions of the Board was enormous. He 
could not, while adverting to this subject, 
help expressing his admiration at the zeal 
and unceasing care of his noble Friend 
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who presided over the Board to the mode | 
| Reports, aud for the reasons on whieh 


in which its proceedings were carried on; 
and he was sure that no public man ever 
devoted more time and attention, and 
with more determination to act with perfect 
impartiality and fairness to all parties who 
came before them; and he also believed 
that the other Members of the Board 
were equally anxious to come to sound 
conclusions on the different cases sent 
before them. He knew nothing personally 
of the different cases; but from the Re- 
ports of the Board which had been already 
printed, and, above all, from one which he 
had read that day on the Manchester and 
Leeds district of railways, he was satisfied 
that the result of its labours would be at- 
tended with important consequences. In 
this Report were to be found most va- 
luable suggestions, the result of careful 
investigations into matters connected with 
the construction of railways: he would 
allude particularly to that portion under 
the head of ‘‘ Gradients,” in which were 
to be found several new and important 
Opinions, and which never could be ob- 
tained but by the Reports of such a body 
as this. In this part of the Report, a full 
and general view was taken of the means 


of overcoming some of the greatest diffi 
culties connected with the construction of 


railroads. It was pointed out by what 
means the substitution of locomotive power 
had been, by the improvements in the 
construction of the engines, effected 
for a fixed or stationary power upon in- 
clined planes, and by which also enormous 
expense in the construction of gradients 
of lessened inclinativn was avoided. An 
example of the substitution of the loco- 
motive engine for the stationary power, 
and attended with considerable saving, 
had recently taken place on the inclined 
plane at the Euston Square terminus of 
the London and Birmingham railway. 
This document, he was satisfied, would 
turn out to be of very great importance, 
as a guide in their future legislation, and 
he doubted very much whether from a 
Committee of that House they could have 
got such a body of information. The 
House would have all the Reports on the 
different lines before it previous to Easter, 
and they then would be the better enabled 
to say, whether or not it would be prudent 
to make an alteration in the constitution 
of this Board. He would not say any- 
thing as to any change of individuals, as 
that was unnecessary ; but on the sound- 
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ness of the judgment manifested in the 


they were founded, he had a very strong 
opinion, and he did not believe that the 
Board could be altered so as to affect 
legislation this Session. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley observed, that 
discussion on this subject could not lead 
to any immediate practical object, for 
most of the results of the investigations 
of the Railway Committee of the Board 
of Trade had been presented. He, there. 
fore, recommended the hon. Member for 
Notingham to pospone until towards the 
end of the Session any discussion on the 
constitution of the Board, as it could not 
lead to any immediate practical result in 
the Railroad Bills before the House. They 
had not all the matter before them to 
enable them to form a judgment until 
they saw what practical result the Re. 
ports of the Board had upon the de. 
cisions of the several Committees. He 
believed that the hon. Member would 
advance towards the attainment of the 
object he had in view by deferring 
to a future period the debate on the 
subject. He was quite of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s opinion that it was a matter well 
deserving the consideration of the House; 
and whenever he brought it under discus 
sion, he should be prepared to state his 
opinion. 

Mr. Horsman said, that as far as he was 
able to judge from the opinions of those 
who were best able to form sound and im- 
partial opinions on this subject, it appeared 
that the proceedings of the Board had 
generally given satisfaction. As for the 
general question of any change in the 
constitution of the Board, it would be sof- 
ficient time to consider that when the 
general subject came under discussion, 
His hon. Friend had said that the ques 
tions before the Board were decided by 
the majority of votes; but of this there 
might be some doubt, in consequence of 
the question put by the hon. Baronet not 
having been answered. He was extremely 
anxious, as a Member of the Committee 
which recommended the construction of a 
Board of this kind, that it should work 
well; and he was sorry to hear prejudices 
raised against the Reports emanating from 
it, and he believed many of them to be 
unjust and without foundation. Doubts 
might arise in some quarters, because 
names of persons were signed to the Re- 
port who were not so publicly known as 
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those holding more responsible offices. 
As they would have all the Reports of the 
Board on the several railroads before 
them within a short time, it would be inex- 
pedient to go into the question then. 

Mr. Curteis had received a letter from 
one of his constituents complaining of the 
short time the Private Bill Office was open 
for the purpose of enabling parties to in- 
spéct the various plans, maps, and speci- 
fications of the several lines of railroad. 
This gentleman stated that this Office was 
only open two hours a day, and that a 
charge of 6s. was made for each inspection. 
The writer of this letter was a wealthy 
person, and, therefore, the latter charge 
could not be of so much consequence to 
him, but he was actuated by public grounds 
inthe course which he had adopted. 

Resolution agreed to. 


On the 13th being put,— 


“That no Member of a Committee shall 
absent himself from his duties on such Com- 
mittee, unless in the case of sickness, or by 
leave of the House ;”’ 


Mr. Bernal observed, that this was the 
first time that an important principle had 
been proposed to be brought into oper- 
ation, namely, the compulsory attendance 
of Members on Committees. The only 
occasion when such attendance was neces- 
sary now was by express provision of Act 
of Parliament, and he did not know whe- 
ther they intended to introduce a similar 
course with regard to other Committees 


that were now in force with respect to | 


Election Committees. ‘The House shouid 
recollect that in no case hitherto had a 
compulsory attendance on private business 
before a Committee been enforced. They 
could not compel any Member to attend 
before a Committee on a Bill for a canal, 
aroad, or a dock, and he thought it was 
imposing a great hardship on Members of 
that House to enforce attendance on this 
new description of private business. He 
did not know what kind of tribunal to 
propose as a substitute for a Committee 
to decide upon the merits of Railroad 
Bills; but hon. Gentlemen must be aware 
of the difficulties which surrounded ques- 
tions of this kind. It appeared that no 
Member appointed on a Committee should 
be allowed to absent himself from atten- 
dance on it unless in consequence of ill- 
hess, or by especial leave of the House. 
By and by they would have numbers of 

embers, or their friends for them, start- 
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ing up to move for leave of absence on all 
sorts of excuses; and many Gentlemen, 
who, perhaps, were the best qualified to 
be on Committees of this kind would be 
the first to apply for leave. Some Gentle- 
men might say that they were going the 
Northern or Western Circuit, and that 
others were retained on important business 
in Westminster Hall, and could the House 
refuse to assent to their absence under 
such circumstances? It should be recol- 
lected also, that the enforcing the atten- 
dance under such circumstances would 
not be consistent with common fairness, 
for it would be equivalent to saying that 
no Gentleman at the Bar should have a 
seat in that House; for a Gentleman 
might be called upon, from the circum- 
stance of so many of these Bills being before 
Parliament, to serve upon several Com- 
mittees, one after another; and, indeed, 
with respect to some of these Railway 
Bills, it was probable that they might con- 
tinue their sittings day after day for two 
or three months. What, he would ask, 
could they do with respect to such a 
great number of Members of that House 
who had avocations elsewhere? Besides 


so many Members of the Bar engaged in 


their professional pursuits, there were a 
great many Members also engaged in mer- 
cantile transactions. Was the House then 
prepared to sanction the validity of excuse 
on such a ground? It appeared that 248 
different plans of railroads had been or 
were before the Board of Trade, and all 
these were to come before the several 
Committees after Easter, when the war- 
fare would commence in real earnest. 
Was it to be borne, that the many bankers, 
barristers, merchants, and solicitors, who 
bad important avocations elsewhere, were 
to be allowed to be excused from this 
attendance, while the Committee of Selec- 
tion were to look round the House, and 
impose the task of being Members of these 
Committees on any Members they chose 
to nominate? It had been said, that a 
Gentleman was not fit to be a Member of 
that House if he was not prepared to 
attend Committees on Railway Bills; but 
there were many Gentlemen elected Mem- 
bers of this House before railroads were 
began. Therefore, he said, it was not just 
to them to enforce such an attendance. 
He wished that there was a competent tri- 
bunal, other than a Private Committee of 
that House, to investigate the merits not 
merely of railroads, which had now ‘be- 
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come such a great element in the interests 
of the country, but in other matters of a 
similar nature. He, for one, should be 
disposed to be a little rebellious on the 
occasion. He had, however, always found 
in the House of Commons a number of 
amateurs who were willing to take upon 
themselves labour of this kind, and he 
hoped that it would be found sufficient to 
call upon them to attend to these Bills; 
and as he had no love for meddling with 
other persons’ business, he should think 
himself justified in leaving the matters to 
others more willing to attend. 

Mr. Warburton must do the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel) the justice 
of observing that he had ever been a 
maintainer of the privileges of that House, 
Now he did not think that these privileges 
could be maintained for any length of time 
if the House did not manifest to the public 
a determination to attend to its duty in 
this respect. Was his hon. Friend to say 
that that House was to abandon its duty, 
and to neglect a description of public 
business which was essential to the best 
interesis of the country? What had his 
hon. Friend proposed, and what would be 
the result of adopting his suggestions? 
The House would find that if in one im- 
portant department it chose to transfer its 
authority to another tribunal, and that it 
did not perform one of its most essential 
duties, the country would begin to con- 
sider whether other of its functions which 
it now performed might not be dispensed 
with. If they did not wish to lower the 
character of the House in the eyes of the 
country, they must attend to these mat- 
ters, and, however inconvenient such at- 
tendance might be to Members individu- 
ally, still, when they entered that House, 
they should be fully prepared to take upon 
themselves a due share in the discharge 
of the business of the country. He was 
sure, on reflection, his bon. Friend would 
be willing to take his share in attendance 
on the railway business. Surely his hon. 
Friend was aware of the immense mass of 
property invested in undertakings of this 
nature, and how much the public interest 
was concerned in legislating respecting 
them. 
devoted their time merely to talking about 
party matters, that they were sent to meet 
there to attend to more important duties. 
Nothing could sink the House sooner in 
the public estimation than the notion of 
transferring the Legislature on such im- 
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portant matters as those involved in rail. 
ways to another tribunal. 

Sir R. Peel believed that this was g 
matter which deeply concerned the dig. 
nity of the House, and its capacity of 
serving the country. The hon. Gentle, 
man said that he was for transferring the 
legislating on what was called Private Bu. 
siness from that House, and to provide aq 
substitute. He entertained great respect 
for the opinion of the hon. Member oppo- 
site, and confessed that he was surprised 
to hear such opinions as he had heard 
emanate from him. Would the hon. Gen. 
tleman say that by his suggesting a dif. 
ferent mode of transacting private busi- 
ness than by Committees of that House, 
he would give to any other tribunal the 
power or the liberty of passing a Railway 
Bill? What would be the result of giving 
to any court of law or other tribunal the 
power of legislating on what was called 
the Private Business? It would not bea 
mere formal proceeding, but you would 
be creating a tribunal which would sooo 
be arrogating to itself all the powers of 
legislation and all the privileges possessed 
by that House. And how would you 
constitute this tribunal? Was it to be 
representative? Was it to be elected 
by a constituency? How was that con- 
stituency to be formed? Was it tobea 
similar constituency to that returning the 
Members of that House? If the power 
of legislating on such subjects was 
transferred to such a tribunal, with any 
Judge that you pleased at its head, 
you would soon find that you had very 
little else to do than to register its 
decrees. If this House constituted a 
tribunal for the regulation of the intersal 
commerce and all the communication 
throughout the country, it would create 4 
power which would soon obtain greater 
credit than that possessed by the House 
itself, as the public would say that, agit 
could not perform this most important 
description of business, it was very unfit 
to have any further power left to it. The 
hon. Gentleman said, that many Members 
did not contemplate railway business when 
they were elected. This might be true; 
but it had come upon them, as other 
business had, in the course of time, and it 
was their bounden duty to attend to it, It 
therefore appeared to him, if they wished 
to recommend themselves to public esteem, 
and to rise in the eyes of the country, that 
the best mode would be to show that they 
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were convinced of the necessity of grap- 
pling with the subject, and had the good 
sense to devote their time to the great 
Jabour which must necessarily attend their 
satisfactorily dealing with those measures. 
The House of Lords had already adopted 
the principle of compulsory attendance on 
Committees. On each Committee on a 
Private Bill, five Members were appointed; 
and it was necessary at every meeting 
these Members should be present; a pro- 
ceeding on the part of the House of Lords, 
with respect to legislation in Private Bills, 
which had given great satisfaction to the 
country. Should they, then, the Represen- 
tatives of the people, say that they thought 
it proper that a Judge, or other parties, ip 
another place, should perform all those 
important functions? He would say, 
rather than adopt the course suggested by 
the hon. Member, let men high in office 
—let men, the leaders on the opposite 
benches, make up their minds at once to 
devote their unwearied attention to the 
measures of this kind which would be sub- 
mitted to the several Committees up stairs. 
He, for one, would come down and sit for 
four hours a day on one of those Com- 
mittees, rather than resort for even a mo- 
ment to such a course. It had been pro- 
posed, on a former occasion, to give up the 
jutisdiction of the House in election mat- 
ters, but the House had most properly 
refused to comply with any such sugges- 
tion; and if they gave up the decision in 
cases of this kind to another power, and 
directed their attention to subjects involv- 
ing party considerations, they might de- 
pend upon it that they would soon find 
themselves degenerating into a mere de- 
bating club. If the House would not de- 
Yote its attention to legislating on the 
intetnal affairs of the country, and in- 
volved so deeply as they were in questions 
of this kind, and would come down night 
after night for five or six nights consecu- 
tively to engage in some great party 
squabble or contest, they might rely upon 
It, that, however great the display of elo- 
quence, and however distinguished the 
talent manifested, one year would not 
pass over without their sinking in the 
eyes of the country, and without the 
public ceasing to regard the Commons’ 
House of Parliament of the United King- 
om as the guardians of the rights and 
liberties of the people. He could not 
listen to such a doctrine broached for 
the first time, without at once rising to 
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protest against it. Without resorting to 
means of enforcing an attendance on these 
Committees, he hoped that the good sense 
of the Members of that House would in- 
duce them to do their duty to the country, 
by devoting their time and attention to 
this important description of business — 
and the young Members of that House 
might be assured, that if they wished to 
‘aise characters for themselves as pub- 
lic men, no better course could be 
adopted by them, than to manifest 
a readiness to serve on Committees of 
this kind, and to devote their attention 
sedulously to the important subjects which 
would come under consideration before 
them. He would venture to say, that 
conduct of this kind would, in the course 
cf two or three Sessions, give a young 
man in that Howse a higher character 
than any display he might make in the 
shape of a few brilliant speeches; and 
that by thus getting a more perfect know- 
ledge of public business, he would attain 
a higher name and character in the House 
of Commons than by any other course. 
He hoped without exception—and there- 
fore he would say, let Members, both in 
and out of office prepare to adopt this 
step —they would determine to devote 
their time to these matters, and that all 
would be prepared to serve on any Com- 
mittee, unless excluded by the Resolu- 
tions; and if they made the experiment 
they would succeed in doing more to 
raise and establish the House of Com- 
mons in the opinion of the country, rather 
than by debating until the end of Sep- 
tember on mere party matters, notwith- 
standing all the ingenuity and ability that 
might be displayed. If the hon. Member 
for Weymouth seriously intended to press 
his opinion, he (Sir R. Peel) would urge 
him to bring it forward without delay, so 
that the proposition might be extinguished 
in the bud, which involved in itself results 
so dangerous to the best interests of the 
country. 

Mr. Hawes agreed entirely with all that 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, 
and from his hon. Friend the Member for 
Kendal, He, therefore, would not repeat 
the arguments which they had urged. He 
rose for the purpose of suggesting to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Weymouth, 
that the several Committees for Railways 
were not to be constituted like Eleetion 
Committees. On Election Committees it 
was absolutely necessary that every Mem- 
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ber must be present during the whole time 
of proceeding ; but in each of these Com- 
mittees, constituted as they were of five 
Members, they could proceed to business 
when three Members were present, and, 
therefore, the analogy assumed by his hon. 
Friend did not exist. It might be well, in in- 
troducing a new principle into the mode of 
conducting private business, that they did 
not force it to the extreme; but he almost 
regretted that any exception to the num- 
ber of the Members attending a Com- 
mittee had been allowed, and he had 
formed this opinion, because he feared 
that in some instances it might occasion 
some dissatisfaction in the working of the 
plan. After the Committee to whom the 
subject had been referred, who had so well 
considered the subject, and who had made 
the recommendations on which the Reso- 
lutions were founded, and after the state- 
ment of the noble Lord the Chairman of 
that Committee, he would not make any 
proposition on the subject. He would, 
however, suggest, that if any alteration 
was to be made in the constitution of 
these Committees, it should be, that the 
whole of the five Members forming it, 
should attend as on an Election Com- 
mittee. He said this, because he felt that 
when the interests to be determined un 
were so great, it would be most de- 
sirable that the whole of the Judges by 
whom these conflicting points were to be 
decided, should attend on each occasion 
of the Committee sitting. He was per- 
fectly certain, if proper attention were paid 
to the Private Business, that it would raise 
the character of the House in the estima- 
tion of the public, and that it would add 
greatly to its general usefulness to the 
country. 

Mr. Borthwick agreed with the right 
hon. Baronet; but he thought that when 
the right hon. Baronet expected this Ro- 
man virtue from hon. Members, they would 


respond more readily if he left them to do } 


their duty of their own will, and not under 
restraints. Then they would be entitled 
to the praise which the right hon. Baronet 
offered them. He considered that it would 
be most injudicious, and injurious to the 
character of that House, to transfer their 
jurisdiction with regard to railways to any 
other tribunal. The Members of that 
House were the guardians of their own 
honcur; and he was convinced there was 
not a Member who would not be prepared 
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constituents to the adjudication of a Com. 
mittee of the House, and he believed this 
feeling was entertained by the country, 
He trusted that all hon. Members of the 
House were prepared, as an act of duty, to 
take any fair share in the conduct of busi- 
ness which might be required of them. 
Mr. Hume said, if the hon. Member for 
Evesham (Mr. Borthwick) had come to 
the House to-night for the first time, he 
should not have felt surprised at the obser. 
vations he had just made. It was very 
well to talk of the anxiety of Members to 
do their duty, and of their Roman virtue; 
but he had frequently seen Committees 
unable to proceed with business because 
they could not obtain a quorum. Such 
was the dependence which might be placed 
on the anxiety of Members to discharge 
their duty! What was everybody’s busi- 
ness was nobody’s business ; and even when 
Committees of that House had been open, 
it had been found difficult to obtain a 
quorum. On this account he had long 
endeavoured to induce the House to adopt 
some common-sense regulations on this sub- 
ject. It was, he considered the duty of the 
House to take care that the business of the 
country should receive proper and efficient 
attention; and he thought that the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), who was so 
strong a supporter of the privileges and in- 
stitutions of the House, would support 
those privileges most effectually by making 
the House do its duty. It was a serious 
thing, when witnesses were brought from 
Yorkshire or Cumberland, or other distant 
parts of the country, to have them detained 
here, day after day, at an enormous ex- 
pense, because the Committees did not pro- 
ceed with business. He fully approved of 
the regulations now under consideration, 
and was satisfied that they would work 
well, and would tend to support the cha- 
racter of that House, which had been low- 
ered in public estimation by the proceed- 
ings in Private Committees, He had heard 
charges preferred out of doors, and with 
great justice, too, not against individual 
Members, but against the system on which 
their proceedings were conducted. He did 
not attach blame to individuals, he objected 
to the system, which ought to undergo 4 
thorough change. He held, that every 
Member of Parliament ought to take his 
turn in attending to Committee business; 
and if lawyers could not attend to the bu- 
siness of the House they had better not get 
into Parliament. He had been much gra- 
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Baronet opposite, that rather than the pri- 
vileges of the House should be relinquished 
because hon. Members would not attend to 
their duty, the right hon. Baronet, notwith- 
standing his numerous and important en- 

gements, was prepared to come down 
and take his share in Committec business. 
That was an excellent example for some 
hon. Members, hundreds of whom had little 
or nothing to do. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, it had been 
stated that the course proposed by this Re- 
solution, peremptorily requiring the attend- 
ance of Members upon these Committees, 
was analogous to that adopted in the case 
of Election Committees; but in his opi- 
nion this regulation was more strict and 
peremptory than that which existed with 
respect to Election Committees and selected 
Members. The Election Committees were 
appointed under the compulsion of an Act 
of Parliament ; but the regulations which 
accompanied that Act, at least gave Mem- 
bers a little notice of the call likely to be 
made upon them. The Member's name 
was put upon a panel, and he knew that if 
he was not elected at a certain time, a 
definite period must elapse before his turn 
came round again, Then, with regard to 
selected Members: a Member received an 
application, inquiring at what time he 
could most conveniently attend to private 
business ; and, on receiving his reply, the 


Committee of Selection placed his name on | 
Now, he did not see why a simi- | 
' had a cousin ora relative who had invested 
| money in the speculation, or perhaps he 
| himself held some shares; and that was a 


the list. 
lar course should not be pursued with 
respect to Committees appointed for rail- 
way business. He believed that, if it were 
considered necessary by the House that 
Members should be called upon in turn to 
undergo the labour of sitting upon such 
Committees, a sufficient number of Mem- 
bers would be found who would willingly 
and diligently discharge the duty ; but at 
the same time he thought the convenience 
of Members should be consulted, so far as 
could be done without detriment to public 
interests. He would like to know whether 
it was intended that the Committee of 
Selection should call peremptorily, and 
without notice, upon any Member. [An 
hon. Member : Fourteen days’ notice is 
required.] Then, at the expiration of 
that time, was the Member required to 
act, or could he claim exemption for a sub- 
sequent period ? 

Colonel Sibthorp could not see why this 
compulsory system should be adopted with 
tegard to Railway Bills only, and why it 
should not be applied to Committees sitting 
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upon any other subjects. The hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Hume) had said that the 
business before Committees was frequently 
retarded in consequence of the non-attend- 
ance of Members. Why, the House sat at 
twelve o’clock that morning to consider 
some Bills relating to railway business ; 
but, although the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose was generally most attentive to his 
duties, he did not see the hon. Member 
in his place during the early sitting. He 
thought it much more necessary to enforce 
the attendance of Members when hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of the public 
muney were voted away, than it was 
peremptorily to require their attendance 
on Railway Committees. Oh, but the 
voting away of the public money did not 
touch self! Some hon. Members had 
shares in these railways; their own pock- 
ets and their private interests were con- 
cerned ; and it was a farce to talk of their 
regard for the public. Millions of the 
public money might be voted away during 
the absence of those hon. Gentlemen, but 
they took very good care to be present 
when their own pockets were touched. He 
wished a positive injunction were issued, 
requiring ali Members to attend in their 
places ; and he would have no objection to 
fine and imprisonment for non-attendance. 
When the public money was disposed of, 
members were at balls and routs, or perhaps 
not at such good places. But if a Railway 
Bill were to be discussed, Mr. So-and-so 
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sufficient inducement to bring him to the 
House. He thought they should adopt 
means to insure the attendance of Members 
on all occasions, and not merely when 
these humbugging railways were con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Darby could understand the objec- 
tions to compulsory attendance, if these 
were not Select Committees ; but as they 
were Select Committees, he thought it 
right that Members should be compelled to 
attend. Some imputations had been thrown 
upon Committees of that House ; but from 
seven years’ experience he must say, that 
he believed those imputations were ground- 
less and unjust. At one time, when Mem- 
bers who had sat upon Committees sent 
notes relative to the evidence to interested 
parties, such conduct might have disgraced 
the House; but he was convinced that 
the Committees by whom business was now 
conducted, were free from such imputa- 
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tions. There was always a strong feeling 
on both sides with regard to railway pro- 
jects; and if the disputed questions were 
decided by the first Judge of the land, or 
by any other tribunal, both parties could 
not be satisfied, but the justice of the deci- 
sion would be impugned by one party or 
the other. Men who performed their duty 
properly must, therefore, submit to these 
imputations ; and if they did discharge their 
duty faithfully, they need care little for the 
accusations preferred against them. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had said 
that the Committees afforded the younger 
Members an excellent opportunity of be- 
coming conversant with the course of busi- 
ness. He did not know whether the 
hon. Member for Evesham ranked himself 
among the younger or the middle-aged 
Members of the House; but he (Mr. Darby) 
considered that there was great justice in 
the remark of the right hon. Baronet, 
and that it would be most advantageous to 
the younger Members themselves, to the 
House, and to the country, if they applied 
themselves to the business of Committees. 

Lord G. Somerset said, with reference 
to what had fallen from the hon. Gentle- 
man near him (Mr. S. Wortley), he con- 
sidered that the notice of fourteen days 
which was proposed would prevent Mem- 
bers from suffering any great inconve- 
nience. It was provided, also, that the 
Committee of Selection might excuse hon. 
Members from attending, if satisfactory 
grounds for their absence were assigned. 
He could assure the hon. Member for 
Lambeth (Mr. Hawes) that the Committee 
had fully considered the convenience and 
the inconvenience which would result from 
enforcing a more strict attendance on Com- 
mittees, Their object was, to secure more 
punctual and regular attendance from a 
large portion of the Members of that House. 
They had selected three Members, instead 
of five, as a quorum, because they thought 
it advisable not to adopt too stringent a 
regulation ; for, if five were a quorum, 
there would be a risk that the Committee 
might frequently meet without that num- 
ber being present. He hoped, however, 
under these regulations, and by not allow- 
ing frivolous excuses for absence, future 
inconvenience with regard to those Com- 
mittees would be avoided. 

Lord J. Manners wished to know what 
penalty would be inflicted upon those hon. 
Members who did not attend Committees 
to which they were appointed? It seemed 


to him that the mere fact of these Com- 
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mittees being Select Committees, did not 
render the compulsory attendance of Mem. 
bers necessary ; for they had now Select 
Committees on various subjects, and he wag 
not aware that any great inconvenience 
had been felt because all the Members of 
those Committees were not present on all 
occasions. He could not see why three 
Members might not discharge the duties 
of such Committees as efficiently as four or 
five. 

Mr. Greene could assure the noble Lord 
that unless some means of compelling the 
attendance of Members were resorted to, 
it would be impossible to carry out this 
plan efficiently. In the course of the last 
two years, no less than 250 Members of 
that House, who had nothing else to do, 
had positively refused to attend the Com- 
mittees; and it was, therefore, absolutely 
necessary that some compulsion should be 
adopted. There were many hon. Mem. 
bers who had attended Committees most 
regularly ; but were the 250 hon. Gentle. 
men to whom he had referred to be ex- 
| empted from such attendance? The system 
| proposed by these Resolutions would be 
utterly inefficient without the enforcement 
of compulsory attendance. 

Mr. Protheroe recommended that if any 
hon. Members were appointed upon a 
Select Committee, they should be required 
to attend on that Committee, and on that 
Committee alone. 

Sir W. James thought there would be 
some practical difficulties in carrying out 
these Resolutions. Supposing that, at the 
expiration of the fourteen days’ notice, all 
the five Members made excuses which were 
admitted ; was a further notice of fourteen 
days to be given to other Members before 
the Committee could be formed? — If that 
were the case, great inconvenience and 
expense would be entailed on the parties 
applying for Bills. He feared, also, that 
if the 250 hon. Gentlemen who had been 
described as absenting themselves from the 
Committees altogether were not required 
to attend, the really good working men, 
who gave their attendance willingly, might 
be worked to death. It was, however, far 
from his intention to oppose these Res 
lutions, which were, he thought, very cre- 
ditable to the Gentlemen by whom they 
had been prepared. 

Resolution agreed to. 

On the 19th Resolution, 

Mr. G. Bankes said, he wished to make 
a few observations upon this Resolutiog, 





and those which followed, with referee 
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to the remarks he made at an earlier period 
of the discussion as to Members possessing 
local information being excluded from 
these Committees. It was provided by 
another Resolution, that if any party came 
forward with a new project of railway, 
which might appear to the Committee 
better than the one originally proposed, 
the Committee should have power to ad- 
journ their proceedings, even though their 
inquiries should have gone on to a consi- 
derable extent, to give time for that other 
later project to come before the House 
and Committee, and then to proceed pari 
passu with the first Bill. Now, let him 
suppose that no party was prepared at that 
time to incur the expense of carrying on a 
project of this kind, and yet that the Com- 
mittee should he satisfied that the measure 
before them was a bad one. If that were 
supposed, he thought the House would at 
once sce the propriety of Members locally 
connected with the district sitting upon 
the Committee even though they should 
have no vote. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose talked of personal interest or personal 
bias on the part of such Members; but it 
was not with reference to such interests as 
these that he addressed the House. Local 
knowledge and local interests were totally 


different things, and, by excluding, as they 
now proposed to do, local knowledge from 
those Committees, they would either en- 
courage bad projects, or, where the mea- 
sure was good, they would greatly increase 


the expense. The impression had gone 
abroad that the powers of the Committee 
of the Board of Trade were much more 
extensive than it now appeared they were. 
The projects against which they decided 
had been depressed, but they were now 
rising again ; and all these measures were 
now likely to come before the Committees, 
and therefore a vast pressure of business 
was likely to come before them, in which 
he thought it was unwise to deprive 
themselves of the advantages of local 
knowledge. He spoke for the interests of 
the public, which included the interests of 
both rich and poor; but he would tell the 
House of a case which occurred, and not in 
hisown county. A railroad was about to 
be cut through an extensive and fertile 
district, where the poor had the right of 
pasturage ; and the question put was, were 
the poor entitled to notices in this case, as 
well as the rich proprietors? He (Mr. 
Bankes) said that he conceived they were 
$0 entitled to notices, and he hoped they 
were. But he would tell the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Montrose, that if Members pos- 
sessed of local knowledge were to be ex. 
cluded, the Member who told him of this 
circumstance would not be able to state his 
case before the Committee. He knew that 
the question had been well considered by 
the noble Lord and the Committee before 
coming to this conclusion ; but, neverthe- 
less, unless he were excluded, he should 
certainly feel himself bound to attend any 
Committee in which his local knowledge 
might be of service. 

Mr. Hume replied, that the case to which 
the hon. Member alluded had been fully 
considered. The course now recommended 
had been adopted by the House of Lords 
with complete success. No hon. Members 
would be prevented from attending any 
Committee, but they would not be allowed 
to take part in the proceedings except as 
witnesses. He beseeched the House to 
try the same course which had been found 
so successful in the Lords. 

Mr. Miles agreed with the hon. Member 
for Montrose, and he congratulated the 
noble Lord and the Committee on their 
having now brought the railway business 
of the country into something like a real 
practical shape. At the same time he saw 
the force of what had fallen from the hon 
Member for Dorset, and he trusted the 
noble Lord would give due weight to his 
suggestions. In cases where conflicting 
evidence was given by competing parties, 
he would suggest that the chairman should 
have power to call for the evidence of per- 
sons who were locally connected with the 
district, but unconnected with the railway 
projects, and take from them such evidence 
as they could rely upon. This of course 
must be done at the expense of the House 
and not of the parties ; but he thought the 
evidence so obtained was likely to be of 
great importance. With regard to the 
numbers on a Committee, he thought the 
smaller the numbers were, the greater 
would be their responsibility, and the 
better effect would their decisions have 
upon the country. He had sat upon one 
or two Committees in competing railways, 
and he would state that in every one they 
had agreed unanimously to the Report laid 
before the House, and he had learned they 
were looked upon as fair and honest deci- 
sions. 

Mr. Ward said, the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Somersetshire would only 
have the effect of making the inquiry al. 
most interminable. What was the good of 
the Committee of the Board of Trade if 
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they did not, in their investigations, attend 
to the public interests? He thought the 
same thing might be said of the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Dorset. If stray 
county Members were to be allowed to 
press their individual crotchets upon the 
attention of Committees, it would only be 
another source of delay. He was satisfied 
that by adopting the Resolutions of the 
Committee, limiting the number of Mem- 
bers, enforcing their attendance, and im- 
pressing upon the mind of every man that 
he had serious duties to discharge, they 
would ensure their being well done, and 
make the management of their private 
business worthy of the House of Com- 
mons. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
with the hon. Member for Dorset that there 
was a difficulty regarding the attendance 
of Members possessed of local information. 
He took a different view of the question 
from the hon. Member for Somerset, who 
looked only to the question of two compe- 
ting lines. He thought more danger was 
to be apprehended to individuals where 
there was only one line. He knew certain 
districts of country where railroads were 
taken in one direction rather than another 
because it suited the convenience of the 


engineer—the parties aggrieved were com- 
pelled to submit, because they had .no 
means of bringing their case before the 


House. Where there were competing 
lines, a party aggrieved by one railway 
could throw himself into the arms of an- 
other, who would naturally adopt his case 
as against their rival line ; but where there 
was only one he had no protection beyond 
that of bringing his case before the House. 
Now, if Members possessed of local infor- 
mation were allowed to appear before the 
Committee, he thought they might bring 
forward the case of such parties without 
trouble or expense to him; and if this 
were not attended to he thought a very 
grievous wrong would be left without a 
remedy. 

Mr. Shaw said, he had once sat as chair- 
man in the case of two competing lines, 
and it was stated to him that a Member 
was present who wished to give evidence 
in thecase. He, as chairman, immediately 
had him called as a witness, and he gave 
very impertant evidence, to which no ob- 
jection was made by either party. Ifa 
Member of Parliament wished to be ex- 
amined before a Committee, he appre- 
hended there could be no difficulty in hav- 
ing him examined, 
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Mr. J. Jervis thought that no objection 
could be fairly taken to the course sug. 
gested by his right bon. Friend. At pre. 
sent the practice in Committees was not to 
hear any person who had not presented a 
petition to that House. The subject wag 
one on which doubt might be entertained, 
and he hoped therefore that it would be 
explained by the noble Lord. He cons 
sidered the practice proposed preferable to 
that which now existed; but, at the same 
time, he was of opinion that the point in 
question required explanation. 

Sir W. James said, supposing a petition 
was presented, and some party failed to 
substantiate it, and an hon. Member was to 
goto the Chairman of the Committee, and 
state that he wished to appear before that 
Committee and give some information 
which he deemed of importance, would it 
not be a hard case to parties interested in 
the particular line of railway under consi- 
deration if, from some neglect or from some 
technicality, the hon. Member was pre- 
vented from coming forward and giving 
the evidence? He quite concurred, how- 
ever, in the recommendation of a Com- 
mittee, that no Member having a local in- 
terest in any railway project should act on 
the Committee to which such project was 
referred. The attendance on Committees 
of Members so situated had been produc- 
tive of strife. 

Mr. Hume: If a Member offered him- 
self as a witness to any Committee, he (Mr. 
Hume) could only say that if he was Chair- 
man of that Committee, or a Member of 
that Committee, he would insist on his 
being examined exactly as another witness 
would be. What difficulty could such a 
proceeding create? It could not take the 
Committee by surprise, but would give to 
the Members of the Committee a better 
opportunity than they might otherwise 
have of coming to a proper decision. 

Mr. Darby said, the case was this. One 
local Member of a place might be present 
all through the proceedings, and cognisant 
of the whole, while the other was not. It 
was a great question, whether the advan- 
tages derivable from that circumstance 
should be done away with. He believed, 
that five Members on a Committee would 
be as good as ten; but he considered that 
it would be highly improper that one 
Member alone should be allowed to give 
his own account of the matter at issue. 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, I think it very ims 
portant that we should come to a gen 
understanding on the subject under dise 
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cussion. I presume that no party can 
claim to appear as a witness before the 
Committee in a case where private in- 
terests are in question, unless upon a peti- 
tion to the House in the regular form. 
The Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade are precluded by their constitution 
from making reports on matters involving 
private interests; that is provided for by 
the clause in the Resolutions of last year 
which empowered them to act. Therefore, 
the Board of Trade can give us no in- 
formation on the subject of private rights 
as affected by any of the projects laid be- 
fore them. If private rights are affected, 
and if it be deemed necessary by the par- 
ties to defend them, they must conse- 
quently petition the House before they 
can be permitted to give evidence. In re- 
lation to the question of the presence of 
Members of Parliament at the Committees, 
I think it would break down the whole 
system if they were to act in that manner. 
I do not know whether they are now per- 
mitted to remain in the Committee-rooms 
after they have been cleared of strangers. 
I hope their good sense would keep them 
away under such circumstances ; but it is 
my impression that no Member of Par- 
liament who is not a Member of the Com- 


mittee—one of the five—has a right to 
remain in the Committee-room pending a 


decision of the Committee. I do not know 
that a Member of Parliament has any right 
toclaim the privilege of being heard as a 
witness when other witnesses in the same 
position have been excluded. I think this 
right would lead to speeches instead of 
facts; for if a Member had a right to give 
evidence he would convert it into a right 
to make a speech. But, on the other hand, 
I see nothing in the constitution of the 
Committee to preclude the Chairman, with 
the consent of the Members, from exer- 
cising the right of calling on Members 
of Parliament to give them any infor- 
mation on the subject-matter before them 
which they may consider calculated to af- 
fect the interests of the public. [Mr. 
Jervis: Or private interests?] 1 ap- 
prehend on private interests that a peti- 
tion should be presented a certain time pre- 
Vious to the appointment of the Committee, 
in conformity with the Standing Orders of 
this House. Let us suppose, in reference 
to the question of the public interest and 
the powers of the Committee, to call wit- 
nesses—let us suppose two competing lines 
of railway—or only one—for one will il- 
lustrate the position as well as two; 
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surely, a2 Committee is not precluded by 
anything in its constitution from per- 
mitting Members of Parliament, who may 
be acquainted with certain facts relating 
to them, to give that information for the 
advantage of the public interest. Mem- 
bers of Parliament, as Members, have a 
right on the question of public interests I 
apprehend ; but as to private interests they 
must be heard by petition. 

Mr. Borthwick said, that the right hon. 
Baronet had shown, with his usual dis- 
crimination, that Members of Parliament 


|in the case in question were not different 


from other witnesses. He would put a 
case to the House: suppose, that a railway 
were to pass through the market-place of 
Evesham, or even the church of that 
borough— were the Members for the town, 
or the other Members for the county of 
Worcester, to be precluded from coming 
forward and informing the Committee on 
subjects so neacly affecting their consti- 
tuents ? If the right hon. Member for the 
University of Dublin was in the chair of 
a Committee, when he or his Colleague 
tendered evidence under such circum- 
stances, doubtless they would be heard ; 
but suppose the chair was filled by some 
hon. Member who had not the Roman 
virtue of that right hon. Gentleman, what 
would become of Evesham church or 
Evesham market-place—and where would 
be the rights of the Worcestershire con- 
stituency? The whole principle of the 
Resolution ran counter to the constitution 
of Parliament, and also to the speeches ot 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government. The speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and the Resolutions were 
at variance, and he (Mr. Borthwick) hoped 
the House would follow the speeches, and 
reject the Resolutions. He also hoped the 
House would free Committees from the 
shackles which were to be put on their 
hands by the Resolution. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Sussex had at- 
tempted to show the House that he was 
very young on the matter before them ; 
but he would completely succeed in proving 
that fact, if he trusted the interests of his 
constituents to such a Resolution as that 
before the House. 

Mr. Bernalsaid, that bya Standing Order 
of the House, it was provided, that no 
petition on a Private Bill should be pres 
sented less than three clear days before the 
nomination of the Committee, otherwise 
the parties could not be heard. In his 
opinion, the whole question respecting the 
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attendance of Members of Parliament be- 
fore the Committee, resolved itself into the 
fact that local Members, who were present 
under such circumstances, were not in the 
position of witnesses, but in that of nomi- 
nees. In very few instances were local 
Members competent to give information 
on the subject from their own knowledge ; 
and if it was desired that these tribunals 
should be reckoned pure, the presence of 
Members of Parliament, under such cir- 
cumstances, should be altogether prevented. 

Lord J. Manners said, the Standing 
Order applied only to petitions against 
Railway Bills; but the question really 
before the House was as to Members of 
Parliament desiring to give evidence before 
a Committee. He did not think that their 
claim was concluded by the Order of that 
House, but, as the right hon. Baronet had 
justly said, it was to be decided by the 
judgment of the Chairman and the Mem- 
bers of the Committee. There was, how- 
ever, this great difficulty in the latitude 
allowed by the right hon. Baronet—one 
Committee might decide one way, and an- 
other the other. Thus there would be a 
diversity of action on these bodies in that 
respect, and a total absence of all uni- 
formity in practice. ‘That was a thing to 
be deprecated ; for there would be no such 
respect for these decisions when there was 
no uniformity in their practice. The House 
should, therefore, decide the question in 
one way or the other. 

Lord G. Somerset said, his decided im- 
pression was that, with regard to private 
interests, parties presenting a petition three 
clear days before the nomination of the 
Committee, had a right to be heard as 
witnesses. The question was, whether the 
Committee had the power of calling such 
additional evidence before them as they 
thought would give the most satisfactory 
information. He had no doubt of the 
power on that point; and he had the 
strongest conviction on his mind, that 
Committees under these circumstances have 
a distinct right to examine any person 
whom, in the exercise of their judgment, 
they should deem capable of furnishing 
them with such information, whether on 
the part of the parties to the Bill before 
them, or on that of those who were in 
opposition to it. On the other hand, how- 
ever, he did not think that a Committee 
had the power of compelling the attend- 
ance of such evidence ; and that, if they 
desired it, they should be obliged to come to 
that House for power for the purpose. In 
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his opinion there was not such ambiguity 
in the Resolution as to require the special 
interposition of the House: and it seemed 
quite plain to him that Members of Par. 
liament had no right to force themselves as 
evidence on Committees. 

Resolutions were agreed to. 


The Allotment System. 


Tue Attorment System.] Mr. Cowper 
rose to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to promote the letting of field-gardens to 
the labouring poor. Their condition had 
occupied much attention out of doors ; and 
he trusted he was not wasting the time of 
the House in drawing its attention to this 
method of improving the material and 
moral well-being of the working classes, 
Though limited in comparison with other 
schemes, it had the advantage of being 
easy of attainment, not opposed to private 
interests, and proved by experience to be 
certain of success. Some, whose opinions 
he respected, despaired of seeing the object 
of which they admitted the importance 
satisfactorily dealt with by legislative 
enactment; and some despaired relieving 
in any way, by direct interference, the 
privations and sufferings of the poorer 
classes. That opinion might possibly turn 
out to be well founded; but he hoped 
those who were disposed to entertain it 
would not hastily enunciate it. Of the 
hundreds and thousands of the labouring 
classes who were dissatisfied with their 
condition, many were lvoking to that 
House for relief, not so much from any 
expectations that had been held out to 
them, but because there was no other 
greater to look to; and he should be sorry 
if they were obliged to say to these ex- 
pectants, “ All the wisdom collected within 
these walls—all the experience—all the 
sympathy is unavailing to devise any mea- 
sure to alleviate your distresses or to better 
your condition.” Inferences might be drawn 
in disparagement of the earnestness and 
capacity of its Members to legislate for the 
wants of the industrial classes. He would 
confine himself to one point—the con- 
nexion of the working classes with the 
land. Such connexion formed an im- 
portant ingredient in the condition of the 
working classes. It appeared from history 
that, before the land of England was 
brought fully into cultivation, almost all 
cottagers had land for tillage. All those 
above the condition of serfs had land in 
their own occupation ; and, in addition to 
that, had common right over the waste 
tracts. He did not know exactly when 
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that time was of which they had often 
heard—that time 


“ ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its 
man ;” 


but he believed that previous to the 16th 
century all the peasantry drew portions of 
their maintenance from the soil. Small 
holdings then began to be thrown together 
into sheep-walks. The Papers on the Table 
showed that since 1800 no fewer than 
2,000 Enclosure Acts had been passed. The 
amount of acreage thus enclosed was not 
set forth; but it must form no inconsider- 
able portion of the land of the country. 
The consolidation of small farms, so ex- 
tensively adopted during the war with 
France, had contributed to deprive the la- 
bouring man of his opportunities of holding 
land. The giving up the tenure on leases 
for lives also had the same tendency. The 
result of these combined causes was, that 
until the allotment system was revived, 
the English labourer was severed from all 
connexion with the land. From the Re- 
port of a Committee appointed to investi- 
gate this subject, it appeared that the 
fourth of an acre was the average portion 
which might be allotted to the labourer 
with safety. What he (Mr. Cowper) par- 
ticularly valued in the system of allot- 
ments, was the moral effect on the holder. 
The management of a garden was an im- 
portant ingredient in his happiness. It 
was just the amusement which suited the 
labourer, and for which he was suited. 
Books required some intellectual training 
before they became much of a pleasure. 
Barbarous sports had been suppressed. 
Dancing, which had been customary in 
early times, was ill suited to the English 
peasant of the present day. It required 
more holidays, lighter work, and a lighter 
heart, less thoughtful care, less anxiety of 
mind. The feet that followed the plough 
from morning to night were not nimble 
enough to encircle the maypole. There was 
an amusement much advocated by a noble 
Lord opposite (Lord J. Manners) ; but he 
believed the noble Lord would admit that 
that amusement —cricket—required more 
skill and agility than are within the reach 
of all. Toil was the duty and pride of the 
labourer ; and in toil, when varied in its 
application and exercised on his own ac- 
count, in such self-imposed and stimulat- 
Ing toil he found his recreation. This 
amusement was elevating in its tendencies ; 
and many idle, careless, lawless indivi- 
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duals would be converted into steady, 
sober, industrious men, simply by having 
the means of harmless, rational, and pro- 
fitable employment. The desire amongst 
the labouring classes to possess gardens 
was almost universal. The wealthy were 
not more anxious to become landed pro- 
prietors than the poor were to become 
occupiers of small tracts; and not only 
in country places, but in towns and ma- 
nufacturing districts. The town of Leeds 
afforded a gratifying example of the ap- 
plicability of the allotment system to 
factory arrangements. Belonging tu the 
mill of Mr. Marshall and Mr. Gott 
might be seen gardens cultivated with 
skill and taste. The factory hands took 
up the spade during the dinner hour, or 
after the hours of labour ; the cultivation 
was a source of gratification, and improved 
their health by affording them fresh air 
and bracing exercise. He remembered, 
also, hearing of a striking instance in a 
part of Lancashire, where a friend of his, 
walking by night by the side of some 
allotment fields, was astonished to see a 
man at work at half-past ten o'clock. 
He asked him the reason ; and the man’s 
answer was, that he was a weaver, that 
he was engaged the whole day at his work, 
and that it was only by moonlight he could 
till his ground; that he had planted his 
potatoes by moonlight, and hoped to dig 
them by moonlight. In Northampton and 
many towns in the midland counties, there 
was a large population desirous of obtain- 
ing allotment gardens. He knew that 
wherever landowners took pains to help 
the poor, they provided allotments for the 
labourers in their neighbourhoods; but the 
districts in which there were as many al. 
lotments as were required, formed still a 
very small portion of the whole country. 
Many of those proprietors who had esta-< 
blished allotments near their residences, 
had none on the distant part of the pro- 
perty. There were also a great number 
of non-resident proprietors, who did not 
take the trouble to establish allotments. 
Notwithstanding all that had been done, 
he believed that a generation might be 
expected to pass away before there would 
be a general allotment of garden grounds 
for labourers. It was of course the in- 
terest of the landed proprietor, as well 
as of everybody who had the prosperity 
of his locality and the country at heart, 
that such gardens should be in the pos- 
session of the poor; but many circum- 
stances contributed to prevent their being 
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obtained. The House was aware that the 
competition for land was great, and of 
course the poor man was not very likely to 
be the winner in a contested struggle for 
the tenancy of land. In many counties, 
when a farm fell in, there were a dozen 
or more applications for the vacant farm ; 
and the poor labourer would not be suc- 
cessful in his application fur a small piece 
of ground for his own use. Besides, there 
were some difficulties in the way of making 
the desired allotments, which, although far 
from being insurmountable, were neverthe- 
less quite sufficient to prevent many from 
making them. To make them, the owner 
of the land must, in some degree, make a 
fresh disposition of his land. He must sever 
a field from the farm, and a farmer always 
found reasons against taking any field. 
Landed proprietors were often guided in 
matters of that kind by their bailiffs, and 
these were indisposed to incur the trouble of 
numerous tenancies. They and the farmers 
had often a prejudice against the system of 
allotments. He (Mr. Cowper), however, 
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was happy to think that this prejudice was 
wearing away, and he had lately heard of 
an instance on Lord Dartmouth’s estate 
near Huddersfield, in which farmers had 
themselves come forward, and expressed 


their readiness to give up a portion of 
their land for this purpose. Whatever rea- 
sons might exist, the fact was so notwith- 
standing, that owners of land, although 
generally kindly disposed towards the poor, 
did not provide allotments generally for 
the inhabitants of the towns and villages 
in the nighbourhood of their properties. 
Gentlemen felt, too, that they were run- 
ning some risk in becoming responsible for 
the money which such allotments would 
require, and proprietors were not quite 
clear as to the means they had of ejecting. 
In rural parishes the curate was generally 
willing to take some trouble in this matter ; 
but it could not be expected that a 
curate, with his limited means, could be- 
come responsible for the rent of the al- 
lotment. He had heard of many in- 
stances in which curates, so situated, 
were unable to introduce the system into 
their parishes, because they had been un- 
able to find any one ready to stand between 
the owner and the tenants of the land. It 
was with a view to meet all the difficulties 
of the case that the Bill which he sought 
leave to introduce, had been prepared. He 
did not propose that his Bill should enact 
anything compulsory. There was in it 
no attempt to enforce upon any one the 
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obligation to grant allotments. The ob- 
jects of the Bill were all of an auxiliary 
character. It was intended solely to 
enable those who were anxious to extend 
this system amongst, and to secure its 
many and solid advantages to, the labour. 
ers to do so; and his Bill would give 
them the power of so doing with safety to 
themselves, with benefit to the labouring 
classes, and, if not with positive good, at all 
events with no detriment to the landlords, 
The main provision of his Bill was, that it 
adopted the plan of a parochial organization. 
The Bill provided, in the first place, for 
a meeting of the inhabitants of the pa. 
rish, in vestry, to consider the propriety 
of adopting or not adopting the system in 
their parish. If they should decide 
upon adopting it, they should then pro- 
ceed to the election of officers, who should 
be unpaid, should exercise the functions 
alloted to them, and have certain legal and 
corporate powers to enable them fully to 
carry out the system of allotments among 
the labouring classes of the yarish. All 
after that which would be required was, 
security for the owner of the land, and 
security that a tenant under the system 
should not be left in possession of the land, 
either when he was unwilling or unable to 
pay his rent. He sometimes heard objec- 
tions started to permitting parishes to in- 
terfere in such matters. When the proposed 
Act of Settlement of the right hon. Baro- 
net the Home Secretary shall have passed 
into a law, as he supposed it would so pass, 
the parish, as a parish, would have nothing 
whatever to do with the relief of the poor. 
That would become a union, and nota 
parish concern, when the Act he referred 
to became the law of the land. But as 
there was an organization in each parish, 
why should not that organization be taken 
advantage of in other modes for the benefit 
of the poor? Parochial organization might 
prevent pauperism as well as relieve it, and 
might be used to assist the independent 
labourer in obtaining his own livelihood ; 
and he thought there was an advantage in 
keeping up the mutual interest and de- 
pendence which arose from parochial con- 
nexion. He did not think it necessary to 
say anything in general praise of the sys- 
tem of allotments. He felt that experience 
had placed the matter beyond a doubt. He 
had never heard an objection to the system 
drawn from practical experience. He had 
never heard any one who had tried the 
allotment system speak in its disparage- 
ment. Some might have tried, it is true, 
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and might perhaps have seen no great , 
benefit result from it; but none who had | 
tried it, found mischief or positive injury to | 
be its consequence. There were many who | 
urged theoretical objections against the 
system, and who objected to allotments 
because they prevented the adoption of , 
other and greater schemes of amelioration | 
for the poorer classes. It was said by these, 
that the system interfered with sound 
political economy, inasmuch as it would 
interfere with the division of labour; and 
it was objected that a man should not 
work for two masters. It was feared that, 
in reserving his energies for himself, he 
would deprive his employer of the amount 
of labour to which he was entitled. He 
had made inquiries and never found any 
one to state that had been the case; and it 
seemed to him a great advantage that idle 
or misemployed moments should be turned 
to profitable account. Unfortunately, the | 
wages which the labouring man was now 
in receipt of in almost all our agricultural 
districts, were not sufficient to enable a | 
man to live with any degree of comfort | 
upon them. In the present state of things, | 
in order that he may enjoy the advantages 
of which his situation renders him capable, 
the labouring man must have his garden 
to work in, and must work in it when he 
has obtained it. It was only turning to 
profitable account that time which would 
otherwise be wasted. It was also employ- 
ing land in the most profitable way in 
which it could be employed. Experience | 
had proved that spade husbandry exercised | 
on a man’s own account, gave a very much 
larger amount of produce than any other | 
mode of tillage. If the labouring man | 
chose to employ his leisure hours in this } 
mode of employment, it was surely to his | 
advantage, and to the utmost SAYAMEOSR | 
| 





of the country at large, that what was 
his amusement should also be the means 


of producing a large amount of fvod for 
the use of the people, and contributing | 
to his own comforts and the comforts of 


others. He was not aware that it ever | 
happened that a man became more lazy 
and indolent in the work he did for his 
master, because he had a garden of his own 
to till during his leisure hours. He did 
not know that a man so situated had ever 
been found idle during his working hours 
in order to reserve his strength and be 
enabled to work to more purpose for him- 
self. On the contrary, he was sure it 
would be found that the allotment labour- 
era. were the most industrious, laborious, and 
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trustworthy amongst the labourers on afarm. 
They were also found to be, in a moral 
point of view, superior to other labourers, 
differently intentioned, besides being harder- 
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| working meu. There was another objection 


sometimes made to the allotment system, 
and that was, that it was found to impede 
the free circulation of labour. The objec- 
tion was this: If they made the labourer 
more comfortable, he would have less in- 
ducement to wander in search of work. 
But a field-garden was not sufficient to 
provide a livelihood for a man and his 
family. If there was no employment for 
a man in his parish owing to excess of po- 
pulation, a field-garden would not keep 
him from migrating ; because it would not 
maintain him. But if there were a tem- 
porary lack of work, it might save him 
from the necessity of breaking up his home 
and going into the workhouse. But such 
an objection could not be confined to this 
particular case. It applied to everything 
that tended to improve the condition of the 
labouring man. It applied to every act 
of kindness, to everything which ren- 
dered his situation more endurable. And 
surely, if the objection were made, in 


| consistency it should go to this— that 


the owners of land should endeavour to 
make the pressure of poverty and suf- 
fering so hard upon the labouring man 
that he should be driven from his parish to 
escape it, and to seek an asylum in another, 
because in his own parish his situation was 
unendurable. The desire that the un- 
employed labourers should leave their 
homes, and go elsewhere and seek employ- 
ment, was a different thing from taking 
steps to force them todo so. For though 
it would be a desirable thing that men 
should go elsewhere to better their con- 
dition, we had no right to take any step to 
force them unwillingly to encounter the 
risks and terror of wandering without 
daily food. If the situation of the la- 
bouring man was such that it would be- 
nefit him to go, it was the duty of those 
who tovk an interest in him to show him 


| that he would be benefited by such a 


step; but they are not to attempt to 
drive him away by refusing him those 
advantages which might render his lot 
more endurable than before. It was not 
so much a matter of surprise that the 
labouring men of this country should be 
so unwilling as they are to leave their 
parishes or to emigrate. First of all, the 
Law of Settlement generally rendered it a 
matter of the utmost risk for a man in 
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that class of society to leave his parish. 
There was a chance of his being driven 
back to it, or of falling in with careless 
or inattentive Unions or Guardians, who 
might refuse him relief until the time 
had elapsed when starvation had done its 
work. It was all very well and very 
pleasant, sometimes, for the man of ca- 
pital to travel through the world—very 
well for those who had some means 
at their command to go elsewhere in 
search of a happier fate than was accorded 
to them at home. But let them conceive 
the position of a labouring man, with a 
family to provide for, and entirely de- 
pendent upon his daily wages for their 
daily bread. He was in no very favour- 
able position either for travelling or emi- 
grating. He might go into a county where 
he was not certain of finding work, and 
where, not having capital to fall back upon, 
and thus wait until he got work, he must 
necessarily starve in the meantime. He 
must say, that even if it were a desirable 
thing that labourers should not be con- 
fined to particular localities, but that they 
should move about, and circulate through- 
out the country —it was a very great 
cruelty in any person to refuse them al- 
lotments, in order to induce them to leave 
their parishes. He would only further re- 
mark, that this matter of giving a tenancy 
of land to the poor was not the only 
matter with regard to the poor which 
they had been obliged to treat by legisla- 
tion, and by the establishment of societies 
for carrying out certain purposes. It might 
have been supposed that when poor men 
wanted to borrow money, they might be 
left to manage for themselves as the rich 
were ; but the Legislature had intervened 
and had passed measures for the establish- 
ment of savings’ banks, providing him with 
the advantage ef a place of safe deposit for 
his money. As they had established loan 
and other societies for his advantage, it 
was equally necessary that Acts of Parlia- 
ment should be passed to assist him in ob. 
taining land, and to give him the necessary 
security in such a transaction; and he 
trusted, the House would by its legislation 
take care of that, as it had done of other 
matters. He should be sorry, indeed, if, 
by their legislation, they interfered with 
the voluntary exertions of individual pro- 
prietors. The relations subsisting between 
them and their allotment tenants was a 
relation which, so far from wishing to 
interfere with, he was only anxious to 
see enlarged. His Bill would not interfere 
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with them. It would only come into 
operation in places where it was required, 
and there he believed it would be found 
to confer many and great benefits upon 
the poor man, by increasing his comforts 
and his means of living. The best effects 
had been observed to flow from it in many 
districts where the experiment had been 
tried, and many places had been unpav- 
perised by the adoption of the proposed 
system. Men had been kept off the parish, 
had been raised in moral worth and selfs 
estimation, and had been made contented, 
happy, useful members of society. The 
subject was an humble one; but not, he 
trusted, unworthy of the attention of the 
House, and he would conclude by moving 
for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. Hume did not rise to trouble the 
House with many observations on the Bill. 
He thought, however, that it held out ex- 
pectations which could not be realised. It 
was a doubt with him whether, if the al- 
lotment system were adopted in England, 
there would not be a state of things in this 
country, which, since he had had the hon- 
our of sitting in Parliament, had heen con- 
sidered as the cause of all the evils of Tre. 
land—a multiplying of small allotments— 
bringing in poverty in their train, and in- 
creasing the evils under which the country 
was already suffering. Therefore it was 
that he expressed his fears that the temp- 
tation held out could not be realised. His 
opinion was, that where gentlemen were 
anxious to give allotments to their la- 
bourers, they could do it more effectually 
without an Act of Parliament than with it. 
He had a dread also of putting in the 
hands of parish authorities the right of 
raising money for the purpose of granting 
allotments. 

Mr. B. Escott said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman whu moved for leave to bring in the 
Bill had told the House that there was no. 
thing compulsory in it. At the present 
moment he was not aware how the Bill 
would interfere with advantage on behalf 
of allotments, unless there was something 
of a compulsory character in the Bill, be- 
cause at the present moment every land« 
owner had the free power to grant allot- 
ments to whomsoever he chose. He did not 
see how that was to be altered with advan- 
tage to the labourer, without the introduc. 
tion of something in the nature of compul- 
sion into the Bill. So far as the allotment 
system had hitherto been beneficial—and 
he could not say that it had been univer- 
sally beneficial—but so far as it had been 
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beneficial, it had been so without the inter- ; landlord as the Marquess of Londonderry. 
ference of au Act of Parliament. I[n his There the small holders, under such a head 
opinion, the way to serve the working po- | landlord, lived in every comfort, and re- 
pulation was, to extend the means of giv- | ceived every attention and kindness from 
ing them employment. (him. There was no class of the commu- 

Lord John Manners perfectly agreed | nity in greater comfort. He must observe 


with the hon. Member that if they would that half an acre would be no benefit, but 
an evil, unless the holder of it had employ- 


give to the poor man a cottage and garden, | 

it would be doing better for him than that | ment elsewhere. They ought to recollec- 
which was proposed by the present Bill. | that the poor agriculturist of England 
The case, however, in which this Bill would | never had the means of raising himself 
apply was where there was not a resident | above the position of a poor labourer. 
landlord: for instance, he might refer to | The labourer who began with a small hold- 
the frame-work knitters in the midland | ing had the means afforded to him of bet- 
parts of England; these could not get/ tering his condition, and at length of en- 
gardens under the present circumstances, | joying every comfort that the peasant could 
whereas if the House passed this Bill, he | require. 


had not the slightest doubt, from his know- | 
ledge of the class to whom he referred, | 
that they would be greatly benefited by 
it. He could not avoid saying that the 
feelings and opinions of the people them. 
selves ought to be respected on this ques- 
tion. Now, the feelings of the people, he 
was aware, had been strongly excited with 
regard to it. They were perfectly unani- 
mous on the subject ; and it was to be | 
hoped that the House would pass a mea- | 
sure which would facilitate the poor obtain- 
ing land—that was, by the means proposed | 
by his hon. Friend. Where the beuefits | 
were so great as they were expected to be | 
from such a measure, he called upon the | 
House to do its duty in passing it; and | 
this he would say, that he was sure the | 
overworked and underpaid artisans and 
mechanics of this country would ever feel | 
grateful to them for such a proof of their | 
sympathy. 
Mr. Sharman Crawford remarked, in | 
answer to an observation made by the hon. | 
Member for Montrose, that there was a 
great mistake as to the poverty of Ireland 
being connected with small holdings. The 
system in Ireland of letting land by “ con- 
acre” was mixed up with the severe distress 
of the people. Under that system the poor 
were obliged to take small patches of land | 
—half an acre, or less—for the purpose of | 
planting their potatoes, and for which they | 
had to pay at the rate of eight guincas the | 
acre. That was not the universal rule, how- 
ever, with respect to small holdings in 
Ireland. Where these were taken under | 
proper regulations—where they were held 
under the head landlord, and under a rea- 
sonable rent—there was no part of Ireland | 
in which the people lived in greater com- 
fort. He would instance one estate as ‘I- 
lustrative of this: it was that of such a 


| 
i 
| 
} 
! 
| 


| he had made. 


Mr. Roebuck remarked that the Bill pro- 
posed a change in the whole system of the 


' condition of the labouring classes, and it 


therefore demanded the attention, and the 
serious attention, of the Government. He 
called upon the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite to look to the machinery that was 
to be introduced, and to consider that it 
was proposed to make applicable a certain 
portion of the poor-rates for the purpose of 
carrying the Bill into effect. He hoped 
that they would not go into a Committee 


| on the Bill without having a distinct de- 


claration from Her Majesty’s Government 
as to whether the Bill met with their ap- 
probation, and how far it would square 
with their other legislation affecting the 
condition of a large portion of the popula- 
tion of this country. 

Sir J. Graham observed, that when a 
311] similar to this had been before the 
House he had then stated his opinion re- 
specting it. As to the measure before 
them, he agreed with the opinions indi- 
cated by the hon. Members for Montrose 
and Bath, that one provision of it was very 
chjectionable, namely, that which would 
make the poor-rates a security for the rent. 
He held that to be objectionable. He un- 


| derstood the hon. Member to state that it 


was to be only a permissive measure— 
amounting, as the hon. Member had termed 
it, to the hiring of land. He quite agreed 
with his noble Friend in thinking that if 
it were permissive for the landlord to give 


| land with cottages, it would be preferable, 


subject, however, to the observation that 
He must say that he was 
anxious to see the Bill before them, for as 
far as he could then learn of its provisions, 
it appeared to him to be a decided im- 
provement upon the Bill of last year. Last 
year it was proposed that an acre of land 
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should be given—now half an acre was 
proposed. He thought the smaller was 
preferable to the larger quantity. It was 
he considered, a matter of infinite honour 
to the hon. Gentleman, that he had be- 
stowed so much attention on the subject ; 
and it would, in his opinion, be highly in- 
decorous in that House to offer any oppo- 
sition to the proposal to introduce such a 
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many others, there was a poor man stand- 
ing by, changing a note. This poor man 
restrained himself as long as he could from 


joining in the conversation of his superiors: 


he could, however, hold out no longer, and 
he thus addressed them—‘‘ Gentlemen, you 


| may say what you like, but | know that it 


measure. Any measure likely to benelit the , 


poor of this country was worthy of the at- 
tention of the House. The distress and 
poverty of the agricultural peasantry could 
not safely be overlooked by that House. 


Any measure, then, which held out a rea- | 


sonable expectation of advancing their com- 


| 


| 


is a good plan, and that it has made a man 
of me.” He went afterwards and saw that 
man on his allotment. The man had then 
three pigs in his sty ; he had, too, a field 
under potatoes, and there was a chaise cart 
at his door. Four or five years before that 
man was a common labourer, earning but 
10s. a week. He found that the chaise 
cart belonged to two men, who wished to 


forts and promoting their enjoyments must | buy this person's potatoes, and he was able, 
be regarded with respectful attention, and | from his independent position, to refuse the 


with a favourable anticipation of its success. 
In introducing this Bill, he then said he 
looked to it with favour, and with hope 
that a successful issue might be the result 
of the hon. Gentleman’s labours. 

Mr. Mangles observed that the hon. 
Member for Winchester had spoken in a 
deprecating tone of this measure, and had 
suggested whether the Jaudlords could not 
do better for the poor, by supplying them 
with employment. He lived in a poor 
agricultural district, and could say that, 
except in the heat of the hay and corn 
harvest, the poor were out of employment 
often for many weeks together. How, 
then, were they to be benefited? During 





the recess he had paid a great deal of at- | 


price they offered him. ‘The same man 
brought him to another field, which he had 
been able to take. For that field the man 
paid 3/. an acre, and said he was able to 
make a large profit on it. He differed 
with the right hon, Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State as to the quantity of land 
allowable to be taken under this system, 
The quantity should depend on the amount 
of labour the occupant was able to give to 
it. If a man got employment from other 
sources, half, or quarter, of an acre might 
be sufficient. He should give his most 
cordial support to the Bill. 

Motion agreed to. Bill brought in—read 
a first time. 


tention to the subject of allotments, and| _Exrenses or Passtne Private Biuts.] 
there were two important points connected | Mr. Hume said, he had given notice of a 
with it, on which he had arrived at a posi- | Motion for a “return of the titles of all 
tive conclusion. He had consulted a great Private Bills passed during the last Session 
many Gentlemen—and ladies toc—amongst | of Parliament, together with the names of 
the rest Mrs. Davies Gilbert, and he could ; Parliamentary agents and _ solicitors by 
say, that there was no subject of equal | whom such Bills were solicited and obtain- 
magnitude on which he had found testi- ed ; stating also the aggregate amount of 
mony so unanimous in its favour. He had! their bills of charges, under the separate 
never found one person who had tried it, | heads for soliciting and passing such Bills 
find fault with it. Mrs. Davies Gilbert | through Parliament; stating also how 
assured him it had never failed in a single | many of such Bills have been taxed, and by 
instance under her management. He| whom.” His object was to direct the at- 
thought he was right in saying that that | tention of the House to the subject, with 


lady had informed him, that in 400 allot- 


ments, and for eleven years, not one holder | 
That, then, | 
was one important point as to the success | 
Another important point | 
| exorbitant expenses of soliciting and agency, 
In | 


had failed in paying his rent. 


of the measure. 
was this—that he never knew an intelligent 
labourer who was not favourable to it. 
West Surrey, where there was a large 
number of gentlemen talking in the 
bank on this subject, and where he was de- 


fending the system almost alone against | 


| a view to the adoption of some remedy for 


what was considered a great evil by all 
parties who had occasion to come to that 
House for Private Bills. He did not com- 
plain of the fees of the House, but of the 


against which there was no check. In the 
hope that the Government would take up 
the matter, it was not his intention to press 
his Motion. 

Mr. Cardwell said, the Government were 
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most anxious to adopt any practicable plan 
for bringing the expenses of Private Lills 
within reasonable limits ; but, as tlic hon. 
Member was aware, there were very great 
difficulties in dealing with the matter. The 
fees of the House, the hon. Member had 
admitted, were not excessive. The ques- 
tion then was, whether they ought to in- 
terfere to keep down the other expenses 
by some system of taxation? The hon. 
Gentleman, however, must not forget that 
the parties to these Private Bills were not 
now altogether without a remedy, as the 
agents could not recover for any unreason- 


able expenses. 

Mr. B. Escott concurred in the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for Montrose, that 
some means for limiting the expense of 
such Bills should be devised, and put in 
practice. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House adjourned at a quarter to twelve 
o'clock. 
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Debtors’ Act.—By Mr. Christopher, from Medical Prac- 
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eal Practice Bill (1844),—By Mr. Bouverie, from Justices 
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Law Amendment Act.—By Mr. Blewitt, from Tredegar 
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and by Sir Thomas Hepburn, for Improving the Condi- 
tion of Schoolmasters (Scotland).—By Mr. Bankes, from 
Henty Charles Deshon, complaining of Board of Guar- 
dians' of Sturminster Union—By Viscount Ebrington, 
from Tradesmen of Vauxhall, and Inhabitants of St. 
Olave, Southwark, for Abolishing the Tolls on Waterloo 
and other Bridges, 
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Van Dizemen’s Lanp ]. Mr. Ewart 
wished to ask a question of the hon. Gentle- 
ian the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. By Act of Parliament the jus- 
tices of Yan Diemen’s Land were, he be- 
lieved, empowered to visit the different 
prisons and penitentiaries of that island. 
He had been informed that obstructions 
had been given to the exercise of this duty 
on the part of the magistrates, and that, 
oa their applying for permission to enter 
into one of the female factories or prisons, 
they were informed that they could not be 
allowed to do so without the authority of 
an officer called the Comptroller-General. 
He believed it was of great importance 
that the magistrates should have the power 
of visiting the prisons; he, therefore, 
wished to ask whether any information had 
been received by the Government of this 
complaint of obstruction ? 

Mr. G. W. Hope, in answer to the 
question of the hon. Gentleman, had to 
state that no official report of that com- 
plaint had been received by Her Majesty’s 
Government; but there had been received 
a private letter from Van Diemen’s Land 
mentioning the circumstance. _ The com- 
munication was, however, strictly private, 
and in no way in the shape of a complaint, 
The letter stated that any newspaper pa- 
ragraph upon the subject must be taken 
with great qualification. The proper and 
official course for any such complaint to 
be made was to the Governor of the island, 
whose duty it would be to forward it to 
Her Majesty’s Government at home, No 
such course, however, bad been pursued ; 
no complaint had been made to Sir Eard- 
ley Wilmot; and no official account had 
been received from him respecting it. 


Sugar Duties. 


Tue Sucar Douries.] Mr. Thornely,: 
I wish to repeat. the question which I put 
yesterday to the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury. I yesters 
day stated that a quantity of sugar had 
reached this country from the United 
States, which was notoriously the produce 
of slave labour. The question which I 
then put has become of more importance, 
because to-day I find that samples have 
arrived of cargoes of two or three: ship+ 
ments from New Orleans. The question 
I wish to put -is this, whether this sugar, 
the produce of Louisiana, and therefore 
the produce of slave labour, will be ad- 
mitted at the same rate of duty as sugar 

M 
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from China, Java, and Manilla, which is 
considered the produce of free labour ? 
Sir Robert Peel: There are certain 
countries—the United States being one of 
them-—where sugar is prodaced by the la- 
bour of slaves. The United States, and 
one or two other countries, have concluded 
Reciprocity Treaties with this country, 
which Treaties stipulate that the prodace 
of such countries shall be admitted into 
this country on the footing of the most 
favoured nation. That, I apprehend, is 
the state of the case. But, up to this 


hour, there has beeu no official informa- | 


tion received by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, from the Custom-house, with re- 
spect to the arrival of this shipment of 
sugar, nor has any communication been 
made to the Treasury Board upon the 
subject, nor any application for an Order 
in Council which would be necessary be- 
fore the sugar could be admitted. At 
present, I apprehend that the sugar could 
not be admissible, for no Order in Council 
has been issued for its admission from the 
United States. At the same time | have 
no hesitation in saying that' my construc- 
tion of the Treaty is, that sugar from the 
United States would, under the Reciprocity 
Treaties, be admissible on the same terms 


and footing as sugar from Java, Manilla, 
and China. 

Mr. Thornely bad heard the answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman with great sa- 


tisfaction. He begged simply to state 
that the produce of sugar in Louisiana was 
such as would give great profit on its ex- 
portation to this country, and that there 
was every reason to believe the new trade 
would be carried on to a very considerable 
extent. 

Mr. Ewart said, there was another ques- 
tion connected with this subject, which he 
was anxious to have answered. He wished 
to know whether the right hon. Baronet 
was aware that all the sugar coming from 
Louisiana was brown Muscovado sugar, 
and, therefore, would come into this 
country at the duty of 23s.,and not at 
28s.? So that, in fact, this slave-grown 

~ sugar of the United States would be im- 
ported at a lower duty than the free-labour 
sugar of Java, Siam, and Manilla. 

Sir R. Peel declined entering into any 
argument upon the subject at present. 


New Houses or PaRLIaAMENT.] Mr. 
H. R. Yorke begged to ask the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
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when the statements of the total estimated 
cost of the building of the New Houses of 
Parliament according to the latest plan 
approved, would be laid apon the Table? 
Also, whether the noble Lord would lay 
upon the Table of the House Mr, Barry's 
last half-yearly Report of the progress of 
the works to the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests; and also, seeing the incon. 
venience of the present temporary arrange. 
ments, whether the New House of Com. 
mons would be ready for occupation at the 
commencement of 1847, the latest period 
alluded to in the Report of the Select Com- 
| mittee of last Session, 

The Earl of Lincoln boped he should be 
able to relieve the hon. Gentleman’s anx- 
iety upon the subject of his first question, 
He (Lord Lincoln) had no reason to anti- 
cipate that the cost of the New Houses of 
Parliament would at all materially exceed 
the estimate. There would be a small ex. 
cess, arising from two addilions to the 
original plan, but not at all from avy fault 
of the architect exceeding his original es- 
timate. He should be prepared to Jay on 
the Table of the House to-morrow a state- 
ment of the total cost of the two Elouses 
of Parliament, by which it would appear 
that the small excess above tbe estimate 
mentioned last year was chiefly in conse- 
quence of two items which he would ex- 
plain. The original estimated cost was 
926,3192.; to that was now to be added 
the sum of 800/. for certain alterations in 
theVictoria Tower, and the sum of 1 ,794I. 
for the building of a residence for the 
Clerk of the Crown. So that the whole 
amount of the estimate would be but 
928,9132, He would also lay on the Ta- 
ble to-morrow the half-yearly Report of 
the architect, which was made up to the 
28th of January. As to the third and 
last question, whether the New House of 
Commons would be prepared for their re. 
ception by the Session of 1847, he (the 
Earl of Lincoln) had to answer, that he 
had seen the architect this morning, who 
assured him that be saw no reason to 
withdraw the declaration which he had 
made last year, namely, that the New 
Houses would be ready in 1847. 


Large Towns. 


| 





IntzRMeNT IN Lance Towns.] Lord 
Mahon said, that he had a question to 
ask the right hon. Baronet, with refer- 
ence to a subject upon which the hon. 
Member for Lymington had a Motion 
on the Paper, the practice of interment 
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in large towns. The House would re- 
collect that a Committee sat upon this 
subject in 1842, and that that Committee 
had in their Report earnestly recom- 
mended the question to the consideration 
of the Government. He wished to know 
whether Government were now engaged 
in considering any measure to remove the 
evils complained of ? 

Sir J. Graham could assure the noble 
Lord that he had considered the recom- 
mendation of the Committee referred to, 
and had repeatedly given his attention to 
this subject; but he was bound to say, 
that the more he had considered it, the 
more was he convinced of the difficulty of 
legislating upon it. He had not been 
able to frame any measure satisfactory to 
his own judgment, and he was not there- 
fore in a condition to bring any Bill into 
the House on this subject during the 
present Session. He feared that any 
prohibition of interment within the walls 
of acity would not be in harmony with 
the feelings of a great body of the 


people. 


Property Tax.}] On the Motion that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair to go into 


Committee on the Property Tax Bill, 
Captain Bernal Osborne said, that in 
tising to oppose this Bill, he hoped the 
right hon. Baronet opposite would not 
suppose that he was offering any factious 


opposition to it. But when he heard the 
noble Lord the Member for London and 
other hon. Gentlemen say, that they in- 
tended to support the measure, although 
they could not approve of it, he felt that 
he should not be doing his duty to his 
constituents if he did not oppose it on the 
present occasion. If he were only sup- 
ported by one Member he should di- 
vide the House, and would, therefore, 
move that the House go into Committee 
on the Bill that day six months. 

Mr. Muntz begged the attention of the 
House for a few moments, while he ex- 
plained the reasons why he was opposed 
to the principle of the right hon. Baronet 
of continuing the Income Tax. Although 
be had in the first instance voted in favour 
of it, circumstances were now, in his opi- 
nion, completely altered. He had voted 
for the Property and Income Tax on the 
ground that additional taxes were neces- 
sary, and because he felt satisfied at the 
(ime that any additional taxation on arti- 
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cles of general consumption would be 
unjust. But the case was now different. 
The question now was not whether taxes 
should be imposed, but whether one or 
more taxes should be repealed; and the 
difference in the circumstances would, in 
his opinion, justify the difference in his 
votes. When he supported the original 
Bill, he expressed his objections to the 
tax on income on the ground of its injus- 
tice; and his opinion in this respect had 
been fully confirmed by what had since 
occurred. He had never met a single 
Commissioner under the Act who had not 
admitted that the injustice of the tax was 
quite evident, and that many people who 
had no income paid the tax merely to 
maintain a station in society. He did not 
oppose the tax in consequence of its being 
a Property Tax. On the contrary, he 
would willingly vote for its being quadru- 
pled; but he objected to it as it now 
stood. Another reason why he objected 
to the tax was, that he considered that 
the House and the country were labour. 
ing under a gross misconception with re- 
gard to it, in belieying that it would be 
removed at the end of three years. In 
this they were deceived. In his opinion 
the tax would be perpetual, and would 
descend not only to their children but to 
their grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren. He was inclined to admit that the 
country was in some degree prosperous, 
and that a certain amount of improvement 
had taken place. But the reason was 
evident. The right hon. Baronet had im- 
proved, to a certain extent, the condition 
of the industrious classes at the expense of 
the other classes.” He had relieved ma- 
nufactures by robbing agriculture. That 
was merely robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
What he wished to know was, who was 
to pay Peter? An hon. Member had said 
that the right hon. Baronet was a bird 
upon’ whose tail it was difficult to put 
salt. But the right hon. Baronet had 
succeeded in putting salt on their tails. 
He made these remarks with no bad 
feeling towards the right hon. Gentle. 
man. He admitted that a certain im- 
provement had taken place; what he 
doubted was its continuance. He could 
not, however, sit down without express- 
ing his opinion that the tax on income 
was a tax most vexatious, inquisitorial, 
and unjust. 

Mr. F. T. Baring said, that if he really 
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believed it to be in the power of the House, 
having a due regard to the finances of the 
country, to get rid of the Income Tax, no 
temptation to try a great experiment—no 
temptation to take off other taxes— would 
ever induce him to forget the pledge given 
when the tax was first imposed, or to pre- 
fer it to any other tax, his opinion being 
that a tax on income should be the last 
tax which should be imposed. But had 
they the power of taking off the Income 
Tax? What was their real financial con- 
dition? Last year, when the right hon. 
Baronet brought forward his Budget, he 
told the right hon. Baronet that he thought 
if the Income Tax was to be continued, the 
better course would have been for the right 
hon. Baronet to have cume down to the 
House, and proposed its continuance for 
three years; and that during that period 
he should endeavour to employ the surplus 
in a manner to give relief to the country, 
and at the same time in a way which would 
not have endangered the taking off the In- 
come Tax at the end of the term originally 
proposed. He did not allude to this with a 
view to a re-discussion of the question ; he 
alluded to it in justification of himself, and 
to show that the course which he was now 
about to follow, he then pointed out as the 
best course. What was the real state of the 
finances? It was necessary that there 
should be no delusion on the matter; and 
that they should distinctly understand whe- 
ther they had a surplus to deal with, and 
whether they would be able to take off 
the Income Tax or not. What was their 
position? According to the estimate of 
the right hon. Gentleman, the estimated 
Revenue, not including the Property. Tax, 
was to be taken at 47,900,000/., and the 
estimated Expenditure at 49,700,000/., 
leaving a deficiency of 1,800,000/. Was 
that the whole of the deficiency? He 
recollected that hon, Gentlemen opposite 
used formerly to contend that it was expe- 
dient to leave what they called « margin to 
meet casual expenses, and those checks of 
revenue which they had so often experi- 
enced. He did not believe that they could 
place the finances of the country in a really 
satisfactory position unless they had some 
margin of that kind ; and if they took that 
into consideration, he did not see how they 
could get rid of the Income Tax without 
imposing taxes to the amount of at least 
2,000,000/. That was his only justifica- 
tion for voting for the Income Tax. He had 
voted for it because he was not prepared to 
leave the revenue of the country in a state 
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of deficiency. He cared not what taunts 
were thrown out against him ; but he, for 
one, would not be a party to creating a 
great deficiency in the revenue; and he 
must say that he did not think it would be 
wise, after having had recourse to so strong 
a financial measure, to take off the tax in 
question, and to refuse all the advantages 
resulting from it. That was a course which 
no man in his senses ought to pursue ; and 
he was surprised to find that his hon. 
Friend near him (Captain Osborne) had 
thought the opposite course unintelligible. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) said 
that he and his Friends around him had 
spoken against the tax, and yet had voted 
in its favour ; and the right hon. Baronet 
asked,—‘* Why do you not vote against 
the Income Tax if you disapprove of it, 
and propose certain other taxes to meet the 
trifling deficiency ?” But it was quite a 
different thing to opposing a tax when it 
was first proposed, and when once imposed, 
to repeal it, for the purpose of replacing it 
by other new taxes. By the present ar- 
rangement, it was proposed to continue the 
tax for three years, for the purpose of meet- 
ing the deficiency, and to tal.e off other taxes 
to relieve the people; if le voted against 
the tax, he must impose other taxes to the 
amount of 2,000,000/. However hostile 
to the Income Tax, he was not prepared, 
under such circumstances, to refuse the 
continuance of the tax for a limited time; 
but he would not be a party to making the 
Income Tax a part of the permanent finan- 
cial system of that country. He thought 
it would be unwise to do so, and had always 
opposed, and would continue to oppose, any 
such attempt. Admitting that some tax was 
necessary, and that the Property ‘T'ax was re- 
quired temporarily, he had next to consider 
the propositions of the right hon. Baronet ; 
and as he (Mr. Baring) had not hitherto had 
an opportunity of addressing the House on 
this question, he hoped they would pardon 
him for a few moments while he referred 
to the subject. In the first place, he could 
not conceive how they could argue, the 
question of the Income Tax without going 
into the whole of the financial arrange- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman ; and, 
in looking at these arrangements, he must 
say that he sincerely regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman had, at so great a risk 

to the revenue, left himself with so small a 

surplus as 90,000/. or 100,0002. It did 

appear to him to be a small surplus to rely 

on. And on what did that surplus. rest? 

On the Sugar Duties. And on what.did 
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the Sugar Duties rest? On the calcula- 
tion that the consumption of sugar would 
be increased by the proposed alteration by 
nearly one-fifth beyond what it was in the 
year of the greatest consumption ever known 
in this country, and that that consumption 
would be supplied by the coming in of 
certain sugars at a higher rate of duty. 
Now, they hardly knew, at the present 
time, what the duties were upon which the 
right hon. Baronet might be obliged to fall 
back ; but it was clear that if the classifica- 
tion were abandoned, there would be little 
prospect of a surplus. The hon. Member 
for Newark, late President of the Board of 
Trade, had warned the right hon. Baronet 
that he would not get the amount he ex- 
pected from the Sugar Duties; and he 
must say that it was his opinion, as well as 
that of many of the more reasonable parties 
out of doors, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, having had recourse to the strongest 
financial measures, had gone too far in 
what he himself had called a bold experi- 
ment. He now came to the taxes which 
it was proposed to repeal. He would at 
once admit that they could not take off any 
tax without eventually benefiting the in- 
dustry of the country ; but there were cer- 
tain taxes the repeal of which would ope- 
rate more rapidly than others. He could 
not see in the proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman anything to charm the lower 
classes. No doubt the reduction of the 
duty on sugar would be a great boon ; but 
unfortunately the right hon. Baronet could 
not deal with it on the principles of free 
trade. He was obliged to except it from 
the general rules of common sense; and 
the reduction proposed could not be ex- 
pected to produce the benefits which it 
would have done if it had been effected in 
amore rational way. He was very much 
afraid that the course proposed to be adopted 
by the right hon. Baronet would neither 
give the benefit to the revenue nor the 
consumer. He next came to the glass 
duties; and he believed that the abolition 
of those duties would be a great relief to 
the trade. Having said thus much, he 
must add, that he doubted much whether 
the lower classes would be much benefited 
by therepeal. They would gain indirectly 
by {the repeal of the glass, or any other 
duty ;\but the direct benefit would be very 
small, and be long before it eame into effect. 
There was another duty which the right 
hon. Baronet proposed toremit. Theright 

on. Baronet need not rely on any support 
of his with respect to the remission of the 
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auction duty. For his part, he would have 
preferred a reduction of the duty on ma- 
rine assurances, or on soap, to that of 
the auction duty. Indeed, there was not a 
single tax, but a strong case could be 
made out in favour of its remission, by 
reference to the Reports of the Com- 
missioners of Excise. The most per- 
fectly conclusive and satisfactory evidence 
against any given particular tax might 
be adduced from these Reports. Now, 
they should consider on the present oc- 
casion the selection made by the right hon. 
Baronet with reference to a remission of 
taxation. The Budget had been called 
the poor man’s Budget. It was true they 
gave the poor man something; but did 
the proposition of the Government touch 
the poor man’s immediate necessaries ? 
No; it did not touch the poor man’s 
bread, nor cheese, nor his butter, nor 
his soap, nor his tea, nor his tobacco, 
nor his coffee — though, he admitted, 
that some relicf had on a former occasion 
been shown with regard to the latter 
named article ; but he did not think the 
right hon. Baronet did all that he might, 
or ought, with his surplus revenue. He 
was not so enamoured of the right hon. 
Baronet’s proposal as many of his sup- 
porters in and out of the House had ex- 
pressed themselves. But the right hon, Ba- 
ronet said, in the calculations he had entered 
into, and the changes he proposed, one 
great object he had in view was to get rid 
of the Income Tax in the course of three 
years. Hedoubted whether the perform- 
ance of the right hon. Baronet in this 
matter would equal his promises. He had 
no doubt that the right hon. Gentleman as to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had a firm 
conviction that he would be enabled to do 
without that tax. The right hon. Gentle. 
man said no man could speak positively 
what might occur in three years hence ; but 
looking at the premises, he felt satisfied 
that the revenue would right itself before 
the expiration of that time. When the right 
hon. Gentleman used that language, it re- 
minded him of certain opinions ascribed to 
a gentleman, named Prosperity Robinson. 
But he would ask the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, and the House, one question, and 
that was, did they expect the revenue to 
increase to the amount of 5,000,000/. b 

taking off 3,000,000/., or 4,000,000. of 
taxes. He did not think such a result 
would be the case, although he had the 
greatest possible confidence in the strength 
and elasticity of the resources of this 
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country, and had never, whether at one tween 3,000,000/. and 4,000,0001 had 
side of the House or the other, joined ; been sustained. If the right hon. Gentle. 
with those who indulged in the language | man would turn then to the second period, 
of despondency ; but he could neither agree | and compare the average amount of taxa. 
with the expectations nor figuresof the right | tion for the years 1827, 1828, and 1899, 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gentle- | with the average amount of the years 1837, 
man had directed attention to the year 1816, | 1838, and 1839, when taxes to the amount 
and the state of the revenue at that period, | of 9,600,0002. had been taken off, the loss 
when 3,000,000/. of taxes were taken off; | to the revenue he would find had been 
and had stated that the revenue soon righted about 4,600,0007. By reference to Returns 
itself. But the right hon. Gentleman had | moved for by the hon. Member for the 
forgotten the Income Tax which then | Tower Hamlets, it would be seen that be- 
existed. In 1815 the ordinary revenue | teen the years 1815 and 1830 the amount of 
paid into the Exchequer had been | taxes taken off had been about 18,000,000/,, 
71,900,000/._ [The Chancellor of the | and the result was during the period a loss 
Exchequer: Including the Income Tax.]; to the revenue of between 7,000,000) 
Exactly so; he thought the right hon. | and 8,000,000/, The House would recol- 
Gentleman had forgotten the Income Tax, | lect that in the whole of the right hon, 
which made a difference of no less than | Gentleman’s explanation upon this sub- 
fourteen millions and a half. In 1815 | ject, he said that in taking off the taxes he 
then, as he had stated, the ordinary reve- | proposed to remove, he would not only be 
nue had been 71,900,0002., while in 1819 conferring a certain amount of relief on a 
it was but 52,155,000/., thus showing a/ large portion of the community, but that 
loss of above 19,000,000/. That was not) he would ‘be borne out in doing so by the 
a very consolatory result for the very first | history of the acts of those who had pre. 


case on which the right hon. Gentleman 
relied. It was on those grounds that the 
Cabinet had taken up their impression that 
the Income Tax could be taken off at the 
end of three years. Other cases were more 
clear. On the decline of trade in a bad 
year, taxes were taken off to relieve it ; in 
another year, trade revives and the revenue 
improved ; and then it was said that this 
was the result of the remission of taxation. 
To a certain extent he admitted this. But 
when he came to look into the Returns on 
the Table of the House, he did not see 
anything to justify the position which the 
Government had taken. He would take 
two different periods, and would group 
certain years in two distinct classes, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the comparative 
state of the revenue at those respective 
times. In the years 1822, 1823, 1824, 
1825, and 1826, there had been a large 
amount of taxation taken off. From the years 
1832, also, to the year 1836, a large 
amount of taxation had also been taken 
off. At both those periods there had been 
a great reduction in the amount of taxation. 
Now, for the first period he had named, 
taking the average amount of the revenue 
for the years 1820 to 1824 or 1825, and 
comparing it with the average amount 
of the revenue for the years 1827, 1828, 
and 1829, the right hon. Gentleman 
would find that after having taken off 
13,000,000/. of taxes, the revenue had 
not righted itself; but that a loss of be- 


ceded him in office. From the year 1815 
to the year 1833, about 33,000,000/. of 
taxes had been taken off, by which no less 
than 22,000,000/. were lost to the revenue. 
And now he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman how he proposed to persuade 
this House that in his financial statement 
he meant to carry out the pledge he had 
given relative to the alleviation of taxes? 
There was one point to which he wished 
particularly to allude; but that he con- 
sidered it of importance he would not tres- 
pass upon the attention of the House. 
When first the right hon. Gentleman, 
in the year 1842; proposed the Income 
Tax, he then held out expectations that 
the tax might be taken off at the end of 
three years. He (Mr. Baring) pressed 
him at the time to explain by what means 
such a desirable conclusion was likely to 
be produced ; and argued that no such in- 
crease of revenue was probable as would 
enable the right hon. Baronet to fulfil the 
expectations he was raising. The answer 
of the right hon. Baronet was this—that 
there were two sides of the account which 
he might look to—the income and’ the 
expenditure—that it was not only on ‘the 
increase of income which he relied ; but 
that he had also expectations from the di- 
minution of the expense. It was now 
time to test these expectations of the’ right 
hon, Baronet. Now, he (Mr. Baring) liad 
looked at the amount required for’ defray- 
ing the expenses of the great services of 
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the country ; and he had compared the , 


estimates of the right hon. Gentleman | of taxation ; and ap 
opposite for those services, with the ex- | Tax, during the period it 
penses incurred in 1841, the last year of | 


“Whig mismanagement,” and he had 
found that the estimates of the right 
hon, Gentleman in this item alone, ex- 
ceeded by half a million the expenditure 
of the last year of “ Whig mismanagement.” 
He did not complain of the amount, if 
it should be deemed necessary for the 
sustainment of the honour of the country ; | 
on the contrary, he would not shrink from | 
his share in the responsibility; but he 
could not avoid saying that, after all they | 
had heard from the right hon, Gentleman of 
reduction of taxation, and after the man- 
ner in which the Whig party had been held 
up for “mismanagement” and ‘ jobbing” 
—it was not very satisfactory to have it 
announced that half a million more would 
be required this year for the army and navy 
estimates than was expended for the same 
purpose during the last year of ‘“‘ Whig 
misrule and mismanagement.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
there was so much in the opening of, 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, in 
which he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) was about to coneur, that he did not 
feel it necessary to follow the right hon, 
Gentleman at great length in the several 
topics which he had submitted to the 
House. He need not advert to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement of the Revenue 
and Expenditure of the country, because 
from the figures which had been stated 
by his right hon. Friend on a former oc- 
casion, and which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had repeated, there was no dis- 
pute as to facts. Considering the in- 
creased expenditure which it was necessary 
to incur in the course of the ensuing year, 
and putting out of account those extra- 
ordinary resources which could not be 
looked upon as regular revenue, there was 
no doubt that, independent of the Income 
Tax, there would, at no distant period, 
be a deficiency which would require some 
means of supply, and that formed one 
ground on which his right hon. Friend had 
recommended to the | Sa the continu- 
ance of that tax. If the only object had 
been to make up the deficiency which would 
have existed, of about 1,800,000/., other 
means might have been open for Parlia- 
ment to discuss as available to supply that 
deficiency ; but his right hon. Friend, agree- 
ing in this with the right hon. Gentleman, 
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imperiously called for, was an aggravation 
that the Income 
ad been in force, 
had been paid with willingness on the one 
hand, and had been most productive to the 
revenue on the other, the Government 
thought it well worthy of consideration— 
whether it was not expedient to continue 
that tax, and to raise a larger amount than 
the immediate exigencies of the Public 
Service required ; giving to the people at 
large relief from burdens which pressed 
heavily upon them, and at the same time 
invigorating the Revenue, and affording 
an incentive to the industry of the coun- 
try. That was the ground upon which 
a continuance of the Income Tax was 
proposed ; and, as he understood the right 
hon. Gentleman, to the continuance of 
that tax he made no particular objection ; 
none, at least, which would induce him to 
offer opposition to it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, had gone into some cri- 
ticism upon the whole plan submitted to 
the House on the part of the Government, 
as comprised in the Budget of the year. 
In the first place, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had complained of the surplus of 
Revenue on which the Government calcu- 
lated, as being less than under ordinary 
circumstances they ought to rely upon. 
In that he was not disposed to ditfer from 
the right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman said truly, and he agreed with 
him, that on ordinary occasions, unless there 
was some great end to be attained, some 
prospect that the measures about to be 
taken would infuse fresh vigour into the 
Revenue, it was not prudent to reduce the 
surplus Revenue to 100,000/. or 200,000/. 
in a year; but what was the case on 
the present occasion? The Government 
had adopted measures which they thought 
were calculated to give vigour to indus- 
try, and to promote increase in the Re- 
venue of the country; and as they had 
for the two years to come, as in the year 
preceding, the China money, which in 
other years would not exist, they thought 
they were justified ia leaving the ae 
Revenue within that limit which, under 
ordinary circumstances, it was proper it 
should attain. The right hon. Gentleman 
had also expressed very great doubt with 
respect to the general bearing which the 
reduction of taxation proposed by his right 
hon. Friend on a former occasion might 
have on the comforts of the lower orders 
of people; and, if he had not misunder- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman, he exe 
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pressly stated that, with the exception of 
the reduction of the Sugar Duties, which 
he said would have a material effect upon 
the interests of the lower orders, the taxes 
repealed were not calculated to afford them 
any particular benefit. Upon that point, 
he begged to differ entirely from the right 
hon. Gentleman. There were two modes 
by which the repeal of taxation affected 
the lower orders of the community—either 
by diminishing the price of an article which 
they consumed, or by extending the means 
of employment amongst them, and thereby 
affording them the means of purchasing 
articles from which they would be other- 
wise debarred. It was a narrow view of 
the question to say that benefit was not 
conferred upon the lower orders, because 
the tax taken off did not in the first 
instance affect that which they consumed, 
but affected other interests, supposed to 
be those of the manufacturer or trader, 
and to make no reference to the effect 
which it necessarily had upon the interests 
of the lowest classes of the community. 
Take the article of glass, for instance. It 
was possible that the effect of the removal 
of the glass tax upon the poor consumer of 
glass might for a certain time be limited ; 
he might be unable perhaps to renew that 
glass which he had not at any time been 
in the habit of consuming in considerable 
quantity ; but if the removal of the glass 
tax brought into operation new produc- 
tions of that article, the investment of 
capital in the erection of new works, and 
the employment of an additional number 
of persons, for the purpose of extending 
trade, either in new inventions, or in 
new applications of the skill elicited by 
the remission of vexatious regulations—he 
said, then, that the poor man did derive 
most effectual assistance from the repeal 
of that duty, by the additional employ- 
ment which he obtained ; and by the means 
it placed at his disposal of purchasing arti- 
cles essential to his comfort. Look at the 
cotton tax again. Although the reduction of 
the duty on cotton might not affect light 
articles manufactured from that substance 
worn by the upper classes, it would in a 
greater degree affect fustian, and those 
heavy articles of which the clothes of the 
labouring population were usually com- 
posed—he did not entertain a doubt that 
it would operate sensibly upon articles 
made of cotton, and constituting, generally 
speaking, the clothing of the poor. But 
he had a stronger confidence in the advan- 
tage which it would give the manufacturer, 
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and in the extended employment which he 
would be thereby enabled to offer to the 
poorer classes. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that if one looked into any report 
upon a tax it would be found to be re. 
probated and condemned for some reason 
or other. That might be very true, 
but the question was this—when one of 
two taxes were to be repealed, which was 
the more eligible? And it was only upon 
a comparison of the nature and effects of 
taxes that a judgment could be formed, 
and a decision come to upon that question. 
With regard to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
complaint respecting his misapprehension 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s opinion ; as 
to the auction duty, he begged, if he had 
been understood as represented by the right 
hon. Gentleman, to withdraw the statement. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the Government would have done better if 
they had taken off not the auction duty, 
but the duty on tea, or soap, or tobacco, 
or some other article of general consump- 
tion among the poor. Upon that point 
he differed from the right hon. Gentle- 
man ; for, if there was only the sum of 
250,000/. to be disposed of in the way of 
reducing taxation, it should be disposed of 
in the manner likely to be most beneficial 
tothe community. It was nota fair argu- 
ment to point to other and larger taxes than 
that selected, and say that by repealing 
them there would be a greater benefit to 
the public. Why, if he were to repeal half 
of the duty on tea, or a third of that on soap, 
or the whole of that on tobacco, no doubt 
either of those reductions would be a be- 
nefit to the population; but that was 
not the point to be considered. From tea 
there was derived 3,000,000/., between 
3,000,000/. and 4,000,000/. from tobacco, 
and near 1,000,000/. from soap; if the 
reduction to be made could extend no 
further than 250,000/., not more than a 
mere fraction of any of those duties could 
be taken off, and the advantage of such a 
small reduction would never be felt by the 
public, for it would go into the pockets of 
the trader, or the retailer only, and thus, 
as far as the general benefit of the commu- 
nity was concerned, that sum of 250,000/. 
would be entirely thrown away. Heidid 
not deny that there were other taxes which 
pressed heavily on the public; but, taking 
into view the limited amount to be applied 
to the purpose, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman must admit that it had been 
judiciously applied. He should be prepared 
to show, as had been already shown by 
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those who had inquired into the tax on 
auctions, and laid the reasons for their opi- 
nions before the House, that of the taxes 
producing that amount, or nearly so, that 
was the most unjust in its principles, 
and the fittest to be repealed; and that 
its repeal was not the less essential be- 
cause it caused considerable and compli- 
cated evils in its collection, and throw 
great burdens and difficulties upon the de- 
partment which managed it. After having 
objected to the Budget itself, the right 
hon. Gentleman had proceeded to express 
his opinion as to the probability of the 
Revenue recovering within the time spe- 
cified; but the right hon. Gentleman 
must give him leave to state what was the 
argument he had raised upon that point, 
and how much of it the right hon. Gentle- | 
man made use of, as well as how much he 
excluded from his consideration. First of 
all, he had stated that there was not any 
certainty in matters of thiskind. On that | 
he never gave a positive opinion; no man 
could do so; but he had simply made this 
declaration, that there was a_ probable 
ground for supposing that the Revenue, 
diminished as it would be by the reduction 
about to be made, would, after the expira- 
tion of three years from the present period, 
leave Parliament in a better condition, 
and with a larger discretion to decide as 
to the renewal of the Income Tax for a 
further term. He had stated that his hopes | 
for the future were founded on his experi- | 
ence of the past; and he referred at the | 
same time to facts in relation to the opera- 
tion of this very tax. He had shown that | 
the tax having been proposed in October, | 
1842, the ordinary revenue at that period, 
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nue consequent upon reduction of taxation 
at other periods. ‘The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said, that the Income Tax ended 
in 1816, and should, therefore, be taken 
into account in speaking of the revival of 
the Revenue at that time. Undoubtedly, 
there was great weight in that observation. 
He did not deny it. The Property Tax 
having ceased, the effect was to place a great 
deal of money in the hands of consumers, 
and thus to give a stimulus to trade and 
commerce. But that argument of the 
right hon. Gentlemen would not apply 
to subsequent periods; and the same re- 
sults were found to have arisen, when no as- 
sistance was derived from a Property Tax 
in the repeal of other taxes. But the 
great argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was this,—that where 13,000,0000. 
of taxation were taken off, only 5,000,000/. 
were recovered; and where 9,000,000/. 
were taken off, only about 4,000,000/. 
were recovered. Why, that, as far as the 
basis of the argument went, only proved 
the proposition which he had advanced. 
The only difference of opinion between the 
right hon. Gentleman and himself was as 
tothe last instance quoted, whether the sum 
recovered would be equal to that which the 
ordinary revenue had previously lost. All 
that he had put to the House was, that the 
repeal of taxes to a considerable amount 
did give that stimulus to the industry of 
the country which justified the expectation 
of the recovery and increase of the Revenue 
within a limited period. The fact had been 
admitted, and proved to a large extent ; 
and the last instance, under the operation 
of the Income Tax between 1842 and 1844, 
completely bore it out. The right hon. 
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had been reduced to the extent of about | Gentleman, in the last place, had adverted 
1,400,000. But, comparing the state of the | to the augmentation of supplies which his 
Revenue at the corresponding period last | right hon. Friend had thought it his duty 
year, the amount thus withdrawn from the | to propose; and the right hon. Gentleman 
ordinary revenue was found to have been | had taken some credit to himself and to the 
actually recovered; the umount of the | Government of which he was a Member ; 
ordinary revenue being the same in Oc- | because, during the period he remained in 
tober, 1844, within a very few pounds, | office they were not called upon to make 
as it was in October, 1842. In that in- | suchadditionstothe annual Estimates for the 
stance, then, he had shown that under the | Public Service. They had now arisen from 
operation of the Income Tax the Revenue | necessity which could not be controlled, 
recovered itself in the course of two years; and not from any measure of the present 
and that instance was strictly in point, car- | Government. The necessity for those ad- 
tyitg with it all those elements which the | ditional expenses had arisen from the in- 
right hon. Gentleman thought necessary | troduction of a new element of warfare— 
tovestablish the case. ‘* But,” said the | steam—which, during the period when the 
right hon. Gentleman, “‘ you referred to | right hon. Gentleman was connected with 
antecedent periods.” He admitted that he | Administration, was, to a limited extent 
haddone so. He had attempted to show | only, brought into operation in the world 
that there had been great increase of reve- | as an element of warfare. That new mode 
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of warfare, coupled with the entire change 
of armaments which all nations had 
adopted with respect to maritime forces, 
had necessarily, and must necessarily have 
imposed upon the Minister for the time 
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gradually and prudently, it would be wise 
to revert more to the principle of direct 
taxation, and relieve the indirect taxation 
which pressed so heavily upon the com. 
merce and manufactures of the country, 
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being, whomever he might be, the duty | He believed that if his right hon. Friend 
of placing the army and navy of this| (Mr. Baring) was really anxious to see the 
country upon at least an equal footing, as | duty upon tea, tobacco, soap, and other 


to equipment, with other nations. And 
expense was not only created by that par- 
ticular armament, but by the necessity o 
putting the different ports of this country 
into a proper state of defence against this 
new system of warfare. Therefore, what- 


ever new charges were in the Estimates, | 


they did not arise from any disposition on 
the part of Her Majesty's Government to 
abandon any principles of economy they had 
professed. 
arisen under ordinary circumstances, but 
they were called for by that change in 


the general armament of the world which | 


a new power had introduced, and which it 
was impossible for a great nation like Eng- 
land to overlook or neglect. He had con- 
gratulated himself for some time that the 
right, hon. Gentleman concurred with him 
in the propriety of renewing the Property 
Tax; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
now entertained a different opinion from 
that of Her Majesty’s Ministers, he was 
sure that the time would come when, as in 


former days, the right hon, Gentleman | 


would be in a situation to acknowledge 
that the reduction proposed had been at- 
tended with benefit to the Revenue, and 


conducive to the ultimate prosperity of | 
the country ; and, with that expectation, | 


he trusted that the House would not agree 
to the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Ewart did not coincide with his 


Those charges could not have | 


articles which had been enumerated as 

| bearing with peculiar hardship upon the 
| poor, repealed, he must gradually ap. 
| proach towards a system of direct taxa- 
tion as the only means of fully relieving 

| the poorer classes of this country. With 
reference to the subject more immediately 
under discussion, he begged to observe 
that some exemptions were loudly called 
for, one of which was regarded by Mr. 
Pitt. When he introduced his Income 
| Tax in 1798, he said: ‘* There is one 
' case which, with a view to that class who 
| are really willing to save for the benefit of 
those for whom they are bound to provide, 
demands some modification, It is in 
favour of those who have recourse to that 
easy, certain, and advantageous mode of 
providing for their families by insuring 
their lives. In this Bill, as in the assessed 
taxes, a deduction is allowed for what is 
paid on this account.” This, he thought, 
was a most important exemption ; but he 
did not profess himself to be a friend of 
the Income Tax, which he thought ought 
to be distinguished from a Property Tax, 
His opinion was, that the resumption of 
that sound mode of taxation which pre- 
vailed in the time of Walpole—vamely, 
| taxation upon property — was the only 

wise system of fiscal legislation. 
Mr. Barclay was opposed to the Amend- 
| ment. He considered the Property Tax 
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hon. Friend the Member for Birmingham, | to have been administered in a mild and 
nor with the right hon. Gentleman the | merciful manner, and that on the whole, 
Member for Portsmouth, and he intended | the returns to it had been honourably 
to vote against the Amendment. He | and fairly made. It was his intention 
thought in the latter part of the adminis- | to give his best support to the measure 
tration of the Exchequer by his right hon. | before the House; but he, at the same 
Friend, that the real tendency, which had | time, should say that he did not thiok 
been pointed out by the wants of the times, | his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
was, that they should not impose any/|of the Exchequer had correctly under- 
more taxes upon imports, but that they | stood the feelings of the House on the 
should revert to taxes upon property. His! subject before them, when he had at- 
right hon. Friend touched those two keys | tempted to excite their hilarity by some 
of taxation; he tried his 5 per cent. upon | of his observations. He considered, the 
imports, and found that fail him; but | reductions in taxation which were ‘pfo- 


when he tried his 10 per cent. upon the 
assessed taxes, he obtained an increase of 
revenue. He (Mr. Ewart) was. con- 
vinced that, so far as it could be done, 


posed to be made by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite were calculated to proveof 
the most important utility to the country. 
He believed the intended abolition of thé 
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duty on glass would be most useful, and he when the right hon. Baronet altered the 
anticipated from that measure in particular Corn Laws, both with reference to Eng- 
the greatest possible benefit to the Empire. land and to Canada, he evidently intended 
He was also one of those who entirely ap- | that a regular importation of corn should 
proved of the remission of the auction take place into the country, and that a 
duty. It would be a great relief to the regular amount of Customs’ income should 
country, and would materially facilitate be derived from that source of revenue. 
the transfer of property. Much of the He could not, therefore, concur in the 
duty heretofore payable on sales by auc- propriety of leaving the corn duty al- 
tion had been constantly evaded, and in | together out of the question in dealing 
these cases the benefits of the evasion | with the revenue of the country in future 
were always derived by the wealthy, while years; and if they added to the income 
the duty was imposed where the distresses | thus obtained, the amount of the China 
of individuals prevented them from taking | money, they would have an additional 
advantage of the means by which its | sum of 2,000,000/. to take into account 
payment might be evaded. But while he | in meeting the expenditure for 1846. But 
willingly consented to the imposition of | in addition to that surplus, he felt he was 
an Income Tax, as a means of effecting | justified in reckoning on a still greater 
these desirable objects, he did not like to | increase in other points than had been 
contemplate the probable perpetuity of it. | estimated by the right hon. Gentleman. 
He trusted—from the increase of manu- | In calculating the Estimates for the year 
factures and the general prosperity of the | ending the 5th of April, 1846, the right 
country —that their revenue would be | hon. Gentleman estimated the increase in 
found to advance annually, and that they | the Customs and Excise Departments as 
would find themselves in a position in | but half a million more than the amount 
three or four years to relieve the country | which they would produce in the present 
from the imposition of such a burden. He | year. Now, if there was any truth in the 
would take the liberty of suggesting to his | anticipation of so prosperous a state of 
right hon, Friend the Chancellor of the | things as that which the right hon. Gen- 
Exchequer whether he might not possibly | \leman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
find that at the conclusion of the present | had held forth to them, when he wished 
year he would be in a position to com- |to encourage the hope that they would 
mence a reduction of the Income Tax. | be able to cover the repeal of the Pro- 
Supposing that the right hon. Gentieman | perty Tax at the end of three years, then 
would, at the end of that time, take off | he would maintain that they were entitled 
one-third of the tax, and at the end of the | to take credit for a larger income from the 
second year another third, and so on, they | Customs and Excise than the right hon, 
would at the end of three years have but | Gentleman had anticipated. He did not, 
a tax of twopence to pay. however, think that any speculative view 

Mr. Hawes said, he could see nothing | of that kind would alone justify him in 
in all that had been addressed to the | opposing the renewal of the Income Tax. 
House that evening to warrant him in | But he thought that the system pursued 
offering anything short of the most deter- | with regard to other taxes was not of anature 
mined opposition to the measure then be- | that was calculated to impart a stimulus 
fore the House. He did not think the | to industry, which would enable the coun- 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of |try to bear up against the infliction of 
the Exchequer had made out a case for |such an impost. He took a totally dif- 
acontinuance of the Income Tax. The | ferent view of this part of the case from 
tight hon. Gentleman had stated in b's | that put forth by the hon. Member for 
place in Parliament that there would be , Dumfries (Mr. Ewart). There was nothing 
no deficit in the Revenue for the present | produced such injurious consequences to 
year, but that on the contrary there would | industry as a tax upon capital. He cons 
0a the Sth of April, 1845, be a surplus, | sidered that any over-taxation of capital 
amounting to about 5,000,000/. in the | was infinitely more mischievous in its rea 
tational Exchequer. The right hon, | sults than the taxation of any of thegreat 
Gentleman, in making that calculation, | articles of consumption. It was produc- 
didnot take into account the revenue de- | tive of serious injury to the commercial 
rived from the duty on corn, or the amount | prosperity of the country. What was it 
of the China compensation money; but | that in former times drove Chancellors of 
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the Exchequer or the Prime Ministers of 
the day to lighten particular branches of 
taxation? It was not from any voluntary 
desire on their part to make such a move- 
ment. No tax was removed by the volun- 
tary motion of the Minister, but its repeal 
was in all cases found to arise from its 
being unproductive to the Revenue, or 
from the necessity of making some conces- 
sion to popular feeling. But, by the imposi- 
tionof an Income Tax, the House made the 
Government perfectly independent of those 
fluctuations which showed the state of pros- 
perity in which the country happened to be 
at any particular time. He considered an 
Income Tax, therefore, to be a formidable 
barrier to the further progress of commer- 
cial reform, Whenever the Revenue 
yielded less than the necessary sum for 
carrying on the public business of the 
country, the Minister had but to add a 
certain sum to the direct taxation of the 
State, and he would then be no longer 
driven to look into the general taxation of 
the country as a necessary step towards 
remedying the deficiency which had arisen. 
He believed that if the Income Tax had 
not been consented to in 1842—if the 
Government had been driven to other 
means for maintaining that public credit 
which he trusted the House and the coun- 
try would ever continue to maintain— 
then, in order to again recover the neces- 
sary income of the country, the Ministry 
must of necessity have looked into all the 
taxes that bore upon consumption. They 
must have looked to the Sugar Duties, 
to the Corn Laws, to the Cotton Duties, 
and to all the other principal sources of 
revenue; and they must have adopted 
such alterations in these taxes as would 
have restored the Revenue to its proper 
and necessary condition, and as would 
have been best suited to advance the con- 
sumption of the country. Now, when 
Mr. Deacon Hume had been examined 
before the Import Duties Committee, what 
was the result of his evidence? The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite never failed to 
rely on any authority which he was able 
to bring forward in support of his views; 
and on the same principle he thought he 
had a full right to claim the evidence of 
Mr. Deacon Hume as no trifling authority 
in favour of the view which he was then 
supporting. When that gentleman was 
examined before the Import Duties Com- 
mittee, he was much pressed by the hon. 
Member for Coventry as to the effect 
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which might follow if free-trade principles 
were introduced, and he was asked whe- 
ther this result would not follow—that 
certain branches of manufactures might 
fail, or be deeply interested by the adop- 
tion of the principles of free trade? Mr, 
Hume frankly admitted that if “‘ free-trade 
policy were suddenly introduced, there 
might be an injury sustained in some 
branches of manufactures ;” though that 
was a doctrine which in his opinion,was open 
to some doubt; but Mr. Hume then went 
on to state the following most remarkable 
opinion ; ‘* If,” he said, ‘* protection gene- 
rally were abolished, and if all duties were 
levied for revenue, and revenue alone, 
there was nothing to prevent a rise in the 
Revenue of this country to fully one-third 
the present amount, without the imposi- 
tion of any additiunal tax whatsoever.” 
He was quite of that view. He believed 
if they were fairly and faithfully to look 
to the Customs’ Duties simply as a source 
of revenue, and not as a protection to par- 
ticular interests, either colonial or home, 
that they would find in them a means of 
augmenting the Revenue to an amount 
far beyond the present deficiency. Now 
what stood between them and that object ? 
What interfered with them in effecting 
that most desirable resuli—that most pro- 
ductive source of revenue? In his opinion 
it was the Income T'ax. He thought the 
Income Tax stood as a bar to the ad- 
vancement of the principles of free trade— 
principles on which alone he considered 
this great commercial country could rely, 
He believed the right hon. Gentleman would 
not have dealt with the Timber Duties in 
1842, if he had not the Income Tax to fall 
back upon; and certainly the alterations 
in those duties, made upon that occasion 
were the most unfavourable that could be 
well conceived to the Revenue, without 
producing any benefit to the consumer. 
The duty on Colonial timber was fixed at 
Is., and on Foreign at 25s., an arrange- 
ment which would never have been at- 
tempted if the right hon. Gentleman had 
not the Income Tax to fall back upon. 
Again, what was taking place at the pre- 
sent moment with respect to the Sugar 
Duties. He would not, of course, go into 
the question of ‘the Sugar Duties on that 
occasion, farther than as they bore upon 
his present argument. Did the right hoo. 
Gentleman, in dealing with the Sugar 
Duties, act upon the broad and intelligible 
principle of increasing the consumption to 
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the largest amount? No such thing, He 
found it still a necessary and advisable 
policy to consult the Colonial interest, and 
jn order to advance their ends, he sought 
to exclude, as far as he could, certain 
classes of sugar from consumption in 
the market of this country. Now he 
would wish to put this hypothetical case 
to the right hon. Gentleman. Suppose, 
looking to the Sugar Duties as a source of 
revenue alone, he had imposed a duty of 
20s. acwt. upon all Muscovado sugar, and 
other sugar entering into ordinary con- 
sumption, exclusive of the very fine qua- 
lities — supposing he had adopted that 
course in order to get rid of the Income 
Tax, what would be the result? There 
could be no dcubt but that he would raise 
a very considerable revenue by that course 
alone. The consumption of sugar in this 
country was at present about 200,000 tons 
a-year; and that, at 20s. a cwt., would 
bring in a revenue of 4,000,000/. Now 
by the plan which the right hon. Gentleman 
adopted, he sacrificed about 1,300,0001., 
and he would sacrifice much more, be- 
cause he thought it would be found very 
difficult to maintain the scale of duty 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman 
meant to rely. But that was not the only 
instance in which a large amount of re- 
venue was sacrificed on the same prin- 
ciple. The Timber Duties, the Sugar 
Duties, the Corn Duties, would all form 
part of their Customs, and would all—if 
the principle which he recommended were 
adopted — become solid and permanent 
sources of revenue, advancing according 
to the increase of the population of the 
country. If, however, they resorted to the 
plan of an Income Tax, and adopted , 
the principle advocated by the hon. | 
Member for Dumfries, namely, that of ; 
direct taxation, then they ought to show 
that an Income-Tax was the most ad- 
visable mode in which it could be im- 
posed. He did not think there was any 
tax so likely to be evaded as an Income 
Tax. The proposition that the amount 
of the Income Tax should be fixed by 
the simple declaration of the party, when | 
brought forward, was rejected on all sides | 
of the House, because it was thought they | 
could not rely on the oath or declaration | 
of individuals throughout the country; | 
and yet, in point of fact, they adopted no | 
other test in ninety-nine cases out of one 
bundred. 
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necessary, and probably the apprehension 
of these powers being exercised had a 
salutary effect in inducing many parties 
to give an accurate return; but he should 
deny that, generally speaking, the tax was 
not evaded ; for if it were not, it was per- 
fectly clear that a tax of 3 per cent. on 
the property of the country would produce 
much more than three millions a-year. 
But he confessed when he heard that the 
tax was administered mildly, he was still 
more astonished. A case had been brought 
before the notice of the House, some time 
since, to which he would refer as an 
instance of the manner in which the tax 
was administered. He knew himself cases 
of extreme hardship and oppression, of 
the correctness of which, though they did 
not come under his immediate notice, he 
had no doubt. He did not wish it to be 
supposed that he alluded to the conduct 
of the commissioners or surveyors; but 
what he stated was, that from the nature 
of the tax it was impossible that it could 
be mildly administered. The case to which 
he meant to direct their attention was 
that of the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Fielden). That hon. Member had 
returned his profits to the commissioners 
as ntl.; but they, notwithstanding, as- 
sessed him at an income of 12,000. 
a-year. Mr. Fielden remonstrated, but 
the commissioners insisted on their de- 
mand, and charged him 350/. or 360/., as 
the amount of the annual tax which he 
should pay on an income of 12,0001. The 
matter was referred to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, who, as might be sup- 
posed from his usual courtesy, took some 
interest in the matter, and, according to 
the statement of Mr. Fielden, interfered 
with the commissioners, by requesting 
them to reconsider their decision. The 
commissioners, however, did not do so, 
but persisted in their original determina- 
tion. Mr. Fielden offered to produce the 
books of his firm, and to lay his balance 
sheet and all other accounts before them, 
showing the profits of his concerns, They, 
however, would pot examine the books, 
but proceeded toenforce their decision, by 
a seizure and a sale by auction, of a suffi- 
cient quantity of goods to produce 3501. 
He did not think that a tax under which 
such an occurrence had taken place could 
be said to be mildly administered. He 
thought it was a tax which could not be 
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necessity as that which had existed when 
it was originally proposed. When the 
Minister had, such as in time of war, no 
leisure for hesitating or adopting other 
measures, but when he should at once 
find means for the protection of the coun- 
try, then, indeed, a Property Tax was an 
impost to which the Government would 
be justified in resorting. But when no 
such emergency existed, he thought it 
was utterly unjustifiable, especially as 
Jong as they neglected to put indirect 
taxation on a just and equitable basis. 
If they placed their Customs’ Duties 
on a basis in which they could be most 
productive to the Revenue, and if they 
were then found ineffectual in meeting 
the wants of the country, then, he ad- 
mitted, they had a right to see whether 
property should not bear a farther amount 
of taxation; but, until they did so—until 
they placed their system of indirect taxa- 
tion on a just and equitable basis—then 
he would maintain that the granting an 
Income Tax to the Minister was in effect 
giving to him the means of effectually re- 
sisting the claims which the trade and 
commerce of the country bad a right to 
make upon him. With such a resource 
to fall back upon, the Minister could 
always resist every demand; since he had 
the means of supplying any deficiency 
from other sources of revenue, by some 
two or three millions of income derived 
from a Property Tax. He denied that the 
deficit which would have to be met in 
1846 would be as large as the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated, since he had omit- 
ted to take into account two considerable 
sources of revenue to which he had before 
alluded. But, even taking the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman to be correct, 
he would wish to hear from him how the 
surplus which would be in his hands on 
the 5th of April would be disposed of 2 
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would be carried either to augment the 
revenue for the year, or else expended 
under the provisions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment for the liquidation of the National 
Debt. An account would be taken on 
quarter-day, and the surplus fund then 
existing would be carried on to the succeed. 
ing quarter-day, and so on to the end of 
the year, when one-fourth of the balance 
would be applied to the liquidation of the 
National Debt. The balance existing on 
the 5th of September was then on the 
Table of the House, and amounted to 
6,254,0002. 

Mr. Hawes had that Return before 
him; but what he wished to know was, 
how the balance of upwards of 5,000,000/, 
which would exist on the 5th of April, 
would be applied? A portion of it was 
carried on in the shape of a balance, 
and was applicable to the public ser- 
vice under the Estimates; so that there 
would be a certain addition from this 
source to the Revenue of 1846. There 
was a certain balance, independent of 
what the right hon. Gentleman said was 
applicable to the public service; and, as 
far as that balance would extend, there 
could be no danger of any deficiency, even 
if the House were at that moment to re- 
fuse granting the Property Tax altogether; 
and he wished to learn what the amount 
of that balance would be. There was 
another point in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech upon which he wished to 
offer a few remarks, The right hon. Gen. 
tleman seemed to take a good deal of 
credit for the relief which the remission 
of taxation by the present Government 
had afforded to the industrial classes of 
the country, and for the indirect aug- 
mentation which had thus accrued to the 
Revenue. Now, he should say, that when 
the right hon. Gentleman and Her Ma- 





jesty’s present Minisiers came into power, 


There would be a balance of more than | the state of things was singularly fortu- 
five millions sterling in the Exchequer at |nate for them. There had been a crisis 
the end of the financial year, and of that} in the commercial world, and he might 
he believed one-fourth would go to the | almost add in the natural world, for there 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the | had been a succession of bad harvests for 
National Debt; but he would be glad to!some years before. But this crisis had 
know how it was intended to dispose of| ceased; and the opportunity for doing 
the remainder? | good was, therefore, most favourable. He 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex-| was perfectly willing to do justice to the 
plained, that two millions of the surplus} Government in the reductions which they 
to which the hon. Member alluded would | had made in taxation; but he denied the 
be expended in taking up the Exchequer | great merit of these reductions, or theit 
Bills issued in advance on account of the | effect upon the prosperity of the country. 
Opium Compensation, and the remainder ! On the contrary, there was not a shadow 
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of proof to connect the commercial policy 
of the Government with that prosperity. 
He fully admitted that the reductions 
which had been made in taxation, would 


hereafter produce beneficial results to the | 


Revenue; but he denied that these bene- 
ficial results could be traced, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the income of 1845. 
The returning prosperity of the country 
was, he felt convinced, owing to the geod 
harvests with which the country had been 
blessed; to the stimulus which had been 
given to commerce by the settlement of 
the condition of the United States, and 
by the opening of the China trade; and 
not to any measures which the Govern- 
ment had adopted or introduced. He be- 
lieved the Income Tax, and, if he might 
be permitted to add, the measure of the 
right hon. Baronet with regard to banking, 
were calculated to injure rather than to 
increase the prosperity of the country ; 
and while he admitted that other measures 
of the right hon. Baronet were calculated 
to produce advantages hereafter, he should 
again repeat that he did not think they 
had been as yet productive of any per- 
ceptible benefit to the Revenue ; while 
he considered the Income Tax to be an 
impost which must of necessity cause ma- 
terial injury to the country, as well to the 
labouring classes as to those who had to 
contribute to it. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by expressing his intention to 
vote in favour of the Amendment. 

The House divided on the Question that 
the words proposed to be lett out stand 
part of the question:—Ayes 96; Noes 
23: Majority 73. 
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Newport, Viscet. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Philips, M. 
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Ryder, hon. G. D, 
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Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Spooner, R. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, H. 
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Wakley, T. 

Wall, C. B. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Col. 
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O’Connell, M. J. 

Plumridge, Capt. 

Pulsford, R. 

Rice, E. R. 
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Strickland, Sir G. 
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Osborne, R. 
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Bruce, Lord F. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
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Cardwell, E. 
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Chetwode, Sir J. 
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Colquhoun, J, C. 
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Cripps, W. 
Darby, G. 
Dickinson, F. H, 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Escott, B. 

Ewart, W. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 


House in Committee. 

On the Motion that the blank in Clause 
:, be filled up with the word “‘ three,” 

Mr. Curteis rose for the purpose of pro- 
posing that the duration of this Bill should 
be only for two instead of three years; 
aod he trusted that he should receive the 
support of a large number of the Members 
present. He saw several of the free-trade 
Members around him; and he hoped that 
they would be induced to vote with him, 
as no doubt they would be willing to be- 
lieve that the right hon. Baronet would 
be able to carry out his free-trade notions 
within two years; or that the state of the 
Revenue might be such as to render the 
continuance of the tax beyond that period 
unnecessary. He conceived that it was 
not constitutional to levy this large amount 
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of five millions of taxes additional per 
annum for three years. He should prefer 
having the measure only an annual, in- 
stead of a triennial one. He believed, 
however, that many Gentlemen present 
would rather support him in proposing that 
it should only be for two years, who would 
not do so if he proposed that it should be 
only for one year. He could not help 
expressing his surprise at the apathetic 
conduct of the City of London with regard 
to this tax. Why did the citizens not 
imitate the example they set with respect 
to it about thirty years ago, when a pe- 
tition against it received 50,000 signa- 
tures, and otherwise the strongest opposi- 
tion was manifested against it. The con- 
sequence was, that when Mr. Vansittart 
proposed only a modified tax, he was de- 
feated by a majority of thirty or forty votes 
in an unreformed House of Commons. It 
appeared that the City of London had 
changed their opinion respecting this tax. 
The right hon. Baronet should, therefore, 
double it on them. The quiescent state 
in which the City of Loudon was respect- 
ing this tax would, he hoped, induce the 
right hon. Baronet to doso. He did not 
oppose this from any party feeling, as he 
should have done had it been brought for- 
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ward by the noble Lord the Member for 


London. As an independent Member he 
had very much admired the course pur- 
sued by the young Members on the Bench 
occupied by the Member for Shrewsbury 
(Mr. Disraeli) and his Friends. The hon. 
Member concluded with proposing that 
the blank in the clause be filled up by the 
word *¢ two,” instead of * three.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
that the hon. Member would vot think 
that he intended him any slight in ab- 
staining from following him, as it appear- 
ed to be the general feeling of the House 
not to enter upon a debate of the details 
at that stage. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the blank be filled with the word 
“two;”— Ayes 17; Noes 69: Majority 
52. 
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Blank filled up with the word “ three,” 


and clause agreed to. 
On the 2nd Clause, 


Mr. Aglionby thought that some means 
ought to be taken to insure something 
like an equality in the decisions of the 
assessors under this Act, as throughout 
the whole country the assessors had in- 


dulged in all sorts of freaks. 


In many 


parts of Cumberland there were pieces of 
pasture land which were let from the be- 
ginning of April to Candlemas-day (the 


2nd of February). 


These lands were put 


up annually to a sort of auction, and 
let to the highest bidder; and they were 
seldom let to the same tenant for two con- 


secutive years, 


In such cases, it was 


manifest that the landlord paid all the 


charges and taxes. 


The result, then, was 


that, under this Act, the charge should 


; not be on the gross rental, but on the ren- 
| tal after deducting the assessment under 
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the Tithe Commutation Act and the poor 
and the other rates. The local assessors, 
however, determined that the charge 
should be taken on the gross annual ren- 
tal; and all relief was refused, although 
on appeal being made to the Board of 
Stamps and Taxes, that body declared 
that the law had been evidently misinter- 
preted by the assessors. He would sug- 
gest that further power than they now 


possessed should be given to the Board of | 
Taxes, in the shape of control over the | 
assessors. All the power which that Board ' 


now had was to recommend or advise, but 
they had no means of enforcing it. He 
hoped that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would look into the matter. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
never heard of the present grievance until 
that moment, but he would look into it. 

Mr. Wakley said, that instead of in- 
creasing the power of the Board of Taxes, 
he held a proposition in his hand, which 
he should propose at a subsequent stage 
of the Bill, to give all the powers under 
the Act to the Local Commissioners, and 
to take it away from the Board of Taxes. 
He, however, had risen for the purpose of 
pointing out a serious grievance and in- 


justice under the operation of the Bill. | 
It appeared that although a tenant might 
abscond without paying any rent, yet the 
landlord was compelled to pay this Pro- 
perty Tax on the rent, although he had 


not received any. It appeared that in 
such case the local commissioners had 
no power of absolving the landlord from 
the tax under such circumstances ; this, 
he conceived, was a very great hardship. 
He held in his hand the statement of a 
case of this kind, which occurred in the 
Holborn and Marylebone divisions, where 
a gentleman of the name of Chaloner, re- 
siding in the Edgware-road, addressed to 
the local commissioners a complaint of 
this kind, and they referred kim to the 
Board of Taxes. On his making an ap- 
plication in that quarter he received an 
answer, in which he was informed that the 
circumstance of the landlord not receiving 
his rent was no ground for the remission 
of the payment of the tax; for the rent, 
under the circumstances stated, became a 
debt, which might be hereafter recovered 
by the debtor. Now this was a very hard 
case; and he put it to the right hon. Baro- 
net whether this tax should not be levied 
in such a manner as to fall as lightly as 
possible on those who had to pay it. He 
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said this, because he believed that a Pro- 
perty Tax was one of the best forms of 
taxation which could be adopted in this 
country, and, above all, if it was on a 
sliding scale. With respect to the work- 
ing of the tax, he confessed that, in ope- 
ration, ic had not been so bad as he had 
anticipated; but when such a grievance 
as this existed it ought to be remedied. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, when he 
proposed this tax, that the most urgent 
necessity could alone justify the imposi- 
tion of an Income Tax. As to the tax on 
Property, he thought it most desirable, as 
well as just towards the poor, as its exist- 
ence had enabled the right hon. Gentle- 
man to remove many taxes pressing hea- 
vily on that class; but then the right hon. 
Gentleman should take care to make it as 
little obnoxious as possible, and not to 
let it bear unjustly on any one. He would, 
on bringing up the Report, move a pro- 
vision to give local commissioners power 
to absolve landlords circumstanced as he 
had described, and when they were not 
likely to receive their rents, from the pay- 
ment of the tax on such rent. 

Sir R. Peel would suggest to the hon. 
Member, as it had already been declared 
by a large majority, that this tax should 
continue for the period of three years only, 
whether it was worth while to make such 
small amendments. They should, how- 
ever, in considering a suggestion like that 
of the hon. Member, take care that while 
they adopted a proposition with a view to 
give relief, they did not open the door to 
fraud. No doubt there might be parti- 
cular cases in which the demand of the 
Income Tax might be a grievance, and 
when the enforcing the payment was not 
consistent with equity; but in attempting 
to remove this they afforded opportunity to 
the commission of fraud. He did not know 
what the circumstances of the present case 
were, [Mr. Wakley: The tenant was a 
bankrupt.] Then there was a bond fide ne- 
cessity to pay rent; but if they adopted 
the suggestion of the hon. Gentleman, how 
easy would it be to evade the payment of 
the tax by some collusion between the 
landlord and tenant. He hoped the hon. 
Member would not press his Amendment. 

Mr. Wakley said, if the right hon. 
Gentleman would state positively that he 
would abandon this tax at the end of 
three years, he would be the last man to 
interfere, as he thought that this general 
financial scheme of the right hon. Gentle. 
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man not only entitled him to the confi- 
dence of the House, but to that of millions 
of the poorer classes. He was confident 
that it was the intention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to benefit by his measures the 
poorer classes; but he very much feared 
that at the end of three years they would 
be asked to renew it as it was for three 
years more. Thus they would go on from | 
time to time, without any amendments 
being introduced into it. If the right hon. 
Gentleman said that it was his intention 
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which he had mentioned, he knew that 
many cases of injustice had arisen. He 
hoped, however, before the bringing u 
the Report, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would reconsider the subject 
matter of his proposed Amendments, and 
thus get rid of many just grounds of com. 
plaint against this measure. 

Lord J. Russell did not wish to be con- 
sidered one of those whom the ight hon, 
Baronet opposite supposed to be desirous 
of continuing the Income Tax without 
any modification, The tax might be 
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to resist all alteration in the Bill, he would 
sit down, believing that on such questions | viewed in two aspects—first, it might be 
it would be useless to resist the Govern- | thought by some parties that, under the 
ment. If the right hon. Gentleman would | plans proposed by the Government, a san. 
say that that part of the Bill relating to! guine expectation might be entertained 
the Income Tax should be repealed at the | that the reduction of taxation they pro- 
end of three years he would not say a} posed might lead to so large an increase 
word more. | of the Revenue, that at the expiration of 
Sir R. Peel said, that it was impossible | three years the Income T'ax might be re. 
to say what would be done at the end of | linquished. He had listened very atten. 
three years. Perhaps by that time, the | tively to the debate which took place be. 
people might become so enamoured with | fore the House went into Committee on 
the whole of the measure as the hon. | this Bill, and he certainly thought that the 
Member now was with the Property Tax. | right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
In saying this, however, he would state, at had entirely failed in showing there was 
the same time, that he did not despair of ; any probability that at the end of three 
their being able to get rid of it allogether | years this tax could be abandoned, If 
at the end of three years. If, however, the | those three years should be marked by as 
House of Commons preferred having the | large a degree of prosperity as they had 
Bill for five years, on condition of adopt- | ever yet experienced, this was hardly pro. 
ing this Amendment, he would not object. | bable: but if those three years should be 
Mr. Spooner had given notice, that he | years of commercial depression, there 
should, in Committee on this Bill, propose | Could not be the slightest hope that the 
four Amendments, to this effect :— = could be dispensed with. But, se 
“Clause enabling persons assessed under | Sey ak ae angle Se. Se 


schedule D to deduct from the profits of their | three yas with the intention, | 0 
trade such sum or sums of money as would )Should the revenue be found insufli- 
have been a fair remuneration to persons, not cient, to propose its continuance for 
members of their family, for services performed | two or three years longer. But, if there 
by any member of their respective families. | was a probability that this would be the 
Clause to enable parties assessed under sclie- ; case—~and he entertained a strong opinion 
ore oy nom mpeg enya? oie | that it would be so—he thought that they 
a - - | ey . 
mises used by them for the purposes of sai. | should endeavour ep obviate a — 
Clause to enable parties charged under sche. | qualities which this tax undoubtedly in- 
dules D and E to deduct from the profits of | volved. Seeing the course the Govern- 
their trade the amount of premiums paid for | ment had pursued, the large and compre- 
insurance upon their lives. Clause to autlo- | hensive nature of their plans for the re- 
rise deduction on account of certain articles | duction of taxation, he wished they bad 


kept for the purposes of trade, though such | 
articles may occasionally be used for other | 


purposes.” 


He found, however, that it would be more | 
convenient to propose them on bringing 
up the Report; heshould accordingly doso. 
He regretted that the right hon, Baronet 
would not assent to alterations being made 
in the Bill; for ae it was on the pointe | 


carefully and minutely considered how 
they could alleviate the hardships of the 
Income Tax, and render its operation more 
equal as regarded permanent and fluctuat- 
ing income. But, as the Government had 
not adopted this course, he felt obliged to 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Spoon- 
er) for bringing some of those hardships 
under the notice of the House. With re 
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gard to one of the propositions of that 
hon, Gentleman, at least, he considered 
so strong a case could be made out, that 
he hoped his object would be accomplish- 
ed, although he must admit there were 
some practical difficulties in the way. He 
referred to the third of those propositions, 
which was to allow persons to deduct from 
the profits of their trade the amount of 
remiums paid for insurance upon their 
Se. He was not aware that the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Spooner) 
could not propose the Resolutions of which 
he had given notice in Committee; but 
he would be ready to support the modifi- 
cations proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
when they were brought forward. He re- 
gretted that the Government had not pro- 
posed some such modifications; for the 
continuance of the Income Tax ‘for three 
years longer was now unavoidable, al- 
though he thought there would be great 
danger in continuing that tax with all its 
objectionable features. The Government 
were about to give up a large amount of 
revenue; they were about to make a great 
experiment, from which they could not re- 
cede, It was true that there was not at 
the present moment a very strong feeling 
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in the public mind against the Property 
Tax, for the attention of the people had 
been directed to those taxes which the 
tight hon. Baronet opposite proposed to 


modify or repeal. Public attention had 
been diverted from the consideration of 
the hardships of the Income Tax to those 
taxes which the right hon. Baronet pro- 
posed to remove, and to others with which 
he had not interfered—such as the win- 
dow tax and soap duties. But what se- 
curity had they, if the obnoxious features 
of the Income Tax were retained, that in 
a year or two there might not be a strong 
and general outcry against it? and if, 
from any circumstance that tax should be 
repealed, the effect upon the Revenue 
would be most injurious. He thought, 
therefore, that Government should en- 
deavour to render the tax as little open to 
objection as possible. 

Dr. Bowring said, that he, for one, did 
not indulge the hope that the Income 
Tax would be removed at the end of three 
years; for he believed that public opinion 
Was gradually strengthening the right hon. 

aronet opposite in the position he had 
taken, He (Dr. Bowring) would be glad to 
see the Property Tax considerably increas- 
ed, because they might thereby be enabled 
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to alleviate those burdens which pressed 
principally upon the working classes, 
It was a delusion to suppose that the Pro- 
perty Tax would cease at the expiration of 
three years; and he certainly should re- 
gret to see the right hon. Baronet retreat 
from the position he now held. He be- 
lieved the measures proposed by that right 
hon. Gentleman would effect a great di- 
minution of public misery, and a great 
augmentation of public felicity. He had 
heard some objections made to the re- 
moval of the auction duty; but he thought 
the benefits that would result from 
the repeal of that tax were not fully ap- 
precia:ed. He. (Dr. Bowring) did not 
know any tax the collection of which was 
more costly, embarrassing, or annoying, 
or which gave rise to more complicated ac- 
counts; and he had no doubt that its re- 
peal would enable the Public ervice to 
dispense with the assistance of many hun- 
dreds of individuals. He thought it was 
most honourable to the right hon. Baronet 
that he proposed the removal of such a tax, 
more vexatious, and less productive, he 
believed, than any other. He (Dr. Bow- 
ring) hoped that the principle of direct 
taxation, which had now been adopted, 
would be more fully developed. He 
should have been much gratified if the 
Government had been able to obviae 
those inconveniences and that injustice 
which the collection of the Income Tax 
at present involved; for then this tax 
might be made—as he believed it ought 
to be—a permanent source of revenue. 
The objection which had been in the first 
instance manifested to a Property Tax had, 
in his opinion, greatly diminished ; and he 
believed that there was now not only a 
general feeling in favour of the equity ofa 
Property Tax, but that persons would be 
ready even to pay a larger tax on property 
and income derived from permanent 
sources. He considered, however, that 
the tax with regard to merely transitory 
income ought to be abandoned. He 
thought, also, that Irish property—but not 
Irish poverty—should be taxed; for he 
saw no reason, why, if there was wealth 
in Ireland, it should be allowed to escape 
fiscal jurisdiction more than wealth in 
England. 

Viscount Sandon said, it had long 
struck his mind most forcibly that the 
time was approaching when they must 
look more to direct and less to indirect taxa 
tion ; and the connexion he had the ho- 
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nour to hold with regard to a great com- 
mercial community had tended to confirm 
this conviction. This country was gradu- 
ally reaching a position which rendered 
direct taxation less inconvenient, while in- 
direct taxation became more inconvenient 
and oppressive. The property of the 
country was increasing to an enormous 
extent, and a very small per centage 
upon that capital would produce a large 
positive amount. One great objection 
urged against the Income Tax had been 
the danger of driving away capital from 
the country by imposing so large a weight 
of taxation upon it; but he thought when 
a tax of 3 percent. would raise 5,000,000/. 
or 6,000,000/., there was not much dan- 
ger of capital being driven away; and a 
tax of this nature enabled them to dis- 
pense with a large amount of indirect 
taxation. It was their duty to endeavour 
to provide occupation and employment for 
the labouring classes; and how was this 
to be effected? By promoting the indus- 
try of the country in every possible way. 
But what was the great obstruction to the 
progress of industry? The taxes imposed 
upon every description of manufacture, 
through the Customs and the Excise. He 
thought, therefore, that direct taxation 
was becoming more and more advisable ; 
and he should be extremely sorry if the 
House pledged itself to abandon the In- 
come Tax at any given period. At the 
same time there was no doubt that, if the 
Property Tax were made a permanent 
source of revenue, some alterations would 
be necessary. But in making such altera- 
tions, hon. Gentlemen must remember 
that fixed property was subjected to bur- 
dens and incumbrances from which other 
kinds of property were exempt. They 
must not forget the amount of taxation to 
which landed and fixed property was lia- 
ble, and the expenses of repairs and im- 
provements connected with such property, 
which rendered it less productive than 
property of other descriptions. Keeping 
in view the modifications which he hoped 
would hereafter be introduced in this mea- 
sure—the increasing property of the coun- 
trv, which enabled them to realize a large 
amount of revenue by a very small per 
centage—and the importance of providing 
employment for their growing population, 
he thought that the House ought to main- 
tain this tax. Some hon. Gentlemen urged 
that a repeal of the Corn Laws would be 
advantageous to the industry of the coun- 
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try, but in that opinion he did not agree; 
for he believed that by repealing the Corn 
Laws they would do more to destroy in- 
dustry than to promote it. 

Mr. Forster said, since he had had the 
honour of a seat in that House he had not 
heard a speech which had given him more 
satisfaction than that of the noble Lord 
who had just sat down. He congratulated 
the neble Lord on the admirable princi. 
ples he had enunciated, although, in his 
opinion, the value of the noble Lord’s de. 
claration was materially qualified by his 
concluding observations. He (Mr. Fors- 
ter) supported the Income Tax—first, be- 
cause he was in favour of direct taxation; 
and, secondly, because he was aware that, 
without its continuance for three years, 
they could not expect that large and be- 
neficial remission of taxation by which 
the right hon. Baronet was enabled to 
compensate them for the Income Tax. 
At the same time he regretted that the 
Bill was brouglit forward in such a shape 
as to preclude any ameliorstion or im- 
provement in Committee. He had not 
heard any complaints against the tax it- 
self, although he had heard many objec- 
tions to the manner in which it was car- 
ried out. The hon. Member for Lambeth 
had said that he objected to direct taxa- 
tion, as having a tendency to drive capital 
out of the country; but he (Mr. Forster) 
considered that indirect taxation had a far 
greater tendency to produce such a result, 
He found there was some technical objec- 
tion to the proposal of the Amendment of 
which he had given notice, 


“That the owners or lessees of mineral 
works, quarries, lime works, and other similar 
undertakings, now assessed under schedules 
A and B, be allowed to make their returns in 
the same manner, and with the same option 
of privacy, as other trading companies as- 
sessed under schedule D.” 


And he therefore would not press it now, 
but would renew it on bringing up the 
Report. He would like to know on what 
ground this Motion could be objected to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
as the Motion was not properly before the 
House, he must decline making any state- 
ment on the subject; but he would say 
that he could not assent to the proposal 
of the hon. Member. 

Viscount Ebrington believed that the nu- 
merous taxes levied for the benefit of mo- 
nopolists had tended to drive capital out 
of this country, and to injure its manufac- 
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turing prosperity. But he could not agree 
with the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Waklev) that the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) deserved great gratitude for the 
benefit he had conferred on the labouring 
classes. They asked for bread, and what 
did the right hon. Gentleman give them ? 
They asked for a repeal of those duties 
which affected the necessaries of life ; but 
in the first Tariff there were no reductions 
calculated maierially to benefit the labour- 
ing classes. The reductions proposed by 


the right hon. Baronet chiefly related to | 


articles used in manufactures. Indirectly, 
those remissions might be beneficial to 
the labouring classes; but they certainly 
were not calculated to benefit those classes 
directly. He had felt some surprise at 
the speech of his noble Relative opposite 
(Lord Sandon). He little thought that 
Liverpool was so soon to be added to the 
list of those commercial towns which, by 
the mouths of their Representatives, would 
speak out in favour of free trade; but the 
conclusion of the noble Lord’s speech had 
considerably damped the anticipations 
he had formed from its commencement. 
He believed that, abstractedly considered, 
merely as a question of political economy, 
direct taxation was more economical, and 
involved far less difficulty in its collection, 
than indirect taxation; but he strongly 
objected to this tax, because it combined 
all the disadvantages both of direct and 
indirect taxation. 

Mr. Darby was aware of the great in- 
convenience of discussing general subjects 
in Committees of this description, and he 
should, therefore, touch neither upon the 
Sugar Duties nor the Corn Laws, which 
had been attempted to be dragged into 
this debate; he only rose to say that he 
feared the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government would find himself in 
a considerable difficulty, if at the end 
either of three or five years he attempted 
to bring forward a different Budget ; for he 
thought, from what he had heard in the 
course of the debate, that the House 
would force the Income Tax on the right 
hon, Baronet, whether he would or not. 
He had supported the imposition of the 
Income Tax, because he believed there 
was a necessity for it; but he regarded it 
a8 atax that should only be imposed in 
times of necessity. 

Mr. Wakley : Would it not be better, 
after what has already transpired, that the 
Tight hon, Baronet should state whether 
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he will resist every amendment? The 
ight hon. Gentleman will, I am sure, be 
candid with the Committee, and if it be 
his intention to resist every amendment, 
he will save a good deal of time if he will 
say so at once. That this Bill ought to 
be amended cannot be questioned ; yet if it 
is to be distinctly understood that the tax 
is not to be continued beyond three years, 
I believe that the Bill as it is may be em- 
ployed very beneficially. But I can tell 
the right hon, Gentleman that there is an 
under-current out of doors which is gra- 
dually rising and which will at length 
burst in thunder. A Property Tax is felt 
to be just, but an Income Tax is objec- 
tionable in the highest degree; not, how- 


Property Tax. 


| ever, in my opinion, in consequence of the 


way in which it has been carried into exe- 
cution, I don’t think that. [ complain 
of the state of the law, and not of the 
manner in which it has been exercised. 
The noble Lord the Member for Falmouth 
(Lord Ebrington) said that the people 
** asked for bread.” He did not say what 
the right hon. Gentleman had given them 
instead; but I know that in a certain 
Union the people asked for bread, and the 
noble Lord gave them bones. 

Sir #, Peel; I should certainly be very 
discourteous were I to say that I should 
resist every alteration that can be pro- 
posed; but I may tell the hon. Gentle- 
man that I have the strongest impression 
that it will be consistent with true policy 
to continue the Bill for the present. But 
if we admit the hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment, we shall have a whole host of 
Amendments forced upon us, which will 
render it quite impossible for us to con- 
clude our arrangements before the 5th of 
April. The noble Lord the Member for 
London states that he shall support the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, for the insertion of a 
clause to enable parties charged under 
Schedules D and E to deduct from the 
profits of their trade the amount of the 
premiums paid for insurances on their 
lives. But why is that to be confined to 
profits on trade only? Why is not the 
clergyman and every one whose income is 
temporary to enjoy the same privilege ? 
My hon. Friend the Member for East 
Somersetshire (Mr. W. Miles) is going to 
propose an Amendment to relieve tenant 
farmers; and if we admit any of these we 
shall have claims made by every person 
who derives his income from temporary 
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sources, in contradistinction to those who 
derive their income from permanent 
sources. Without saying, therefore, in 
an arrogant manner, that I shall resist 
every Motion, I will say, as courteously as 
I can consistently with my sense of duty, 
that I think it right to adhere to the pre- 
sent Bill, and I think that by saying this 
I may perhaps prevent an immense con- 
sumption of time at present. When the 
“under-current” shall havegreatly swelled, 
which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wakley) 
does not think it will be till the end of three 
years, then will be the time to consider 
whether or no the principle of the Bill 
shall be altered. I hope that the noble 
Lord opposite will consider this question, 
—whether, as the Act is to be continued 
for only three years, this is the time either 
for the admission or the discussion of 
small alterations ? I think it is not. 

Lord J. Russsell: If I thought that 
this Bill was intended only for three 
years, I should be ready to give the right 
hon. Gentleman the advantage of it with 
all its objections; but, as I do not expect 
that it is a Bill for three years only, after 
the reduction of taxes that the right hon. 
Gentleman bas made, I am ready to agree 
to any proposition which, as it seems to 
me, will make it less objectionable. The 
right hon. Gentleman says, truly, that if 
the Amendment of the bon. Gentleman 
Opposite, the Member for Birmingham, is 
carried, others would be equally desirous 
to obtain some exemption; but if the 
principle of the Amendment, which I 
think a just one, be agreed to, 1 should 
then suppose that the Government would 
take it into consideration, and would say 
how far the principle should be carried, 
and where it ought to stop; and that on 
a future day they would declare their in- 
tention to modify the Bill. 

Sir R. Peel: At an early part of this 
discussion we were blamed for having 
contracted so narrowly our surplus. We 
were told that it was not enough to have 
a surplus of 100,000/. The noble Lord 
strongly condemned us for having so nar- 
rowed our surplus; but, if the noble Lord 
is going to confine the operation of the 
Income Tax, that must, of course, still 
more and very materially reduce our sur- 
plus. If the House overrule our [Income 
Tax, the House will, I hope, then at least 
allow us to reconsider what are the taxes 
which we should propose for remission 
and abolition. 
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Lord J. Russell: I think, if I were 
bound to help the right hon. Gentleman 
at all in this matter, J should say that if 
any diminution were made in the Income 
Tax receipts, he might get his money 
back by making a more rational proposi- 
tion with respect to sugar. I do not, of 
course, mean from money paid into the 
Exchequer on account of sugar, but from 
that which it is proposed to devote to the 
benefit of the West India proprietors. 

Mr. Spooner was acting, not on the 
principle of reducing the Property Tax, 
but of doing justice. Was it fair thata 
man whose income ended with his life 
should pay out of it the same sum as the 
man who left his income behind him? He 
should persist in moving an Amendment 
on the first opportunity, and he did hope 
and trust that the noble Lord would give 
him his support. 

Clause agreed to. 

The remaining Clauses agreed to. The 
Bill passed through Committee. 

The House resumed. The Report to 
be received. 


Stamp Duties Assim1LaTion Bi111.| 
On the Order of the Day for the third 
reading of this Bill having been read, 

Mr. Bouverie said, that the same argu- 
ments which had been used with respect to 
the Income Tax, appeared to have been 
applied to this Bill; namely, that because 
it was to be of a temporary character it 
was not necessary to make it perfect. He 
could not concur in that argument, for 
his opinion was, that a Bill imposing 
taxes, like any other subject of legislation, 
ought to be made as little onerous to the 
public as possible. The subject to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House was a Bill arranging Stamp Duties 
in Ireland—a Bill which was unequal in 
its principle, and prejudicial in its oper- 
ation. Before the English Stamp Acts 
were extended to Ireland, the Stamp Du- 
ties were comparatively light in that coun- 
try ; and he would now call the attention 
of the right hon. Baronet to the provisions 
of the Act which it was proposed tempo- 
rarily to extend to Ireland. In the first 
place he would remark, that the only just 
principle which could be extended to the 
tax upon the transfer of property was, 
that the amount of the tax should beara 
fair and ecual proportion to the amount of 
property transferred. If they looked, how- 
ever, tothe Act 55th George III., the pro- 
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visions of which this Act continued, they 
would find that instead of the amount of 
duty bearing a proportion to the amount 
of property transferred, it was based on a 
contrary principle, and was imposed in a 
diminishing ratio to the amount of pro- 
perty to be transferred. He would, inthe 
first place, refer them to the duty on 
bonds, which they must perceive would 
fully bear out the character that he had 
given of the Act. The duty on a bond 
not exceeding 50/. was 1/. or 2 per cent. ; 
on a bond not exceeding }00/. was 1/. 10s., 
or 14 per cent.; 2007. was 2J., or 1 per 
cent.; on 30U/. the duty was 3/., or | per 
cent.; on a bond not exceeding 5001. it 
was 4/., and it thus went on in a diminish- 
ing ratio until it came to 15,0002. and 
20,000/., the rate of taxation on bonds for 
those amounts being 1-10th per cent, 
only. They had thus imposed a duty of 
24 per cent. on the small bonds, which 
were used in a great number of transac- 
tions, whilst on bonds for such an amount 
as 20,0002. the duty was no more than 
1-10th per cent. With regard to convey- 
ances the same principle was applied, the 
duty on an amount not exceeding 20/. 
being £4 per cent., that on an amount 
not exceeding 50/. was 2 per cent., and it 
went on diminishing until the duty on 
large amounts became so low as seven- 
eighths, eleven-twelfths, or eight-tenths, 
With respect to mortgages, likewise, the 
same principle was observed in imposing 
the duty; a mortgage for a sum not ex- 
ceeding 50/. being subject to a duty of 
2 percent., for a sum not exceeding 100J. 
1} per cent., whilst a mortgage for 
20,000/, paid but 1-10th per cent. ; and 
there was a fixed duty on mortgages for 
all sums exceeding that amount, so that it 
appeared the greater the amount the less 
in proportion was the duty. To leave the 
duty on mortgages for great amounts fifty 
times less than that on mortgages for small 
amounts was a gross inequality, and it 
ought to be remedied. His objections, as 
regarded the inequality of the proportion, 
would apply to the Stamp Duties in Eng- 
land as well as in Ireland; but there were 
circumstances connected with the social 
condition of Ireland which made it parti- 
cularly desirable that there should be a 
great relaxation, if not an entire remission, 
of those objectionable duties. One of the 
great objects which they should con- 
slantly have in view in connexion with 
the preservation of tranquillity in Ireland, 
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and the improvement of the country, was, 
that persons should be enabled to ob- 
tain small portions of land as permanent 
property at as cheap a rate as possible ; 
but the Stamp Duties which it was now 
proposed to continue for a temporary pe- 
riod in Ireland imposed a tax on the per- 
son who bought a small quantity of Jand 
twenty or thirty times greater than that 
which was imposed on large transfers of 
property. It was a very great object in 
the amelioration of the condition of Ire. 
land that a class of small proprietors 
should be encouraged, and it could not, 
therefore, be looked upon as a wise prin- 
ciple to place a greater tax on the small 
purchases, in proportion, than that which 
was placed on the transactions involving 
large transfers of property. Their desire 
ought to be to encourage persons in obtain- 
ing small quantities of land, but this tax had 
a strong and obvious tendency to prevent 
that. The principle on which those duties 
were based was contrary to the just and 
true principles of taxation, and he thought 
there were few subjects to which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could direct their at- 
tention with more beneficial effect, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if he followed the hon. Member, he 
feared he should be obliged to open up the 
whole question of the proportion which 
those duties bcic to property in this coun- 
try as well as Ireland. He would not 
deny that there were some amongst the 
Stamp Duties which required considera- 
tion; but he could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that so far as the duties affecting the 
transfer of land were concerned, he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had not for- 
gotten the subject of purchases of small 
quantities of land in Ireland when he was 
about to introduce the Bill for the assimi- 
lation of the Stamp Duties. When he 
proposed to assimilate the English and 
Irish Stamp Duties, he made an exception 
*n favour of land in Ireland, He had 
applied that exception in the way in which 
he believed it would be most advantageous 
to Ireland ; for he was aware that the te- 
nure of land in small quantities in Ireland 
was usually on lives for a term of years. 
With reference to the general arguments 
of the hon. Gentleman, he should remark 
that those duties were imposed upon Ire- 
land as a substitute for the Property Tax. 

Viscount Ebrington said, that the paucity 
of small freeholders in fee in Ireland had 
been noticed by him as productive of diffie 
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culty in the government of that country ; 
and he thought that every facility ought 
to be afforded by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the establishment of such 
tenements. Such a class of proprietors 
would be a great advaatage to the country. 

Bill read a third time. 

House adjourned at half-past nine 
o’clock. 


Courts of Common Law 


ere 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 6, 1845. 
MrnvuTeEs.] Brits. Public. —1* Stamp Duties Assimi- 
lation; Companies’ Clauses Consolidation; Companies’ 
Clauses Consolidation (Scotland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Society at Truro, for the 
Adoption of Measures for the Suppression of Intempe- 
rance. 


Harrours or Rervuce.] Lord Col- 
chester said, that he rose, in pursuance of 
the notice which he had given, to move for 
an humble Address to Her Majesty to lay 
before the House a Copy of the Report of 
the Commissioners appointed in April last 
to inquire into the subject of Harbours of 
Refuge. As he understood that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would offer no opposi- 
tion to the production of this Report, he 
should not occupy much of their Lordships’ 
time in stating why the subject should be 
laid before their Lordships. It must be 
well known to such of their Lordships as 
had turned their attention to the state of 
the southern coast, that there was not from 
the South Foreland to Portsmouth, a dis- 


tance of more than 100 miles, a single | 


harbour capable of providing shelter for 
vessels of any size, or for men-of-war to 
lie in, so that they might be able to give 
protection to any vessels that might be 
passing by there. Great inconvenience had 
been felt in time of war, and there had 
been a great loss of life and property, from 
the want of harbours of refuge, when ships 
with Government troops and stores were 
making their passage from the river. No 
great work had been attempted to remedy 
this evil, with the exception of the Ply- 
mouth breakwater. A Committee of the 
House of Commons sat last Session on the 
subject, and recommended that some mea- 
sure should be adopted ; but said also, that 
a Commission to inquire into the details 
of the subject should be appointed by Her 
Majesty. A Commission was accordingly 
appointed, and directed to consider the ne- 
cessity of constructing one or more har- 
bours of refuge in the channel; and to 
fix on the site that should be chosen. It 
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was required, first, that it should be easy of 
access at all times of the tide; secondly, 
that it should serve as a station for armed 
vessels of war, for the purposes of defence 
and offence; and thirdly, that it should 
possess facilities of defence in case of an 
attack by an enemy. The Commissioners 
visited all the principal stations on the 
coast, and collected a great deal of valua- 
ble evidence. Their Report recommended 
large works to be constructed at a very 
great expense, and the concluding para- 
graph stated that the Commissioners could 
not conclude their Report without express- 
ing in the strongest terms their unanimous 
conviction that measures were indispensably 
necessary to give to the south-eastern parts 
of this kingdom harbours to act as a refuge 
and a powerful naval protection. He en- 
tirely concurred in that opinion, and trusted 
that before the end of the Session Govern- 
ment would take sume steps in compliance 
with the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners. Great inconvenience had been 
and would still be continued to be felt, if 
the coast were left unprotected. 
Agreed to. 


Courts or Common Law Process 
Bitis.] Lord Campbell moved that the 
House should go into Committee on these 
Bills. There was one Amendment which 
he wished to make, and that was, that the 
process should be served on persons te- 
siding abroad, either by a British subject, 
or by a Notary Public. 

Lord Brougham said, that this Amend- 


| ment removed part of his objection to the 


measure. It was known that the Nota- 


ries Public in France were persons of 


high character, and could be trusted; but 
it might not be safe to repose the same 
confidence in the notaries of other coun- 
tries. He would throw out this suggestion 
—whether a Judge’s order shou!d not be 
required, indicatieg, having regard to the 
particular country, in what way the ser- 
vice of the process should be performed? 

The Lord Chancellor said, that this 
Bill might have very important effects 
with regard to the proceedings in Courts 
of Equity. He therefore hoped that his 
noble and learned Friend would give him 
time to consider what the operation of 
these Bills, in that respect would be. 

Lord Campbell said, that he would 
leave it tohis noble and learned Friend to 
name a day. 


The Lord Chancellor said, that he would 
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name the first day of the meeting of the 
House after the Easter holidays. 

After a few words from Lord Ashbur- 
ton, 

The three Bills passed through the 
Committee, and ordered to be reported 
the first Sitting Day after Easter. 

House adjourned. 


Railway Ciauses 


— 


HOUSE OF TOMMONS, 
Thursday, March 6, 1845. 


Minvtgs.] Birus. Public.—2°* Bastardy; Consolidated 
Fund (£8,000,000). 

Private.—1° Trent Valley Railway. 

PrTITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Shaw, from Ashnowen, and 
4 other places in Ireland, for Encouragement to Church 
Education Society (Ireland).—By Mr. Broadley, from 
Land Proprietors and others of Harlthorpe, and 21 other 
places in the County of York, and by Mr. O. Dun- 
combe, for Northallerton, for Agricultural Relief from 
Taxation.—By Sir G. Strickland, from Peace Society of 
Preston, against Increase of Naval and Military Estab- 
lishments.—-By Mr. Brotherton, from Heytesbury, Mr. 
Pendarves, from Lostwithiel, and 2 other places in County 
of Cornwall; Mr. Strutt, from Derby (2) ; Earl of Arun- 
del and Surrey, from Lanfair and 2 other places; and 
from Dalbeathie (Scotland), for Diminishing the Number 
of Public Houses. 


Raitway Crauses ConsoLiDATion 
Bitt.}] On Clause 20, which allowed 
railway companies to deviate to a certain 
extent from the specified line, 

Mr. Darby said, he entertained great 
objection to the clause as it now stood. 
No doubt the same clause had been intro- 
duced in all former Bills; but it must be 
remembered, that the objection to it was 
considerably decreased when railway pro- 
jects were few and far between. If the 
clause were allowed to remain in its pre- 
sent form, a railway company would 
have power to do what they thought 
proper with an estate, and deprive the 
proprietor for an unlimited time of his 
right of ownership. Still he must admit, 
if they struck this clause out altogether, 
and substituted none other for it, great 
difficulties would arise. They would have 
one Committee taking one view of the 
case, and another restoring the clause in 
its present objectionable form, and thus 
in many instances the hardship he com- 
plained of would be continued. He 
thought, then, some special clause ought 
to be introduced ; but one more modified 
than that which the present Bill contained. 
The next difficulty that had been suggested 
to him was, that the Bill had been before 
the public for some time, and all the Rail- 
way Acts had been prepared in accord- 
ance with its provisions, If, however, the 
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clause were to be so modified as to meet 
his views, the promoters of these railway 
schemes would be put to the expense and 
trouble of serving an immense number of 
additional notices, Well, but why could 
not the engineer state in Committee how 
much land he would require for the pur- 
poses of his line? If he were to do this, 
the difficulty would be got rid of; and 
then, with respect to future railways, they 
might now frame and pass a_ special 
clause. He was exceedingly obliged to 
his noble Friend for the course he had 
taken, in postponing this clause ; and he 
trusted on a future occasion they would 
be able, in some way or other, to remedy 
these evils, which, he must confess, from 
what he had heard, had not been exagge- 
rated, but on the contrary, he thought the 
facts had been rather understated, 

Mr. Henley conceived that the House 
should look at this question in this way. 
There were now two hundred and forty 
Bills for Railways before it; and would it 
run the risk of now making a mass of 
faulty legislation, which might involve 
very serious questions as regarded pro- 
perty, merely for the sake of passing those 
two hundred and forty Bills? 

Colonel Sibthorp hoped that hon. Mem- 
bers would receive sufficient time for the 
consideration of this clause before they 
should be called upon to pass it. For his 
own part, he would have no hesitation in 
saying that the clause as it now stood 
would never give satisfaction to the land- 
owners in this country, for this reason— 
that it, in fact, meant nothing more nor 
less than the absolute total annihilation of 
every estate in the country for the benefit 
of a few speculators. He should like to 
know from the noble Lord (Lord G. So- 
merset) whether he had considered this 
clause with a view to its further modifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Tatton Egerton: The great diffi- 
culty experienced by all Committees on 
Bills of this sort was, that sufficient time 
had not been afforded for a full considera- 
tion of such a clause as that now under 
discussion. In the present instance, how- 
ever, that difficulty could be removed, by 
postponing the clause until after the re- 
cess; and that interval could be employed 
by the engineer in endeavouring to ascer- 
tain, as minutely as possible, the quantity 
of land he would require to take up at 
either side. Another point to which he 
wished to call attention was, the absolute 
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necessity there appeared to him for the 
introduction of some general clause upon 
this subject, in order to remove the diffi- 
culty that Committees had to encounter 
iu a special clause in each separate Bill. 
The noble Lord (Lord G. Somerset) had 
certainly devoted much attention to this 
point, and therefore the House should feel 
much indebted to him. 

Sir G. Strickland hoped that this would 
form one of the clauses in a Consolidation 
Bill, instead of being left to Private Bills; 
for in its present shape it was a source of 
the greatest alarm toevery landowner in the 
country. Indeed, he had thought of ask- 
ing what would their ancestors say, if they 
could but look up from their graves, and 
behold the manner in which the estates 
they had left their heirs bad been infringed 
upon and cut up by those railway com- 
panies? He had given this clause his 
closest consideration ; but he felt bound to 
say, that as it now stood he thought it 
would be by no meaus satisfactory. The 
suggestion of the noble Lord opposite, to 
reduce the power of deviation from 1,000 
to. 300 yards—[Lord G. Somerset: To 
500.] Well, even to 500, was one that 
would go far to remove causes of com- 
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plaint; but he thought the House ought 
to consider what was the smallest possible 
space to which they should reduce the 
power of the engineer to deviate, consistent 
with the facilities necessary for making a 


railway, For, after all, what was it but a 
bargain between the engineer and the 
owner of the land for the purchase and 
sale of a certain quantity of clay or gravel ? 
Again, he would say, limit the engineer 
as much as possible, even to one hundred 
yards, 

Lord G. Somerset bad no doubt, but 
that by Tuesday next, or whatever day 
the Committee should adjourn to, this 
clause would be framed so as to meet the 
wishes of all parties. 

Mr. Hawes said, that any course which 
might be taken must be attended with 
some inconvenience, if there were not such 
a clause as that which was contained in 
this Bill. He was sorry, therefore, that 
the noble Lord and the hon. Gentleman 
opposite had consented to the postpone- 
ment of this clause ; and he thought they 
were taking a considerable responsibility 
respecting it. He had taken the liberty, 
when last in Committee, of stating his views 
respecting the difficulty which was likely to 
arise from the operation of a clause of this 
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kind. He had done this in answer to 
the objection of the bon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Hinde), and he appre. 
hended that the difficulty would be greater 
from not adopting a clause of this cha. 
racter, than if they did adopt it. The 
power at present possessed was altogether 
insufficient for the right direction of en- 
gineers. Now, he believed, that it was 
impossible for engineers to ascertain be- 
forehand precisely what they would te. 
quire, and there ought, therefore, to be 
some latitude given to them. They could 
not always ascertain what land they would 
require—and, indeed, the opportunity of 
making the requisite observation was some- 
times denied to them, The hon, Member 
for Lincoln had made an observation to 
the effect, that if he had seen a surveyor 
setting a flagstaff on his land, to ascertain 
what land and which land was required 
for a railway which would pass through 
his estate, he would resort to a very un- 
pleasant argument to induce him to desist, 
[Col. Sibthorp : The argumentum ad ba- 
culum.] Precisely ; and he thought, that 
this was a very likely mode of preventing 
an engineer from obtaining that accurate 
information which hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site seemed to require. There were other 
cases to which he need not refer, but they 
had occurred only last year, and were 
sufficientiy notorious, They should also 
remember that the Committees were called 
upon to report specially to the House; 
that the power delegated would be speci- 
ally applied to every Private Bill in Com- 
mittee, in which the main question ought 
to be what course a railway should take, 
Now the power given by this clause was 
a definite power, and he thought it was 
better to know what powers were given, 
if they gave any powers at all. There was 
no question but that Gentlemen who ree 
presented the landed interest were anx- 
ious to avoid the inconvenience to which 
they were subjected by making a railway, 
Members of the landed interest, it was 
true, were greatly inconvenienced by the 
making of railways in many cases. Many 
other classes were put to inconvenience, 
but it was the landed interest who, in the 
first instance, felt this inconvenience ; and 
he must say he thought that, as a class, 
and it was much to their honour, they 
had readily conceded their property io 
most cases for the public benefit. They 
did, it was true, derive advantage from the 
making of a railway, in common with all 
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the country; but they were the first to sutfer 
the disadvantage of its construction, and 
the last to enjoy the benefit when it was 
completed; and he was, therefore, anxious 
that their interests should be secured as 
far as it was possible to secure them. If 
the clause which they were discussing was 
omitted, the whole power of granting land 
for deviation would be left to the Com- 
mittee, and the whole of the power of the 
House would be delegated to such Com- 
mittee. Hon. Gentlemen should recollect 
that the Committee would exercise its 
functions judicially, and, as that was the 
case, it was, in his (Mr. Hawes’) opinion, 
better to know what power they were 
about to give. 

Mr. Tatton Egerton said, that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hawes) had professed to be 
anxious to secure the interests of the landed 
proprietors ; but he (Mr. T. Egerton) con- 
ceived that the course the hon. Member 
wished to be adopted was only likely to 
affect the interests of the large landed pro- 
prietors. Now, they were well able to 
defend their own rights; but it was the 
small landed proprietor whose interest 
ought to be cared for. If a small free- 


holder were injured, as by such a deviation 


which was required by this clause he was 
very likely, nay almost sure to be, he had 
no power of bearing the expense of bring- 
ing his witnesses to London, and proving 
his injury before the Committee. He, 
therefore, thought that the latitude given 
by this clause was excessive, and ought to 
be abridged. He thought that the en- 
gineers were able to ascertain with more 
precision than they were accustomed to do 
what land they would require; and not 
take, as they seemed inclined to take, one, 
two, or three miles for their spoil earth. 
One hon. Member said, that it was utterly 
Impossible for an engineer to tell until he 
arrived at any particular portion of the 
line where his bricks for tunnels, or stone 
for his bridges, were to be obtained. There 
might be something in that, but still he 
thought that it was no justification for 
giving such extensive powers, and that 
when a deviation was permitted, notice 
Ought to be given to the small landed 
Proprietors whose interests would be af- 
fected. 

Mr. R. Palmer thought that a clause 
of this nature ought to be inserted; but 
he did not think that this was sufficiently 
Precise. They could not tell whether it 
Wasa thousand yards or only two hundred 
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and fifty yards that would be require d,and 
he thought that the engineer ought to say 
what extent he would require. In many 
cases what was called a temporary occupa- 
tion was, in fact, and in reality, converted 
into a permanent one. That was the case 
with regard to a cutting two miles in 
length, which the Great Western Railway 
Company made through his property near 
Reading. Availing themselves of this 
power of temporary occupation, they cut 
through some very excellent Jand, and left 
the earth, which spoiled about thirty-six 
acres, besides making a miserable eye-sore; 
and although he took legal advice, and 
was told that he could bring an action to 
compel its removal, yet as he believed 
it would be impossible to remove it, he 
did not think there would be much use 
in bringing an action. He stated these 
facts, to show that a temporary occupa- 
tion was sometimes equal to a permanent 
one, and he advised the Committee to 
be cautious in giving such an extensive 
power. 

Clause 20, and the subsequent clauses 
up to 32, were postponed. 

On Clause 32, providing— 

“That where a railway crossed any turn- 
pike road or public carriage road, then (unless 
where otherwise provided by the special Act) 
such road should be carried over the railway, 
or the railway should be carried over the road 
by means of a bridge, of the necessary height 
and width, to be executed at the expense of 
the company :”— 

Mr. Aglionby said, he hoped the noble 
Lord would consent to insert the word 
“highways” in this clause, instead of 
“‘ carriage roads.” 

Lord G. Somerset intimated that he 
could not agree to the Amendment pro- 

osed. 

Mr. Aglionby expressed his surprise at 
such opposition on the part of the noble 
Lord, when a majority of the Committee 
had the other day decided in favour of a 
similar proposal. Though the clause was 
not the same, the principle was; it was 
that of extending a just protection to the 
public in the cases to which the clause 
referred. He knew the noble Lord had 
said that the effect would be, in all cases, 
to prevent railway companies from making 
roads on a level; but that was a mistake; 
such power was reserved to the Committee 
sitting on a special Act, to say whether, 
in particular cases, roads should be made 
on a level, or whether the public safety 
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could be secured without such a pro- 
vision. There were many footpaths by 
which children were accustomed to go 
to the sea-shore, or other places, for 
amusement; and where a level road was 
made for their accommodation; he was 
told that, in many cases, not even a 
policeman was placed there to protect the 
public. He had consulted the agent of 
one of the largest railways, and also one 
of the ablest engineers in the country, 
both of whom told him they had for years 
felt that the public were not sufficiently 
protected. He had asked them whether 
the necessity of having bridges, or con- 
duits, would at all interfere with the pro- 
gress of the railway business? The reply 
was, that it would not interfere with it in 
the least. The public were often driven 
to use a ladder in ascending and descend- 
ing when they crossed a railway. He 
maintained that they ought not to be put 
to such an inconvenience. If he did not 
succeed in inserting the word “ highways” 
generally, he should propose to insert in 
Clause 44, these words :— 

“The company shall make convenient as- 
cents and descents, or bridges over, or culverts 
under, the railway, where necessary for the 
convenience of the public.” 

Another clause which had been suggested 
to him was— 

** And in those cases where bridges, either 
under or over, can be conveniently made and 
are reasonably required, the company shall, on 
the requisition of two Justices of the Peace, 
construct such bridges in lieu of such ascend- 
ing and descending approaches.” 


The hon. Member concluded by propos- 
ing to substitute “highways” instead of 
‘* carriage roads.” 

Mr. R. Palmer agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman on this subject. The case of 
bridle roads was one well deserving con- 
sideration. He should suggest a refer- 
ence to Justices in the case of foutways. 

Mr. Darby thought that the preserva- 
tion of the footpaths was of the greatest 
importance. If there was not something 
done to compel the companies to make 
proper ways instead of the paths which 
they intercepted or destroyed, might they 
not carry their road across a path, and 
then make steps in the cuttings on both 
sides, and leave it to those who used 
the footpaths to find their way as they 
could across the rails, even when the train 
was coming ? 

Mr. Henley approved of the proposition 
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of the hon. Member for Cockermouth, |, 
would be a most valuable improvement to 
bring every footway before the Committee, 
as well as every carriage way; as those 
who used the footways were least able to 
take care of themselves, 

Mr. W. Patten thought the Amend. 
ment would do no good unless the sug. 
gestion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Berkshire (Mr. R. Palmer) were 
adopted. It would be best to leave it to 
persons on the spot to say whether the 
footways and bridle ways should be crossed 
or not. 

Lord G. Somerset thought that the 
Amendment would lay down a principle 
which the Committee would find very dif. 
ficult to carry out. However, as the sense 
of hon. Members seemed so strongly in 
its favour, he would not oppose it. But 
he would propose, either as a new clause 
or as an addition to this, a provision such 
as was suggested by the hon. Member for 
Berkshire. That clause could not he 
drawn up in a minute ; and he would take 
time, until the bringing up of the Report, 
to prepare it. At present, he would not 
oppose the insertion of the words in the 
hon. Member’s (Mr. Agtionby’s) Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Lawson wished to express his opin- 
ion in favour of the Amendment. Foot 
passengers had just as much right to pro- 
tection as any other class of passengers. 
He had seen, on the London and Birming- 
ham Railway, great inconvenience arise 
from the want of sufficient accommodation 
for foot passengers. At Harrow, they had 
to go down steps on the one side, and 
ascend on the other; and this he thought 
was extremely injurious to the public 
safety. He would refer these matters, in 
the first instance, to two Justices on the 
spot, and then let them be referred, as 
other cases were, to Quarter Sessions. 
At the same time, he wished to give every 
facility to railways. He was not one of 
those who wished to offer any vexatious 
impediments to those great projects; but 
still he must say the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth met with his 
entire approbation. 

Clause agreed to. 

Lord G. Somerset said, he would con- 
sider what alterations would be required, 
and then frame a special clause to meet 
them as well as the views of the hon. 
Member. This special clause he should 
submit to the Board of Trade, and if it 
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were approved of by that body, he would 
propose it either in the Committee, or on 
the bringing up of the Report. 

Clause 33, providing— 


“That wherever a railway crossed any turn- 
pike road or public carriage road on a level, 
the company should erect sufficient gates 
across such road on each side of the railway, 
and should employ proper persons to open 
and shut such gates, who in cases of neglect 
should be subject to a penalty of 40s.” 
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Colonel Sibthorp objected to the para- 
graph in the clause which imposed a 
penalty of 40s. upon officers who neglected 
to close those gates which were entrusted 
tothem, because he thought it was not 
sufficiently heavy. Such a course had 
been adopted by the House, some few 
years ago, in the case of what are called 
“public conveniences,” but what he 
thought were ‘‘ public nuisances.” He 
meant omnibuses. More impudent fel- 
lows than those who drove these vehicles 
could hardly be met with, and when the 
penalty imposed upon them was only 40s., 
the evil was never abated. When, how- 
ever, imprisonment was substituted for 
fine, accidents through the negligence of 
those fellows became less frequent; and 


he should like to see the same principle 
applied in the case of railways. 

Mr. Aglionby said, another paragraph 
in this clause went in direct violation of 


his views. The part to which he alluded 
made it compulsory for railway com- 
panies to build stiles, but said nothing 
about gates, or men to mind them. Now 
he wished to establish this principle— 
that the foot passenger should be protected 
in the same way as the carriage passenger 
—namely, by putting up gates ; and where 
it was thought necessary, placing officers 
to mind them. Were there not hundreds 
of cases where human life was endangered 
by the absence of these precautions? 
Was there to be no gate or other protec- 
tion at both ends of a footway, which 
might pass through a populous town, and 
be crossed by railway? On such foot- 
ways, men and women, and children were 
continually passing, and it was no use to 
say that the publication of the starting 
and arriving times of the trains was suffi- 
cient warning. Therefore, he would say, 
have a general clause requiring the erec- 
tion of gates in all cases, and officers 
Where necessary, and then leave to the 
local justices the detail. He begged to 
move as in the preceding clause, the in- 
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sertion of the words “ highways” for 
“* carriage- ways.” 

Lord G. Somerset conceived that if the 
hon. Member’s suggestion should be agreed 
to, it would have the effect of annihilating 
railways altogether; at least, if a line of 
any length was to be made, it would 
be rendered almost useless if it were to be 
crossed by four or five hundred gates, and 
men at each, and all to be kept up at the 
expense of the company. If the hon. 
Member’s Amendment were inserted, it 
would be found to be so mischievous, that 
it would be rendered nugatory by the 
number of exceptions that would be intro- 
duced, He conceived that giving the 
power proposed by the hon. Member to 
local Justices, more real harm than good 
would be done the public. On the whole 
he did hope that the House would not 
agree to this proposition, and if it should 
divide upon it he would resist it, for he 
conceived it would be an ill-advised course 
to adopt. 

Mr. Aglionby thought it would be 
better for the House to admit that it was 
ill-advised, than that it had been incon- 
sistent. If stiles were to be made, he 
would ask why not gates also? And, 
surely, if local Justices were to be deemed 
competent to decide as to where bridges 
were and were not necessary, they were 
equally competent to form a judgment as to 
the necessity for a gate? On the whole, he 
was so strongly impressed with the justice 
and fairness of his proposition, that he 
would divide the House upon it, for he 
conceived he would stultify himself by not 
doing so. 

Mr. Cardwell did not hesitate to say 
that if the words were inserted which the 
hon. Member for Cockermouth wanted, 
they would have the effect of preventing 
the Committee from making any alteration 
whatever. The parties who were to be 
protected were not the railway parties, 
but the public. It was not reasonable, 
in securing the interests of the public, that 
they should require that 300 or 400 gates, 
and 300 or 400 gatekeepers should be 
appointed, when, perhaps, their services 
would not be required oftener than once 
or twice in the twenty-four hours. Doing 
so would be highly expensive to the com- 
pany, while there would be no adequate 
benefit to the public; and he, therefore, 
hoped that the House would negative the 
proposition of the hon, Member for Cocker- 
mouth. 
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Mr. Hayter agreed that if these words 
were inserted, the Committee would be 
deprived of the power of making any al- 
teration. He believed that railways were 
of great advantage to the public ; and he 
should, therefore, protest against the in- 
sinuations which had been thrown out 
against those Members who came down 
there to render assistance in maturing 
these projects. Gentlemen connected 
with the landed interests conceived that 
all these projects were detrimental to 
them, and they entertained a jealousy 
of all those who supported these pro- 
jects, and thought that their object was 
some private end, and not tie public 
good. He did not feel that he was 
actuated by any private end, and he 
should, therefore, persevere in his course. 
His object was to do justice, and that 
should be done to both parties. What 
was the case: If these gates were erected, 
two gatekeepers would be required for 
every single footpath, and thus the com- 
pany would incur an expense of 100/. a 
year for every one of them; andif there were 
300 or 400, the expense would be enormous. 
In the case of bridle-paths, he admitted 
that some regulation was necessary, and a 
clause might be introduced for erecting a 
proper tribunal for directing the placing 
of gates; but in the case of footpaths on 
level ground, he thought they were une 
necessary. 

Mr. Wodehouse protested against the 
supposition that the landed interest enter- 
tained any jealousy of those who supported 
railways, or of railways themselves. He 
had lived, during the construction of the 
Norwich and Yarmouth Railway, very near 
to it, and he had never sustained the 
slightest inconvenience from it; and such 
had been the case with a noble Friend in 
his neighbourhood. In the case of a spe- 
cial train, the adoption of the suggestion 
of the hon. Member would cause great in- 
convenience. In one instance, a physi- 
cian’s attendance was required at Yar- 
mouth; a special train was taken, and in 
consequence of there being no impediment, 
he performed the distance between Nor- 
wich and Yarmouth in a quarter of an 
hour, which would otherwise have taken 
him nearly two hours. With respect to 
the jealousy supposed to be entertained by 
landowners of railway projects, he would 
beg to assure the hon. Member for Wells, 
that he never was more thoroughly mis- 
taken than in that supposition. 
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Mr. Tatton Egerton thought,’ in the 
cases of public roads and highways, these 
gates were necessary; but that in the 
cases of footpaths, it would be a needless 
expense and trouble to the companies, 

Mr. Entwisle said, the hon. Member 
for Cockermouth would find that the ex. 
ceptions to the rule which he sought to 
establish, would be so numerous as to in. 
crease the business before Private Com. 
mittees, rather than decrease it; and he, 
therefore, conceived that the adoption of 
the words proposed would be the very 
means of defeating the hon. Member's own 
object. If the expense were increased to 
the companies, the public in the end would 
have to pay it. 

Colonel] Stbthorp trusted that the hon, 
and learned Gentleman would divide the 
Committee, and he (Colonel Sibthorp) 
should certainly divide with him. They 
might talk about expense to the railway 
companies; but he would wish them to 
look at the interest of thousands of the 
public that had been already destroyed, 
He was exceedingly jealous of the power 
given to railroads; and he should strongly 
oppose this clause. 

Dr. Bowring was quite sure, that the 
provisions in the Amendment, if agreed 
to, would only be rendered necessary ina 
very few cases. The exceptions would 
certainly much preponderate ; for not in 
one case out of twenty would it be neces- 
sary to erect gates and appoint gate- 
keepers on crossing a footpath. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that there appeared 
to have been an entire misconception of 
his arguments and intentions. His hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Wells 
(Mr. Hayter) had led the House to believe 
that if the Amendment were agreed t, 
there would be an end to all railways; 
and that the Committee on each Private 
Bill would be entirely precluded from en- 
tering into the merits of the various Bills 
—technically it would be so at present; 
but he (Mr. Aglionby) had intended, if 
his Amendment had been carried, to have 
proposed the insertion in the clause of the 
words, —‘“‘ except where otherwise pre 
vided by the Special Act.” That would 
assimilate this clause with the preceding 
one, and would leave the subject perfectly 
open to the Private Committees, If it 
would give the Committees additional 
trouble, he would remind hon. Gentle. 
men that the public safety ought to be 
their first consideration; expense, # 
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any rate, ought to be only a secondary 
object. 

Lord G. Somerset must still oppose the 
Ameodment. The whole object of the 
clause under discussion was to secure the 
safety of the public; and in order to that 
end, by leaving out the words last men- 
tioned by the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
it was rendered absolutely necessary that 
there should be no deviation from the 
principle laid down in the clause. If the 
Amendment were agreed to, he could not 
see that the public would have so much pro- 
tection as they had at present. The clause 
under discussion related only to public car- 
riage roads, and to turnpike roads; and 
whenever they were crossed, it was not de- 
nied that ample security was afforded to the 
public. The 44th Clause related to the 
crossing of footpaths; and he should think 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
Amendment would have come in better 
there than here. Wherever there was a 
private right of way which was necessary 
to be protected, the Private Commiitee 
might interfere; and he should have no 
objection to the introduction of such a 
clause in the Private Bills. 

Mr. Aglionby thought that that would 
answer his purpose. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to; as were the clauses 
to 43 inclusive. 

House resumed; Committee to sit again. 

House adjourned to five o’clock, and 
then resumed. 


Museums or Art.] Mr. Ewart rose 
for the purpose of moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to enable town-councils ,to 
establish Museums of Art in corporate 
towns. The merit of the measure was al- 
most entirely due to the hon, Member for 
Taunton, who had acted with him on the 
Committee which sat upon the subject. 
That Committee recommended the esta- 
blishment of Schools of Design, and, first 
of all, it recommended the establishment 
ofa central school in the metropolis. It 
also recommended the establishment of 
schools in the various manufacturing 
towns in connexion with the central 
school. Only one thing was wanted now; 
and that was, that the central school 
should be devoted rather to the purposes 
of a normal school for making masters, 
than for the purpose of elementary educa- 
tion in art. That was the original design 
ofthe school, as his right bon. Friend the 
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Member for Oxford, to whom the country 
was greatly indebted for his exertions with 
regard to this subject, would well remem- 
ber. But that design had not been fully 
carried out. As yet the central school in 
London was not a normal school of art; 
but he trusted that they were making ad- 
vances towards that more perfect system 
which existed in foreign countries. Ano- 
ther recommendation of the Committee 
was, that exhibitions or galleries of art 
should be established in the various manu- 
facturing and other large towns of the 
country, It was not intended that those 
exhibitions should be limited to the tem- 
porary purposes of mere ephemeral exhi- 
bitions. The Committee were anxious 
that those museums should contain speci- 
mens of antique art, of mediceval art, and 
of modern art. That recommendation 
had not been carried into effect, and 
it was to remedy this omission that the 
present Bill was proposed. The Com- 
mittee had hoped that the Government 
would have assisted, at least by lending its 
co-operation to those who were willing to 
form these provincial museums, by obtain- 
ing perfect casts of the best specimens of 
antique and modern works, and distribut- 
ing them to the various manufacturing 
towns, to be deposited in their museums. 
In London such a gallery had been esta- 
blished, but it was by no means perfect. 
He understood it would be necessary to 
procure for that gallery new casts of the 
various works of antiquity. But the ob- 
ject of the present measure was to diffuse 
these various specimens of art throughout 
the country; to send them to the museums 
of Manchester, of Glasgow, of Birming- 
ham, of Coventry, and of all the large 
manufacturing towns. He asked them to 
pass this Bill, in order to enable the town. 
councils to defray the expenses necessary 
for these museums by the imposition of a 
small borough rate, so as to admit the po- 
pulation upon the easiest possible terms. 
Many persons were ready to aid in the 
formation of these museums, either by the 
subscription of money, or by presenting 
them with works of art. It was to en- 
courage these exertions that he ventured 
to propose the preseut measure to Parlia- 
ment. There were peculiar circumstances 
at the present time which allowed a faci- 
lity for the diffusion of works throughout 
the country which had never been enjoyed 
in times past. By means of their rail- 
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specimens of works of art to the different 
manufacturing towns ; and it would be the 
fault of the Government if there was a 
single manufacturing or large town in the 
country deficient of a museum of such a 
character as might give a sound taste in 
art to the population of that town; and 
thus enable them to apply the skill they 
would obtain in the arts to manufactures, 
He trusted, therefore, that they should see 
before long the system of schools of de- 
sign perfected throughout the country, and 
that the central school in the metropolis 
would become what the Committee recom- 
mended it should be. It was well known 
that, until the Romans had such an abun. 
dance of statues in Rome, that the mind 


of the people was improved through the | 


eye, they never became aware of the 
value of the arts; and it was the same 
with the people of this country. It had 
been said that England would not make 
any great advance in the arts, because it 
was a commercial nation ; but he believed, 
if they adopted the recommendation of the 
Committee, that, like Venice, the large 
manufacturing towns of this cauntry would 
be quite capable of appreciating the value 
of the fine arts: with this view he called 
on the Government to assist in promoting 


this object, and to wipe away the stain 
that hung upon the artistic reputation of 


the country. Jt was indeed a stigma, and 
he (Mr. Ewart) thought that, in reference 
to such a reproach, he might employ the 
words of the poet— 


«« Non obtusa aded gestamus pectora Peni: 
Nec tam aversus equos Tyrid Sol jungit ab 
urbe ;”’ 


He had now shortly stated the principles 
of the subject he intended to bring before 
the House. He did not think it necessary 
further to dilate upon it, but would con- 
clude by moving for leave to bring in a 
Bill to enable town-councils to establish 
Museums of Art in corporate towns, 

Mr. Wyse adverted to purposes he had 
in view when originally advocating the 
formation of a School of Design in London. 
He complained that the Government of 
the day had unfortunately limited itself to 
that sole object, which for some time 
continued a merely elementary establish- 
ment, Every day more strongly proved 
the necessity of corresponding institutions 
in the provinces. Hitherto provincial 
schools had met with difficulties from 
want of sufficient contributions ; and the 
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| Bill of his hon. Friend was intended wg 
| far as possible to overcome this obstruction 
ito the tinal attainment of the object. The 
| managers of the School of Design had not 
| been able, from their limited funds, to do 
/as much as they wished to do; and they 
| thought it might be necessary to call upon 
the public for contributions ; but those who 
were not acquainted with the fact had no 
idea of the number of contingencies to 
| which voluntary contributions were liable, 
and how difficult it was to guarantee the 
existence of institutions which depended 
on voluntary support. There were insti- 
tutions to which individuals were willing 
, to contribute works of art, valuable books, 
| or specimens of natural history ; but from 
the circumstance of there being no build- 
ing in the locality capable of holding them, 
those who would have so contributed were 
obliged to retain, on their own premises, 
those articles which they would otherwise 
have given to the public, and thus an ini- 
pediment was created to the advance of 
the fine arts in this country. He was 
anxious with his hon, Friend to provide’a 
remedy for this evil, and lhe had ‘some 
years ago introduced a Bill for a similar 
purpose. Ip every country in the world, 
wherever municipal institutions existed, 
he power sought to be obtained by the 
| Bill which was proposed by his hon. Friend 
| existed, as well as the power of imposing 
j taxation for the physical wants of the 
;community. It was merely a power which 
| enabled the town-councils to act—which 
invested them with authority—in case the 
inhabitants were not disposed, by volun- 
tary contributions to adopt the necessary 
means for the erection of museums, ‘and 
other similar institutions for the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the promotion of 
art. He had from time to time had com- 
munications with scientific and mechanits’ 
institutions, both in this country and ‘in 
Ireland ; and he had found that in all cases 
they would willingly accept such a boon 
as that proposed by the Bill of his hon, 
Friend. He did not expect any opposl- 
tion to the introduction of this Bill, atid 
he would defer any farther remarks’ epon 
the subject to a future stage. He’ would 
second, with great pleasure, the Motioa of 
his hon. Friend. , 
Sir W. James thought the object which 
the hon. Member for Dumfries had in view 
was worthy of the highest praise andthe 
cordial support of all parties in the House. 
He had visited a mechanics’ institution 
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amongst his constituents at Hull, and had 
been surprised at the taste which the 
members had exhibited for works of art. 
His hon. Colleague (Sir J. Hanmer) had 
resented the institution to which he had 
alluded with a large collection of classical 
casts, and their value was fully appre- 
ciated. With respect to corporations, as 
remodelled by the Municipal Reform Bill, 
he was glad to see that they were becom- 
ing anxious to possess collections of works 
of art. But he remembered that when 
they were first reformed, most valuable 
works of art, some of them the pictures of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others of high 
eminence, which had been presented to 
the old corporations, and also antique 
plate, which had been, in some instances, 
in possession of the old corporations since 
the time of Elizabeth, were disgracefully 
brought to the hammer, and sold by auc- 
tion. He was happy to see symptoms of 
a better taste, and, if the improvement 
went on, perhaps the reformed corpora- 
tions would send their children to classical 
schools, where they would become ac- 
quainted with the old verse— 


“ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 


And perhaps in course of time they 
would recover the reputation for hospi- 
tality of which the old corporations ought 


to have been proud. He thought the 
country was much indebted to the hon. 
Member for Dumfries for the trouble he 
had taken on this subject. 

Mr. M. Philips said, the hon, Member 
seemed to think that some of the town 
councillors would have no objection to sell 
their ancestors, As the borough with 
which he (Mr. Philips) stood connected 
never had any property, it was not in their 
power to sell it. He was one of those 
who advocated everything calculated to 
promote the taste of the operative classes 
of the community. After all it should be 
recollected that it was to them the country 
was indebted for the carrying out of every 
design. The great master mind must be 
called into exercise to produce the design, 
but it was the operative who carried these 
designs into execution. It was, therefore, 
of vast importance that a taste for the fine 
arts should be developed among the ma- 
nufacturing community. He thought it 
was of the utmost importance that a taste 
for literature and the arts should be 
encouraged in the rising generation ; and 
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that some such proposition as that which 
had been made by his hon. Friend should 
be adopted by the House. He hoped, 
however, that his hon. Friend would give 
sufficient time for the discussion of the 
merits of this Bill in the country, to pre- 
vent any hasty expression of opinion upon 
that which was intrinsically good in itself, 
He hoped, too, that, when the Bill would 
be carried into operation in large towns, 
the museums would be opened at such 
hours and under such regulations as 
would be advantageous to the working 
classes. The great drawback on the im- 
provement of the operative classes was, that 
there was no public institution in existence 
which they could call theirown. They en- 
joyed no such advantages as operatives on 
the Continent. Those institutions which 
were open to the public, the British Museum 
for example, were open during such hours 
that the operatives could not take advan- 
tage of them. He had great pleasure in 
supporting the Motion for the introduc- 
tion of the Bill. 

Mr, Hume said, there could be no 
doubt of the importance of the subject ; 
but he hoped that the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman would be enlarged, so that 
power might be given to town-councils, 
not only to provide museums fit and 
proper for the purpose, but also play- 
grounds and public walks for the recrea- 
tion of the populace. He was glad to 
find that the efforts which of late years 
had been made to promote a taste for the 
fine arts among the people of this country 
had proved more successful than many 
persons in that House and out of it had 
expected. He believed, that as compared 
with the French, German, and Italian 
people, the English had embraced and 
profited by every opportunity afforded 
them, as far as it was possible for them, 
of visiting and inspecting works of art; 
nay, that they had even gone beyond 
other nations in doing so. At the same 
time it ought to be observed, to their 
credit, that they had shown themselves 
most careful not to injure any of the 
valuable exhibitions submitted to their 
view, Should his hon. Friend succeed in 
getting his Bill introduced, of which he 
had no doubt, he hoped it would be made 
to embrace those other objects. In some 
towns museums were already established, 
and the town-councils should be em- 
powered to apply any means they might 
have to the formation of public walks and 
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playgrounds; and the Government could 
not do better than encourage those things, 
and thus give the labouring classes em- 
ployment and occupation, so that they 
might spend both their time and money in 
a proper manner. The result of similar 
experiments in London was, that the 
people had deserted the public houses, 
preferring to visit places where they could 
improve their minds, and refresh and 
strengthen their bodies. He trusted that 
Her Majesty’s Government would pay 
due attention to this subject; it would 
reflect great honour upon them. He cor- 
dially supported the Motion for bringing 
in the Bill. 

Mr. Bernal said, the manner in which 
the hon. Member for Dumfries had brought 
forward the subject did him great credit; 
but he trusted the hon. Member would 
not dovetail his plan, but confine himself 
to one proposition. He thought it was 
highly gratifying to notice the admirable 
way in which the people conducted them- 
selves on these occasions; and that, so far 
as they could learn, the one or two out- 
rages which had been committed in public 
museums were not perpetrated by any of 
the labouring classes of the country. No 
operative, that he was aware of, had been 
convicted of an offence of this nature; but 
he believed the outrages which had been 
committed were perpetrated by persons 
moving in a superior walk of life. This 
was the only capital in Europe, he be- 
lieved, that was without a Museum of Art; 
and when they saw what was done in a 
neighbouring country, and the impulse 
that had been given to a love of the Fine 
Arts by the King of the French, he thought 
that they should stir themseives to form a 
Museum of Art and Antiquities in this 
metropolis which would be worthy of the 
English nation. Many of the works of 
art of the middle ages were going to 
decay. They all knew the money, the 
taste, and the activity that were bestowed 
by the King of the French in the en- 
couragement of the formation of a Mu- 
seum of Antiquities. Notwithstanding 
what he had gtated that evening of the 
works of art of the Middle Ages go- 
ing to decay, still there existed sufficient 
materials in the country to form a collec- 
tion of this kind. It was the opinion of 
all men interested in works of art in this 
country, that there should be a collection 
formed of the kind which he alluded to, 
There existed in the country sufficient 
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materials to form a collection that would 
be worthy of the country. He would take 
the opportunity of urging upon the right 
hon. Baronet opposite the expediency of 
his bestowing his attention on this sub. 
ject. The right hon. Baronet was one of 
the trustees of the British Museum, and 
the subject was in every way worthy of 
consideration, 

Sir R. Peel said: I perfectly well te- 
member the observations which the hon, 
Member made upon this subject on a 
former occasion, and I trust that [ may 
say that the matter has not escaped my 
attention and the attention of the other 
trustees of the British Museum. We 
have, of course, received many other sug- 
gestions, and it is absolutely necessary 
that some selection should be made oat 
of the many objects which are worthy of 
public favour; and however much each 
of those objects may be worthy of snp. 
port, of course we can only select those 
that we conceive of the greatest import. 
ance. Now, we have during the recess 
applied ourselves to the improvement of 
the Geological Museum, which promises 
to become of considerable importance; 
and we hope that we will, during the pre- 
sent Session, obtain the consent of the 
House to our carrying into effect some 
arrangement for the purpose of affording 
the public access to this improved Geo. 
logical Museum. I agree with the hon, 
Gentleman in the advantage which the 
cultivation of the arts is likely to receive 
from the establishment of these exhibi- 
tions ; but, at the same.time, I advise the 
House that it is important that they should 
exercise caution as to how they confer too 
extensive powers of taxation upon town. 
councils, for the purpose of establishing 
these museums. The hon. Member for 
Dumfries proposes to confer considerable 
powers of taxation upon town-councils, 
for the purpose of encouraging the formas 
tion of collections of works of art, . The 
hon. Member for Montrose, actuated, no 
doubt, by the most benevolent purposes, 
suggests that a portion of this taxation 
should be applied to the formation, of 
places of recreation for the. working 
classes, and for other desirable objects, 
But it is necessary to consider what an 
amount of local taxation this might lead 
to. Besides, it will be n2cessary for us, 
during the present Session, to call upon 
the House to confer powers of local taxa, 
tion for the purposes of ventilation, and 
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improving the salubrity of the dwellings 
of the population. What I would advise 
is, not to increase to too great an extent 
the demand on the inhabitants of towns 
for the purposes of these local improve- 
ments. We ought to take care not to 
raise a prejudice against them by increas- 
ing too much the burdens of local taxa- 
tion. I believe that there would be found 
a great disposition amongst those who owe 
their prosperity to manufactures, to re- 
member the obligations which they owe to 
that branch of the national industry, and 
to contribute to the formation of those mu- 
seums. I hope that the hon. Member will 
not check this disposition by giving toocon- 
siderable powers of taxation for those pur- 
poses. At least, I think that it would be 
the most advisable course to endeavour in 
the first instance to raise as much as pos- 
sible by private subscription. If the town- 
councils were to tax the inhabitants of the 
locality for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the building arrangements, they 
mast in many cases throw the money 
away. What the town-council should 
do, therefore, would be to call upon the 
public for subscriptions to establish the 
museum, and to say when it was estab- 
lished they would provide, by local tax- 
ation, for its continuance. Such a plan 
would insure the permanency of the mu- 
seum, and afford a guarantee and an en- 
cotragement to the rich and liberal to 
come forward in order to establish the 
museum. The same experiment had been 
tried successfully in respect to the endow- 
ment of new churches. Many persons 
contributed funds for the purpose of rais- 
ing the sacred edifices when they received 
an assurance that means would be found 
for their permatient maintenance. In the 
same way the town-councils should en- 
deavour to provide by subscriptions for 
the erection of those buildings, and pro- 
vide'for their permanent maintenance by 
local taxation. I think, especially at pe- 
tiods when trade and manufactures are in 
a flourishing state, that there will be many 
persons ‘willing to make presents for the 
patpose of catrying into effect tliose valu- 
able objects. I hope, on these grounds, 
that ‘the hon, Member will'see how desir- 
able it is that these town-councils should 
not have too large powers of taxation, but 
that they should endeavour to carry the 
proposed objects into effect partly by subs 
scriptions, 

Lord J.) Manners said, when he recol- 
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lected the constitution of town-councils, 
and their annual elections, he did not 
think that they would be likely to take 
any very unpopular course. He approved 
of the suggestions of the hon. Member 
for Montrose, and thought it desirable 
that there should be places provided for 
the recreation of the people. He would 
very much wish that the Government 
could be induced to undertake the propo- 
sition, and bring in a Bill for that purpose, 
and he was sure that every Member in 
that House would support it. He believed 
that the people were very grateful for any 
opportunity given them of visiting public 
exhibitions, and their conduct in every 
respect proved it. He was very desirous 
to see the working classes afforded the 
fullest opportunity of recreation in the 
enjoyment of manly and athletic sports; 
and he believed that every medical autho- 
rity on the subject concurred in the ad- 
vantage that was derived from those 
amusements. He hoped that the time 
would soon come when in every large 
town, as well as agricultural districts, 
means would be taken to afford to the 
people the opportunity of manly and 
healthy amusement and recreation. He 


wished to take this opportunity of adding 


his testimony to the decorous conduct of 
the people on every occasion when they 
were admitted to witness objects of art 
and curiosity. He was in the habit of 
living in a large house, in which there was 
a collection of works of art. He had seen 
as many as a hundred persons at a time 
pass through those galleries. He had 
never seen any injury or mischief attempt- 
ed, and nothing could on all occasions 
have been more cheering than the conduct 
of the people. He was desirous to give 
his hearty support to the Motion, and he 
felt convinced that the more facilities that 
were given to the people in the large 
towns, and throughout the country, to 
observe works of art, the more would be 
done to work out the true civilisation of 
the country. Before he sat down he 
wished to thank the Government for the 
pains they had lately bestowed on this 
subject. He alluded especially to the 
works proceeding at Elgin and Glasgow. 
Mr. Brotherton defended the national 
eharacter of the people of this country 
from the imputation that they were not 
able properly to appreciate works of art, 
and urged that the experiments made 
had shown that they both possessed 
02 
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and could acquire a taste forthem. He 
was of opinion, that however useful 
schools of design were, they were not, 
in themselves, enough; museums of art 
should also be established. By a calcu- 
lation he had made with regard to a 
large town with which he was connect- 
ed, it appeared that a tax of one half- 
penny in the pound would be sufficient to 
raise a building which should cost 50,000/. 
The only object of this Bill would be to 
enable the town-council to erect a pro- 
per building; and then it must be left to 
the voluntary contributions of the people 
to provide models, statues, machines, and 
other works of art. In the town of Man- 
chester upwards of 33,0002. had been al- 
ready contributed, and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet himself had subscribed 1,000J. for 
the establishment of public parks in that 
neighbourhood. It was much better to 
cultivate a taste for the arts at the public 
expense than to raise a large amount of 
taxation for the prevention and punish. 
ment of crime. In Manchester and Sal- 
ford it cost 40,000/. a-year for the sup- 
port of the police and for other arrange- 
ments to check crime and bring criminals 
to justice. The establishment of institu- 


tions of the kind proposed, would with- 
draw the people from places and habits of 


dissipation. He was in favour of leaving 
these proposed museums in charge of the 
town-councils, they being corporations, 
and therefore perpetual, not, like trustees, 
liable to change; the public, therefore, 
would have more confidence in them. 

Mr. M. Gore had listened with pleasure 
to this debate, because it was on a subject 
of great importance, involving the well- 
being of the community. It was a wise 
and sound policy to promote such objects 
as those which had been suggested; they 
were calculated to improve the social sys- 
tem, and to render the artisan and the 
labourer sober and industrious, cheerful 
and intellectual. With regard to a geo- 
logical museum, nothing could be produc- 
tive of more public advantage. The con- 
duct of the people had been noble when 
advantages of this kind bad been offered 
io them; and this step would tend not 
only to raise science to a loftier eminence, 
but at the same time, while improving the 
morals and purifying the spirits of the 
people, to extend the basis on which 
rested the foundation of peace, security 
and national prosperity. 

Mr. Hutt, after observing that a misap- 
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prehension had gone abroad with respect 
to the Corporation of Hull, who had not 
(as was supposed) disposed of any works 
of art, proceeded to observe, that ip the 
instance of the School of Design at New. 
castle nothing could be said to have more 
completely succeeded, Many hon, Mem. 
bers, perhaps, had seen some of the beau. 
tiful works in stained glass produced in 
that town, chiefly by the pupils in Mr, 
Wade’s establishment. Let the English. 
man have an opportunity of disciplining 
his mind in any art, and he would be 
found in no respect behind any compe- 
titor ; indeed, in works of pure art, Eng. 
lish productions were, perhaps, at the 
head of those of Europe. In the school 
established by Mr. Wedgwood many years 
ago, articles were produced which were the 
admiration of every capital in Europe, 
Articles, also, in steel and bronze had 
been produced at the establishment of 
Messrs. Smith, in Sheffield, which were 
admired by every one who had any taste 
for the art, from whatever part of Euro 
he might come. No object ought take 
more precious in the estimation of the 
House than to withdraw the labourer 
from gross and sensual pursuits, and give 
him some relish for more refined intellec- 
tual enjoyment. 

Mr. Labouchere said, there had been so 
little difference of opinion among hon, 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
who had spoken upon the subject of the 
proposed Bill, and his own views so much 
coincided with those that had been put 
forward by others, that he felt it would be 
inexcusable in him to detain the House 
for more than a single moment. But hav- 
ing taken a warm interest in the success of 
the School of Design, which had been 
established by his lamented Friend the 
late Lord Sydenham, who, he should be 
permitted to add, bad conferred a lasting 
benefit upon the country by its foundation; 
he felt that the present subject was one 
which he could not allow to pass altoge- 
ther in silence. He wished to obsetve 
that he considered the measure proposed 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Dum- 
fries one of the utmost possible import 
ance; and he thought it would be male- 
rially promoted by the institution to which 
he had just alluded, and witich was calea. 
lated to supply the country with well 
trained teachers in the arts. He quile 
agreed with his hon. Friend thag it was 
most important the inhabitants of the 
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principal manufacturing towns should 
have an opportunity of seeing models of 
works of art of the highest class, for with- 
out them all attempts at imparting a cor- 
rect taste must fail. Another argument 
in support of the feasibility of the Motion 
obiad bs derived from the fact that all the 
very best models, consisting of casts from 
antique statues and vases, happened to be 
supplied at extremely cheap rates. An 
instance of the value of having easy access 
to such models was afforded in the case 
of Chantry. That great artist, who, it 
was well known, had spruvg from the 
lower ranks of society, frequently com- 
plained of the inconvenience which he 
had found in early life from the want of 
any opportunity of educating his eye by 
the inspection of superior models ; and the 
advantage to the youth of the country of 
having models of the great works of the 
ancient masters constantly before them 
might, therefore, be easily appreciated. 
No Englishman could travel on the Conti- 
nent without being struck by the circum- 
stance of finding in every considerable 
town that he came to a museum, in which 
the inhabitannts took pride, and in which 
any object of antiquity, which might exist 
near the locality, was almost sure to be 
preserved. The consequence of having 
such an institution in a place was, that if 
any of the inhabitants happened to prosper 
in the world, and to become possessed of 
some valuable work of art, he almost in- 
variably bequeathed it to the museum of 
the town in which he and his ancestors 
resided, and where he expected that his 
children would continue to live after his 
death. He trusted that the proposed 
museums of art would not be confined to 
the great manufacturing towns, but that 
they would spread through all the more 
considerable county towns in the kingdom. 
He, for one, did not, he should confess, 
dread, that if a power of taxation for such 
purposes were given to town-councils, 
they would spend the money of their con- 
stituents in any very wanton manner. He 
nae d'that municipal corporations, like 
all other badies having the expenditure of 
the public money, required to be very 
close ly watched, or else that they would 
be found to spend it extravagantly; but 
the subject then before the House was 
Not one.in which he dreaded that any 
such wasteful expenditure would take place. 
The filling of such museums would, even 
2 @ commercial point of view, not be 
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found to be a wasteful employment of 
money, as the contents would at any time 
be found to repay the cost of their pur- 
chase. When they recollected the ad- 
vantages which France had derived from 
the admirable schools of design existing 
at Lyons and other large towns, and which 
dated as far back as the days of Colbert, 
there could be no second opinion enter- 
tained of the extreme importance to a 
great manufacturing country like England 
of encouraging similar institutions. He 
trusted, therefore, that the subject would 
be carried out in a proper spirit, and be 
felt great pleasure in giving his support 
to the Motion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. Sheil wished to call the attention 
of the hon. Gentleman to the propriety of 
introducing in his Bill a provision for hav- 
ing the proposed institutions open on 
Sundays. It was quite manifest that a 
very large portion of the population of the 
country could not avail themselves of the 
advantages which such institutions would 
hold out to them except on Sundays, and 
the only objection whieh he anticipated 
could be urged against his suggestion was, 
that there would be many persons em- 
ployed in the care of the establishments 
who would require a day of rest as well 
as the rest of the community; but that 
might be given them on any other day of 
the week. Unless that arrangement were 
adopted, he did not think the measure 
would produce half the benefit which it 
might be made to confer. 

Motion then agreed to. 


Practice 1n Courts or Law.] Mr. 
Ewart said he had given notice of another 
Motion, which he would beg leave slightly 
to modify in offering for the consideration 
of the House. It was for a Bill to enable 
the defendant’s counsel in civil, and the 
prisoner’s counsel in criminal cases, to 
address the jury on the close of the evi- 
dence for the prisoner or defendant. If 
it would be more in accordance with the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (the Attorney General), he would 
alter his Motion so as not to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill, but simply to 
draw the attention of the House to the 
subject. He would not have brought the 
matter forward in its present form, were it 
not that having had opportunities of com- 
municating on the subject with some of 
the most eminent lawyers in the kingdom 
—not only counsel but solicitors — and 
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having heard their opinions on the evil 
consequences of the present system, he 
had been induced to press it at once be- 
fore the House. The mode of proceeding 
in their courts of law was well known. 
The plaintiff’s counsel opened the case 
and produced his evidence. The defend- 
ant’s counsel had then a choice of either 
calling evidence, after addressing the jury 
in the first place, and then giving the 
right to reply to the plaintiff’s counsel, ot 
else of simply making his appeal to the 
jury without producing witnesses, and 
thus preventing the plaintiff’s counsel 
from speaking a second time. The injus- 
tice which was thus done the defendant, 
in foregoing the right of calling witnesses 
whenever their evidence was not absolutely 
necessary for his case, was very great, but 
it was still more grievous in criminal cases. 
It constantly happened that rather than 
subject themselves to the injury which 
their case might sustain by a reply on the 
part of the plaintiff’s counsel, the counsel 
for the defendant or prisoner suppressed 
evidence which they would otherwise be 
most anxious to produce; and he would 
maintain that there could be no evil in 
the practice of the law in this country 
greater than the suppression of evidence. 
But there was another grievance also. 
The defendant’s counsel, in his statement, 
laid an outline of his case before the jury, 
and then called his witnesses. Those 
witnesses might establish his case, though 
not in precisely the form in which he had 
sketched it out, and he had then no means 
of redressing the error which had been 
committed, or of reconciling the apparent 
inconsistency. But it was not so with the 
plaintiff’s counsel. Any variance between 
the plaintiff’s evidence and the opening 
statement of counsel could be explained 
away in the speech in reply, and thus 
there was not an equal balance between 
the parties, Another reason for altering 
the present system was, that there was a 
variance in the practice of different courts. 
In the Nisi Prius Courts and the Courts 
of Assize the practice was such as he had 
described it; but in the Sessions’ Courts 
it was not so. la them the practice was 
to allow the defendant’s counsel the right 
to reply; and before Parliamentary Com- 
mittees the answering counsel had also 
a power of summing up, which was not 
granted to him in the courts of law. When 
the matter had been formerly before the 
House, they corrected this evil in opposi- 
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tion to the Attorney General of the day, 
and provided that the last word should 
be given to the prisoner, and the Bill went 
in that form to the House of Lords, when 
it was altered, and two speeches again 
given to the plaintiff’s counsel. Another 
reason which he might urge in support of 
his Motion was, that the unequal system 
of which he complained did not exist in 
any of the courts on the Continent. Be. 
lieving, therefore, that the system was un. 
just—that it was not only unjust but ano. 
malous—as it was not universally adopted 
in this country—and that it was unknown 
upon the Continent, he thought he had 
made out a case at least for an inquiry, 
though he would not for the present apply 
to bring in a Bill on the subject. He 
begged leave to move, 

“ That it is expedient that inquiry be made 
whether the defendant’s counsel in civil, and 
the prisoner’s counsel in criminal cases, should 
be allowed to address the jury on the close of 
the evidence for the prisoner or defendant.” 


The Allorney General said, if his hon. 
Friend had pressed his Motion as it ap- 
peared on the paper, he would certainly 
not, with the limited time which he had 
prepent 


to consider the subject, have been 
to assent to the bringing in of a Bill con- 
taining so important an alteration in the 
administration both of civil and criminal 
justice in this country. He was not, how- 
ever, prepared to say, that it was not a 
case deserving consideration. No one 
could have practised long as an advocate, 
and not have felt, at times, the great disad- 
vantage under which the counsel for a de- 
fendant laboured, in not being able to ad- 
dress the jury after the evidence was given. 
The speech of the defendant’s counsel was 
necessarily made before the witnesses were 
examined; and his case, therefore, very 
frequently could not be presented with the 
same force and clearness as it might be 
after the witnesses were heard—and his 
counsel had not the opportunity of ex- 
plaining any apparent discrepancy between 
the evidence of the witnesses and the open« 
ing statement; but while he felt these 
disadvantages of the present system, it 
was not easy to suggest an alteration 
that might not be productive of perhaps 
greater evil than that which they wished 
to remove. His hon. Friend had confined 
himself to the case of the defendant ; but 
he seemed to forget that if the altera 
tions which he proposed were adopted, the 
plaintiff would be in the position from 
which the defendant was relieved, If the 
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defendant called no witness at present, the 
plaintiff could have no right to reply ; and 
he would therefore have no opportunity of 
speaking after the witnesses were exa- 
mined. The only fair course would scem 
to be, that the plaintiff should open his 
case and again speak after the evidence ; 
and that the defendant should do the same, 
and the plaintiff reply. He admitted the 
practice at the Quarter Sessions’ Courts 
and before the Committees of the House 
of Commons to be what the hon. Gentle- 
man had stated. The practices in these 
instances would be for the plaintiff to open 
his case, and when his case had closed, 
then the counsel for the plaintiff addressed 
the jury. The defendant’s counsel then 
stated his case, and if he called witnesses, 
the counsel for the defence again addressed 
the jury, and the plaintiff’s counsel had a 
right to reply. There would thus be five 
speeches in every case in which the de- 
fendant went into evidence. That was the 
practice which formerly existed in the 
Courts in Westminster Hall; but he be- 
lieved the inconvenience arising from it 
was found to be so great, that an altera- 
tion into the present system was intro- 
duced. Though the practice for which his 
hon. Friend contended, existed in Com- 
mittees of that House, he believed his hon. 
Friend had been himself a Member of a 
Committee by which it was recommended 
that a different system should be intro- 
duced. That Committee recommended that 
counsel for the Bill should be first heard ; 
that after he had closed his case, counsel 
against the Bill should be heard ; and that 
if he then called witnesses, the counsel for 
the Bill should have a right to reply ; but 
there should be only three speeches al- 
lowed. He felt the force of the difficulties 
which presented themselves to his hon. 
Friend ; but still he could not say that he 
ever knew, in all his experience, the pre- 
sent system to be in the slightest degree 
detrimental to the ends of public justice. 
He believed that inconvenience might be 
caused under it in particular instances; but 
he did not think that its operation was ge- 
nerally injurious. If the proposition of his 
Friend were adopted, it was clear that the 
same indulgence should be extended to the 
prosecutor in criminal cases; and that at 
the close of his evidence the counsel for 
the prosecution should have a right to 
address the jury upon it. As his hon. 
Friend did not persist in his intention 
of applying for leave to bring in a Bill 
on the subject, he would not enter further 
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upon it, but would take the liberty of sug- 
gesting that the question might be referred 
to the Commissioners who were now em- 
ployed in considering the criminal law of 
the land. He believed the names of those 
individuals were a sufficient guarantee to 
the House that the subject would be pro- 
perly dealt with by them, as there could 
be no Gentlemen found who were more 
experienced or more likely to come to a 
sound and practical decision, The reason 
he suggested the reference of the subject 
to them was, that they would be sure not 
only to report on any alteration that they 
should think advisable to have made in the 
system now in operation; but they would 
also enter into the details of the alteration, 
which it was very important should be 
known to the House before any ulterior 
steps were taken. It would be also de- 
sirable that the House should be put in 
possession of the opinions of those most 
able and practical men on such a subject. 
He begged, therefore, to throw out the 
suggestion to his hon. Friend ; and he was 
sure, if the Motion were withdrawn, that 
the Government would be found willing 
to give its aid in bringing the question in 
a proper shape before the Commissioners. 

Mr, Ewart said, his object was merely 
to draw the attention of the House to the 
subject. He was perfectly satisfied with 
what had fallen from his right hon. Friend, 
and he would beg leave, therefore, to with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion withdrawn. 


Sane or tuk Haron Esrare.] Mr. 
Hume said, in the absence of his hon, 
Friend the Member for Coventry (Mr. 
Williams), he would, if the House per- 
mitted him, bring forward the Motion of 
which his hon. Friend had given notice. 
He had come down to the House with the 
intention of merely seconding the Motion, 
as he did not think it was a subject on 
which avy discussion should take place 
until the Papers were before the House. 
He would therefore beg leave to move for— 


“Copies of all Surveys and Valuations of 


7,438 acres 36 roods of land belonging to 
the Crown, adjoining to the Duke of New- 
castle’s Hafod Estate, in Cardiganshire, which 
has been sold to his Grace by private cone 
tract for 1,049/. 15s. 9d. by Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues, as stated in Appendix, No. 
2 (A), in the said Commissioners’ Report for 
1844,” 
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The Earl of Lincoln said, he had great 
ground to complain of the hon. Member for 
Coventry for the course which he had felt it 
to be consistent with his duty to take upon 
that occasion, in having absented himselffrom 
the House when he should have brought 
forward the Motion which had been just 
made by the hon. Member for Montrose—a 
Motion which, in his estimation, not only 
did imply, but was evidently meant to im- 
ply, a case of grave corruption against him 
in kis official capacity. The hon, Member, 
however, after having placed that Notice 
upon the Books, sought. to deprive him, as 
far as it lay in his power to do so, of the 
opportunity of hearing the charges that 
were brought against him, and of refuting 
them in his place in Parliament. That op- 
portunity was, however, now afforded him, 
through the means of the hon, Member for 
Montrose, to whom he begged to tender his 
best thanks for having placed himself in 
the position of the hon. Member for Co. 
ventry, and for having brought forward, 
unsolicited by that hon. Member, the 
charges which he had himself shrunk from 
sustaining. Were it not for the kindness 
of the hon. Member for Montrose, he 
should have been deprived of the opportu- 
nity of answering those charges—an op- 
portunity of which he was most anxious to 
avail himself. Before entering into the 
case, he wished again to express his con- 
viction that a more unfaiz or a more im- 
proper course than that taken by the hon. 
Member for Coventry could not possibly be 
conceived ; for not only was the character 
of a public servant valuable to himself, 
individually, but it was also of importance 
to the public at large, who were interested 
in his integrity ; and, therefore, when an 
insinuation such as that contained in the 
Resolution before the House was either 
made, or, as in the present case, implied, it 
was most necessary that the very earliest 
opportunity should be afforded to the party 
affected by it of offering any explanation 
in his power to make. He did not com- 
plain of the hon. Member for Coventry for 
having put that Notice on the Books; but 
he complained of him for not bringing it 
forward. He knew in his own conscience 
that he had executed his public duty, not 
only in that, but in every other instance, 
so as to Jeave him perfectly free from any 
imputation such as that which the Notice 
of the hon. Member sought to cast upon 
him. He did not complain that the hon. 
Member for Coventry should on that, as on 
other occasions, have cherished suspicions 
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such as he entertained for all the acts, of 
the Executive, but he did complain that 
that hon. Member was not there to state 
his suspicions to the House. Having made 
these preliminary remarks to the Hotise, 
he would next proceed to the facts of the 
case. Though the hon, Member for Mon- 
trose had suggested that the Papers should 
be laid upon the Table before any discussion 
would arise upon them, he was sure the 
hon. Gentleman would forgive him if she 
did not attend to his suggestion ; but if he 
proceeded to show that when the Papers 
were produced, not only he, but even the 
hon. Member for Coventry himself, must ad- 
mit that no grounds whatever existed forthe 
insinuations which were put forth respect~ 
ing ‘the transactions referred to. It would 
appear from that Notice that.a contract had 
been entered into between him, as the 
head. of the Board of Woods and Forests, 
and his father, the Duke of Newcastle. 
Such was not the case. The former: pos- 
sessor of the estate of Hafod was a Colonel 
Johnes. He did not know in what year 
that gentleman died, but during his life- 
time a claim had been put forward: by 
the Crown of certain rights over a portion 
of the estate, which he considered —be- 
longed to himself. There was every rea- 
son to believe that this claim of the 
Crown could be justified, but no arrange- 
ment had been come to; and after the 
death of Colonel Johnes, the estate re- 
mained in the hands of his devisees. In the 
year 1832, the devisees came to the deter- 
mination to dispose of the property, and it 
was accordingly attempted to be sold seve+ 
ral times by private contract, but without 
success. The devisees then determined to 
put up the estate to public auction; and 
before doing so they thought it necessary to 
clear up the differences respecting the 
rights of the Crown which had been put 
forward, as he had already observed, on 
frequent occasions during the lifetime of 
Colonel Johnes, as well as after his death, 
They accordingly made a proposal to the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests of 
that day for the purchase of the rights of 
the Crown. After considerable negotia- 
tion, commencing during Colonel Johnes's 
lifetime, and continued by his devisees 
ufter his death, it was agreed that a suf 
vey and valuation of the: lands should be 
made on the part of the Crown by Mr. 
Morgan; and a second valuation was 
made by Mr. Adam Murray, a gentle. 
man well known as a most experienced 
valuer of land--on the part of the de» 
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yisees. These valuations took place in 
1882, in which year the contract had 
been entered into between the Crown 
and the devisees. He need not say that 
the Duke of Newcastle had nothing what- 
ever to do with this contract, as his 
treaty for the purchase of the estate did not 
commence for a long time after, when he 
purchased the Hafod estate subject to this 
contract. The valuation by Mr. Morgan 
showed a result of 8,061 acres, valued at a 
sum of 1,098/7. He thought he saw some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite smile at the 
trifling value set upon so large a tract of 
land, but he would presently explain what 
the rights were, and that would explain 
the amount of the valuation. It should 
also be recollected that the valuation by 
the Crown was made under an Act of 
Parliament, which required that the va- 
luator’ should be sworn as to the truth 
of his return, and the valuation by Mr. 
Morgan, which he then held in his hand, 
was subscribed as having been duly sworn. 
Mr. Adam Murray’s valuation estimated the 
land at the same quantity, and the amount 
of the value of it at 6527, These double 
valuations did not, however, bring the 
matter to a conclusion, from the circum- 
stance that, without reference to the amount 
of the valuation, Col. Johnes’s devisees 
continued to dispute the right of the 
Crown, as Col. Johnes had done before 
them. However, having in 1832 determin- 
ed to put the lands up to sale by auction, 
they thought it better even to make a sac- 
tifice of their rights to a certain extent, in 
order that all difficulty in the way of the 
sale might be removed. He had then in 
his hand the Report of the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, signed by Lord 
Duncannon and Sir Benjamin Stevenson, 
recommending to the Lords of the Treasury 
that the rights of the Crown over the 8,061 
acres should be relinquished for a sum of 
800. He had also the Order of the 
Treasury, signed by Lord Nugent, Mr. 
George Ponsonby, and Mr. Francis Baring, 
three of the Lords of the Treasury, and 
bearing date the 29th of September, 1832, 
authorising the sale of the lands on those 
terms. He wished in the next place to 
draw the’ attention of the House to the 
conditions of sale which were published at 
the time. One of these conditions, the 
seventh, was as follows :— 


“A claim having been made by the Crown 
to part of the estates, as waste lands belonging 
to the Crown, which, in the event of an in- 
closure, would entitle the Crown to a portion 
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of the same lands; such claim was lately com- 
promised by the vendors, and all the alleged 
tights of the Crown over such waste lands 
have been absolutely sold and transferred to 
the vendors; but subject to a reservation by 
the Crown of the mines and minerals (if any); 
but which it is believed do not exist under 
such waste lands ; and the vendors, therefore, 
stipulate that no objection shall be made on 
account of such reservation, or any alleged 
tights of common.” 

The date of this is just prior to the former 
Treasury warrant ; but no doubt hon. Gen- 
tlemen were aware, that in such cases, after 
application to the Treasury, the warrant of 
the Treasury authorizing such arrangements 
was sometimes issued subsequently to the 
sale. The sale was advertised on the 6th 
of September, 1832. To render it still more 
clear that the Duke of Newcastle had no- 
thing todo with this arrangement, he should 
state that the estate was not bought at the 
auction room, but some time subsequently. 
The estate was put up by Mr. G. Robins, but 
was afterwards sold by private contract. A 
difficulty then arose, first on the part of 
Col. Johnes’s devisees, and subsequently on 
the part of the. Duke of Newcastle, the 
purchaser, on account of there being no 
boundaries marked to the estate. There 
was some irregularity in this part of the 
proceeding, he was bound to admit, on 
the part of the Office of Woods, the con- 
tract having been entered into without 
any boundaries being defined, and with- 
out there being any plan of the estate 
whatever. Of course, their solicitors could 
not make out the title nor complete the 
sale, nor would the solicitor for the pur- 
chaser enter into any negotiations till that 
fault was remedied. For four years sub- 
sequently to this demand on the part of 
the Crown, no plan was furnished by the 
Office. Still, further negotiations went on, 
the Duke of Newcastle, as Col. Johnes 
had done before him, maintaining that the 
Crown had no title to the lands whatever, 
and that if he paid anything whatever to 
the Crown, he should be paying twice over 
for the estate. A plan was at length 
produced. It was then found that the 
estate was 7,438 acres, instead of 8,061, as 
had been stated ; and, of course, the Office 
of Woods and Forests made such propor- 
tionate abatement in the price demanded 
as the purchaser was entitled to, which 
was 62/., and that sum was deducted, and 
the price then demanded from the Duke of 
Newcastle was 738/, This sum, so de- 
manded, was paid in August, 1843. But 
how stootl the case? As the hon, Gentle. 
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man would perceive from the notice given, 
instead of 738/. being paid, the sum paid 
was 1,049/. 15s. 9d. ‘That sum was made 
up in this way :—Although the Office of 
Woods and Forests was in fault with re- 
gard to not furnishing the plans, and 
thereby stood in the way of the comple- 
tion of the purchase for four years, he (the 
Earl of Lincoln) had required the Duke of 
Newcastle, before the completion of the 
purchase, to pay interest on the purchase- 
money from the time of the contract, at 
therate of 4 per cent. for ten years. He was 
ready to admit that he believed this in al- 
most any case might be considered what was 
vulgarly called rather “sharp practice ;” but 
finding that that had been very much the 
spirit in which the whole transaction had been 
pursued throughout the prior negotiations, 
he was determined, for his own satisfaction, 
and for the satisfaction of his father, that 
not the slightest deviation from the ar- 
rangement which had taken place befure 
should be made. However, under other 


circumstances, and with other individuals, 
he might have been disposed to re-open the 
case, in order to make a more favourable 
and equitable adjustment, he told his fa- 
ther it was necessary, whilst he (the Earl 
of Lincoln) remained at the Office of Woods 


and Forests, that he should either complete 
the purchase on those terms, or not at all ; 
and, of course, the alternative would have 
probably been, that the property would 
have been sold with a lawsuit, or the sale 
would have failed altogether. His father 
thought that he had been hardly used, 
but at last agreed to the conditions, be- 
cause he was in the same situation as 
Col. Johnes’s devisees had been ten years 
before, and was about to sell the property ; 
and therefore he was anxious, by com- 
pleting the title as fully as possible, and 
removing all doubts, to make it the more 
marketable. He not only paid 7382. for 
the claim, but 3114 15s. 9d. interest, 
being nearly one-half of the whole value 
of the property. An hon. Member had 
smiled when he mentioned this sum, and 
he had stated that he would mention what 
these Crown rights were, supposing them 
to exist at all. He believed that they had 
existed formerly ; at the same time he must 
say, that very considerable doubt rested 
over the whole transaction. The Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests maintained 
that the Crown was lord of the manor, 
and that Col. johnes and other freeholders 
had sty rights of common over this 
waste. Jf such were the case, the way in 
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which Col. Johnes became the possessor of 
the property was this ;—he was the most 
powerful frecholder, and he gradually drove 
off all the minor freeholders and kept them 
off the manor for a period of twenty years, 
and thus precluded the rights of the com. 
moners to the land, although sixty years 
were required to debar the Crown's rights. 
If the Crown had any rights at all, they 
were simply rights of soil. The Crown 
had no power even to plant a tree or to 
place a goat there, as the whole of the 
pasture belonged to Col. Johnes, and after. 
wards to the Duke of Newcastle: the 
Crown, therefore, had only a nominal 
tight, unless mines and minerals lad existed 
there, and the right to minerals was not 
sold to the Duke of Neweastle, but was 
specially reserved. The Crown never did 
previously to this sale and never could re 
ceive a single farthing from the property; 
and the only right of the Crown was this, 
that in the event of inclosures being made 
(and any one who had seen that district, 
which he had not, would acknowledge that 
& more improbable event could hardly be 
conceived), the Crown would be entitled 
to one-twentieth part of the inclosure, 
That accounted for the smallness of the 
sum at which the property was estimated 
by the sworn valuer for the Crown, and by 
the valucr for the devisees, if the oath of 
the valuer for the Crown were not thought 
a sufficient guarantee. He, therefore, main- 
tained, and every Gentleman would agree 
with him, that even if thishad been an origi- 
nal transaction between the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, with himself at the 
head of the Board, and his noble father, a 
case more clear from suspicion could not 
be. But even that was not the case. His 
father had nothing to do with the contract; 
the contract was entered into with other 
parties, and his father purchased the estate 
subject to the contract, which the Crown 
had the power to enforce, as his father 
maintained always, most unjustly and un- 
fairly. He thought he had clearly shown 
to the House that this property was worth 
nothing for possession, and that it was 
simply worth something for sale, in order 
to establish a complete title whereadoubtex 
isted. The whole sum received, therefore, 
was clear gain to the public, as the public 
could never receive anything in pointof rent 
or anything whatever from the property: 
His opinion had always been, and it was the 
opinion of others, that the Duke of New- 
castle had some cause to complain ; but he 
was certain of this, that neither the House 
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nor the public, nor the hon. Member for 
Coventry, had cause to complain of this 
transaction. He was perfectly ready to 
produce every document, and should be most 
anxious to produce every document ; when 
a charge of this sort was brought against a 
public servant, his character shouid be 
thoroughly cleared. He should be most 
anxious to lay on the Table of the House 
every letter. He had consulted the solici- 
tors upon it, and had urged upon them the 
necessity of doing this; but they had as- 
sured him that the mass of unimportant 
documents was so great (as many as two 
or three letters a week at one time passing 
between the solicitors on each side) that 
it would fill one of those large blue 
books which were sometimes laid on the 
Table of the House, and he was there- 
fore unwilling to put the country to the 
expense of that mass of paper, which no- 
body would read ; but he would produce 
every paper in his possession, the surveys, 
the valuation, the contract which apper- 
tained to it; and he would produce the 
conveyance from the Office of Woods and 
Forests to the Duke of Newcastle, the 
Reports of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests to the Treasury in 1832, and 
the Treasury warrant of 1832. He be- 
lieved that these documents, without giving 
the papers which passed between the soli- 
citors on each side, would elucidate this 
transaction; but if not, if there were the 
smallest doubt about the matter, he hoped 
the hon. Member for Coventry would state 
it in the House, and that the House would 
permit him to do what he should be very 
unwilling otherwise to do—to lay on the 
Table of the House this mass of papers, 
showing every turn and twist of this trans- 
action. He was perfectly certain that the 
mind of the hon. Member for Coventry, 
suspicious as it might be in transactions of 
this nature, would be quite satisfied ; and 
if that hon. Member had any feeling of 
honour or fair play—and in the latter of 
these respects he (the Earl of Lincoln) 
thought he had some cause to complain 
of the hon. Member —he would come 
forward and state that the documents 
which he (the Earl of Lincoln) should 
lay on the Table of the House had cleared 
him completely from those imputations 
on his character, which the Notice which 
he had placed on the Books of the House 
had been so well calculated to throw uponit. 

Mr. Hume could not hesitate for a 
moment in rising to say that he was 
Perfectly satisfied, as he was sure the 
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House must be, with the statement o 
the noble Lord, for a more complete 
explanation he had never heard, But 
after the statement of the noble Earl, 
and after the documents which he had 
produced of these proceedings, from the 
pred when Lord Duncannon was at the 

ead of the Department to the present 
day; it was impossible for any man at all 
acquainted with the sale of property of 
this nature not to mark the accuracy and 
regularity of the whole proceeding, and 
that now not the least doubt could remain 
on the subject. He thought, after this, 
that he should be acting most disinge- 
nuously if he allowed for one moment that 
these Papers should be produced. He was 
sure that the noble Lord, with his usual 
candour and firmness, would admit that he 
was pleased with the opportunity of making 
this explanation, and was quite confident 
that after it no one could entertain any 
doubt on the subject. He conceived that no 
blame was attached to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Coventry, for, having seen the 
statement of the fact without explanation 
in the Report of the Commissioners, he 
had shown it to him, when he (Mr. Hume) 
remarked that it appeared somewhat irre- 
gular; the consequence was that his hon. 
Friend had given notice on the subject. 
He would only repeat that he was most 
happy to have heard the manly and can- 
did statement of the noble Lord, and after 
this explanation he should be very re- 
luctant to have any document on the sub- 
ject laid on the Table. Having made 
the Motion, he should now move for 
leave to withdraw it, merely adding, that 
so far from any ,blame being attached to 
the noble Lord, that he had most com- 
pletely exonerated himself from the slightest 
suspicion. 

Mr. Shaw wished to state, before the 
Motion was withdrawn, that it had been 
mentioned to him in the early part of the 
evening by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Lymington, that he had occasion to 
look into into the matter when the pro- 
perty was offered for sale, and he was 
convinced that if this claim of the Crown 
had been exposed for public sale, it would 
not have produced 201. 

The Earl of Lincoln said, he hoped, al- 
though it was not altogether regular, that 
he should be permitted to make an obsere 
vation. He wished, in the first place, to 
express his acknowledgment to the hon. 
Member for Montrose for the course that 
he had adopted. He privately had sincerely 
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thanked him for having taken the place of 
the hon. Member for Coventry and brought 
forward this Motion, and he now again 
thanked the hon, Gentleman most sincerely 
for the expressions which he had made 
use of towards him. He hoped, notwith- 
standing the general cheers from both 
sides which had taken place at the pro- 

osal to withdraw the Motion, and which 
showed that the House was satisfied with 
his explanation—he hoped that the House 
would, more in satisfaction to his own 
feelings, than for any other reason, not 
agree to the withdrawal of the Motion. 
He only requested therefore the hon. 
Member to leave out the last words of the 
Motion, “ for copies of all correspondence 
relating thereto,” and if hereafter the hon. 
Member for Coventry should wish for that 
return, it should be produced. 

Mr. Hume observed that if such was the 
wish of the noble Lord he was bound to 
assent. 

The Motion as restricted was agreed to. 

House adjourned at eight o’clock. 


HOUSE. OF LORDS, 


Friday, March 7, 1845, 


Mrnvures.) - Brus. Public.—1* Jewish Disabilities Re- 
moval, 

3* and passed :—Constables (Scotland). 

Perritions PResENTED. By Duke of Buccleueh, from 
Dunblane, for Improving the Condition of Schoolmasters 
(Scotland), By Duke of Buccleuch, and Marquess of 
Normanby, from Bristol, and Guardians of Bury Union, 
for the Adoption of Measures for securing to populous 
districts a Cheap Supply of Water, and for perfect Drain- 
age, Sewerage, etc.—By Lord Brougham, from Amlweh 
and Brechin, for the Suppression of Intemperance.— 
From Stranraer and Isle of Skye, in favour of the pre- 
sent system of Banking (Scotland). 


Tux Irish ConstaBULARY AND THE 
Army 1n Irezanp.] The Marquess of 
Normanby, in bringing forward the Mo- 
tions of which he had given notice, said 
that, having most unwillingly declined post- 
poning his Motion beyond that night, after 
having, on a previous occasion, consented to 
Iet it stand over till now, he would. wish 
to give some explanation of his reasons for 
his refusal, The ground upon which. he 
had been asked to postpone his Motion 
was the absence, from indisposition, of two 
noble Lords who had read over the Papers, 
and who would be prepared to answer him. 
Neither of. those noble Lords, however, 
had a direct official or departmental con- 
nexion with the subject, and he had by 
postponement given ample time for some 
other Member of the Government to make 
himself equally acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the case; were he to defer 
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his Motions, it would be equivalent to, 
postponement until after Easter. The first 
of these Motions was for— 

“A Return of the Appointment of the 
Deputy Inspector General of Constabulary in 
Ireland in the room of the late Major Galway, 
with the recommendations of the Inspector 
General (if any) on which that Appointment 
Was made.” 

What he (the Marquess of Normanby) 
wished to obtain was, an assurance from 
the Government that that should not again 
occur which had occurred in this instance 
relative to the appointment of the Deputy 
Inspector, which amounted to this, that 
the recommendation of the Inspector 
General had been utterly set at nought, 
in defiance of a distinct understand. 
ing between all parties both in that 
and the other House of Parliament— 
Certainly, there was no one from whom 
he would so gladly receive such an as- 
surance as from the noble Duke—[The 
Duke of Wellington: But you won't 
have it !] It might be very well for the noble 


Duke to lay down the course he intended to 
take, before he had heard what rémarks he 
had to make on the subject ; but, with every 
respect for the noble Duke, he (the Mar- 
quess of Normanby) would not be deterred 


by such a proceeding from bringing for- 
ward the statement he was about to make. 
What he was about to state, when. he was 
interrupted by the noble Duke, was, that 
he should rejoice at receiving such an as 
surance from the noble Duke, because from 
no man in that House could he expect a 
greater regard for the good faith of a Par- 
liamentary understanding. When he (the 
Marquess of Normanby) recollected that a 
gallant officer had undertaken the arduous 
duties of the post of Inspector General, 
with a distinct engagement from the Go- 
vernment of the day, and an understanding 
that under all circumstances that engage- 
ment should be kept,—and when he 
remembered that the successors of that 
Government not only had concurred in 
that arrangement, but had been_ parties to 
it, and 8 even orignated it in the other 
House of Parliament, and that, that. arr 
rangement had been concurred, in by, they 
Lordships. in Committee,—then he must. 
say, he had hoped to hear from, the noble 
Duke an ‘assurance that that, which he 
could not but consider as setting. at nought 
a Parliamentary understanding, should 
not again occur. When he recollected, 
too, how important were the services o% 
the Constabulary Force in Ireland, and the 
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high position and character of the Inspector 
General, he must express the astonishment 
he felt at the slight put upon that distin- 
guished officer. Lately, their Lordships 
had meddled little with the affairs of Ire- 
land, and he felt it necessary to request 
their attention to the nature of the Con- 
stabulary Force there. It might be termed 
unique in its character: it fulfilled its 
duties most efficiently, but those duties 
were beset with difficulties, demanding 
superior qualifications on the part of mem- 
bers of the corps. In respect of discipline, 
number, and appearance, the Constabulary 
Force was almost a standing army. At 
the same time, it was dispersed in small 
divisions over the country, and often some 
of its inferior members were called upon 
at the spur of the moment to exercise 
difficult and delicate duties. Nor was that 
all. Every member of the corps was ex- 
pected not only to have the usual qualifi- 
cation of reading and writing, but to have 
the capacity to make reports which might 
be used in courts of justice, and even be 
called for by Parliament itself. If, in 
addition to these things, their Lordships 
remembered the nature of the country in 
which this force had to act—that the mem- 
bers of it, disciplined as they were, and 
dispersed over the country, were the citi- 
zens of a free constitution, natives of the 
poorest country in the world, and one of 
the most remarkable for political agitation 
—when they remembered, too, the changes 
that had taken place of late years—they 
could not account for the respectability 
and efficiency of the Constabulary, except 
by referring it to the completeness of its 
internal organization, and to the skill and 
respectability of the chief under whom 
they were organized ; and he felt that the 
position of the Inspector General of such a 
force was worthy of the best consideration 
of Parliament. In the first year that he 
assumed the government of Ireland, his 
attention was directed to making some 
fresh regulations for the force; towards 
which, from the change of circumstances 
since its original constitution, and notwith- 
standing the pains that had been taken by 
those who had preceded him in the office 
of Lord Lieutenant, there was a consider- 
able party feeling: the Constabulary was, 
i short, at that time, very unpopular. It 
was necessary, therefore, to make a 
revision of the force, and to remove 
the ill feeling’ against it, but at the 
sane time to take care not to give a 
party character to a measure that should 
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be adopted. The Bill introduced by him 
in 1836 was brought in with those ob- 
jects; and he, in connexion with the Go- 
vernment of the day, was most. happy 
in being able to offer the chief position 
in the force to Colonel Shaw Kennedy, 
with regard to whom there was but 
one feeling, that he would discharge his 
duty not only most efficiently, but with 
perfect freedom from political bias. One 
fact connected with his appointment was, 
that as there were many new appointments 
to be made, and he was unconnected with 
Ireland, and to a great extent with Irish- 
men, it was determined that the Govern- 
ment should receive recommendations from 
other sources besides himself, but that the 
fitness and capacity of persons to serve 
in the corps should be submitted to him; 
and Colonel Kennedy understood, that 
from the moment he became the head of 
the force, every individual who became a 
member of it was to look to him for his 
future promotion. He (the Marquess of 
Normanby) could bear testimony to the 
energy and zeal evinced by Colonel Ken- 
nedy in organizing the corps, and making 
the rules and regulations for its govern- 
ment. But it unfortunately happened that 
Colonel Kennedy mistook his position, in 
thinking he ought to exercise a control 
over the stipendiary magistrates — that 
they ought to report to him—and that the 
stipendiary magistrates ought to be from 
members of the Constabulary Force recom- 
mended by him to the Government. In 
short, his view of his position was 
rather that he should be a kind of Mi- 
nister of Police. That became a point 
of difference between the Colonel and 
the Government of that day; and he 
(the Marquess of Normanby) did ‘not 
regret that he had stood out upon it, 
because he felt, that while it was his duty 
to combine under one head all the officers 
actually in the force, so as to make that 
body complete as an Executive force, it 
was at the same time indispensable that the 
Inspector General should not be mixed up 
with the appointment of judicial officers 
like stipendiary magistrates. The local 
magistrates acted with the stipendiary 
magistrates ; and as the former made their 
reports to the Government, why should 
not the latter do the same? At that time, 
Colonel Kennedy had furnished him with 
the grounds of his resignation on a paper 
which he had read to him; but of which he 
had never retained a copy. This, however, 
had afterwards been read to a Committee 
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of their Lordships’ House, sitting on the 
state of Ireland, and from this they would 
perceive, that there was only one case 
mentioned in which his recommendation 
had not been attended to as to promotion ; 
and this having been explained as origin- 
ating in mistake, Colonel Kennedy ex- 
pressed himself satisfied, but persevered 
in his resignation on the other grounds 
detailed by him. He (the Marquess 
of Normanby) much regretted this—he 
felt the difficulties of his position —as 
any officer recommended by him or the 
Government would be considered a par- 
tizan. He had at that time near him 
Colonel Yorke, who had been his private 
secretary from the time of his appoint- 
ment as Governor of Jamaica, and who 
of all men would have filled the vacant 
post with efficiency and credit; but at 
the same time, on account of that gal- 
lant officer’s connexion with him (the 
Marquess of Normanby), he felt a de- 
licacy in selecting him for the appeint- 
ment. But he also knew Colonel M‘Gregor, 
who had served in his father’s regiment, 
and who was well known for his gallant 
conduct on the occasion of the burning of 
the Kent East Indiaman, and whom he 
had also known in command of a regiment 


inthe West Indies, where he was almost the 
only officer who succeeded in keeping up the 
discipline of his regiment without having 


recourse to corporal punishment. At the 
time Colonel. Kennedy resigned, Colonel 
M‘Gregor was not on the spot, being at 
Halifax in command of the 93rd regiment, 
and, as might be imagined, it was not a very 
pleasant thing to keep a situation of such 
importance vacant for two months; but 
such value did he attach to the services of 
Colonel M‘Gregor that he submitted to that 
inconvenience and considered himself re- 
paid, when he heard that the Colonel had 
accepted the offer of the appointment. 
Colonel M‘Gregor was examined before a 
Committee of the House of Lords as to the 
nature of his control over the constabu- 
lary ; and their Lordships would find in 
the Report, that that gallant officer had 
informed the Commitee that he had ac- 
cepted the office on the distinct under- 
standing that, although the original ap- 
pointments should remain vested in the 
hands of the Executive Government, yet 
all promotions of all the superior officers, 
should rest upon the recommendation and 
responsibility of the Inspector General. 
Now, with respect to the recent appoint- 
ment, he had heard it said that the office 
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of Deputy Inspector was too high and im. 
portant to be determined by the recom. 
mendation of the Inspector General. What! 
When the Inspector General had to ap. 
point, as it were, his alter ego, the man 
with whom he was constantly to confer 
and advise, and ask his opinion on points 
of difficulty and in emergency — was it 
then to be said, that the Government, who 
did not pretend to be acquainted with exact 
details, or with the particular merits of 
individual officers, should say to the In- 
spector General that the office of his De. 
puty was too high and important to be 
left to his recommendation in regard to the 
person to be appointed to it; and so de« 
prive the principal of an advantage at the 
moment, and in the precise case when it 
was most necessary to him. Now he wished 
to say one word as to the hon. Gentlemen 
whose names had been mentioned in re- 
ference to this appointment. The gen- 
tleman recommended for the office of De. 
puty Inspector General by the Inspector 
General was Mr. Brownrigg—one who 
had been connected with the Constabulary 
Force for about twenty years, having been 
in 1826 brought under the notice of the 
Irish Government by the late Sir Henry 
Torrens, the Adjutant General to the Irish 
Government, as a person who had distin 
guished himself by the faithful discharge 
of his duties in the recruiting service. Mr. 
Brownrigg had likewise been selected by 
Colonel Shaw Kennedy as the person to 
assist him in framing the rules and regu- 
lations in the Constabularly Service upon 
its reorganization, and had afterwards re- 
ceived a letter from him, in which the latter 
spoke very highly of his qualifications and 
abilities. It therefore, did require some 
explanation, in order that the House might 
understand why this gentleman had been 
passed over by the present Government, 
notwithstanding, as he assumed, the re- 
commendation of Colonel M‘Gregor. He 
(Lord Normanby) begged to state that he 
had had no communication on this subjuct 
with Colonel M‘Gregor, and also that in 
bringing it before the House he was un- 
influenced by any political feeling, as he 
knew nothing of Mr. Brownrigg’s polities 
—at least, all that he did know would lead 
him to suppose that Mr. Brownrigg’s po- 
litics were the same as those of the: present 
Government, and opposed to his own. Hé 
had nothing to say against the character 
of Major Priestly, the Gentleman 4p- 
pointed ; but he was decidedly of opinion 
that the Inspector General’s recommende- 
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tion ought not to have been overlooked. 
It should be observed, that the military 
rank of the parties had nothing whatever 
to do with the case, as in that case length 
of service in the Constabulary, which must 
check the usualcourse of military promotion, 
would be a disqualification. Having stated 
the understanding upon which these promo- 
tions were to be made, and upon which 
Colonel M’Gregor had accepted the post 
of Inspector General—he would now go to 
the introduction of the Bill into Parlia- 
ment, and refer their Lordships to what 
was then said by the highest and the lowest 
oficial authorities. And first he would 
refer to what had been said by Sir Robert 
Peel as the highest authority. The right 
hon, Baronet, on the 18th of February, 
1836, said— He, however, would suggest 
that when appointed to the head of the 
force, Colonel Shaw should have the ap- 
pointment of all the officers employed under 
him, and for whose conduct he was respon- 
sible.” That was the opinion of Sir 
Robert Peel. But another Gentleman 
also spoke in that debate, to whose opinion, 
in regard to this particular question, a 
degree of importance was to be attached, 
greater probably than would be accorded 
to it on other topics. Mr. Lucas, now 
Under Secretary for Ireland, addressed 
the House, and it appeared that he had a 
great horror of Castle patronage, for he 
entreated the House to remember that the 
Castle had an enormous amount of pa- 
tronage, and then, after protesting against 
the transfer of the appointment of the 
constables from the local Magistrates to 
the Government, Mr. Lucas concluded 
by saying that— 

“He meant no disrespect to [lis Majesty’s 
Ministers, or to the noble Lord opposite ; but 
he for one could not consent that the ap- 
pointment of the police force, on which de- 
pended the tranquillity of Ireland, should 
be hung dangling round the neck of any Chief 
Secretary of Ireland.” 


The phrase used by Mr. Lucas was rather 
an extraordinary one — that Gentleman 
now no longer indulged in figures of 
speech in Parliament, but filled the office 
of Under Secretary in Ireland, and whether 
he now allowed the patronage to be 
“hung dangling” round the neck of even 
an Under Secretary—whether these ap- 
polntments were now made substantially 
by Mr. Lucas, or whether they were made 
ostensibly by him, but really by Mr. 
Brewster—he did not know. Neither did 
he care whether this appointment was a 





legacy left by the noble Lord who was 
lately Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, although 
it only made the case worse, that one no 
longer responsible should exercise patronage 
of this kind. But he would contend that 
the Irish public, and such of the English 
public too as paid attention to these sub- 
jects, would be convinced that such pa- 
tronage would be more efficiently and impar- 
tially exerciscdif left inthe hands of Colonel 
M‘Gregor than it would be in the hands 
of cither Mr. Lucas, or Mr. Brewster, or any 
one of those who now occupied the principal 
situations in Ireland. If ever there was a 
moment when it behoved the Government 
to attend to the recommendation of an old 
and trusted public servant, in regard to 
such an appointment, it was when a new 
Lord Lieutenant was appointed. He 
wished to obtain a distinct opinion from 
the House upon this change in the principle 
of the appointments, which, he must say, 
had disturbed that feeling of confidence in 
the pure distribution of patronage in the 
Constabulary Force which had greatly con- 
tributed to the peuceful condition of Ire- 
land ; and if he did not succeed in getting 
such an assurance from the Government, 
he should submit to the House, sooner or 
later, whether there ought not to be a 
change in the system. He had given notice 
of another Motion for this evening, which 
was for ‘‘a Return of the Number of Her 
Majesty’s Army serving in Ireland on the 
first days of January from the year 1835 
to 1845, both inclusive.” As he was on 
his legs, it might be might be more con- 
venient for him at once to make the few 
observations he desired to offer, instead of 
troubling their Lordships a second time, 
He did not think that the forbearance 
which it was his desire to maintain as to 
the line taken by Government with re- 
spect to Ireland, had in some quarters met 
with the return it deserved. He had read, 
with great regret, a speech delivered at his 
election by a right hon. Gentleman, now 
a Member of Her Majesty's Government. 
For that right hon. Gentleman, he (the 
Marquess of Normanby), in common with 
all who knew him, entertained feelings of 
sincere personal regard; but there were 
statements in the speech alluded to, which it 
was absolutely impossible to pass over with- 
out notice. The present Secretary at War, 
at his election for South Wilts, was reported 
in the Z'imes of the 21st of February, to 
have said, “When the present Govern- 
ment came into office, they found that 
country (Ireland) in a state of agitation 
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and excitement almost amounting to re- 
bellion, and tending to the dismemberment 
of the Empire.” He (the Marquess of 
Normanby) felt himself particularly bound 
to give the most direct contradiction to 
that statement, inasmuch as for six years 
previous to that time he was himself, first 
as Lord Lieutenant, and then as Home 
Secretary, particularly responsible for the 
tranquillity of that country. He would 
not say that it wus an overcharged state- 
ment, but that there was not the slighest 
seo for stating anything of the kind. 

e was quite sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man must have made a mistake as to date, 
and when he spoke of an approximation to 
rebellion, alluded to what occurred at a 
later period. He regretted the absence of 
the Earl of St. Germans on this occasion, 
as, although he had felt compelled in the 
earlier part of his observations to become 
the noble Lord’s accuser, there was as 
to this part of the case no one whom 
he would have sooner called as a wit- 
ness in his behalf. He remembered that 
at the time of his retirement from the Go- 
vernment of Ireland, at the request of Sir R. 
Peel, he had had an interview with the Earl 
of St. Germans (at that time Lord Eliot), 
Earl De Grey, and Sir James Graham, on 
their coming into office. If Ireland were 
then in the state described, it must have 
been either his fault or his misfortune. If 
it were his fault, it was natural to suppose 
that these right hon. Gentlemen would 
have been, of all things, desirous to avoid 
him; if it were his misfortune, the first 
subject of discussion between them would 
naturally have been the unfortunate state 
of Ireland, and the measures to be taken 
to remedy it. But during the whole in- 
terview, it never seemed to enter the 
minds of those right hon. Gentlemen that 
Ireland was in the state now supposed, 
and he had never seen any persons depart 
with greater certainty of a quiet life than 
did those noble Earls and the right hon. 
Baronet. But if the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary at War would refresh 
his memory, he might recollect how very 
long after the country had enjoyed the 
advantage of the change to which he re- 
ferred ; it was when as Secretary to the 
Admiralty, he had been obliged to re- 
establish a naval station at Cork, and to 
provide against consequences with men of 
war and extra complements of marines. He 


(the Marquess of Normanby) was as | 


strongly opposed as any of their Lordships 
to the mischievous doctrines of repeal, 
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being assured that it would do as much 
harm to Ireland as to this country ; but 
when he said this, he could not but regret 
that a right hon. Gentleman, the pro. 
prietor of half Dublin, should, on taking 
office under the Crown, show so bad an 
opinion or so little knowledge of that 
country with which he was so beneficially 
connected. The right hon. Gentleman had 
in this imaginative mood addressed his most 
favoured dependants, the moonrakers in 
Wiltshire, He regretted to say anything 
disrespectful of the inhabitants of that 
worthy county, in the presence of the Lord 
Lieutenant (his noble Friend the Marquess 
of Lansdowne); but noble Lords knew 
the origin of the legend from which they 
derived the name of moonrakers, and the 
right hon. Gentleman must have appealed 
toan amount of credulity worthy of the 
reputation of the moonrakers, when he re- 
presented Ireland as having been found by 
the present Government on the verge of 
rebellion. The right hen. Gentleman 
proceeded to say, ‘‘ Without asking for ad- 
ditional laws, and trusting to the estab- 
lished power they already possessed, the 
persons who had excited that agitation 
had been punished.” He did trust that 
this had been said from mere inconsider- 
ateness at the moment. He was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman must regret the as- 
sertion that those individuals had been 
punished, when their Lordships, sitting as 
the highest court of judicature in the 
country, had decided that they were un- 
justly sentenced; and when, probably, at 
the very first Cabinet Council that right 
hon. Gentleman attended after his return 
from the election, he must have heard his 
noble and learned Friend on the Woolsack 
proposing the Bill (for Bail in Error) now 
before their Lordships, and stating that it 
was necessary to prevent on future occa- 
sions the recurrence of that injustice of 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 9% 
indiscreetly boasted as a triumph. He 
thought there could be no better test of 
the tranquillity of Ireland, than the fact 
that the number of troops sent by the late 
Government to that country, was thought 
sufficient by the Government which suc- 
ceeded them for eighteen months after 
wards. He hoped the noble Duke might 
be able to state something which would 
quiet the minds of the people of Ireland 
on the subjects respecting which he had 
spoken ; but if he did not get a satisfactory 
answer, he should certainly bring the 


, question before their Lordships in another 
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shape. With respect to the last Return 
moved for, it would be as well if, for 
the reasons he had stated, the right hon. 
Gentleman to. whose department it was 
addressed, should study its details a little 
before he forwarded it to the House. As 
to the first, though unimportant in itself, 
it related to a question on which, as 
he thought, not only the efficiency but the 
just public estimation of that important 
force, the Constabulary of Ireland, for the 
future depended. 

The Duke of Wellington: My Lords, 
I have first to apologise to the noble Mar- 
quess for having been guilty of the irregu- 
larity of interrupting him, by stating that 
I was not authorised to make the declara- 
tion which he supposed I might be autho- 
rised to make. 1| thought, if I so stated at 
once, that seeing all those noble Lords 
were absent whose presence the noble 
Marquess expected at the discussion, when 
he gave notice of his intention to bring 
it forward, probably the noble Marquess 
might consent to postpone it to some future 
time; more particularly as he has ended 
by telling us that, as my noble Friends the 


late Secretary for Ireland, and the’ noble. 


Earl late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, are 
not here this evening, it is his intention to 
bring this question under the consideration 
of your Lordships at a future period of 
the Session in another shape. Really, un- 
der these. circumstances, I hoped that, 
since I had informed the noble Marquess 
Thad not had an opportunity of consider- 
ing these Papers, he would have refrained 
from bringing it forward now. It was my 
intention to consider them at the time the 
noble Murquess gave his notice, but 1 could 
not do it. Subsequently, between the 22nd 
of February and the 3rd of March, when 
the noble Marquess had some communica- 
tion with my noble Friend the Secretary 
forthe Colonies upon the subject of this 
Motion, and the period at which it was 
likely the noble Marquess would bring it 
forward, | was in such a situation ‘that I 
could not attend to any public business. 
Under those cireamstances; on Tuesday I 
expressed an entreaty to the noble Mar- 
quess that he would be so kind us to put 
off the Motion until the period at which 
my noble Friends could attend, inasmuch 
as'they had taken charge ‘of the subject, 
and had perused all the documents upon it ; 
and I hoped that he would have acceded to 
that request. I have considered it my duty 
since last Tuesday to give my best atten- 
hon to the subject,: which is one involving 
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great detail. There are Acts of Parliament 
to be perused, Proceedings of a Committee, 
consisting of not less than three folio vo- 
lumes, relating to the subject, and I have 
taken great pains to make myself, as much 
as possible, master of it since the day at 
which I have been able to attend to it. I 
am very sorry that my noble Friend the 
Secretary of State, the noble Earl late Se- 
cretary for Ireland, who may be supposed 
responsible for this question, and my-noble 
Friend the late Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, have not been able to attend this 
evening, for I am sure any one of them 
would have been better able than I could 
possibly be to give an explanation of this 
subject, and your Lordships would have 
listened to them with greater satisfaction ; 
while the noble Marquess must. also feel 
that, bringing forward a question of this 
description, it is desirable be should have 
antagonists who have had an opportunity 
of making themselves masters of it. When 
the noble Marquess, some weeks ago, gave 
notice of his intention to bring forward 
this question, he stated to your Lordships 
that he had no complaint to make-as to the 
qualifications of the gentleman who: ‘has 
lately been appointed by the Lord‘ Lieute- 
nant to fill that situation. He has repeated 
something of the same sort this evening, 
gone so far as to express his friendship for 
him, and stated that he had considered: it 
proper himself to. appoint him toa high 
situation in the Constabulary. There: is, 
therefore, no complaint against the gentle- 
man himself. I beg your Lordships to bear 
that in mind, for it is essential to the just 
consideration of this question. There is no 
complaint against the gentleman who has 
been appointed to fill this situation; he is 
an officer of rank in the military service of 
Her Majesty; he has served in the ‘Con- 
stubulary, and, as I will show your Lord- 
ships, he merits the approbation. of «his 
country and the confidence of Govern- 
ment for his actions in that country. I 
repeat what I said before—there is no 
complaint whatever-against this gentleman ; 
on the contrary, the noble Lord. approves 
of him, appointed ‘him to a high situation, 
and there is nothing whatever:,to be said 
against him. Now, my Lords, the, Lord 
Lieutenant has in’ this appointment, exer- 
cised a power vested in him: by the Act. of 
Parliament... The: noble Lord does. not 
deny this; if he does, I'll: bring: forward 
the Act. If: there is any doubt ‘about it | 
will have the Act. The Act of Parliament 
gives the Lord Lieutenant the power ot 
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making these appointments. [The Mar- 
quess of Normanby: I stated that dis- 
tinctly.] But the noble Lord says there 
was an understanding that those ap- 
pointments were to be made, not by the 
Lord Lieutenant at his own selection, 
but at the recommendation of the In- 
spector General. Now, my Lords, by 
whom was this understanding come to, and 
when, and where? It is true there may be 
a regulation between one Lord Lieutenant 
and this or that Inspector General that 
certain recommendations for appointments 
shall be made by the Inspector General ; but 
I should like to know when' and where 
there was an understanding that the Lord 
Lieutenant was not to exercise the powers 
given him by Act of Parliament? I say 
that Act confides to him powers which it is 
his duty to exercise—I say it his duty to 
exercise those powers; and, my Lords, it 
is his duty to exercise them when and 
where he thinks proper, in spite of any 
understanding that may be come to. But 


I deny the understanding—I deny that any 
such understanding as that stated by the 
noble Marquess exists. I deny it; and not 
only deny it, but I do so on the acts of the 
noble Marquess himself. The noble Mar- 
quess himself was the Lord Lieutenant 


under whose auspices the Bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament. The noble Lord 
who was the Chief Secretary to his Go- 
vernment was the Member of Parlia- 
ment who introduced the measure in 
the other House. Its chief object was, 
that all the appointments which had there- 
tofore been made by the magistrates in 
Ireland, should in future be made by the 
Lord Lieutenant ; and the understanding 
which was come to on that occasion, and 
the only understanding which was ever 
come to, was, that the appointment of the 
police constables and sub-constables, there- 
tofore made by the magistrates, should be 
made by the Inspector General. It was 
stated that it was desirable that he who 
was to command and regulate the conduct 
of the men should nominate them ; and, 
accordingly, the Inspector General was to 
select the policemen in Ireland. He does 
it, as I understand from the examinations 
before the Committee, at the recommenda- 
tion of certain magistrates and others in 
the county. They are required to have 
certain qualifications ; but the understand- 
ing seems to have been, that he was to 
have the original appointment, and that he 
was to make those appointments which had 
been just before made by the magistrates 
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and constables. If your Lordships will 
look at the records of the discussions in 
Parliament on this subject, you will see 
it particularly stated that it was deemed 
desirable by Ministers that the appoint. 
mentsin the Constabulary Force in Ireland 
should be regulated on the plan on which 
the Metropolitan Police Force is regulated. 
Now, my Lords, how is that force regu. 
lated? The officers at the head of that 
force nominate ail the inferior classes, and 
make the usual promotions of the officers 
of the force ; but did anybody ever hear 
of the higher officers, of the superintendents 
and inspectors, such as Captain Mayne, 
being appointed by the chief officers of the 
force? No, my Lords, they are appointed 
by the Secretary of State; and that is the 
very description of appointment to which 
this gentleman has been named. But let 
us see how the noble Lord himself, who 
talks of this understanding, executes his 
office on this understanding. Read the 
account of Colonel Shaw Kennedy’s evi- 
dence on the very matter of these appoint. 
ments. This Act of Parliament gives 
certain appointments of inspectors, pay- 
masters, and others, to the Lord Lieutenant. 
Did the noble Lord appoint the persons 
recommended by Colonel Shaw Kennedy to 
those offices? I ask him if he did? [The 
Marquess of Normanby : Yes; except in one 
instance, and in respect of the appointment 
of stipendiary magistrates.] No, no; 1 am 
not talking of stipendiary magistrates—I 
am talking of promotions to be paymaster, 
deputy inspector, and other officers of that 
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Kennedy. The noble Lord did not ap- 
point the persons so recommended. What 
becomes, then, of the understanding? I 
say, no such understanding existed ; and 
if it did, I want to know what became of 
it, seeing the noble Lord’s own acts 
he himself having been the person under 
whose auspices the Bill was brought in, 
being the first person to carry the Act into 
execution, and to carry into execution this 
very understanding? But, my Lords, I 
will go a little further. Is there an under- 
standing that all appointments and promo- 
tions of officers are to be upon the recom- 
mendation of the Inspector General? Why, 
the very first arrangement made after the 
appointment of Colonel M‘Gregor was, that 
the office of head-constable, that above all 
others desirable to the police sub-constables 
and constables, was limited, if not taken 
away from him; he is to recommend one 
from every three vacancies, while the other 
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two are to be appointed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. What, then, becomes of the un- 
derstanding? There is an understanding 
which proposes that the Inspector General 
should hold out anticipations to every man 
in the corps that he will be promoted, and 
may arrive at the highest ranks. There is 
an understanding, says the noble Marquess, 
purposely for that object : what becomes of 
it? Why, that two-thirds of these pro- 
motions are taken into the hands of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and become part of his 
patronage ; one-third is in the hands of the 
Inspector General, which he is required to 
give to the most deserving man. That 
is a mode of acting on this understand- 
ing. But I deny the understanding. 
] say that the Lord Lieutenant has the 
right, if he choose, to make all these ap- 
pointments. All I desire is, that I may 
not be called upon, by consenting to this 
Motion, to criminate the Lord Lieutenant 
wholly on the ground of an understanding 
which does not exist, and never did exist in 
the way stated by the noble Lord, and which, 
even according to the terms on which it is 
stated to have existed, has been violated 
by the noble Lord himself and his suc- 
cessor. The noble Marquess admits the 


Lord Lieutenant has a right to make this 


appointment ; there is not a word to be 
said against the gentleman who has been 
appointed ; and therefore you cannot call 
upon the Government to give an account 
of the recommendation without interfering 
with the legitimate functions of Govern- 
ment, nor can you enter into such a com- 
parison as was made by the noble Marquess 
between this gentleman’s merits and those 
of Mr. Brownrigg. I have no doubt the 
latter is a highly-deserving gentleman ; 
but I maintain that this House has no 
right to enter into that comparison, if 
there is no complaint against the gentle- 
man who has been appointed ; and, more- 
over, it is quite contrary to the usages of 
this House to enter into such comparison. 
My Lords, I will not quote from the books 
before me to prove what I have stated ; but 
[ think I have sufficiently shown that there 
Was no such understanding as that alleged 
by the noble M arquess ; that the noble Mar- 
quess's own practice was totally contrary to 
It, as well as that of the noble Lord who 
succeeded him ; and, therefore, that there 
18 no ground whatever for the Motion. 
Upon these grounds, I entreat your Lord- 
ships to negative the first Motion of the 
noble Marquess. With respect to the second, 
I confess I do feel it extraordinary that the 
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noble Marquess should have thought pro- 
per to have founded such a Motion in this 
House upon a speech made by a Member of 
Parliament to his constituents at his elec- 
tion. That speech never attracted my no- 
tice; I had no notion it was to be the 
ground on which the noble Lord meant to 
call for these Returns, else I should have 
taken care to inform myself of the par- 
ticular grounds that existed for the no- 
tions entertained by my right hon. Friend 
when he made that speech. But it ap- 
pears that my right hon. Friend in that 
speech adverted to the state of Ireland at 
the period at which Her Majesty appointed 
her present servants. Does the noble 
lord mean to say that there was any want 
of meetings in 1840 and 1841? If he 
denies it, | shall be able to show him that 
there were plenty. I think I can show 
him a list of not less than a dozen in each 
of those years. Were there no speeches 
at those monster meetings? No speeches 
by foreigners? No foreigner attending 
those monster meetings, the law supposing 
them to be for the purpose of considering 
petitions, while the word petition was 
never mentioned by any accident at any 
one of them, but much declamation against 
the constituted authorities of the country > 
Foreigners present, money collected in 
foreign countries to promote the objects 
of these meetings? And yet we are to 
be told that the country was in a state 
of tranquillity, and a Member addressing 
his constituents at an elcetion is not to say 
that in the years 1840 and 1841, that 
country was not in a state of tranquillity ! 
My Lords, let us call things by their right 
names. I must say, that if the state of 
Ireland in the years 1840 and 1841, is to 
be called tranquillity, | do not know ex- 
actly what tranquillity is. With respect 
to the Returns asked for, I have not the 
least objection to give them. But I should 
like to amend the noble Lord’s Motion by 
calling for other Returns, showing what 
was the number sent away from Ireland in 
the same years as those to which his Re- 
turns refer. Perhaps, the best way of 
amending the Motion would be, to have 
those troops in Ireland on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, and the number subsequently sent 
elsewhere. I think the noble Lord will 
find the number sent away nearly equals 
those retained. It is hardly necessary for 
me to remind your Lordships that, both 
in this country and in Ireland, no forees 
are kept up but such as are absolutely and 
essentially necessary to recruit the force 
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employed abroad to guard the Foreign pos- 
sessions of England, and protect the lives 
and property of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
her Colonia] possessions. The other regi- 
ments remain here no longer a time than 
that necessary to recruit and re-equip 
them; and at this moment there are some 
about to be sent from this country which 
have not remained in England during the 
period which it is admitted they should. 
In these Returns the noble Lord will find 
nothing to criminate the Government or 
the Secretary at War, or any person con- 
nected with the Army, with respect to the 
tranquillity of Ireland, or to falsify the 
description given by my right hon. Friend 
in his speech on the occasion alluded to. 
As the nvble Lord has thought proper to 
make two Motions, I can only say, that to 
the second I have no objection, but that | 
hope your Lordships will give a negative 
to the first. 

Earl Fortescue : I wish to address your 
Lordships very shortly, the state of my 
voice not permitting me to tresspass on 
your attention long; but as some of the 
observations made by the noble Duke im- 
plicate me as well as my noble Friend 
with reference to the “ understanding” 
stated to exist on the subject of consta- 
bulary appointments, or rather constabu- 
lary promotions, and as I think the noble 
Duke has been led into a misconception of 
Col. Kennedy’s evidence, and of the com- 
plaint he made, that the undertaking en- 
tered into on his taking command of the 
Constabulary Force was not complied with, 
I hope I shall be excused for offering a few 
remarks in reply. 1 can only testify as to 
what I found the state of things to be 
when I assumed the government of Ire- 
land. I took no part in the discussion of 
the Constabulary Bill, and had no know- 
ledge of it except that derived from the 
usual sources. On the introduction of that 
Bill on the 13th February, 1836, the 
following expressions are attributed to the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He said,— 

* [}e, however, would suggest, that when 
appointed to the head of the force, Col. Shaw 
Kennedy should have the appointment of all 
the officersemployed under him, and for whose 
conduct he was responsible. Ie believed it 
to be of the highest importance that the police 
force in Ireland should be kept perfectly free 
from the influence of party animosity and 
party excitement. ‘The appointment of police 
officers, therefore, was a trust which, if ho- 
nestly administered, he thought had better be 
intrusted to the hands of the Representative 
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of the Crown, than to any local authority, 
But he made that admission on the assump. 
tion that the trust was to be administered 
with perfect honesty. If it were otherwise— 
if the power conferred by the trust were per- 
verted to other purposes, and were employed 
to gratify party animosities, or to confirm poli- 
tical advantages—then he should say the effi- 
ciency of the Bill would be totally destroyed, 
He thought that the noble Lord should adopt 
the same rule in Ireland as had already been 
adopted in the metropolis; and that those who 
were responsible for the good conduct of the 
men, should have the appointment of them; 
and that the Government ought in no case to 
interfere in the nomination of officers for 
the purpose of gratifying any of its political 
friends.” 


Under that understanding, I believe every 
promotion of the officers in the force was 
left to Col. M‘Gregor by my noble Friend. 
Such was stated to have been the case when 
I assumed the government of Ireland, and 
on that principle I constantly acted. As to 
the arrangement to which the noble Duke 
refers, of the promotion of one in three, 
that was tantamount to the elevation of a 
sergeant, or, in constabulary language, head 
constable to the rank of cfficer or sub. 
inspector, and did not refer to cases where 
an officer was promoted from one rank to 
another. The original appointments of sub- 
inspectors were made by the Government; 
but that was not inconsistent with the 
privilege of promotion conceded to Col. 
M‘Gregor, and considered by me binding to 
this extent, that every promotion of an officer 
was left absolutely to his recommendation, 
and every third vacancy of a sub-inspector- 
ship was filled up by him out of the force. 
But Colonel S. Kennedy complained that 
officers recommended by him for the sti- 
pendiary magistracy were not appointed. 
He had no right to make any such com- 
plaint. The stipendiary magistracy was 
totally distinct from the police force. ! 
believe my noble Friend, on the recom- 
mendation of the Inspector General occa- 
sionally selected persons whom he consi- 
dered fit for that duty from the police 
force. I did the same; and I am happy 
to say, that whilst such appointments were 
considered a great encouragement to offi- 
cers of the Constabulary, and deemed by 
them a great honour, there were none 
amongst the stipendiary magistrates who 
performed their duties in a more efficient 
manner than those so chosen. But the 
Chief Inspector never made the slightest 
claim to any such appointments ; and, in 
point of fact, he bad no right whatever (0 
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them. I must say that the fact of appoint- try, should not have had the audacity to 
ments of that description not being made get up in this place and take credit, as I 
on the recommendation of the Inspector have done, not to myself, but to the people 
General, stands on very different ground of Ireland, for the tranquillity of the coun- 
from that of my noble Friend’s present try. But the fact rests on better authority 
complaint, and the subject of his Motion.| than mine. When Sir R. Peel took the 
It is true that the Inspector General sub- Government in 1841, I recollect, that in an- 
mitted all promotions for the approval of swer to some complimentary observations 
the Lord Lieutenant, who, in compliance of Lord J. Russell upon the construction 
with the Act of Parliament, signed the: of the Government of Ireland, he congra- 
appointments ; but the recommendation | tulated himself upon having triumphed 
substantially rested with him, and was held | over the difficulty he had expected to meet 
by me conclusive. It was on that under-| with there. The noble Lord late Lord 
standing that Colonel M‘Gregor took the Lieutenant, too, with that fairness and 
present situation, and I need not point out | manliness which belong to his character, 
to thenoble Duke, that a slight caston him, | adverting in this House to the state of 
by passing over his recommendation, was | Ireland in the spring of 1842, admitted the 
one calculated to weaken his influence with | peace which prevailed when he entered 


the corps. 
truly, that no complaint was made against 
Major Priestly’s character. I had an op- 
portunity of seeing and knowing that gen- 
tleman, and I should not be acting justly 
if, upon such an occasion as the present, I 
did not bear testimony to his zeal and 
ability in the discharge of his duties ; but 
it is not attempted to be said that he is in 
any respect superior to the other gentle- 
man recommended by Colonel M‘Gregor; 
and under such circumstances the recom- 








slighted is a just cause of complaint and an 
injury to the force. On these grounds I | 
shall cordially support the first Motion of | 
my noble Friend. On the second Motion 
the noble Duke made some comments, 
which seemed to justify the rash expres- 
sions used by a right hon. Gentleman in an 
election speech, in which he is reported to 
have stated that when the present Govern- 
ment entered office, Ireland was in a state 
bordering on rebellion—rather a description 
not at all applying to the period referred 
to, but if at all, toa subsequent time, when 
the affairs of Ireland were administered by 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Friends. 
But the noble Duke says there were mon- 
ster Meetings in 1840 and 1841. Ido not 
deny that there were meetings at which 
very improper language was used; but I 
am sure, at the same time, that the noble 
Duke is far too candid and just to consider 
those meetings, either in number or in any 
characteristic likely to render them formi- 
dable, at all comparable to the really mon- 
ster meetings of 1843, which were so fre- 
quently canvassed in this House. I am 
certain, if there had been such meetings 
during my period of office, I, being re- 
sponsible for the tranquillity of the coun- 


mendation of the Inspector General being | 
| 





The noble Duke said most | office, and that it was the result of the rule 


of those who had preceded him. Now, 
as to the collection of repeal funds alluded 
to by the noble Duke. Why, during the 
whole time I was in Ireland the average 
rents were under 100/. a week— they never 
in any week exceeded 200/. But your 
Lordships are aware that in 1843 and 1844 
the rent amounted sometimes to 1,000/. or 
2,000/. ; and even at the present time it 
sometimes reaches 500/. or 600/. per week, 
the average being I believe above 300/. 
Now, these certainly are the tests of the 
interest and feeling which prevail in the 
country on the subject of Repeal. I am 
afraid that another indication of the state 
of the country, to which I attach much 
importance, will not show a very favoura- 
ble comparison at the present time, with 
the period of former administrations. I 
allude to the number of outrages. How- 
ever, we shall shortly have the Returns on 
this subject, and it is better not to draw 
inferences until they are before us. At 
the same time J am bound to say that I 
perceive indications (since a change has 
taken place in the Government) of a better 
order of things in that country. I think 
I have seen in the recent church promo- 
tions that a systematic and violent opposi- 
tion tothe Government scheme of National 
Education is no longer considered as a ne- 
cessary passport to advancement. 1 think 
that the grants to be made to Roman Ca- 
tholic colleges are likely to secure in future 
a great improvement of the state of things 
in Ireland in that respect. I must also say, 
that having always looked forward with 
hope of the good to be effected by the 
Landlord and Tenant Commission, I for one 
have not been altogether disappointed. I 
do not agree with all the suggestions the 
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Report contains ; but there are some which 
fully meet my own views, and which | 
earnestly hope Government will carry into 
effect; and I must add that the tone 
and temper in which it is drawn, accords 
with the character of my noble Friend who 
presided over that Commission, and in my 
opinion does honour to the humanity and 
ability of himself and his Colleagues. 

Lord Brougham : I rise merely to say a 
word with regard to a right hon. Friend of 
mine, whom the noble Marquess—I will 
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not say attacked, for he was only defend- | 
did not charge the right hon. Gentleman 


ing himsclf—but represented as having 
made remarks in “another place,” not, 


Tlouse, but in a place still more distant— 
the hustings. I hope my noble Friend’s 


speech will not be drawn into a precedent | 
for calling on us to answer all attacks on | 


the hustings of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. If such were the case, I should have 


to answer many an attack made on me on | 
account of the Poor Law or of the Imprison- | 


ment for Debt. But I am perfectly certain 
that if anything is stated in the report re- 
ferred to, which imputes to the distin- 
guished Member of the Government named 
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ists in the Lord Lieutenant, and as the 
present nomination is a good one, I agree 
with the noble Duke, that no case is made 
out for impugning the selection. In the 
same way, the Chancellor is supposed to 
take the recommendations of the Lords 
Lieutenant as to magistrates, but he is 
not thereby precluded from exercising an 
independent judgment when he thinks fit, 
Though 1 admit the rule in the present 
case to be a good one, I do not think it 
should be followed in all cases. 

The Marquess of Normanby replied : He 
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with intentional misrepresentation, but 


as it is technically understood, the other | with carelessness and oblivion in asserting 


'a fact which involved a serious charge 


against himself. But it appeared that 
Ministers were not to be held respon. 
sible for speeches delivered on the hustings. 


| The responsibility of Opposition was some- 


times spoken of; but surely that of 
Oflice was stronger. If the doctrine of 
the noble and learned Lord were sound, 
what became of the comments on the Stroud 


; and Tamworth manifestoes, or of the stric- 
| tures on that speech of the right hon, Se- 


by my noble Friend anything inconsistent | 


with strict truth and fact, it must be a 


| 


cretary for the Home Department in 1834, 
when he declared that it was impossible he 
should join Sir Robert Peel’s Govern. 


misrepresentation, and that my right hon, | ment as he had always advocated those 
Friend is incapable of being led, even by | principles which his present Colleagues 
the spirit of the hustings, into such astate- | passed their whole lives in opposing? It 


ment. 


But if he said that Ireland was in | was true that the right hon. Gentleman 


a state of disturbance at the time alluded | (Mr. S. Herbert’s) name, not having been 
to, it must be taken as a figure of speech | previously so much before the public, so 
and not as a deliberate statement of fact; | much importance might not be attached 


for no man in his senses couid have as- 
serted what was so grossly contrary to no- 
torious facts). We must not deal very 
critically with expressions used in the heat 
of eloquence, for even in this place, in the 
fervour and animation of the rhetorical 
moment, things are uttered which are not 
to be scanned as arithmetical or mathema- 
tical certainties. Such a considerate con- 
struction ought also to be put upon words 
uttered by my right hon. Friend on the 
occasion referred to. Of this I am sure, that 
he is incapable of a wilful misstatement ; 
for his high honour and strict integrity, 
are, I was going to say, equalled by, they 
cannot be greater than his splendid talents. 
Now, as to the Motion of my noble Friend 
as jobbery is known in Ireland (though it 
exists, I admit, to a greater extent else- 
where), the best way to obviate it is to 
place such appointments as those referred 
to, in the hads of the officer who presides 
over the corps, But still as the power ex- 


| 





to his personal opinions ; but the weight 
attached to such statements, when made 
on entering office, served as a_ useful 
control over public men ; and it was right 
that Ministers should know, that when 
they addressed their constituents, and as 
Ministers attacked one who was absent, the 
person so charged should be enabled fear- 
lessly to meet such assertions in his place. 
But there was another part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech which was not 
alluded to by the noble Duke, in which, 
beyond all doubt, a fact was stated which 
could not be interpreted as a figure of 
speech. It was true that certain persons 
in Ireland were punished, but it was 
equally true that punishment would never 
again be inflicted under similar eircum- 
stances. The noble Duke said that he had 


| himself departed from the “‘ understanding” 


of which he had spoken. He did so in one 
instance, which he had never attempted to 
conceal, and which he explained to Colo 
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nel Shaw Kennedy. The noble Duke 
had indeed been much misinformed as to 
the whole of the details of this question, on 
which its entire merits depended. He had, 
in spite of the explanation given in intro- 
ducing this subject to the House, persisted 
in confounding original appointments with 
promotions. He had distinctly stated that 
ufter the reorganization of the Constabulary 
it was necessary to introduce persons, of 
whom Colonel Shaw Kennedy, then a 
stranger to Ireland, had no knowledge. 
The noble Duke had, too, made a con- 
fusion between chief constables and head 
constables. He had never taken anything 
away from the Inspector General with re- 
ference to head constables, but he had pro- 
posed to give him that which he had not 
before—one third of the original appoint- 
ments of constables, to be distributed 
amongst the most deserving headconstables. 
This arrangement had been completed 
by his successor, He had admitted that 
Major Priestly was a_ respectable man, 
but he thought Major Brownrigg a more 
fit person for the appointment in question. 
The noble Marquess concluded by reading 
the extract from Sir R. Peel's speech al- 
ready given. 

On Question, That there be laid before 
this House, A Return of the Appointment 
of the Deputy Inspector General of Con- 
stabulary in Ireland in the room of the late 
Major Galway ; with the recommendations 
of the Inspector General (if any) on which 
that appointment was made ; 

The House divided: —Contents 12; 
Non-contents 32: Majority 20. 

So it was resolved in the Negative. 

Then it was moved, That there be laid 
before this House, AReturn of the Number | 
of Her Majesty’s Army serving in Ireland 
on the First Days of January, from the year 
1835 to 1845, both inclusive ; On Question, 
agreed to ; and the said Return ordered ac- 
cordingly. 

Their Lordships then adjourned. 
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Minutes.) New Mempers Sworn.—For Kent (Eastern } 
Division), William Deedes, Esq. — For Shaftesbury, | 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. | 


Bits. Public. — 1°- 
Securities (Scotland). 


Infeftment (Scotland); Heritable 





Reported.—Bastardy. 

Private.1°- London, Worcester, and South Staffordshire | 
Railway ; Foulmire Inclosure ; Glasgow Junction Rail- | 
way; Amicable Society Assurance; Glasgow, Paisley, | 
Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway. | 

* Newcastle and Darlington (Brandling Junction) Rail- i 
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way; Eastern Counties Railway (Hertford and Biggles- 
wade Line). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Shaw, from Donadea 
and several other places in Ireland, for Encouragement to 
Church Education Society (Ircland).—By Lord Ashley, 
from Vicar, Churchwardens and others, of Powerstock, 
against any Increase of Grant to College of Maynooth.— 
By Viscount Clive, from Dormington, and by Mr. W. 
Miles, from Shepton Mallet Church of England Lay As- 
sociation, against the Union of St. Asaph and Bangor. -— 
By Viscount Ingestrie, from Landowners and others, of 
Church Eaton, and 3 other places in County of Stafford, 
and by Mr. Eliot Yorke, from Landowners of the Isle of 
Ely, for Agricultural Relief from Taxation —By Mr. 
Cobden, from Avebury, for Repeal of Corn Laws.—By 
Mr. Bright, from James Hills, of Sunderland, against 
the Window Duties——By Mr. A. Oswald, from Magis- 
trates and others, of the county of Ayr, and by Lord 
James Stuart, from Irvine and Montrose, against any 
Alteration in the present system of Banking (Scotland). 
—By Viscount Clive, from Ebenezer, and 2 other places 
in Wales, in favour of County Courts Bill (1844).—By 
Mr. T. Duncombe, from Factory Workers employed by 
Messrs. Macleroy, Hamilton and Co., Catherine-street, 
Glasgow, in favour of Ten Hours’ Bill—By Mr. Bright, 
from Hunsworth, and by Mr. T. Duncombe, from Per- 
shore, for Repeal of Game Laws.—By Mr. Hume, from 
Robert Richardson and others, for Regulating the Prac- 
tice of Midwifery.—By Mr. Brotherton, from Females 
of Baptist and Independent Congregations, and from 
Society of Friends, of Reading, for Alteration of Law 
relating to Promiscuous Intercourse.— By Mr. Aldam, 
Lord Ashley, Mr. Bright, Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Pole 
Carew, Mr. Greene, Mr. Henley, Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Kemble, Mr. Ord, Mr. Fox Maule, Mr. W. Miles, Mr. 
O. Morgan, Colonel Paget, Mr. Pendarves, Mr. ‘Tanered, 
and Mr. Stuart Wortley, from an immense number of 
places, for Diminishing the Number of Public Houses.— 
By Mr. Cumming Bruce, Mr. George Duncan, Mr. F. 
Mackenzie, and Mr. Smollett, from 4 places in Scotland, 
for Improving the Condition of Scotch Schoolmasters,— 
By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Workmen of Glasgow, for 
Protection from Arrestment (Scotland). 


AaricutturaL Seeps.] Mr. Stufford 
O' Brien was desirous of asking two ques- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury. First, at what 
period it was intended the duties on the 
Importation of agricultural seeds were to 
cease? and next, whether clover seed was 
included among the seeds the duties on 
which were to be abolished ? 

Sir Robert Peel replied, that clover seed 
was not mentioned in the new Tariff, nor 
was it intended to be included in it. With 
respect to the period at which the removal 
of the duties would take place on those 
seeds included in the Tariff, he had con- 
sidered it advisable that it should be after 
sowing time, and in the course of the 
month of June. 


Cauirornia.] Mr. Stuart Wortley 
seeing the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury in his place, begged 
to call that right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to a paragraph which he had read in a 
newspaper within the last day or two. In 
the Times newspaper of yesterday there 
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appeared the following paragraph, pur- 
porting to be an extract from a French 
newspaper called the Presse :-— 


** The fall of Santa Anna has exposed one 

of the vastest projects which the undermining 
ambition of Great Britain ever conceived. It 
appears from the correspondence of the ex- 
President of Mexico with the British Minister, 
that the former, for asum of 25,000,000 piastres, 
of which he had reserved for himself a con- 
siderable portion, was on the eve of ceding 
absolutely to Great Britain the magniiicent 
province of California, considered so valuable 
both by Great Britain and the United States, 
that the latter, in the year 1837, offered 
85,000,000 for the harbour of San Francisco 
alone. It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
extraordinary coincidence which exists be- 
tween the means employed by the British 
Government with Santa Anna for the pos- 
session of California, and those formerly used 
with Espartero for the possession of the is- 
lands of Anabon and Prince’s off the coast 
of Africa.” 
Although this was only a paragraph in a 
newspaper, it professed to have some foun- 
dation, and knowing the avidity with which 
all such statements were laid hold of in 
France and elsewhere to create a prejudice 
agaiust the policy of Great Britain, he was 
anxious to call the attention of the right 
hon. Baronet to it, and to ask—first, whe- 
ther there ever had been any such corres- 
pondence? and secondly, whether there 
was any foundation for the statement ? 

Sir R. Peel: I beg to state, in answer 
to the question of my hon. Friend, in the 
most explicit manner, that | am not aware 
of the existence of any such correspon- 
dence, and that | believe the report to be 
as utterly without foundation as any report 
that was ever invented. I hope that this 
contradiction may prove a caution to per- 
sons out of doors how they put confidence 
in such stories. I have seen a great many 
reports as to the undermining ambition 
of Great Britain ; but [ have considered 
that they were propagated rather as a 
palliation for the conduct of others, than 
as having any truth in them. I can an- 
swer for it that the present Government 
have had no such correspondence ; and as 
I find no trace of it in any of the offices, | 
believe that the late Government was 
equally innocent in the matter. I repeat 
that the report is utterly destitute of foun- 
dation. 

Viscount Palmerston: I may take the 
liberty of answering for the late Govern- 
ment. Neither in 1837, nor in any other 
year, did the late Government offer 
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5,000,000/., or any other sum [Mr. J. §, 
Wortley : 5,000,000 of dollars.) 5,000,000 
of dollars, or any other sum, for the har. 
bour of San Francisco. Neither did the 
late Government ever offer 25,000,000 of 
piastres to any Mexican Minister. 


Tue Harop Estate.] On the Order 
of the Day for the House to go into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, having been 
moved, 

Mr. Williams trusted the House would 
permit him to explain the reason of his ab- 
sence yesterday evening, when his name 
was called, to submit to the House the 
Motion of which he had given notice, and 
which stood on the Paper of yesterday. He 
was also anxious to appease what he 
thought the rather too sensitive feeling 
which the noble Lord opposite (Lord Lin« 
coln) had displayed on the question. He 
had come down to the House last evening 
with the full intention of making that 
Motion, but as he had calculated on the 
Motions which preceded it occupying a 
much greater length of time, he arrived too 
late, which he deeply regretted. If he 
had been present the noble Lord would 
have spared himself the trouble of making 
so long a speech on that occasion. He 
could assure the noble Lord that, in giving 
notice of that Motion, he had not the 
slightest intention of imputing anything 
either to him personally or to his noble father; 
and if the noble Lord would compare the 
Motion with the particulars of the sale in 
the accounts of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, he would at once per- 
ceive that nothing personal could be in- 
ferred fromit. Inthe 15th Annual Report 
of the Commissioners, and signed by the noble 
Lord, in Appendix No. 2, there was a Sche- 
dule of all manors, lands, and heredit- 
aments belonging to the Crown, which had 
been sold by private contract by the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests. Then 
came the entry with respect to which he 
required explanation. The date was Oct. - 
16, 1843. It stated, under the head Car- 
diganshire, that the Crown had an interest 
in certain parcels of land adjoining Hafod 
estate, being waste, amounting to 7438 
acres 36 perches, and that such lands were 
sold to the Duke of Newcastle for 1049). 
15s. 9d. Such was the entry in the Com« 
missioners’ Report. Now, if any one 
would compare it with his Motion, it would 
be perceived that it did not imply anything 
against the noble Lord. The Motion was 
as follows :== 
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“Copies of all Surveys and Valuations of 
7,438 acres 36 roods of land belonging to the 
Crown adjoining to the Duke of Newcastle’s 
Hafod Estate in Cardiganshire, which has been 
sold to his Grace by private contract for 1,049/. 
15s. 9d. by Her Majesty’s Commissioners of 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, as stated 
in the Appendix, No. 2 (A.), in the said Com- 
missioners’ Report for 1844.” 


Now, if the noble Lord, or if any man, he 
did not care who, could point out «n 
that Motion the slightest shadow of a 
shade of imputation against the noble 
Lord or his father, he would at once admit 
that the observations made by the noble 
Lord last night were justifiable. The 
House, he hoped, would permit him to 
state, that, in making that Motion, he had 
done it on purely public grounds. He had 
seen a statement, without any explanation 
appended to it, that freehold property of 
the Crown had been sold for 2s. 103d, an 
acre, and it appeared to him that some ex- 
planation was clearly called for. Henever 
doubted that the noble Lord would be able 
to give that explanation. All he wished 
to know was, the state of the property and 
the value of it. He had moved for Returns 
for that purpose. The hon. Member for 
Montrose had last night taken up the Notice 
which he had given. He thought that 
much evil would necessarily arise if the 
practice were continued, of one Member 
taking up the Motion of another. Perhaps 
it would be some satisfaction to the noble 
Lord to know that in 1832 he had moved for 
asimilar account. He then moved for copies 
of the certificate of conveyance, valuation 
and surveys of a manor of the Crown 
made previously or subsequently to the sale 
thereof. The noble Lord would perceive 
that this Motion was more extensive than 
that which he had placed on the Paper of 
yesterday. He had made the former Mo- 
tion because the property had no sooner 
been conveyed by the Crown, ,than the 
party purchasing it proceeded to remove 
nearly a hundred poor men who had set- 
tled upon it. They had by their labour 
made the ground valuable—brought it into 
cultivation from a state of waste, and 
erected cottages upon it.. Yet the pur- 
chaser threatened to compel every one 
of them to vield up the whole of their pro- 
perty—a thing never comtemplated by the 
Crown. The case was carried before the 
Queen’s Bench, and the Lord Chief Justice 
decided that the purchaser had no right to 
compel these people to withdraw. Not- 
withstanding this the purchaser gave no- 
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tice to these partics that he would com- 
mence actions against every one of them 
unless they resigned their rights. A re- 
presentation of the case was made to him, 
and he made a representation of it to 
the noble Lord then at the head of Woods 
and Forests (Lord Duncannon), who in- 
vestigated and thoroughly sifted the whole 
case, and the result was that the purchaser 
withdrew all proceedings against the en- 
croachers, and an amicable arrangement 
was come to. After such an occurrence he 
thought the noble Lord opposite ought not 
not to have felt surprised when he asked 
for an explanation with regard to the 
sale of the land in question. The low 
rate at which it was sold, 2s. 103d. an 
acre, certainly struck him, for he had 
never imagined that there was within 
the boundaries of the island land of so 
little value. He made no charge against 
the noble Lord for having sold the property 
to his father. All he wished was the par- 
ticulars of the sale. He did not mean to 
say that the purchaser of the property in 
question would act in the same way as the 
party to whom he last referred ; but if the 
purchaser should, he would certainly as. 
sist the poor men in this as he had done 
in the other case: that was one reason 
why he had given notice of his Motion. 
It was important, in his opinion, that 
schedules of all encroachments should be 
furnished. He could assure the noble 
Lord that if he had been present last night 
matters would have ended in a very differs 
ent way. The noble Lord had no grounds 
whatever for the observations which he 
then made. An hon. Gentleman had 
stated that he had seen the property, and 
that he did not think the 7,000 acres 
worth twenty acres of ordinary land. That 
might be, yet he confessed the insigni- 
ficance of the price surprised him. All 
he knew was that the Hafod estate had 
been considerably enchanced in value by 
the purchase, and that the proprietor had 
asked a much larger sum for it than he had 
paid. He begged, however, to assure the 
noble Lord that he would have made a 
similar Motion, whoever might have been 
the purchaser, and that his sole object in 
doing so was to satisfy himself in regard to 
the encroachments. He maintained that 
all private sales of public property were 
fairly objects of inquiry by Parliament. 
He would say more, that no sales of Crown 
property ought to be private, and that they 
ought all to be made by public sale, as that 
was the only fair and just mode of proceeds 
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ing. He had, of late, occasion to point out 
the great mismanagement of Crown estates, 
as regarded the public, not as regarded the 
Crown. The Crown received a civil list of 
385,000/., in exchange for which it had 
surrendered the whole of the Crown 
estates. These estates produced a very 
large sum of money, but the amount which 
went into the Treasury did not exceed 
150,000/. or 160,000/. Formerly the re- 
venue of the Crown estates sufficed not 
merely for the personal expenses of the 
Monarch, but for a large amount of ex- 
penditure, for the maintenance of the civil 
list, and even carrying on wars, The 
revenue of that property had dwindled 
down to its present insignificant amount, 
through mismanagement and wasteful ex- 
penditure; and he must say that the 
Department over which the noble Lord 
presided required as much looking after as 
any other Department of the Government. 
The noble Lord must not think that he 
was afraid of bringing this question before 
the House. He had not shrinked bringing 
on a similar Motion on a former occasion, 
and he would not sbrink from doing his 
duty whenever the public interest re- 
qured it. 

The Earl of Lincoln said :—Sir, the 


hon. Gentleman opposite who has just sat 
down, has entered into a lengthened state- 
ment, and has addressed a very long speech 
to the House, for the purpose of justifying 
the Motion on this subject, of which he 


had given notice. I beg leave emphatic- 
ally and distinctly to repeat, what I have 
already stated on last evening, that so far 
as I was personally or officially concerned, 
neither the Notice of the hon. Gentleman 
nor his Motion, required any justification. 
I stated distinctly on that occasion, that I 
by no means attached any blame to the 
hon. Gentleman for having given that No- 
tice. I stated, that if the hon. Gentleman, 
or any other Member of this House, en- 
tertained suspicions that any public ser- 
vant had been guilty of a dereliction of 
duty, either he, or any Member of this 
House, had a perfect right to bring it for- 
ward in his place, and to claim an ex- 
planation from him. But what I com- 
plained of, and what I still complain of, 
was—and I think J had a right to claim 
this as a measure of justice from the House, 
and the hon. Gentleman opposite—that 
when the hon. Gentleman conceived it to 
be his duty to place on the Books of 
this House a Notice of a Motion which 
plainly imputed to me, as a public ser- 
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vant, corruption in the performance of 
my oflicial duties, he did not think j, 
equally his duty, not only towards me as 
a public servant, but also to this House, 
to attend in his place, and bring for. 
ward his Motion himself within as short 
a period as possible, and give that public 
servant as early an opportunity as he could 
of justifying himself. This was one of the 
complaints which [ made against the hon, 
Gentleman ; nor in anything which has 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman to-night 
has he, I think, cleared himself from that 
imputation. Such is my impression, at 
least; and I think the majority of this 
House will concur with me in that opinion. 
Thehon. Gentleman has stated to-night, that 
it was better that hon. Gentlemen, Mem- 
bers of this House, whenever they give 
notice of their intention of introducing any 
Motion to this House, should bring for- 
ward their Motions themselves. With this 
assertion of the hon. Gentleman I fully 
agree. But the hon. Gentleman’s practice 
does not correspond with his principles; for 
he did not attend here to bring forward his 
own Motion lastnight. Thehon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume), who only originally 
intended to second the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Coventry, in the unexplained 
absence of the latter undertook to bring it 
forward, because he felt it to be his duty, 
and thought it only fair, when an imputa- 
tion was cast upon the conduct of a public 
servant, by the terms of a Notice, to give 
such public servant as early an opportu- 
nity as possible of justifying himself, Why 
did not the hon. Gentleman himself attend 
then, and bring forward his own Motion? 
That was one of my complaints against the 
hon. Member opposite. Another cause of 
complaint against the hon, Gentleman, 
which I felt, and which I also stated to 
the House last night, was, that when the 
hon. Gentleman did think proper to puts 
Notice on the Books of this House, that 
Notice contained a most unfair representa- 
tion of the transaction itself to which it 
professed to refer. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite has, with a perversion of vision 
which is to me perfectly extraordinary, 
read an extract from an official Report 

the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
to justify the terms of his Notice. Now, 
I will undertake to show, and — 
to the satisfaction, I trust, of every Metl 
ber of this House, except, perhaps, the 
hon. Member for Coventry himself, t! 

this extract introduced into his Notice, 
is at perfect variance with the Report itself; 
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and that it does convey to this House a 
very unfair representation of the case, and 
has the effect of misleading the House and 
the public as to the real facts of the case, 
and gives a different representation from 
what the Report itself really conveys. The 
Report from which the extract professed to 
be made was the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, presented to 
the House in August last. In page 29 of 
that Report appears the allusion to this 
particular property referred to during the 
present discussion. In noticing what was 
done respecting it, the Report goes on, and. 
describes the property in question thus,— 
“the Crown’s ‘interest’ in a certain por- 
tion of land adjoining the Hafod estate,” 
&e, Now, the Return to be moved for 
according tu the Notice of the hon. Mem- 
ber was, for “copies of all surveys and 
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valuations of 7,438 acres and 36 roods of 
land, ‘ belonging to the Crown,’ adjoining 
the Duke of Newcastle’s Hafod catate,” | 
&c. Now that makes a most material dif- 
ference in the facts of the case. Having 
an interest in is not the same as belong- 
ing to, or Owning; and the inference in- 
tended to be raised cannot be mistaken. 
If the hon. Gentleman opposite, how- 
ever, was unwilling to be present, in 
order to hear the explanation which I 
gave to the House last night, had he even 
taken the trouble to read the public prints 
this morning, he might have had his mind, 
perhaps, perfectly satisfied. Even had it 
been possible otherwise to have misunder- 
stood my explanation, I think had he read 
the remarks, he might be convinced of 
its justice. Yet the hon. Member now 
comes forward, and has the hardihvod 
to state, that notwithstanding all this | 
explanation into which I have entered, 
had he been present last night, things 
would have taken a different turn. These 
are the two grounds of complaint which I 
have to make against the hon..Member for 
Coventry ; but I will not detain the House, 
or trespass more on its patience, by enter- 
ne, any further into explanations of this 
subject, which, having so much of a personal 
character about it, makes it irksome to me 
todo so. I stated last night to the House, 
as I now state to the hon. Member, that I 
Was ready to produce all the Papers con- 
nected with this matter. I stated to the 
House—which, however, did not seem to 
Tequire it—that I was not only ready to 
Guce all the documents bearing upon 

a tight understanding of the present case ; 
ut moreover I requested the permis- 
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sion of the House to be allowed to place 
before it every letter or note I could, 
which would explain this whole transac- 
tion from beginning to end. Theonly ex- 
ception which I made, was with respect to 
an enormous mass of letters and corres- 
pondence which passed between Colonel 
Johnes’ solicitors, and the solicitors of 
the Office; and which being so nume- 
rous, amounting sometimes to two or 
three in the week, would, instead of 
throwing any light on the case, only 
tend to confuse and overlay it, were they 
included. ‘Their production would only 
have mystified the case to the House more 
and more ; and, therefore, I excepted this 
correspondence as not being necessary ; 
and, indeed, some of it was almost of a 
private nature. But if the slightest doubt 
or suspicion should remain on the mind of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, the Member 
for Coventry—I am rather confident that 
no such doubt or suspicion is entertained 
by any other Member of this House—that 
the explanation I have given is not fully 
satisfactory, I hope that he will persevere 
in moving for all the Papers in this case, 
and for a full inquiry into its merits. Nay, 
I will now challenge the hon, Member for 
Coventry to ask for the production of every 
one of those Papers, documents, and letters. 
I will not at present enter into any fur- 
ther discussion of the merits of this case ; 
but from what has just now passed, I think 
the hon. Member opposite is bound in 


justice to the House and to me to proceed 


further with this case, and bring it for- 
ward as fully and satisfactorily before this 
House as he can; and I think it will be by 
no means creditable to himself if he does 
not after what has occurred to night. I 
call upon the House distinctly to recollect 
what the hon, Gentleman opposite has said 
this evening. The hon, Gentleman has 
said, that if he had been in the House last 
night, when this case was under discussion, 
the result would have been a different one 
from what it was. I request the House to 
bear that observation in mind. I will not 
now enter into any further explanation re« 
lative to this matter, having already occu- 
pied more of the time of the House than I 
could have wished; but when all these 
documents are fully before you—when all 
the Papers connected with the present case 
are on the Table of this House—J then 
call upon the hon. Gentleman, in justice to 
the public and myself, to put a Notice of a 
substantive Motion founded upon them on 
the Books of this House. 
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Mr. Williams said, in explanation, that 
when he first wrote out the Notice in ques- 
tion, he had merely stated “ copies of 
surveys and valuations of Crown Property 
purchased by the Duke of Newcastle, de- 
scribed in the following entry in the 
Report of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests,” and there was a reference to the 
Report. That Notice he had shown both 
to an hon. Gentleman at the Ministerial 
side of the House, and his hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume), 
and having asked their opinion of it, they 
had considered it would be more advisable 
to embody the extract in the Notice in the 
form which he had used, than give an ex- 
tract itself in inverted commas. 

Mr. Hume said, as allusion had been 
made to him, he might be permitted to 
offer a word or two ip explanation also of 
the course which he had pursued in this 
matter. He should observe, he was very 
sorry his hon. Friend was not in the 
House the previous evening. When his 
hon. Friend showed him the entry in the 
Report of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, he had said to his hon. Friend, 
“ This looks very suspicious; but I’d re- 
commend you not to trouble the House 
about the matter, unless you are well ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case ;” that 
was his advice to his hon. Friend. He 
had said that if the Papers presented to 
House on the Motion were not satisfactory, 
he himself would move for an inquiry into 
the matter. But he did not agree with 
the noble Lord the First Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, that his hon. Friend 
was bound to bring forward a further case 
for investigation. If he was satisfied, he 
might hold his tongue. When his hon. 
Friend had been absent the previous even- 
ing, he had undertaken the responsibility 
of bringing forward his Motion. He thought 
it was only fair to give a party implicated 
by any Notice on the Books of the House 
the earliest possible opportunity of setting 
himself clear; and he thought he was really 
then doing only a kind act towards the 
noble Lord and his hon. Friend near him, 
by bringing forward the Motion and takin 
the responsibility of it on himself; me | 
that his hon. Friend would be of that 
opinion also, he believed, after a very little 
reflection. But with regard to the expla- 
nation of the noble Lord, he felt bound to 
state, that long as his experience had been 
in Parliament, he had never heard an ex- 
planation more satisfactory, or more excul- 
patory than that given by the noble Lord. 
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Order of the Day read. 


Ways anp Means—Sucar Dutizs, 
On the question that the Speaker do now 
leave the Chair, 

Mr. Cobden said, there was one point to 
which he wished to draw attention, namely, 
as to the amount which would be voted as 
a tax for the benefit of the Colonial pro. 
prietors. He thought both sides of the 
House would agree that they were going 
to vote avowedly an amount of money to 
the Colonial proprietors, and therefore 
there could be no harm in ascertaining, as 
far as it could be done, what that amount 
would be. He would take the right hon. 
Gentleman's own data, and he thought the 
fact would appear self-evident as to the 
amount which they were about to pay to 
the Colonial proprietors; and as the sub. 
ject might be adverted to in the discussion 
upon the Income Tax on Monday—for the 
two questions were pretty much blended 
together—he should like to know the fact 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The right hon. 
Gentleman assumed that we should re- 
ceive 230,000 tons of Colonial sugar, and 
we were to pay 10/. 10s. a ton as protection 
uponit. He assumed, also, that we should 
have 20,000 tons of Foreign sugar: he 
therefore thought it was evident, before we 
could receive the 20,000 tons, we must 
have previously paid the 10/. 10s. extra duty 
on the Colonial sugar. If he was right— 
and he was taking the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own proposition—then the amount 
which the House was about to vote in 
the way of protection would be about 
2,416,000/7. In fact, the tax which they 
were to vote was 3,500,000/. to the Crown, 
and to the Colonial proprietors, as he had 
before stated, a tax of 2,416,000/., a sum 
which would enable the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to take off the window tax and the 
soap duty, and have left him about halfa 
million to spare. If there was any fallacy 
in what he had stated, it should not remain 
uncontradicted. He and others with whom 
he acted had been charged with exaggera- 
tion, both in and out of the House; and 
if, therefore, there was anything wrong 10 
what he had now stated, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would set him 
right. , 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not acquiesce in the reasoning of the hon, 
Gentleman, or the results at which he had 
arrived as to the effect of the protection 
proposed to be given to Colonial sugar 4 
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distinguished from Foreign sugar. As they | 
were all naturally anxious to go into the | 
details upon the Resolutions to be proposed, ; 
he thought it would be better to reserve | 
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tleman behind him said, ‘“ you are im- 
posing a tax on the British consumer of 
2,416,000/., and upwards.” 

Sir R. Peel said, that in the course of 
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the produce of our own supply, had been 
consumed within the last year? And how 
did the noble Lord reconcile the complaint 
he now made with the statement which 
he made the other night, namely, that if 
the duty upon Foreign corn was removed, 
it would not at all follow that the price 


would be diminished? because an attempt 
‘had been made to show that in Jersey and 
‘Guernsey, where the trade in corn was 
_ free, the price of wheat was not lower than 
‘it was in this country. Did the noble 


a discussion upon any general question, | last week 3,000 quarters of Foreign corn 
which might form a feature for future | had been imported at a duty of 20s. The 
debate. consumption of wheat in this country was 
Lord Howick thought the question of | estimated at 20,000,000 quarters, and 
the hon. Member for Stockport was a very with the exception of 1,000,000 quarters, 
plain one, which had been very clearly , the whole 19,000,000 quarters had been 
stated, and it involved a point which , derived from our domestic supply. Did 
ought to be cleared up. It was capable the hon. Gentleman or the noble Lord 
of being answered aye or no. If he under- | mean to contend that because 3,000 quar- 
stood the position of the hon. Gentleman ters of Foreign wheat were brought into 
it was this—the right hon. Gentleman the the market last week, and paid a duty of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed a | 20s., therefore a tax to the amount of 
duty of ten guineas a ton on Colonial 19,000,000/. had been levied on the Bri- 
sugar as compared with Foreign sugar, | tish public, because 19,000,000 quarters, 
and he assumed that Foreign sugar, under 
that protecting duty, would come into the 
market and be sold. It followed, there- 
fore, that, if it were not for this protecting 
duty, the growers of such Foreign sugar 
could afford to sell it ten guineas a ton 
cheaper than they actually would do whilst 
a protecting duty in favour of Colonial 
sugar to that amount continued. If the 
Foreign free-grown sugar could be sold in 
the market at a profit, whilst it paid ten 
guineas extra duty, he wanted to know 
why, if that extra duty were removed, it 
would not equally answer their purpose to 
sell their sugar to the consumer ten guineas 
aton cheaper? They would receive pre- 
cisely the same amount for it, the only 
difference being that ten guineas less would 
go into the Treasury. He understood the 
point which had been put by the hon. 
Member for Stockport to be this:—* If 
Foreign sugar could be sold ten guineas a 
ton cheaper than Colonial sugar would be 
under the present arrangement, it was 
perfectly clear that if Foreign sugar was 
allowed to come into the market on equal 
terms with Colonial sugar it would bring 
down the price of Colonial sugar ten gui- 
heas a ton ; and it was for the purpose of 
preventing such a fall upon Colonial sugar, 
that a protective duty was imposed.” He 
confessed that he was totally at a loss to 
understand what a protecting duty was 
for, if it was not for that purpose. If the 
Price of sugar, then, was raised ten guineas 
a ton—if the Government proposed a pro- 
tecting duty for that purpose—and if the 
Chancellor ‘of the Exchequer calculated 
Upon 230,000 tons of British sugar being 
brought into the market, he wanted to 
wow where the error in arithmetic— 
where the fallacy was, when the hon. Gen- 


Lord really mean to contend that a tax of 
19,000,000/. had been levied on the Bri- 
tish public, because 3,000 quarters of wheat 
had been brought in last week at a duty of 
20s., for that, as he understood it, was the 
tenor of his argument ? 

Mr. Hume said, the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) was mistaken, because the 
very object of the Corn Law was to keep 
up the price of corn. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would not give a pin for the Corn 
Laws, if they did not keep up the price of 
corn. Therefore the right hon. Baronet 
had been arguing against his own Friends. 
The right hon, Baronet had not answered 
the question, which was a direct one— 
what amount the proposed Sugar Duty 
would put into the pockets of the Colonial 
proprietors? It was said, that the whole 
would not go to them ; and the question 
was, what proportion would? He (Mr. 
Hume) believed that it would depend on 
the proportion between the quantity com- 
ing in and the quantity admitted at the 
lower duty ; at any rate, it was a question 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was called 
upon to answer. He (Mr. Hume) should 
be told that one in twenty was too small 
a proportion to have the effect imputed ; 
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but he only rose to show how utterly fal- 
lacious was the argument of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel), and how he shrank 
from answering the question: for why go 
to corn? Why not keep to sugar? Sugar 
was the question, and to go to corn was no 
answer. The right hon. Baronet went to 
corn, thinking that a more attractive sub- 
ject. He had often been told, “* Oh, now 
do not let us hear any more of corn.” So 
he would say now, “ Keep to sugar; sugar 
is the question.” The right hon. Baronet 
had said that he had no intention either to 
make any difference between the East and 
West Indies, or to increase the protection 
of both ; and it was for him to make it 
evident to the people at large that this re- 
lief in the reduction of duty would not 
produce those effects, in consequence of 
the manner in which the duties were 
lowered. The time would come when all 
— must be given up. He (Mr. 

ume) was sorry right hon. Gentlemen 
were not coming to the discussion fairly 
and candidly. 

Mr. Labouchere: It appears to me that 
the argument of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, brought forward in so triumphant 
a tone, as if it constituted an answer to the 
question of the hon. Member for Stockport, 
and the arguments reiterated by the noble 
Lord (Lord Howick), is one of the most 
extraordinary evasions ever heard in this 
House. What was the proposition? That, 
inasmuch as the plan of the Government 
supposed a regular trade to this country in 
Foreign sugar, amounting in the next vear 
to no less than 20,000 tons, the price paid 
for our Colonial sugar by the consumer 
must be governed by the price paid for the 
Foreign sugar, and at which it can be im- 
ported into this country. Now, the right 
hon. Baronet is entirely evading the argu- 
ment, in what I must think, on the part of 
so able a debater, a fit of despair. The 
right hon. Baronet says, “ Why, I will 
bring forward precisely an analogous case 
in the instance of corn ;” and what are the 
circumstances as described by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself? Why, that there was 
actually such a quantity as 3,000 quarters 
of Foreign corn imported into this country, 
against a quantity of 20,000,000 quarters of 
home-grown consumed in this country ; and 
he said that, of course those 3,000 quarters 
must have precisely the same effect upon 
the price of the 20,000,000 as the 20,000 
tons of Foreign sugar must have upon the 
230,000 tons of Colonial sugar which he 
expects. Why, there is this immense dis- 
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tinction, which makes the whole difference, 
—The right hon. Baronet supposes, on hig 
calculation of 20,000 tons of Foreign sugar, 
that it will be a profitable speculation for 
the foreigner to introduce the sugar here ; 
but it remains to be proved (and I believe 
if the facts were before us we should find 
it to be entirely the contrary,) that this 
trifling quantity of Foreign corn which has 
come in has been a winning speculation, 
or that, under the operation of the sliding. 
scale, the transaction is likely to encourage 
the foreigner to send his corn here in fu- 
ture. I really am astonished that the right 
hon. Baronet should have ventured on such 
an illustration. What have been the cir. 
cumstances of the corn trade? Why, that 
large quantities of Foreign corn, after 
being kept in our warehouses in the hope 
that it might be admitted here at no loss 
to the importer, for the consumption of this 
country, have at last got into so damaged a 
state, that it has not been possible to pay 
the duty upon them, and they have been 
thrown into the river. And this is the 
state of trade, under the operation of the 
sliding-scale—scandalous to the country 
and destructive to everybody engaged in it 
—to which the right hon. Baronet com- 
pares the sugar trade under the regulations 
which he has introduced. He endeavours 
to establish an analogy between circum: 
stances so entirely dissimilar. Sir, how- 
ever ill I may think of the scheme of Sugar 
Duties proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment, 1 do hope it will not inflict upon 
this country the curse of a sugar trade con- 
ducted upon the same principles upon 
which, unfortunately, the corn trade is 
conducted. But my purpose in rising was, 
at any rate, to protest against the argu- 
ment brought forward by the right hon, 
Baronet, that he finds in the circumstances 
of the corn trade an answer to the question 
of the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Cobden). I do not wish to enter upon that 
question, as to whether the statement of 
my hon. Friend is true to its full extent, 
in the unqualified manner in which he has 
put it; I do not wish to pronounce an 
opinion ; but this at least I may venture 
to say,—that there never was a more come 
plete failure in answer, than in the attempt 
of the right hon. Baronet the First Lord 
of the Treasury to persuade the Houseand 
the country that, because it would be absurd 
to contend that that wretched quantity of 
3,000 quarters of Foreign corn introduced 
into this country the other day produ 

any sensible effect upon the price of the 
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great bulk of the corn consumed here in 
the present season, from that we can draw 
an analogous conclusion upon the circum- 
stances of the sugar trade, and the effect of 
the introduction of Foreign sugar as well 
as Colonial into this country. 

Mr. Gladstone: Sir, there has been a 
question put on one side of the House, and 
a question put on the other; and neither 
of them has been answered. A ques- 
tion was put from the opposite side of 
the House, I will say, not with the inten- 
tion of obtaining any information. That 
question was put with the intention of 
raising argument and debate, but not 
with the intention of gaining information. 
[Lord Howick: With the intention of 
giving information.] The right hon. 
Baronet showed the noble Lord (Lord 
Howick) that this game of putting ques- 
tions was “a game that two could play 
at;” and considerable uneasiness on the 
opposite side of the House has been the 
result of that retort. I say that a fairer 
answer was never made to such a question 
as that which came from the hon. deuiher 
for Stockport, I will not evade his ques- 





tion; I will go to it; but what have you 
done with the question of my right hon. | 
Friend ? My right hon. Friend put his | 
question upon the 3,000 quarters of foreign 
corn entered last week—'‘ Do you mean 
to say that those 3,000 quarters raised thie 
price of all the 20,000,000 quarters con- 
sumed in Great Britain?” The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) is a most 
candid man, and he answered, perhaps 





fairly as far as it goes, that it is not fair to | 
take that small quantity, that “ wretched | 
quantity” I admit, and to argue as if it ' 
formed an appreciable portion of the trade. | 
Idonot know that I differ from him in 
that; but I will give him a slight modifi- 
cation of the question, which shall preserve 
the substance of it, and avoid that objec- 
tion of his. In the year 1843 there came | 
in 1,000,000 or 1,200,000 quarters of | 
corn ; that at all events is no slight or in- | 
appreciable or imperceptible portion of the 





trade ; and that paid a duty of about 15s. 
In the year 1844, 800,000 or 900,000 
quarters of wheat came in ; and that paid 
about 17s. a quarter duty. These are no 
“wretched quantities ;” these are portions 
of the trade of the country, quite as great 
a8 We suppose or expect in the case of 
sugar. And now I will ask the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) my ques- 
tion;—will you look at the average price 





of wheat in 1843 and 1844, and tell me 


that the price of the 20,000,000 quarters 
consumed in the country was raised by 
15s. a quarter in 1843, and by 17s. a 
quarter in 1844, above what it would 
have been without the Corn Law? You 
cannot ride off upon the excuse that this 
is a question upon some small and inap- 
preciable fraction of the consumption. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labou- 
chere) says, that very probably the im- 
porter of these 3,000 quarters lost money. 
Possibly so; who can tell, upon a single 
transaction, or upon several, whether he 
has lost or not? But did the importers of 
1,000,000 quarters in 1843 lose money ? 
If they did, why was another million im- 
ported in 1844? I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to answer me that. The right 
hon. Gentleman says, that quantities of 
corn were thrown into the river; he spoke, 
too, of a man in great difficulty, approach- 
ing even to despair, for an argument ; and 
so he must go back to a story which, if I 
recollect rightly, was told in this House 
eight or ten years ago, of a transaction 
occurring, not under the present Corn 
Law at al], but under the old law, when 
some particular parccl of corn was thrown 
into the river. What has that to do with 
the question before us? I do say, that the 
question put by my right hon. Friend (Sir 
R. Peel) was perfectly just, and that it 
was impossible to answer such a question 
as that put on the opposite side in a man- 
ner more entirely consonant to equity and 
truth. I will endeavour to show the rela- 
tion between the two. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Cobden) and the noble 
Lord (Lord Howick), who, I must say, is 
always candid and plain-spoken in this 
House, proceeded upon the supposition, 
that when you impose a protective duty, 
the meaning is (and the certain effect) to 
raise the price to the consumer ; and what 
was the meaning of the question? What 
did the hon. Member for Stockport say ? 
He said, “ This is a plain matter of fact ; 
it is a proposition of arithmetic, a sum in 
multiplication. You have to take 250,000 
tons of sugar, and maltiply them by the 
10s. 6d. duty, and there you have the re- 
sult ; we are giving so much to the Colo- 
nial interest.” Very well; you proceed 
upon that assumption, that the amount of 
the protective duty has necessarily a cor- 
responding difference in the price to the 
consumer. But this is quite as fairly ap- 
plicable to the Corn Law; and if you 
have put a foolish question, it is fair to 
answer you by another question framed 
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upon exactly the same principle. But 
now | will endeavour to answer the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Stockport. It 
is not a questivn about a matter of fact, to 
be answered in a definite phrase; but only 
by taking into consideration a great variety 
of circumstances. I maintain that a pro- 
tective duty is not the measure but the 
maximum of the addition that can be 
made to the price. The hon. Member for 
Stockport does not require to be told, 
that the protective duty on Foreign sugar 
was until last year 39s. per cwt.; but 
I do not suppose any hon. Gentleman is 
prepared to contend that 39s. was the ad- 
dition made to the price by the operation 
of that protective duty. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport wishes to contend that 
10s. 6d. a cwt. is the addition to be made 
to the price of sugar, in consequence of 
that duty being imposed, let him do so; 
it is perfectly fair argument ; he hasa right 
to contend for it. I am not surprised at 
his opening the point, and pushing it ; in 
his view, and in his sense, it is right 
enough to drive his argument home, and 
bring out as well as he can the amount 
of protection. I do not object to that; 
but I do object to the assumption which 
seems to be made, because there are really 
many points to be taken into view in order 
to the clear and full understanding of his 
question. One of them is, that if you 
assume, that because a tax of 10s. 6d. is 
laid upon Foreign sugar, that sum must be 
added to the price of British sugar. You 
are bound to show that the article which 
will be entered as Foreign sugar will be of 
precisely the same average value as that 
which will be entered as British. Suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that the British 
sugar is only worth two-thirds of the value 
of the Foreign, and suppose the British 
sugar pays 14s. duty, and the Foreign 
23s. 4d.; it is manifest that the duty 
would be a protective duty of 9s. 4d., if it 
were upon articles of equal value; but if 
the Foreign sugar happens to be half as 
valuable again as the British produce, the 
23s. 4d. is, in fact, only a very little tax ad 
valorem. ‘This is nota mere theory ; it is 
@ practical consideration. I veuture to 
assert that the sugars of foreign countries 
which will come here will be more valu- 
able than the sugars from the British pos- 
sessions; the foreign grower having a 
choice from a great variety of samples, 
will choose the best, and will enter a 
more valuable article. ‘The duty, there- 
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article, in proportion to its excess of value, 
and the addition to the price will be re. 
duced in the same proportion. Of course, 
it must also be considered whether you 
allow that all the 20,000 tons of Foreign 
sugar which my right hon. Friend (Sir 
R. Peel) admitted would probably be en- 
tered here will be forthcoming or not ; and 
if not, a deduction again must be made in 
your calculated rise of price. All these are 
mutters of argument and discussion ; it is 
quite right in the hon. Member (Mr. Cob. 
den) to sift them to the bottom; but as to 
his putting the question he has put, and say. 
ing it comes to 1,000,000/. or 2,000,000/., 
it is a fair stratagem in debate, and no 
objection can be taken to it in that light; 
but with reference to any information to be 
thus gained, it deserves precisely the an- 
swer that has been given to it, in the form 
of another question, by my right hon. 
Friend. And that questic: I hope some 
Gentleman on the other side will en- 
deavour to dispose of more satisfactorily 
than has yet been done. 

Mr. Roebuck said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had argued 
that the hon. Member for Stockport put a 
foolish question, which hud been answered 
by another foolish question, by the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of Her Majesty's 
Government. That did not appear to him 
(Mr. Roebuck) to be the case, or to be 
worthy of either one side of the House or 
the other. The hon. Member for Stock- 
port put a very pertinent question, and it 
was answered with exceeding dexterity by 
the right hon. Baronet, because he merely 
put his finger upon one part of the question, 
and did not answer the whole. This would 
be said, he was sure, of the question of the 
hon. Member for Stockport, that it was a 
plain, clear, definite, and brief question, 
intelligible by everybody; but he did not 
think any one of those characters could be 
assigned to the answer made by the right 
hon. Baronet. ‘The question put by the 
hon. Member for Stockport was, “ Ifa 
certain amount of duty be placed upoa 
Foreign sugar as a means of protection, 
what is the loss to the community by that 
protective duty?” That was the real 
meaning of the question. That hon. Mem- 
ber made also a statement which he 
thought was not quite accurate—namely, 
that the loss to the community was to be 
measured by the gain to the planter. 
There was a loss to the community, maile 
up of different items, besides protection o 
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fore, will fall more lightly upon that 


gain to the planter; there was the grea! 
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quantity of labour and capital thrown 
away, entirely lost to every body. That 
protective duty, therefore, did on'y partial 
good to the planter, while it did a distinct 
increasing mischief to the whole commu- 
nity by the quantity of labour and capital 
thrown away in the production of the 
article in a more barren soil. ‘The hon. 
Member for Stockport was answered by 
being asked—‘‘ Will you say that the im- 
portation of Foreign corn last week is a 
measure at all of an increase in price?” 
It was not a very accurate measure, because 
the quantity was so small; but if the 
quantity had been large, it would be an 
approximation to a measure. The ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Stockport was, 
therefore, really put for information’ sake. 
It might be shown to be so, in this way: 
—The East and West India growers were 
to be protected by a 10s. 6d. duty, what was 
that put on for? He held in his hand a 
most significant letter written by Mr. 
Gladstone (the father of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had addressed the House) 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
published in that day’s Zimes, avowing 
that the West India planter must be pro- 
tected against two things—against cheaper 
and better sugar; and what did that mean 


but that the community lost in two ways 


—by high price and bad quality? They 
were to have worse sugar at a higher price ; 
this was what was called protection! Sup. 
posing a distinct and definite quantity in- 
troduced from the West Indies, the hon. 
Member for Stockport wanted to know the 
amount of Joss to the community, or how 
much the price was raised in reality? It 
was raised by thus much—as much as the 
West Indies would import if there were 
perfectly free trade, sv much might not be 
considered loss. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the late President of the Board of 
Trade had intimated that they would be 
utterly ruined ; and if so, there would be 
noimportation. The price, therefore, was ace 
curately enough stated by the hon. Member 
for Stockport to be measured and increased 
by the 10s. 6d. duty. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was shaking his head ; Lord 
aw was represented to have shaken 
his ead; but he should be much more 
delighted with an argument from the right 
hon. Gentleman than with a mere signi- 
ficant gesture. If there would be no im- 
portation from the West Indies, in case of 
free trade, then the price was increased by 
the whole amount of the protective duty. 
If there would be any importation, it would 
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If the Brazilians cou'd import 
at 10s. less than the West India grower, 
the sugar imported from the West Indies 
would then have to be really imported 10s. 
cheaper ; and therefore the 10s. did mark 
the difference in price. Now, how was 
this answered by the mystification of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), 
who said a variety of circumstances entered 
into the consideration? No doubt they 
did; but here was a pertinent question 
deserving the attention of a statesman— 
what the exact amount was which was paid 
for protection? It was supposed that 
great benefit was derived from this protec- 
tion of the Colonies; he denied it alto- 
gether. There might be very good rea- 
sons for protecting the East Indies as well 
as the West, but the reason was not an 
economical one ; and the hon. Member for 
Stockport was putting an economical ques- 
tion, which wanted an economical answer. 
In his opinion, the value of the West India 
Colonies to this country was to be estimated 
by our loss. We derived no strength from 
them, but had to pay them a large tax in 
the shape of a Sugar Duty. It had not 
been shown in any way whatever how the 
statement of the hon. Member for Stock- 
port could be escaped from, that this coun- 
try paid every year 2,400,000/. in the tax 
on sugar for the behoof of the West Indies. 

Sir George Clerk believed the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath stood alone in 
that House, in maintaining that the Colo- 
nies, and more particularly their West 
Indian settlements, were of no value what- 
ever to this country. Instead of answer- 
ing the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
therefore, he would prefer addressing his 
argument to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Taunton, who held that at least 
some protective duty was necessary for the 
prosperity of the West Indian Colonies, 


| and that, however he might advocate the 


principles of free trade, he was free to ad- 
mit that, owing to the peculiar position 
of the West India planters, an exception 
ought to be made in their favour to the 
general rule for which he contended. The 
right hon. Gentleman was, of course, for 
granting that protection merely in order 
to ward off the impending ruin which 
would be sure to fall upon these Colonies 
if all protection were withdrawn, and if 
they were compelled to enter into an un- 
limited competition with other countries. 
But both the noble Lord and the hon. 


Q 
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fixing the tax borne by this country on 
account of protection to their West India 
interests at the amount of the product of 
the entire quantity of sugar imported by 
the rate of the differential duty. Now if 
they were to remove all protective duty in 
favour of the West India Colonies, the ne- 
cessary consequence would be that a large 
portion of the sugar plantations there 
would be withdrawn from the cultivation 
of sugar; and the result which must ne- 
cessarily follow would be, what his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had stated, and what had been 
admitted by the hon, and learned Member 
for Bath—namely, a repetition of what had 
occurred in the year 1798, when the sugar 
crops of St. Domingo became unproduc- 
tive, or, in other words, the price of sugar 
would immediately rise all over the world, 
and then, instead of the 10s. reduction of 
the protective duty going into the pockets 
of the people of this country, it would of 
necessity be absorbed in the great increase 
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Member for Stockport thought that the | 
matter resolved itself into a mere money 
question ; aud that the amount of the loss 
which this country sustained in continu. | 
ing the protection to the West Indian in- | 
terest was to be measured by allowing | 
10s. Gd. a ton for the entire quantity of 
sugar imported from the West Indies. | 
If that argument were to hold good, it 
would necessarily follow that the larger | 
the supply of sugar which they reccived | 
from the West Indies happened to be, by | 
so much would the tax which was paid by | 
this country in the shape of protection be | 
increased. The hon. Member for Stocke | 
port said they would get 230,000 tons of | 
sugar from the West Indies, and that a | 
protection of 10s. a ton on that amount | 
wauld be equivalent to a tax on this} 
country of 2,300,0001. Now, in order to! 
see how far that allegation was well 
founded, he would suppose that the West 
India Colonies, instead of being able to | 
send them the quantity of sugar supposed | 
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by the hon. Gentleman, were enabled to | 
export only 100,000 tons, or even 50,000 | 
tons to this country, and that the defi- | 
ciency were to be supplied by the importa- | 
tion of Foreign sugar; then it would | 


necessarily follow that the amouut of pro- 


tection given to the West Indies, instead | 


of being 2,300,000/., would be only 
500,0002. 


good, if the supply of sugar from the 


West Indies were very inconsiderable, | 
‘port, that the tax levied from off the 


compared with the necessary consumption 
ofthis country, and if they had the means 
of obtaining an unlimited supply from 
Foreign countries, without the market 
price being increased. If that result were 
to follow, then the protection would, as 
stated by his right hon. Friend, arrive at 
the maximum rate, and the argument of 
the hon. Member for Stockport might 
hold good ; but how could that argument 
be shown to be applicable under existing 
circumstances, when they actually ex- 
pected to receive from their Colonial pos- 
sessions a much larger quantity of sugar 
than had ever been consumed in any one 
year in this country? When the noble 
Lord opposite spoke a few evenings ago of 
the differential duty between Foreign 
and Colonial sugar, being fixed at 7s. 6d., 
he would wish to know how the noble 
Lord, bearing the argument he then used 
in his mind, could arrive at the same con- 
clusion to which the hon. Member for 
Stockport had come, when he spoke of 


He would admit that the ar- | 
gument of the hon. Gentleman would hold | 


which must take place in the price of 
Foreign sugar. It was impossible to deny 
but that the object of the protection was 
to a certain extent to give some advantage 
to the West India proprietors—an advan- 
tage to which he considered they were 
fully entitled, from the unfavourable posi- 
tion in which they had been placed by the 
Legislature of thiscountry ; but he should, 
at the same time, beg leave altogether to 
deny that there was any foundation for the 
argument of the hon. Member for Stock- 


people of this country on account of the 
protective duty, was to be measured by 
the amount of that protection, and the 
quantity of the sugar imported from those 
Colonies. Now what was the state of 
things a few years ago, when they were 
raising more than a sufficient quantity of 
sugar in the West India Colonies for the 
home market? At that time the differen- 
tial duty was 39s.a cwt. on Foreign sugar, 
while the cost price of sugar in the market 
was no more, he believed, than 34s. @ 
cwt., an amount much below that of the 
differential duty, Would it be alleged 
that the price of sugar in this country 
could at that time be reduced—if the pro- 
tective duty were repealed—by the amount 
of tliat protective duty, or, in other words, 
by more than the entire cost of the article. 
The argument of the hon. Gentleman was, 
therefore, evidently fallacious, and it was 
clear that the extent. of the benefit con- 
ferred upon the West India Colonies by 
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the protection extended to them must be 
measured by the proportion of sugar which 
they were able to send into this country, 
combined with the amount of the con- 
sumption of this country. If the West 
India Colonies were able to send over only 
an inconsiderable portion of that sup- 
ply—say one-tenth or the one-twentieth 
part of the entire consumption of this 
country, and that the whole of the re- 
mainder had to be imported from foreign 
countries, then he would admit that there 
would be some ground for the argument 
of the hon. Member ; but when the fact 
was different—when they were, as was 
really the case, expecting a much larger 
supply from the West India Colonies than 
the entire annual consumption of this 
country had amounted to for many years 
past—when they were coming toa position 
similar to that which prevailed prior to 
the year 1833, when the Colonies raised 
a sufficient supply not only for home con- 
sumption, but also for exportation to the 
Continent toa large extent—then he de- 
nied that the argument of the hon. Gen- 
tleman was at all applicable. He denied 


that when a high differential duty was 
imposed, the entire of that differential duty 
went into the pockets of the West India 


planters. On the contrary, so far from 
that being the case, he considered the 
protective duty to form but a very incon- 
siderable addition to the price of the 
article, 

Sir William Clay said, the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet who had just sat 
down was perfectly beside the question 
before the House. The right hon. Baronet 
said, if there had been a surplus of sugar 
produced in their own Colonies beyond 
the entire consumption of this country, 
then the differential duty would not cause 
a tax upon the people of this country equal 
to the amount estimated by the hon. 
Member for Stockport. ‘There could be 
no doubt of that fact ; but the argument 
of his hon. Friend was founded on the 
supposition that the protective duty would 
raise the price of sugar. It was not denied 
that at the period to which the right hon. 
Baronet referred, when the Colonies pro- 
duced more sugar than the consumption 
of this country amounted to, the differential 
duty of 39s. a ewt. did not raise the price 
of sugar in this country by an equal 
amount. But in the argument before the 
House it was supposed that a necessity 
would arise for importing Foreign sugar, 
and that supposition was founded on the 
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statement of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel), who had told them that it 
would be necessary for them to obtain a 
supply of Foreign sugar. It was on that 
condition, namely, that a supply of Foreign 
sugar would be required for the consump- 
tion of this country, that hon. Gentlemen 
on that (the Opposition) side of the House 
rested their argument that the differential 
duty would bear to the whole extent, or 
very nearly to the whole extent, of 
the protection upon the pockets of the 
people of this country, ‘The right hon. 
laronet would therefore permit him to say 
that he had entirely mistaken the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for Stockport. 
With respect to the other questions in- 
volved in the subject of the Sugar Duties, 
he would not then enter upon them, but 
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| would reserve his opposition to the measure 


introduced by the Government until the 
[fouse was in Committee. He would then 
bring forward the Motion of which he had 
given notice as an amendment to the third 
Resolution, and until doing so he would 
forbear entering into the question at large. 
He could, not, however, hear the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet without 
standing up to observe that the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed altogether to have for- 
gotten the case put forward by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Stockport. 

Mr. P. Borthwick said, his object in 
rising was to meet the question put. 
Simple and concise, as the hon. and learned 
Member for Buth admitted it to be, that 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not clearly 
stated it to the House. The question was, 
not “ By how much do you increase the 
price of sugar by the differential duty?” 
but, “‘ Do you not increase the price by 
10 guineas a ton?” Admitting that the 
people were taxed by the differential duty, 
the hon. Member asked, ‘‘ Do you not tax 
them 10 guineas a ton?” He rose to ask 
the hon. Gentleman whether he was serious 
in putting that question or no? for they 
were to receive 230,000 tons of sugar from 
the West Indies, and 20,000 tons from 
foreign countries ; and the hon. Gentle- 
man said, ‘* Because you put a differential 
duty of 10s. a ewt. on Foreign sugar, does 
it not follow that you put 10 guineas a 
ton on the price of the West India sugar 
consumed >” But asthe consumer bought 
sugar as cheaply as he could, did it not 
follow that he would exhaust the market 
of the West Indian sugar at as cheap a 
price as he could purchase it, before he 
bought the taxed Foreign sugar? Would 
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he not buy in the cheapest market? The 
increase in price was not therefore, 10s. a 
cwt., the amount of the differential tax, 
but a smaller increase, which was to be 
determined by the amount of sugar which 
was admitted into the market from 
Foreign countries. It was therefore clear 
that the answer to the question of the hon. 
Member for Stockport must be given in 
the negative, and that whatever sum the 
increase of price amounted to, it did not 
amount to 10s.a cwt. If the West Indies 
exported no sugar at all, in that case the 
direct amount of tax would be 10s. a ewt., 
but that was not the question they were 
considering ; they were considering a ques- 
tion of fact, which was that 230,000 tons 
were coming from the West Indies, and 
only 20,000 tons were required from foreign 
countries to supply the deficiency. Were 
they going to pay 10s. a cwt. more for 
Foreign sugar before they proceeded to 
purchase West India sugar? He asked 
by what means the 20,000 tons of Foreign 
sugar were to increase the price of the 
230,000 tons of West India sugar? He 
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clearly admitted that this was a tax on 
this country, and that they could buy 
cheaper sugar from the market of the 
world if they took away the tax altogether. 


But who was to be blamed for that? They 
on the other side of the House, who had 
taxed the people of England 20,000,000/. 
to place the West Indians in the position 
in which we now found them, to cripple 
them in their resources of labour, and to 
prevent them providing sugar cheaply, 
because free labour was not to be found 
at any price’ He beleved that the West 
Indies could compete with the world in the 
produce of sugar, and needed no protection 
at all, if a well-cousidered plan of emanci- 
pation had been adopted. But hon. Mem- 
hers opposite had a opted a plan which 
hd had the effect of rippling the powers 
of the West lndia proauctions, and now 
they . ust pay for their wisdom. 

‘ir C Wood was not then going into 
the question of the propriety of a pro- 
tective duty, nor was he going to say a 
word in r-ply to the argumeut used by 
the hon Gentleman who had just sat down. 
He rose merely for the purpose of observing 
that the question before the House was 
the amount of loss sustained by this coun- 
try on account of the protection given to 
Colonial sugar over sugar the produce of Fo- 
‘eign countries; and in the way of answer 
to that question, he did not think the 
slightest progress had been made by any 
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of the hon. Members who had addressed 
the House in favour of the Ministe. 
rial plan. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newark had proposed to 
answer what he called the foolish question 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Stock. 
port by at least as foolish a question 
(though it was not he, but the right hon, 
Gentleman, who designated it as such), 
put by the right hon. Baronet the First 
Lord of the Treasury ; but he trusted that 
the matter would not be suffered to remain 
in such a position, but that some Member 
of the Government who had not yet spoken 
would give the House a plain answer to 
the plain question put by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Stockport. The Govern- 
ment did not deny that the intent of their 
measure was to impose a tax upon the 
people of this country in raising the price 
of sugar, for the avowed benefit of the 
producers of Colonial sugar. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Newark 
said, that the estimate which had been 
made by the hon. Member for Stockport 
was the maximum tax which could be 
imposed upon the people of this country 
under the proposed protection. Of that 
there could be no doubt. If there were a 
sufficient supply of Foreign sugar for the 
market of this country, and if they were, 
notwithstanding, limited by means of the 
protective duty to the Colonial produce, 
then, undoubtedly, the maximum tax 
would fully equal the amount stated by 
the hon. Member for Stockport ; but he 
(Mr. Wood) would not pretend to say 
that, under existing circumstances, that 
tax would reach to the sum stated by his 
hon. Friend. But yet it was not denied 
that in reality atax to some amount would 
be paid by the people of this country on 
account of this protection. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he believed, admitted the fact. 
The right hon. Baronet the Home Secre- 
tary expressed a similar opinion ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newark had made no attempt to deny it. 
It could not, in fact, be denied, that to 
some extent a tax was imposed upon the 
people of this country for the benefit of 
the West India proprietors ; and the ques- 
tion put by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Stockport was, what, in the opinion 
of the Government, did that tax amount 
to in the aggregate? His hon. Friend had 
stated that he estimated the amount thus 
put into the pockets of the West India 
interest at 2,300,000/, or some such sum. 
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His hon. Friend might be wrong in that 
estimate ; but what his hon. Friend and 
the House had aright to know—and what 
the country had a right to know—what 
did the tax amount to which the Govern- 
ment put upon the population of the British 
islands, for the benefit of the West India 
proprietors? And to that question no 
answer had as yet been given. 

Viscount Sandon said, he would answer 
the question of the hon. Gentleman by 
asking another. He would ask, in reply, 
what the amount of the tax was which the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord John Russell) 
proposed to levy, for the protection of the 
agricultural interests when he brought for- , 
ward his Measure for imposing a fixed dut 
upon Foreign corn? The noble Lord, he 
believed, estimated the entire produce of 
the wheat crop of the country at something 
about 20,000,000 of quarters, and on what | 
number of millions of quarters in addition 
did he intend to impose a tax upon the 
country. He asked that question at the 
time the measure had been brought for- | 
ward, but he received no reply ; and he. 
now repeated, would hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite consider it a sound argument, if he: 
alleged that the effect of the noble Lord’s | 
plan would, if carried out, be to impose a | 
tax of 10,000,000 of money upon the | 
country for the benefit of the landowners ? | 
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the population of this country. Such an 
argument was totally fallacious, and how- 
ever suited it might be to the atmosphere 
of Covent-garden, it ought not to have been 
put forward in that House. Every one 
knew that the price of sugar would be 
regulated by the supply and the demand. 
If the supply in the market were greater 
than the demand, the prices would fall, 
wholly irrespective of everything which 
might take place in Foreign countries, 
As to the calculation of the hon. 
Member for Stockport, it had been ad- 
mitted to be incorrect by hon. Gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House; and 
he believed if the question were maturely 
considered, it would be admitted with 
equal unanimity that nobody could by 
possibility solve the question in the year 
before, what the respective proportions 
would be between the supply and demand 
for every month of the succeeding year, so 
as to enable them to ascertain the averaze 
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| amount of duties paid upon Foreign sugars 


within that time. He would not then 
enter into the general question of protec- 
tion of particular interests He would 
leave that matter to be supported by the 
noble Lord the Member for London, and 
the other hon. Members who sat with him 
upon the front benches—always excepting 
the noble Lord the Member for Sunder- 


The question of the exact amount which | land, who, he believed, was opposed to 
was paid to the West Indian proprietors | protective duties altogether. The Mem- 
in the shape of protection, was one which, | bers on that (the Ministerial) side of the 
in his opinion, nobody could answer. The} House were always put forward in the 
only attempt at answering it which had | front of the battle in such questions, as if 
been at all made, was that of the hon.| they alone were responsible for principles 
Member for Stockport himself, and his; which were shared in common with them 
calculation had been disavowed by every | by the noble Lord opposite and his party. 
hon. Member who had spoken subsequently | He had merely risen for the purpose of 
on both sides of the House. In fact, the | expressing his opinion that the amount of 
taxation caused by protective duties could 


hon. Gentleman appeared to be rather un- 
intelligible even to himself. It must be/| not be measured by any mere question of 
clear to every one that it was impossible | differential duty, and that it was utterly 
to ascertain what the precise annual amount | impossible to ascertain that amount be- 
paid away in protection to the West India , forehand. 


Interests might be. It could not be de-| Mr. Milner Gibson believed it was an 
nied but that some advantage was given | undoubted fact that the price of Foreign 
to the Colonial proprietors by this protec- | sugars during the past year was but 21s. ; 
tion, [“ Hear.”] Hon. Gentlemen sitting | while the price of Colonial sugars was 
In front of the Opposition Benches should ; 34s. The consequence was, therefore, 
not cheer until they found themselves out ‘ that a sum of 13s. for every cwt. of 
of the scrape ; for were they not them-! sugar used in the country had been 
selves all protectionists, with the exception, squeezed out of the pockets of the pub- 
pethaps, of the noble Lord the Member for lic by the protective duties of the Go- 
Sunderland alone ? They ought, there. vernment. A sum of 13s. per cwt., on an 
fore, not to suffer themselves to be carried average, upon all sugars, was squeezed out 
away by the allegation that protection im- | of the pockets of the British public by 


Plied a certain amount of taxation upon | their system of protection; and the Go-« 
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vernment having been successful in that 
attempt, were now reserving to themselves 
the power of squeezing from their pockets, 
in the same manner, 10s. 6d. per cwt. on 
all sugars imported for consumption into 
this country in the ensuing year. That 
is, they were adopting means by which 
the public would be compelled to pay 


half-a-guinea per cwt. more for their sugar | 


in England than they could get it in any 
market in the rest of the world. 
could not be denied, and he should there- 
fore maintain that the fact might go forth 
to the country, that the Government 
were prepared, as had been stated by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Stockport, to 
hand over the full sum of 2,300,0002. out 
of the taxes paid by the British public to 
West India proprietors. The Govern- 
ment handed over to the same interests, 
within the last year, 2,600,000/. taken out 
of the pockets of the people of this country, 
by exacting the differential duty of 13s. 
per cwt., and they were now prepared to 
follow up that act by giving a further sum 
of 2,300,000/. in the same manner. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newark did not deny that the result 
would be so, He had merely asserted that 


the hon. Member for Stockport had not 


proved that such would be the case. The 
result might be what his hon. Friend had 
calculated, and at all events the Govern- 
ment did all they could to make it so. 
‘They invited the House to do their utmost 
to transfer the sum of 2,300,000/. to the 
Colonial proprietors out of the Exchequer 
of this country. 

Mr. Brotherton said, he thought they 
ought to form their estimate of the future 
by looking to the past. On looking to the 
result for the last five years, he found that 
the public were obliged to pay an average 
of 19s. 4d. more per cwt. for British plan- 
tation sugar than they would have to pay 
for Voreigu sugar if there had been no 
protective duty. ‘The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool wished to know what 
the amount of the tax taken out of 
the pockets of the people in favour of the 
agricultural interest would be under a 
duty of 8s. a quarter, supposing that 
20,000,000 of quarters of corn were grown 
in the country. He would answer the 
noble Lord at once, and tell him, as he 
had often said before, that that tax would 
amount to 8,000,000/. sterling. He re- 
collected that, when he had been solicited 
to vote in favour of the 20,000,000/ being 
granted for the emancipation of the ne- 
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groes, some gentlemen from Liverpool ag. 
sured him that, if he complied with their 
wishes in that respect, the country would, 
in a short time, be saved the annual 
amount which it paid in the shape of pro. 
tection duties to the West India planters, 
and that they would in that manner get 
back the entire twenty millions again in a 
few years. But he had there a Return 
published in 1841 by order of the Board of 
Trade, showing that so far from that being 
the case, the country had, since paying 
the twenty millions, given away no less 
than nineteen or twenty millions more to 
the planters in the shape of protecting 
duties. It was but a weak argument to 
address to the House, that if they gave 
the West India interest 4,000,000. in 
protection duties, they would in Return 
take some 3,000,000/. worth of manufac. 
tures from England. It would, in his 
opinion, be better to give them at once 
some fixed sum, say 20,000,000/. more, 
than to continue the present enormous 
amount of protection. 

Mr. Mitchell said, there was a great dif. 
ference between the case of a fixed duty 
upon corn referred to by the noble Lord, 
if only some small quantity of 3,000 quar- 
ters were imported for the purpose, per- 
haps, of improving the inferior quality of 
the home produce, and the case of sugar, 
in which, according to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, there would be as much as 20,000 
out of 250,000 tons imported from foreign 
countries. He admitted that if the pro- 
tective duties were at once taken off, there 
would be a rise in the price of Foreign 
sugar ; but what did he care for an increase 
in the price of the article in this country, 
when the same increase must take place in 
all the Continental markets. The com- 
plaint made by the flax, and cotton, and 
woollen manufacturers of England was, 
that they could not compete with the 
Foreign manufacturers, as long as they had 
to pay higher prices for their sugar and 
their corn than were paid in the Conti- 
nental markets ; and he cared not whether 
an equalization were caused by a rise in 
the Foreign markets or by a fall in the 
markets at home ; in cither case the result 
would be the same, in relieving their ma- 
nufacturers from the inequality to which 
he had alluded. 

Mr. Villiers said, he thought if the 
right hon. Gentleman the late President 
of the Board of Trade were right in his 
estimation of the argument of the hon. 
Member for Stockport, then his hom 
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Friend had been very fortunate in the re- 
sult which he had drawn forth. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that his hon. 
Friend had not put forward his ques- 
tion with the view of eliciting informa- 
tion ; and if that were the fact, then his 
hon. Friend certainly had been very suc- 
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cessful. The public would, he was con- | 


vinced, think it rather curious that a ques- 
tion of such a nature should be dealt with 
as that had been. The only reply which 
had been given to it was, what had been 
called a foolish question, and the rather 
indiscreet remarks of the noble Lord the 


Member for Liverpool. But nothing like | 
a distinct answer had been given or at- | 


tempted. The public were told by that 


House, that they were to be taxed to an | 


enormous amount for the protection of the 
West India proprietors, and when they 
asked what the amount of that taxation 
was to be, they could get no answer. The 


hon. Member for Evesham put a question | 


which he said was that which the hon. 
Member for Stockport ought to have. His 


hon. Friend had asked the loss which the | 
country would sustain by the protection | 
afforded to the West Indian interests ; but | 


instead of replying to that question, the 
hon. Gentleman went to tell them some- 
thing about the difference in the prices of 
Foreign and Colonial sugars. 


without protection those most valuable 
possessions of Iler Majesty —the West 
India Colonies—must be lost. There was 


then a price paid annnally by this country | 


for the protection of the West Indies, in 
the shape of an addition to the cost of 
sugar; but surely the Government could 
tell what that price was. They could 
surely inform the House what the cost of 
sugar was in the West Indies, what it sold 
at here, and what it should be sold at to 


compete with Foreign sugars. They wanted — 
to know how much was really given to the , 


West Indians. They had had no answer from 
the Government, but there was a Gentle- 


man connected with the Board of Trade, | 


who had written a most valuable work, 


which contained information on this point. | 


He alluded to Mr. Porter, the author of 
the “ Progress of the Nation,” which was 
founded on Parliamentary and official do- 
cuments, and he wished to call the atten- 


tion of the right hon. Gentleman to a state- , 
. Mr. Porter states, as | 
a fact, that in 1841 the people of this ; 


Ment in that work. 


country paid in une year 5,000,000/. more 
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{other countries in Europe would have 
| paid for an equal quantity of sugar. Mr. 
| Porter, in this work, the authority of which 
he had never heard disputed, had also 
| stated another curious circumstance, which 
was, that the cost of a like quantity of 
Brazi] or Havannah sugar, of equal quality 
to that which we receive from our Co- 
nies, would have been rather more than 
4 000,000/., so that if they had given them 
that amount they would still have the be- 
nelit of having 1,000,000/. a-year in their 
pockets. If any hon. Member near him 
had made such a statement, he would 
have been charged with exaggeration, but 
this was the statement of a fuuctionary of 
the Board of Trade. Whoever got this, 
it was taken from the people, and was a 
loss to them, and it was immaterial to 
them who had it, and their constant in- 
quiry was, why they should be called upon 
to make such a sacrifice ? 

Lord John Manners wished to ask the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton, whether 
he intended to say, that as far as sugar 
was concerned, he preferred a sliding scale 
to a fixed duty ? 

Mr. Thoruely said, that he held in his 
hand a Parliamentary Paper, which threw 
a great deal of light on the sugar question, 
both as regarded the consumer in this 
country and the price of it. The Paper to 
which he alluded was moyed for by the 
hon. Mewber for Lambeth on the 2ud of 
May, 1843. It appeared from this docu- 
meut, that in the year 1840, the quantity 
of sugar retained for consumption in this 
country, was 3,764,000 cwt. In one co- 
lumn he found it stated that the average 
price, according to the returns in the Ga- 
zetle for that year, to consumers of British 
plantation sugar, was 49s. 2d. per ecwt. 
He also found from the merchants’ prices 
current, that the average price of Foreigu 
sugar was 21s. 6d. ‘The difference, there- 
fore, between the price of British planta- 
tion sugar, as stated in the Gazelle, and of 
‘yellow and brown Brazilian, and other 
Foreign sugar, was 27s. 8d. on each ewt. 
Taking the average consumption at 
3,764,000 ewt., and the difference of price, 
there would be an increased charge to the 
consumer, cither in the shape of protection 
or tax, to the large amount of 4,957,875/., 
which was only 40,000/. less than 
5,000,000/. sterling. 

Mr. Kemble observed, that little or no 
authority should be attached to such cal- 
| culations. It was his firm conviction that 
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admitted all sugars, they would not be 
able to obtain a sufficient supply to satisfy 
the demand. 
Colonial West Indian bore, was occasioned 
by the circumstance that the Colonies were 
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compelled to send all their sugar to this | 
If the advice of Gentlemen op- | 


country. 
posite were taken, and our Colonies ceased 
to produce it, the price of Brazilian sugar 
would run within a short time to the price 
of British Colonial. 

Mr. M. P. Stewart, connected as he was 


with that unpopular body the West In- | 
dians, could not help rising to answer | 
| sugar would be left for exportation to other 


some of the charges which had been made 
by the hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
same side of the House as himself. An 
hon. Member having stated the amount 
of protection, asked how much it added 


to the rise in the price of sugar. They , 
had been challenged as to the amount | 
of the tax which it was alleged the people | 
had to pay in consequence of this; but he | 
would remind the House that the whole | 


of the difficulty had arisen from the nature 
of the legislation which the House had 
chosen to adopt. The hon. Member for 
Salford had stated, in the course of his 
speech, that a Liverpool friend of his in- 
duced him to vote for the grant of 


20,000,000/. compensation, but which sum, | 
by the by, only amounted to 15,500,0001., | 
by telling him that such would be the | 
effect in the West Indies, that the people 

of this country would get it all back in the | 


course of a few years. 


away the system of forced labour in the 
Colonies, which he conceived was perfectly 
right, and had received at the time his 
humble and cordial support, that it would 
assist the Colonies in supplying this forced 
labour by ample free labour. Instead of 
doing so, it threw every hindrance and 
obstacle in the way to prevent a supply 
of free labour to the Colonies, 
had been that the produce of sugar in 
the West Indian Colonies, which was 
205,000 tons in 1833,was now only 107,000 
tons; and at the same time the cost of 
production bad immensely increased. When 
he was told to search for the cause of this, 


his reply was, that it was occasioned by | 


their refusing to allow the emigration of 
labour from other Colonies of the Empire 
where there 
labour, to those 
striking deficiency. 


where was such a 
Why, he would ask, 
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The high price that our } 
| existed in those places ample means of 


| 200,000 


) There was no | 
doubt but that this Gentleman founded | 
his opinion on the supposition that when | 
the Legislature of this country took | 


The result | 





was a superabundance of | 
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should they not do so? The Legislature 
had appointed stipendiary magistrates to 
all those Colonies ; and therefore there 
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affording protection to all who might emi- 
grate to them. But for the unwilling. 
uess of the House to agree to this, the 
natural result would have been a great re- 


| duction in the cost of producing sugar, and 


instead of, as formerly, there being only 
tons, those Colonies, without 
looking to the Mauritius and the East 
Indies, would have increased the growth 
to such an extent, that a large quantity of 


countries. If they intended to deal with 
the old Colonies as if, as some hon. Mem- 
bers had described them, they were worse 
than nothing, the sooner they did so the 
better ; but do not let the House forget 
that the unfortunate situation of the West 
Indian Colonies was owing to its own pro- 
ceedings. If these Colonies were to meet 
the competition of the world, he would 
say that they did not shrink from it. All 
that they demanded was, “‘ give us an 
ample supply of free labour, and take off 
those differential duties which press so 
heavily upon us ; let us carry our produce 
where we like, and Jet us take the manu- 
factures we require from whom we like; 
but, above all, take off the differential 
duty between British spirits and the rum 
of the Colonies.” On British spirits made 
from corn—for distillation from sugar and 
molasses was prevented—the duty was 
7s. 10d. the gallon, on spirits in Scotland, 
3s. 8d., and on spirits in Ireland, 2s, 8d., 
while the duty on Colonial spirits was 
9s. 4d. The consequence was, that the pro- 
portionate consumption of rum, compared 
with home British spirits was one-fourth 
in England, with Scotch spirits in Scotland, 
was one to 123, and with Irish spirits in 
Ireland, was as one to 600. If they were 
to be thrown into immediate competition 
with the foreign producer of sugar, let it 
be a fair stage, and let it be, as it should 
be, not with all advantages against them; 
but do not let them be kept down under 
the effect of your ill-advised legislation. 
By the latter observation he did not mean 
emancipation, but he alluded to other 
matters; and above all, he would say, 
let them have free labour, and they might 
take off all protection. He would also say 
that they should allow West India sugar 
and molasses to be used in our Colonies. 
He therefore called upon the House to 
treat their Colonies as if they were 10+ 
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tegral parts of the Empire, and in the 
same way in which they treated their 
other Colonies. Let them be treated as 
Canada had been, and allow their pro- 
duce to come in free ; let them be regarded 
as friends, and not treated as a malignant 
race, for such had been the case, as re- 
garded the treatment of the body to which 
he belonged ; do not visit them with con- 
tumely, but treat them with justice, and 
the result would be, that in time of peace, 
and above all in time of war, if it unfor- 
tunately should occur, you would find 
these Colonies again become one of your 
strongest means of defence. 

Mr. Escott said, that in all cases of pro- 
tection, every interest in turn complained 
most loudly if any proposition was made 
to touch the duties particularly affecting 
itself. It was always said that such re- 
moval should be accompanied with some 
concomitant change for their advantage. 
This was the case with the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down. He was en- 
tirely for free trade in all other matters, 
but when they came to West India produce, 
he was against it, unless some other advan- 
tage was given to the Colonists. He was not 
surprised that the hon. Member for Stock- 


port had not received an answer to his 
question as to how much these protective 
duties, in this case, added to the cost to 


the consumer. This question could not 
receive, and had not received, a direct 
answer, yet it certainly was a very im- 
portant question. If the hon. Member 
had not received a direct answer, he had 
at least elicited the admission that some 
portion of the amount of it operated as so 
much additional cost to the article. This 
had been admitted by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Newark. He recollected last year 
that it was admitted that some proportion 
of the amount of the protective duty was 
an addition to the cost of the article. He 
(Mr. Escott) never had held an opinion 
in favour of a protecting duty, on the 
ground that it was so much added to the 
cost of the article. He was only for such 
an amount as would protect those engaged 
in the production of the article in securing 
a sufficient supply for the consumption of 
the country, But immediately that it was 
admitted that it was imposed to increase 
the cost of the article, a very strong case 
was made out against such protection. 
Now, he thought that this was a very strong 
reason why the Sugar Duties should be 
passed for only one year, for if they ope- 
rated as an additional cost to the consumer, 
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even only in degree, it was wrong to con- 
tinue them in perpetuity. He was, how- 
ever, very far from thinking that they 
could do every thing at once in the course 
of removing restrictions on our trade, and 
the supply of the articles of commerce ; for 
those who had hitherto been protected 
would be exposed to such competition as 
would be ruinous to them. He was far 
from agreeing with the hon. Member for 
Bath that it would be advisable to throw 
the Colonies overboard, as they were a cost 
to the country. He did not believe that 
such was the feeling of the country, or 
that any measure for such a purpose 
could pass this House, or that any thing 
could be devised which would be less 
agreeable to the country. He believed 
that it was most advisable that the Colo- 
nies should be maintained, and that they 
should be governed in the same manner 
as this country, for it was only by treating 
them as integral portions of the Empire, 
that they could expect to derive advan- 
tage from them. He considered that Co- 
lonial establishments were most advanta- 
geous to this country, as they afforded 
places of resort to any surplus portion of 
the population of the Empire. They were 
monuments of our power, and great 
branches of our national greatness ; they 
could not be neglected by British States- 
men. And this measure had his support, 
not bevause he thought that it was or 
ought to be permanent ; but because, while 
it inflicted no injury on the Colonies, it 
was a great benefit to the consumers of 
this article of Colonial produce. 

Mr. Darby was satisfied that the calcu- 
lations of the hon. Members opposite were 
erroneous, and that it was perfectly im- 
possible to make out a case to show that 
the Sugar Duties had increased the cost 
of the article to the consumers in this 
country five millions. He was satisfied, 
if they destroyed the differential duties, 
that before the termination of five years 
the consumers would have to pay more 
for their sugar than they did at present. 
It would put an end to the production of 
sugar in our West India colonies, and 
when that was completed, the people of 
this country would be in a worse condition 
than they now were with these protecting 
duties. He believed that in the long run 
protection was for the advantage of the 
consumer, as it operated as an encourage- 
ment to the production of the article. 


Mr. Bright could not help observing 
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that the right bon, Baronet, and those 
who sat near him, had been excecdingly 
silent since his hon. Friend the Member 
for Stockport put a question on the sub- 
ject of these duties. The right hon. 
Baronet evidently wished to avoid being 
led into an admission, in a case like the 
present; but whenever there was any 
sophistry to be put forward which would 
silence an opponent, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was a most active and eflicient 
debater. In the course of that night the 
right hou. Baronet could not make it 
appear that these differential duties did 
not operate as a grievous tax on com- 
merce; and he, therefore, was silent. The 
right hon, Gentleman sat by, while those 
around him, for whose language he was 
not involved or damaged, stood forward. 
He had been much amused with the inge- 
nious speech of the late President of the 
Board of Trade. He could not, however, 
help believing that there was something 
more in it than a desire to support the 
views of the Government; that there was 
a deep feeling of personal interest at the 
bottom. He conceived that there was 
some reason for this inference, for they 
never saw a discussion on the Sugar ques- 
tion occur in that House, but that a Gen- 
tleman, a relation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, figured in one of the morning 
papers on the subject, and apparently 
issued a manifesto or command to the 
Government as to the measures which 
they were to bring forward respecting 
sugar. The right hon. Gentleman was 
not in the same position that he was in 
last year, for he was not now connected 
with the Government, but was a volunteer 
defender of this measure. He should like 
to know whether this arose from his love 
of the Government, or from his love of 
the sugar planters. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman sat there as the representative of 
the town of Newark. He (Mr, Bright) 
knew vot how far the inhabitants of the 
town of Newark were involved in keeping 
up the price of sugar; but he could under- 
stand how the relative of a sugar planter 
was interested in enhancing the price of 
the article. The noble Lord the Member 
for Liverpool had come forward to the 
relief of the Government, and he had said 
that the amount of this tax, so levied, 
could not be measured. He(Mr. Bright) 
believed that the depth of the noble 
Lord’s understanding on this point could 
not be fathomed. The noble Lord had 
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said, that nothing could be wilder than 
the making speculative speeches in that 
House on the Sugar Duties. Now 
he recollected that five years ago the 
noble Lord, immediately on the Sugar 
Duties being brought forward, was not so 
squeamish in making a Motion on them, 
the result of which involved the existence 
of the Government. On that Motion the 
Government was out-voted and overturned, 
The noble Lord said that the effect of this 
tax could not be measured; but he said, 
that it was a tax which would be felt very 
severely. The right hon. Baronet wished 
to establish a high reputation to himself 
as a financier; but what must be the cha- 
racter of his system of finance, which in- 
flicted a tax on the country which one of 
his own supporters said could not be mea- 
sured? The question of his hon. Friend 
should be answered, how much of this 
tax fell upon the labouring zlasses in the 
manufacturing districts, or on the agricul- 
tural pauper population. The other day 
the Morning Post said, that these duties 
could not interfere with the agricultural 
population, as they did not consume much 
sugar, and that in Dorsetshire and Hamp- 
shire sugar was, in the small shops, con- 
stantly made up into penny and balfpenny 
parcels for that class. Now, was it not 
fair that this class should not only know 
the object of the tax, but how much each 
of them paid towards it, in each of their 
small packages of sugar? No Minister 
had a right to sit still in a case like this, 
and refuse in such a case to answer a 
straightforward and simple question. He 
would suggest to the noble Lord a mode 
by which the amount of this tax could be 
measured, A calculation might be made 
as to the amount that could be obtained 
from each Colony. The House should 
apportion in the Estimates, every year, @ 
certain sum to be given to the producers 
of sugar in the Colonies—say seven, eight, 
or nine shillings the cwt. for every cwl. 
of sugar imported into this country. He 
did not know how such accounts were 
kept by the Government; but he would 
suggest that, in the books for this purpose, 
such entries as the following should be 
made :—Paid to the right hon. Henry 
Goulburn so much per cwt., for so much 
sugar produced on his property in the 
West Indies, and shipped and landed in 
this country, Again: Paid to John Glad- 
stone, Esq., of Fasque, near Pitear, Sedt- 
land, on account of so much sugar prd- 
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duced by him, and landed in this country. | carefully avoided alluding to the subject, 


The right hon. Gentleman opposite might 
say that this was a very unparliamentary 
way of stating the question. It might be 
so; but the opinion of Parliament on such 
a point was not the opinion of the country. 
The people out of the House must have an 
especial interest in having sugar at its 
natural price. The noble Lord might 
not care whether he paid a penny or two 
a pound more for his sugar ; but the people 
who had to work six days in the week in 
Lancashire for a maintenance, or those 
who were employed in labour in the agri- 
cultural districts, had a direct interest and 


| 


| 


‘as regarded the West Indies, in conse- 
| quence of the deficiency of labour in those 
| Colonies, and also in consequence of so 
imany of the planters being absentees. 
| Why not, he (Mr. Bright) would ask, send 
|these planters back? But if this was a 
‘just reason for the continuance of this 


a strong desire to procure their sugar at | 


its natural price. 


He might have done | 


injustice to the Chancellor of the Exche- | 


quer and his late Colleague; but it ap- 
peared to him that nothing stirred up the 
eloquence or brought out the ingenuity 
of the latter right hon. Gentleman so much 


why the people of this country should be 
taxed in this way for the sugar from Mauri- 
tius or the East Indies, The right hon. 
Member for Newark, when he spoke be- 
hind the Treasury benches, said that be 
gave up the question of the Mauritius and 
the East Indies; but he defended the tax 


system, it would be continued until all 
the Members of that House were sleeping 
with their fathers, as well as their sons 
after them. The Government did not 
treat either the House or the country with 
respect, if they did not afford some answer 


| to the question put to them. 


as sugar; it appeared as if all his filial | 


feelings were involved in the question, and 
that his very family connexion with sugar 
brought out all his eloquence. He hoped 
that it was not so; but that the interests 
of the public were as powerful with him 
as any private consideration. He anxi- 
ously wished, however, that those persons 
who were interested in levying a tax on 
the whole community for the benefit of 
one particular class, should not be Mem- 
bers of the Government; for if, as the 
noble Lord said, the effect and amount of 
this tax could not be measured, ought it 
not to be that men taking office in the 
Government of the country should have 
clean hands on such questions, and that 
they should be such as looked to the 
public interest, and not to class interests? 
He repeated, that the question of his hon. 
Friend had not been answered. It was 
admitted that a very heavy tax was im- 
posed on the consumer merely for the 
benefit of the growers of sugar. The 
noble Lord said that the amount could 
not be measured; but several Gentlemen 
on that side of the House had shown that 


Mr. Entwisle said, the hon. Member 
for Durham had got rid of the urbanity 
which marked his speech on the Game 
Laws the other night. He was again 
himself; and he congratulated tlie hon, 
Member, if not the House, on the resto- 


‘ration. The question of the hon. Member 


it amounted to upwards of two millions a | 


year. The only excuse made for this was, 
that there was some deficiency in the 


supply of labour in the West Indies; but | 
/ went in saying, that the amount of the 


this did not apply to the Mauritius or the 
East Indies. 
ment had stated any reason, good, bad, 


Upon a previous evening, the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Stamford had 


No Member of the Govern- | 


for Stockport—if he (Mr. Entwisle) un- 
derstood it rightly — was, whether ten 
guineas a ton on Foreign free-labour 
sugar did not impose a tax in favour of 
the West Indies to the amount of 
2,500,0007. The hon. Member also said, 
that Foreign sugar was at 2]s., and Bri- 
tish at 34s., making a difference of 13s. ; 
but be wanted to ask whether he meant 
Foreign free-labour sugar, or slave-labour 
sugar? [Mr. Gibson: They are just the 
same price.] Then, with regard to the 
free-labour sugar, he would ask whether 
the bon. Member did not know, that when 
the Resolutions of the House of Commons 
of last year got out to the Mauritius, there 
was immediately a rise there of several 
shillings the cwt.? Now, if that cause 
produced a rise in sugar there last year, 
would not taking off the differential duties 
altogether have the effect of increasing 
the price of Foreign sugar generally? If 
that was a fair inference, he could not go 
with the hon. Member to the extent he 


tax this country paid equalled the amount 


nt | of the differential duty ; but, the question 
or indifferent ; and that night, as well as | having been asked by the hon. Member, 


he would offer this remark in return—that 
he did not believe that, if they were now 
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to reduce the differential duties altogether, 
the price of sugar in three, four, or, at 
most, five years, would be materially re- 
duced to the consumer in this country. 
Mr. Ward thought the hon. Gentleman 
who had just addressed the House had 
put a very unfair construction on the 
speech of the hon. Member for Durham, 
whose remarks he seemed to suppose were 
im some measure personal. The hon. 
Member for Durham believed, in common 
with many others, that the effect of the 
protective duty was to put a sum of money 
into the pockets of those Gentlemen for 
whose benefit it was continued ; and he 
therefore proposed, as a preferable plan for 
those persons who were interested in the 
question—as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the father of the late President of 
the Board of Trade(Mr. Gladstone)—that 
they should draw checks on the Public 
Treasury for sums proportioned to the 
extent of their exports from the Colonies, 
and that the public should be allowed to 
buy their sugar in the markets of the 
world. He considered there was no lack 
of urbanity in that proposal: he thought 
there was a great deal of truth init. It 
would afford the same indemnity to the 
planter, while the people of this country 
would be able to buy their sugar in the 
markets of the world, without being fet- 
tered by any absurd distinctions between 
slave-labour and free-labour produce. He 
was convinced that no distinction ever 
could be maintained in the makets of the 
world, or even in our own markets, between 
slave-grown and free-grown sugar. But 
the hon. Member for South Lancashire 
expressed his conviction, that if all pro- 
tective duties were immediately removed, 
sugar would continue as dear, if it were 
not dearer, than at present. He was quite 
willing to take the chance of that, It 
had, in his opinion, been shown most in- 
disputably that the difference between the 
sugars produced in British Colonies and 
imported into this country, and the sugars 
sold in the general markets of the world, 
had, during the whole of last year, aver- 
aged 131. per ton. Now, would the noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool (Lord 
Sandon) admit that this was a tolerably 
fair statement? If this were the fact, the 
effect of the law was to give that precise 
amount of protection to the Colonies. 
They were told that our Colonies were 
valuable possessions, and he would not 
attempt to dispute the truth of that asser- 
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tion; but if this country was taxed to the 
amount of 2,400,0002 a year for the 
benefit of those Colonies, it became a 
question whether it was to our advantage 
to retain them, or to let them set up for 
themselves. Some hon. Gentlemen had 
urged the claims of the West India Colo. 
nists to protection; but what could be 
said on behalf of sugar producers in the 
East Indies? There was no place in the 
world where labour was so cheap as in the 
East Indies; and on what ground were 
they to give the East India producers a 
protecting duty of 10s. a cwt.? He be. 
lieved that what his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bright) had said with respect to the 
feeling of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R, Peel) on this subject, was perfectly 
true. He had narrowly watched the con- 
duct of that right hon, Gentleman in this 
House; and he had never observed him 
enter on the consideration of any subject 
so reluctantly, so gingerly, and with such 
evident dislike, as on the question of the 
Sugar Duties. His firm belief was, that 
the opinion of the right hon. Baronet on 
this subject had been overruled, and that 
he was compelled to fight in that House a 
battle which he disapproved. He had no 
doubt the right hon. Baronet had distinctly 
stated to his Colleagues that the plan 
now before the House would involve them 
in inextricable difficulties ; and he enter- 
tained a strong belief that the right hon. 
Gentleman was anxiously looking forward 
to next year, when he might come down 
to the House and say—‘ I was aware that 
great difficulties might be experienced in 
the working of the Government plan, and 
therefore I only consented to its enact- 
ment for a single year; but I am now 
convinced that the system cannot be 
maintained, and I intend to place it on 
a more simple and a more satisfactory 
footing.” 

Mr. James was sure that the House must 
be wearied of this discussion—most assur- 
edly he was. Hon. Members questioned 
the right of the West Indies to protection; 
the question in his mind was, whether, 
instead of two, or three, or four millions, 
they were not entitled to forty millions. 
Suppose an Act of Parliament were to 
compel him, as a Cumberland landowner, 
to employ no labourers on his lands but 
his own actual parishioners, these being 
few in number, and having a monopoly 
of their labour, while his neighbours were 
allowed to press into their service any 
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number of labourers they could collect, 
and compel them to work for merely iLe: 
food, producing thus a better article at 
a far smaller cost;—should he not have 
full right to compensation under such 
circumstances? This was precisely the 
case of the West India planters; and, 
therefore, they were fully entitled to pro- 
tection—if you like to call it protection. 

Mr. Ricardo said, it was a most prepos- 
terous thing on the part of the West 
India planters, that, having paid them 
90,000,000/. of compensation money for 
emancipating their slaves, involving us 
jn an additional charge of 700,000/. or 
800,0007. per annum, they should now 
eall upon us—for that was the literal 
fact—to pay them between 2,000,000/. 
and 3,000,000/. a year more.—tantamount 
toa further compensation payment of not 
20,000,000/., but of 100,000,000/. It was 
most extraordinary, too, that they could not 
get the right hon. Baronet to reply to the 
simple question—what is it you are going 
to give the West India planters? It wasno 
defect of the calculative powers that pre- 
vented the right hon. Baronet from giving 
the desired information. He knew to a 
pound what he should get from the Income 
Tax, from this tax and the other tax ; and 
what he should lose by the 240 articles of 
taxation he gave up. Why, then, merely 
because the Sugar Duties were a waste of 
the consumer’s means, and did not come 
into the Exchequer, could he not tell what 
the result of them to the West India 
planters would be? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Newark had said 
that they did not ask this question to 
obtain information. This was, he at once 
admitted, perfectly true. He or his 
friends were at no loss for information on 
the subject: they had plenty of informa- 
tion. They had formed close calculations. 
What they wanted of the right hon. 
Baronet was, that he should either affirm 
or deny what they stated. If he persisted 
in doing neither the one nor the other, 
they must take it for granted that he ad- 
mitted their statements to be correct. 

t. Muntz was vot prepared to deny 
that the West Indians were entitled to 
some compensation; but whatever bonus 
Was given them, let it be done in a 
straightforward and intelligible manner, 
and let Parliament have the credit of it. 

House went into Committee. 


ue Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he rose to explain to the Committee 
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the grounds on which he thought it advis- 
able to adhere, in substance, to the pro- 
position he had on a former occasion laid 
before the House in reference to the Sugar 
Duties for the ensuing year. He should 
not be diverted from the prosecution 
of that task by any of the various topics 
which had been introduced preliminary to 
the discussion which was fixed for this 
evening. He was quite willing to admit 
that the attempt to impose a discriminating 
duty upon sugar, according to its qualities, 
was accompanied with considerable diffi- 
culty. He had never concealed from himself 
that it was always a matter of difficulty to 
impose duties of this description ; and that 
difficulty was enhanced when the course 
proposed to be pursued involved a depar- 
ture from the practice which had hitherto 
prevailed ; for there was in commercial 
transactions, as in the other transactions 
of life, a force and power of habit which 
so wedded persons to existing systems, 
and rendered them so alive to the diffi- 
culties of alteration, that they were in 
general extremely unwilling to sanction 
any deviation from the course to which 
they had been accustomed. But, while he 
made this admission fairly and openly, he 
must be allowed to advert to those ad- 
missions which had been made on the 
other side by persons who differed from 
him with regard to the views he held 
on this subject. It was admitted —he 
would not say on all hands, but gene-~ 
rally—that a distinctive duty upon sugar 
was, in itself, a desirable object ; that, con- 
sidering the variety of qualities between 
the lower and higher classes of that article, 
the duty should be in some degree propor- 
tioned to the different value of the extremes 
of those qualities. He thought it would 
also be admitted by all who had given the 
subject consideration, that some distinction 
must be preserved between refined sugar 
and sugar introduced in a state short of 
refinement. He was anxious, then, that 
the House should, throughout the obser- 
vations it would be his duty to make, bear 
in mind these two admitted principles— 
first, that the distinctive duty, if practi- 
cable, was just in principle, and that its 
maintenance was desirable and expedient ; 
and secondly, that in any system of Sugar 
Duties one distinction at least, that be- 
tween sugar refined and sugar unrefined, 
must be maintained. The question which, 
as it appeared to him, the Committee had 
to decide, was this—whether, on account 
of the difficulties which were supposed to 
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attend the introduction of a second distinc- 
tive duty, they would abandon a measure 
which, abstractedly considered, they be- 
lieved to be just in principle, and desirable 
to every interest concerned. The House 
must bear in mind the effect of the decision 
to which they might come upon this ques- 
tion. They were now practically entering 
upon a new era with respect to the Sugar 
Duties; they were, for the first time, ad- 
mitting to competition with the produce of 
their own Colonies, the produce of certain 
Foreign countries; and they must endea- 
vour to adopt such a course as would be 
equitable and convenient to the consumers 
of this country, due regard being had to 
the various interests of other piarties con- 
cerned. They knew from experience 
that there were some descriptions of Fo- 
reign sugar which were of a higher quality, 
in their respective classes, than the cor- 
responding descriptions of sugar produced 
in our own Colonies; and those better 
qualities were, in fact, more valuable, 
because more productive for the purposes 
for which they were used. It had already 
been observed this evening, that if Colonial 
sugar of every quality was admitted to the 
markets of this country at the same rate of 
duty, and Foreign sugar subjected to one 
rate of duty also, the result would be, that 
the lower qualities of sugar, either raw or 
clayed, which were consumed by the poor, 
would not be imported. He contended 
that they must adopt the same principle with 
regard to Foreign sugar, as with regard 
to their own sugar. Nor would such a 
system be without beneficial results; for 
by enabling the lower class of sugars, which 
principally entered into the consumption 
of the lower orders, to be charged with the 
lower rates of duty, thev did, in fact, di- 
minish to the poorer people the price 
of the article which they consumed, but 
which would be enhanced if subjected 
to the same duty as that on the better 
description of sugar brought into the 
market. The Committee must also con- 
sider, if on the present occasion, when 
they were making this change in the 
Sugar Duties, they should, in consi- 
deration of the difficulties with which 
the plan might be attended, consent to 
abandon it; that they abandoned it not 
then only, but for ever. They must, if 
they rejected it then, give up the hope of 
ever introducing a system which was 
admitted to be desirable, equitable in prin- 
ciple, just to all classes, and most expe- 
dient. It therefore behoved them well to 
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consider whether they could not effect g 
system of classification which should effect 
their object, without having anything in its 
details which should render it impossible 
to be carried out. Whatever might be 
their position, it was admitted on all hands 
that they must be prepared to meet the 
difficulty as concerned refined sugar ; for 
no one would maintain that on refined Fo- 
reign sugar they should not place a higher 
duty than on sugar of inferior character; 
to the refiner of this country such a course 
would be manifestly unjust ; nor would it 
be more just to the Revenue to admit 
refined sugar at a low duty, giving it on 
export adrawback as retined. To equalize, 
therefore, the duty upon clayed and refined 
sugar would hardly, he thought, be in- 
sisted on. A great difficulty had been raised 
on this question as to the means of diseri- 
minating between the different sugars ; 
that difficulty, however, had been found to 
be not insurmountable. It had, no doubt, 
led to discussion, and, in some measure, to 
a diversity of decisions; but, upon the 
whole, in practice it had been found that 
the object could be effected. Generally 
speaking, the distinction between refined 
and clayed sugar had been so clearly 
marked as to enable the public to avoid 
the evils which would have been found to 
exist if refined sugar had been admitted at 
the duty of clayed. Yet, if hon. Gentle. 
men had only had the opportunity of 
seeing samples of the different qualities, 
he thought it would, in particular cases, 
require an eye of great experience to mar 
clearly the distinction between refined sugar 
which ought to receive a drawback upon ex- 
portation, and sugar nearly equal to refined, 
though of an inferior description. That 
discrimination, however, had been made; 
and that by means of standard samples of the 
article. When they spoke, therefore, of the 
difficulties which must necessarily attend 
the introduction of a new classification 
in sugar, they must bear in mind, what. 
ever might be the difficulties in the 
way, that they had practically, for 4 
long series of years, effectually acted on 
the principle of discriminating duties on 
two classes of sugar, the confines of 
which were as difficult to be defined 
as were the confines between white-clayed 
and Muscovado. It might, perhaps, be 
urged in the course of the debate, as 
an argument against the discriminating 
duty which he proposed to establish, that 
a discrimination of a similar nature had 
existed in former times, and had been, after 
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a certain experience, abandoned. He could 
not say that he was fully prepared to admit 
that argument as an evidence of the im- 
practicability of the arrangement which he 
proposed to adopt. If that system had 
been abandoned in 1823, it must be re- 
membered that it had worked for twenty- 
three years without interruption, whilst 
the discrimination was only between Mus- 
covado and clayed sugar. As long as the 
impotted sugar of this country was con- 
fined to the West Indian Colonies, no 
difficulty oceurred in distinguishing the 
produce of those Colonies — that which 
came within the class of Muscovado and 
clayed sugars ; and it was only at a subsc- 
quent period, when the same rule was 


attempted to be applicd to sugar of the | 


East Indies, that the difficulties arose which 
were detailed in the Papers before the 
House, and which had led to a change in 
the form. It was then ascertained that 
all the sugar from the East Indices was 
clayed ; and it was attempted, on the part 
of those who had an interest in the West 
Indies, to exclude all that sugar from being 
introduced at the lower rate. It eventu- 
ally came to this—that the discrimination 
was done away with, and an_ increased 
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to Great Britain, they would find (France 
importing 85,000 tons annually, and the 
United States 65,000 tons) that a principle 
strictly analogous to that which he recom- 
mended to the Committee had been acted 
upon for a long time, and had been found 
effective and successful. If they looked 
at the French Tariff, they would see 
that the French had three distinct de- 
grees answering to Muscovado, white clayed, 
and refined. In the United States’ Tariff, 
they would find-equally the triple division. 
He could not think so ill of the business 
habits of persons in this country as to sup- 
pose that that which was practicable in 
other countries, where the importation and 
consumption of sugar were great, could 
be impracticable in our own country, 
the skill and integrity of whose officers 
could not be less than the skill and in- 
tegrity of the officers of other countries. 
He would say, then, that in the experience 
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of other nations, he saw a strong reason 


duty was for the future laid on all sugar | 


of the East Indies. It behoved the Com- 
mittee, in considering the subject of discrimi- 
nating duties, to see what was the practice of 
other countries with respect to the impo- 
sition of dutics upon sugar. There was on 
the Table of the House a great variety of 


Customs’ Tarifls, which had been prepared by | 


the industry of an individual holding office 


under the Government, on the accuracy of : 


which they might unhesitatingly depend ; 
and he did hope, that hon. Gentlemen who 
thought that the proposed system was so 
utterly impracticable would look through 
those Tariffs, and would see in how many 
cases discriminations of this nature existed 
‘ countries which were importers of sugar. 
n almost every European country there 
was the distinction between refined and 
unrefined sugar which he proposed to adopt. 


| 


for believing that the adoption of diserimi- 
nating dutics might be, without great dif- 
ficulty, properly carried into effect in this 
country. Another criterion by which he 
would wish to be guided upon such a matter 
as this, would be the opinion of persons in 
this country conversant with the trade. 
So far as regarded the opinion of those to 
whom the Government must necessarily 
look for information in matters of this na- 
ture—he meant the Custom House—he 
had before him the Report of the Chair- 
man of Customs, stating the reasons 
which had influenced him in recommend- 
ing a discriminating duty intermediate 
between brown and refined sugar. On 
conferring — as he had done since he 
had last addressed the House—not only 
with the Customs’ Officers of the Port 
of London, but with those of other ports 
also, he found, that though not insensible 
to some difficulties in the way of the pro- 


| posed classification, they did not conceive 


If they looked to other classes of sugar they | 


would find distinctions also. Denmark, 
Which imposed on raw brown sugar a duty 
of 4s,, placed 8s. 3d. on raw white, whilst 
on refined sugar the duty was prohi- 
litory, In Sweden, the duty on refined 
sugar was much more than on white pow- 


deted, which, again, was greater than that | 
on brown sugar. Then, if they looked to 
United States, the two | 


France, and the 


those difficulties to be insurmountable ; but 
considered that, on the whole, the attempt 
to discriminate between the different sugars 
was one which ought to be made, and 
which might be carried into effect. He 
had also extended his inquiries beyond 
those who were officially connected with 
the Government. He had communicated 
with various persons connected practically 
with the trade of this country, and he had 
found some certainly indisposed towards 
the measure, whilst others were of a dif- 
ferent opinion, stating that though aware 


largest importing countries of sugar, next of the difficulty, they believed the plan to 
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be practicable and beneficial ; and he might 
say, with respect to those who were opposed 
to it, that he had since heard admissions even 
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from them which gave him reason to doubt ' 
He be- | 
' quantity of sugar imported was anything 


the soundness of their opinions. 
lieved the general opinion to be, that 
it was practicable ; he knew that it was 
the daily practice of all connected with the 
sugar trade to judge accurately of the dif- 


simple operation of buying and selling by 
the trader; and they might deduce the 
strongest proof of the possibility of decid- 
ing between sugars, from the practice which 
had come recently unto his knowledge, 
with respect to the introduction of sugar 
from Java. It was a known fact that the 
sugar produced in Java was divided into 
no less than 22 qualities, of which sam- 
ples were sent to Europe ; and when any 
one wanted a particular quality, all he 
had io do was to send out the “ number” 
of the sugar, whether “12,” or “15,” 
or “20,” or any other number up to 22, 
and it would be sent him. If that were 


practicable for the purposes of trade, he 
could see no reason why it should not be 
equally practicable for the purpose of estimat- 
ing the duty to be imposed. He had, how- 


ever, not limited his inquiry to personal 
communication with persons engaged in the 
sugar trade in the metropolis ; but a meeting 
had been called by the Collector of Cus- 
toms at Liverpool, where all had the op- 
portunity of attending, with the view of 
considering the practicability of making an 
arrangement for the enforcement of a dis- 
criminating duty; there was there, un- 
doubtedly, a division of opinion; but the 
majority decided that a discriminative 
classification, though difficult in practice, 
was practicable, and on the whole, was 
desirable ; and that decision had been 
come to, not by one class either of 
West India or of East India proprietors, 
but at a meeting where all had an equal 
opportunity of attending. He had heard 
it generally admitted, that if this are 
rangement were confined to the port of 
London there would be little difficulty in 
carrying it into effect ; and it was admitted 
that the great difficulty was tu be appre- 
hended from the officers at the outports 
not being able to decide as to the quality 
of sugar imported. With regard to this 
he could only say that he had every reason 
to believe that the difficulty might be 
completely obviated; if they looked at 
the ports at which sugar was imported, 
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they would find that they were very few 
indeed. London alone imported three. 
fifths of the whole consumption : Liverpool 
imported about one-fifth more ; and there 
were five other ports only in which the 


considerable, or where any difficulty or 
delay would be found to exist. It was not 


| now, as in former times, when the outports 
ference between the various qualities of | 
sugar. That was constantly done in the | 


had no ready means of communication with 
the metropolis. Liverpool and Bristol, the 
two greatest ports, were now, in conse. 
quence of the facilities afforded by rail. 


| roads, within a very limited distance of 


London. In ordinary cases there could 
be no doubt that the officers of the outports 
would be able to form a proper conclusion 
as to the quality and description of the 
sugar imported ; but in cases near the mar- 
gin they might have doubts ; yet the oppor- 
tunities of communicating with London 
were sO great—coming to-day and return- 
ing to-morrow—that he certainly could not 
see any real difficulty upon that point. Con- 
fined, then, as the importation of sugar was, 
in the main, to a limited number of ports in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, there did 
not appear to be, to those who were compe- 
tent to judge upon the subject, that chance 
of difficulty in its operation which would 
render the plan liable to serious objection. 
Taking therefore into his view all these 
considerations—observing that in foreign 
countries the rule which he proposed had 
been long acted upon—taking into con- 
sideration that the judgment of many of 
the most experienced persons in the trade 
was favourable to the introduction of the 
classification ; remembering, also, that one 
classification they were all prepared to ad- 
mit, and that the rule which regulated 
one, might with equal safety be applied to 
the other cases ; observing, too, the facility 
which now existed of communicating with 
the more distant ports; and considering 
also that the measure would be expedient, 
if practicable, and that it was just in prin. 
ciple, his Colleagues and himself had come 
to the conclusion that it was prudent and 
desirable that the attempt should be made. 
He had, therefore, to present to the Com- 
mittee a Resolution in a somewhat altered 
form, as regarded words, but in substance 
the same as he’ had presented on a former 
occasion, With respect to the words of 
the Resolution, he had introduced into 14 
as the distinctive mark between white 
clayed and refined, that the sugar should be 
white clayed, or ‘‘ equal in quality.” 4! 

word “quality,” he had introduced with 
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the view of preventing any doubt as to 
“colour” being the test ; and in the Bill 
by which he proposed to give effect to 
these propositions, he should be prepared to 
give such an explanation of the word 
“quality” as should guard against the 
« eolour” being received as a test by which 
the duty should be determined. He had 
every reason to believe that the operation 
of these duties would be equal upon all 
sugar that came within the scope of the 
arrangement, whether it came from the 
British possessions in the East Indies, from 
the British possessions in the West Indies, 
or on sugar from foreign possessions, which 
might under the law be permitted to be 
introduced into this country. Relying on 
the high authorities with whom he had 
communicated ; backed in his principle by 
Mr. D. Hume, whose great practical know- 
ledge and truthfulness had always entitled 
his assertions to the highest credit ; relying, 
too, on the judgment of those who had 
presided over the Board of Trade, and who, 
without any party bias, had approved of 
discriminative duties upon this commodity ; 
relying also upon the opinion of those who 
had filled the office which he then filled, 
he certainly was impressed with the con- 
viction that it was most for the interest, 
both of the consumer, of the importer, and 
of the dealer in the article, that the dis- 
criminative class of duties which he pro- 
posed in the Resolutions which he held in 
his hand should be adopted and main- 
tained. He begged, therefore, to withdraw 
the Resolution he had formerly proposed, 
and to propose the following Resolutions, 
viz. — 


“4st. In lieu of the Duties of Customs now 
payable on Sugar and Molasses, there shall, 
from and after the 14th day of March, be 
charged, for time to be limited, the Duties 
following ; that is to say,— 

Dae ae 


On Sugar the growth and pro- 
duce of any British Possession in 
America, or of any British Posses- 
sion within the limits of the East 
India Company’s Charter, into 
which the Importation of Foreign 
Sugar is prohibited, and imported 
from thence, 
Double Refined Sugar, or Sugar 
equal in quality to Double Re- 
fined, for every cwt. et ee ee 
Other Refined Sugar. . .018 8 


White Clayed Sugar, or Sugar 

rendered by any process equal 

in quality to White Clayed, not 

being refined, for every cwt. .0 16 4 
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Brown Sugar, being Muscovado, 
or Clayed, or any other Sugar 
not being equal in quality to 
White Clayed, for every cwt. . 

Candy, Brown, for every cwt. 

White, for every cwt. . 

Molasses, for every ewt. 


2nd. On Sugar, the growth and 
produce of any other British Pos- 
session within the limits of the East 
India Company’s Charter,— 
White Clayed Sugar, or Sugar 
rendered by any process equal 
in quality to White Clayed, not 
being refined, for every ewt, 
Brown Sugar, being Muscovado, 
or Clayed, or any other Sugar 
not being equal in quality to 
White Clayed, for every ewt. . 
Question in respect to the fore- 
going Duties, put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ 3rd. On Sugar the growth and 
produce of China, Java, or Manilla, 
or of any Foreign Country the Sugars 
of which Her Majesty in Council 
shall have declared, or may here- 
after declare, to be admissible as not 
being the produce of slave labour, 
and which shall be imported into 
the United Kingdom either from the 
Country of its growth, or from some 
British Possession, having first been 
imported into such British Posses- 
sion from the Country of its 
growth: — 

White Clayed Sugar, or Sugar 
rendered by any process equal 
in quality to White Clayed, not 
being refined, for every cwt. 

Afterwards Motion 
Question put, 

“ White Clayed Sugar, or Sugar 
rendered by any process equal 
in quality to White Clayed, not 
being refined, for every cwt. . 


made, and 


_ The Committee divided ; Ayes 69, 
Noes 152:— 

Original Question, 

“ White Clayed Sugar, or Sugar 
rendered by any process equal 
in quality to White Clayed, not 
being refined, for every cwt. 

Put, and agreed to. 

Brown Sugar, being Muscovado 
or Clayed, or any other Sugar 
not being equal in quality 
to White Clayed, for every 
cwl : : - 

*“ 4th, On all other Sugars not 

otherwise charged with Duty :— 


Refined Sugar, for every cwt. . 8 
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Brown, or Muscovado, or Clayed 
Sugar, not being refined, for 
everycwt, . ° -3 3 


Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“* Molasses, for every cwt. , 

Afterwards, Motion made, and 
Question proposed, 

“ Molasses, for every cwt. 

And by leave, withdrawn, 

Molasses, for every cwt. . 

Candy, Brown, for every cwt. 

Candy, White, for every ewt. . 

Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“On Molasses, the growth and 

produce of China, Java, or Ma- 
nilla, or of any Foreign Coun- 
try, the Sugar of which Her 
Majesty in Council shall have 
declared, or may hereafter de- 
clared to be admissible . 

And, by leave, withdrawn. 

And so in proportion for any 
greater or less quantity than a 
hundred weight. 

That Her Majesty be authorised by Order 
in Council to give effect to the provisions of 
any Treaty now in force, which binds Her Ma- 
jesty to admit Sugar the produce of Foreign 
Country at the same Duties as are imposed on 
Sugar the produce of the most favoured Na- 
tion. 

That the Bounties now payable upon the 
Exportation of certain descriptions of Refined 
Sugar from the United Kingdom do cease and 
determine, and that, in lieu thereof, there shall 
be paid and allowed the following Bounties or 
Drawbacks; that is to say,— 
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cs a. 
“Upon Double Refined Sugar, or 
Sugar equal in quality to 

Double Refined, for every cwt. 1 0 O 
Upon other Refined Sugar in loaf, 
complete and whole, or lumps 
duly refined, having been per- 
fectly clarified and thoroughly 
dried in the stove, and being 
of a uniform whiteness through- 
out, or such Sugar pounded, 
crashed, or broken, for every 
Cw = . ° ; . . 
Upon Bastard or Refined Sugar 
broken in pieces, or being 
ground, or powdered Sugar 
pounded, or crashed, or broken, 

for every cwt. . ° 210 149” 


On the Question being put, That the 
said duties shall commence and be charged 
from and after the 14th day of March, 

Mr. Hume suggested, that for the pre- 
sent the date should be omitted in the Ist 
Resolution, otherwise the House would 
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pledge itself to the 14th of March as the 
date from which the new duties should 
take effect. They could afterwards dis. 
cuss the point as to when the new duties 
should come into operation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was of importance that the discussion as 
to the date when the new duties should 
|come into operation should not be long 
He had heard many complaints 
about the date—some said the period was 
too long, and some that it was too short. 
It was, therefore, advisable that the dis- 
cussion upon the date should take place at 
an early period. 

Mr. F. Baring thought the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should explain what he 
meant by the term “quality.” If the 
right hon. Gentleman would state the dis. 
tinction, he (Mr. Baring) thought it would 
be a great relief to the trade, for there had 
been a great deal of uncertainty on the 
subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
understood to reply, that by the distine- 
tion made as to “ quality,” it was 
meant that “ colour” was not to be made 
the test—that was the course recom- 
mended to be pursued by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Beverley (Mr. Hogg), when he 
brought the subject before the House. 

Mr. M. Gibson asked whether any Re- 
solution in which occurred the words 
“ towards raising the Supplies granted to 
Her Majesty” had been passed? In the 
Resolutions formerly submitted to the 
House, it was stated that the object in 
imposing the proposed duties was to grant 
a Supply to Her Majesty. [The Chairman: 
No such Resolution had passed.] He be- 
lieved, that in the Ist Resolution for- 
merly submitted to the House occurred 
these words,— 
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“ That towards raising the Supplies granted 
to Her Majesty, the following duties should 
be imposed.” 


Now, he wished to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would think it an advisable 
course to indicate in the preamble, as It 
were, of the Ist Resolution the whole 
policy intended to be pursued by the Go- 
vernment in reference to the Sugar Duties? 
If he understood the matter aright, they 
had two objects in view—one object was 
to raise money for the purpose of meeting 
the current expenditure of the country, 
and another object was to raise money 44 
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a bounty to the growers of sugar. Now, 
all he asked was, if they indicated one 
object, why should they not indicate 
the other? Therefore he should move 
that the following words be introduced 
into the Resolution—‘ And also for the 
purpose of granting a bounty to growers 
of sugar, to enable them to carry on its 
cultivation.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
such words could not be introduced into 
the Resolution, They were a Committee 
for granting Supplies to Her Majesty, and 
not to any other person. 

Mr. Hume said, it was admitted that 
part of the money that would be raised from 
the proposed Sugar Duties would be raised 
for the benefit of the planter; but if they 
had no power then to take measures for 
raising money but for Her Majesty, they 
could not take steps to raise money for 
the benefit of the planter. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
they were then in Committee on Ways 
and Means, and could not act upon the 
suggestion of the hon. Meuiber for Man- 
chester. No doubt they might go into a 
Committee of the whole House, and decide 
on granting any sum of money to any 
individual, as recommended by the Crown; 
but in a Committee of Ways and Means 
they could not do so. 

Mr. Hume: Did the Crown recom- 
mend them to grant supplies to the 
West India planters ? 

Mr. Ward was of opinion that the 
House would be a Committee of Ways 
and Means under false pretences, unless 
it was distinetly stated what part of the 
proposed supplies went to the Crown, and 
what part for other purposes. 

Mr. Williams: The distinct way of 
putting the matter was, that so much 
should be raised as Ways and Means for 
the Public Service, and so much should be 
raised as Ways and Means for the West 
India planters. Then they would have 
the whole question fully before their eyes 
on its merits, and the public would under- 
stand it. That, in point of fact, was the 
object of these differential duties. He 
thought it was the duty of the Committee 
distinctly to state the amount required for 
the use of Her Majesty, and the amount 
required for the use of the West India 
planters. 

Viscount Sandon apprehended that all 
the money proposed to be raised was to 
80 to the use of the Crown. 
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Mr. M. Gibson thought it could not be 
wondered at that aGentleman should raise 
this question, when the Members of the 
Government had been the first to depart 
from the long-established system. In the 
ist Resolution formerly submitted to the 
House upon the Sugar Duties, the words 
“ towards raising the supplies granted to 
Her Majesty” occurred. Now, he con- 
cluded that it was intended to omit those 
words, because the Government was not 
going to confine itself simply to raising 
Supplies for Her Majesty. The Amend- 
ment he had to propose was, that after 
the word ‘* Majesty,” there be added the 
words * and for the purpose of giving a 
bounty to the growers of sugar in the 
Colonies.” [The Chairman : Those words 
cannot be added at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings. ] Then he must take the liberty 
of asking in what position they were? The 
last time the House was in Committee of 
Ways and Means, he heard the Chairman 
read, ** towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty.” The Resolution in 
which these words occurred was, he un- 
derstood, afterwards withdrawn. They 
were again in Committee of Ways and 
Means, but the words to which he referred 
were not introduced in the Ist Reso- 
lution. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Gibson) was 
very fond of a joke, but this was nota 
subject for jest. The Resolution formerly 
brought before the House was in the usual 
form, and it was their suggestion that its 
consideration should be postponed. He 
provided an Amendment to the Resolu- 
tion, and though in the Resolution sub- 
mitted to the House the words referred to 
by the hon. Member (Mr. Gibson) did not 
appear, that made no distinction in the 
question. They were a Committee of 
Ways and Means, for the purpose of 
granting a Supply to Her Majesty, and 
whether the words referred to were omit- 
ted or inserted, made no difference. 

Mr. Bright protested against the policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in assuming that 
the objection raised by the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Gibson) was only a 
jest. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
‘This is a very good thing for a jest— 
the hon. Member (Mr. Gibson ) cannot 
be serious — but it is hardly time for 
jokes.” But he (Mr. Bright) did not 
R 2 
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think it was a joke. The hon. Gen. 
tleman (Mr. Gibson) who urged the ob- 
jection represented a very large constt- 
tuency, who were deeply interested in the 
matter, for they knew that the Legislature 
of the country, by imposing a tax on 
sugar, were destroying their trade with 
Brazil. His hon. Friend was precisely 
the Member of the House who had a right 
to get up and protest against the imposi- 
tion of the tax. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to come to the question, 
and grapple with it. 

Sir R. Peel said, it would be better to 
bring forward that subject at another 
stage, and not to propose the introduction 
of words which were contrary to the usual 
custom of that House. When the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets proposed 
his Motion for the reduction of the discri- 
minating duties, the hon. Members who 
were opposed to the passing of the Reso- 
lutions in their present shape, might vote 
for that reduction, and prevent the Colo- 
nies and the West India proprietors from 
receiving any more benefit than that which 
would arise from a more reduced discri- 
minating duty. It was only wasting time 


to bring forward the subject now, when a 
legitimate opportunity of bringing it be- 
fore the Committee would be necessarily 
afforded by the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets. 

Mr. M. Gibson said, that if his Amend- 


ment were out of order, of course he 
would not press it; but if his Amendment 
were out of order, the Resolutions were 
still more at variance with the rules and 
regulations of the House; for the Govern- 
ment proposed by those Resolutions to 
regulate a matter of trade in a Committee 
of Ways and Means. A Committee of 
Ways and Means was a Committee for 
the especial purpose of voting a Supply to 
Her Majesty; and it was a Commiitee of 
the whole House which should undertake 
the regulation of any branch of trade. 
Would it not, then, be more regular 
to propose this in a Committee of the 
whole House? He conceived that it 
was very hard on him not to allow him to 
introduce the words which he had pro- 
posed, for it was only reasonable that the 
public should know what was intended to 
be carried into effect by the vote of public 
money which the House of Commons was 
called upon by the Government to agree 
to. That appeared to him to be reason- 
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able, whilst the course now adopted in 
regulating a matter of trade in a Com. 
mittee of Ways and Means, was a depar- 
ture from the spirit of the regulations of 
the House. He should not press the 
words, as the Chairman was of opinion 
that they were not in order; but he thought 
that it was the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer who made the first departure from 
the usual rule of the House. He pre- 
sumed that the omission of the words re. 
lating to granting a supply to Her Ma. 


jesty was accidental on the part of the 


right hon, Gentleman—but his (Mr. Gib- 
son’s) Amendment was not accidental ; it 
was intentional, and the intention was, 
he believed, a good one. 

Mr. Hogg was perfectly satisfied with 
the course now proposed to be pursued by 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer. In a Resolution which had been 
brought before them, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had introduced the word “ quality,” 
so that “ colour” should not be made the 
criterion or test. And he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would define what “ qua- 
lity” was. He (Mr. Hogg) believed that 
he was correct in supposing that he would 
define quality to consist of different ele- 
ments, such as granulation, the saccha- 
rine matter, or something to that purpose. 
With the proposition of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer he was now perfectly sa- 
lisfied, and he had only to express his 
acknowledgments to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for the attention they had paid 
to the suggestions which he (Mr. Hogg) 
had thought it his duty to make. He 
begged further to state, that the East 
India and China Association was per- 
fectly satisfied with the measures now pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Those measures removed all the objections 
which that Association entertained in re- 
ference to the proposed Sugar Duties for- 
merly brought under the consideration of 
the House. Then, with regard to the 
practicability of working the discriminating 
duties, they thought, and he (Mr. Hogg) 
thought, that that ought to be left with 
Her Majesty’s Government, who had had 
opportunities of communicating with the 
Custom-house officers, who had given 
it as their opinion that it was practicable 
to carry them into operation. 

Mr. C. Wood had no objection to the 
principle of classification, but he doubted 
its practicability on the same grounds as 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
doubted it last year, in respect to the 
proposition of his (Mr. Wood’s) right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Labouchere). On that occa- 
sion the right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that it was impossible; and he could not 
help feeling amused that the right hon. 
Gentleman should now propose it bimself. 
He did not altogether understand the dis- 
tinctions that were about to be drawn by 
Her Majesty’s Government. It appeared 
that, in addition to the two distinctions 
that now existed in respect to sugar— 
nainely, Muscovado and clayed — they 
intended to introduce a third, as between 
brown, clayed, and white clayed sugar. 
That was not the distinction suggested by 
the Chairman of the Customs, Mr. Dean, 
nor was it that which existed under the 
old Act (39th Geo. III.) It would be 
found, on reference to the Report of the 
Customs’ Commissioners, that the differ- 
ence between Muscovado and clayed 
sugars was not always discernible; how 
much less, then, must be that between 
brown clayed and white clayed? It was 
a distinction, besides, which in the case 
of East India sugar, did not exist. Why 
did not the Government rather adopt the 
suggestions of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Customs, and repeal the 3d 
George IV. If it was found impracticable 
in 1822 to ascertain the quality by colour; 
how much more difficult would it be to do so 
now, when somany different shades ofcolour 
were produced. He maintained that no 
distinction was practicable such as that 
proposed ; and he grounded his assertion 
on the Minutes of the Board of Trade. 
All other distinctions should be given up, 
except the discharge of the sugar from 
molasses; but as that applied to the 
brown clayed, as well as to the white 
clayed article, he could not see how the 
distinction would be taken between them. 
He objected, therefore, under these cir- 
cumstances, to such a distinction ; and he 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would inform the Committee in what 
manner it was proposed to be made. 
He was also desirous of knowing how it 
was proposed to deal with free labour 
Java sugar, white clayed? The Motion 
of the hon. Member for Bristol last 
year to tax that sugar at the higher rate 
of duty had been resisted by the Go- 
vernment, and the result was that large 
orders were sent out to Java on the faith 
of its continuing to be admitted at the 
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lower rate. What he was desirous to 
know was, whether the great mass of Java 
sugar would be admitted at the lower 
rate—the duty of last year, or whether 
it would be subjected to the higher rate as 
on white clayed sugar? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the hon. Gentleman pre-supposed that a 
fraud had been practised on Java, because 
in the Jast Session the rate of duty was 
taken at 10s. generally on all sugar the 
produce of that island; but if those per- 
sons in Java who grew sugar took notice 
of what passed in that House on one 
point, they should do so on every 
point connected with the same subject. 
It was stated on the occasion in question 
that so long as the differential duty that 
then existed in respect to British Colonial 
sugars continued, so long would the duty 
then imposed on Java sugar not be dis- 
turbed. The hon. Member for Halifax 
should recollect that those who imported 
the higher class of sugars would have to 
pay the higher duty, and those who im- 
ported the lower class would have to 
pay the lower duty. And then, as to the 
distinction on white clayed sugars, the 
difference of quality was perfectly known, 
and the regulation as to the duty would, 
he was satisfied, very soon become a 
matter at once of certainty and of ease. 

Mr. F. Baring did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman was proceeding with his 
experiment upon very clear grounds. As 
the right hon. Gentleman’s predecessor in 
office, he must be permitted to say, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman had given the 
House some little estimate of what he 
expected from one class of sugars and 
from another, it would have been more 
satisfactory. Now, last year he was as- 
sured that there would be a very small 
quantity of white clayed sugar imported. 
This year the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made his 
revenue calculations depend upon this 
statement, that 5,000 tons of the lower 
class sugar would come in, and 15,000 of 
the higher class. On that calculation he 
depended for his revenue. Thus the right 
hon. Gentleman assumed that the greater 
part of the sugar imported would be of 
the higher class; while the late President 
of the Board of Trade stated last year, 
and also, he believed, in the present Ses- 
sion, that the greater part would be of 
the lower class. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer would have the goodness to tell 
them which was the real Simon Pure— 
were they to have the higher class sugar 
and the revenue he calculated, or the 
lower class without that revenue? Last 
year the Government passed a Bill giving 
notice to parties who had sugar at the 
other end of the world, that if they brought 
it in they would have to compete with 
British-grown sugar, at a protecting duty 
of 10s. 6d., and now they made that pro- 
tection 9s. 6d. for the lower class sugar, 
and something more, something nearer 
lls., for the higher class sugar. That 
notice was to regulate the movements of 
the trader who speculated in sugar; and 
to tell him now that you had changed it, 
and that the party he had to compete with 
was to have a lower rate of duty, was the 
queerest consolation he had ever heard 
from the Treasury Office. He had always 
been in favour of a classification ; but a 
mere ad valorem duty he thought would 
be attended with great inconvenience. He 
thought there should be a distinction, a 
classified rate of daty, something in the 
nature of an ad valorem duty, which 
when well arranged was preferable. If 
there was a great difficulty in carrying out 
such a classification, the hon. Member 
for Beverley and the East India Associa- 
tion would never have consented to it. 
The consent he understood them to give 
to it, showed that there could not be the 
great difficulty supposed in making the 
necessary distinction. If they established 
a distinction between the white clayed 
and Muscovado sugars of our own Colo- 
nies, there could be no great difficulty in 
establishing it as regarded other countries. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was extremely difficult to give anything 
like an estimate regarding facts that were 
not before the House. His original ex- 
pectation was that then a greater quantity 
of the higher class of Java sugar would be 
introduced into this market. As far as 
the experiment had gone, however, he 
had no opportunity of bringing that ex- 
pectation to the test, because no vessels 
had arrived from Java, while the number 
of vessels from Manilla was not larger 
than that of former years. 

Sir W. Clay said, that thongh sugars 
came from Manilla and from Java, some 
would come in under the higher, and 
some under the lower duty. Orders 
would be sent out for the higher quality 
article, and therefore the higher duty 
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must be paid; hence the parties con- 
cerned would be obliged to pay a higher 
rate of duty than they anticipated, In 
compliment to the hon. Member for Be. 
verley, the Government had given up the 
exclusive test of colour, and adopted one 
in which colour, granulation, and saecha- 
rine quality, formed elements. It was 
the interest of the exporter to show that 
the article which he exported was up to the 
mark ; but there were difficulties in the 
whole matter, which had been already 
clearly stated; and as it appeared to him, 
the explanations given had by no means 
removed those difficulties. 

Mr. Gladstone said, the reason why the 
discriminating duties had been given up was 
not because they were supposed to be im- 
possible, but because they were considered 
to be unjust. The plan which had been 
rejected did not regulate the duty accord- 
ing to quality, but by any arbitrary test. 
Judging from the information received 
from the United States, he should say 
that there was more entered there which 
would pay the higher duty than that 
which would be liable to the lower. He 
doubted that white clayed sugars could ever 
be made the standard, for when once mixed 
they could never be distinguished. An hon, 
Member on the other side had imputed to 
him an opinion which he did not hold. 
He never had said that at all times and 
under all circumstances the quantity of 
sugar to be imported from Java would be 
small; but when the Sugar Duties were 
under consideration in the month of June 
last, he did say that the crop of that year 
in Jova had in a great degree been dis- 
posed of, and very little more would come 
from that country. So mueh for that 
topic. Now withrespectto another. He 
could not help being amused at the ear- 
nestness with which a right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite pressed for a precise esti- 
mate of the aga | of sugars that were 
likely to come under the higher and the 
lower duties. He perfectly recollected, 
when that right hon. Gentleman was in 
office in 1841, that, being himself pressed 
to estimate the quantity of all kinds of 
sugars likely to be imported, he said it 
was impossible to attempt to form any 
estimate. ' 

Mr. Hume expressed himself surprised 
as the hon. Member for Beverley (Mr. 
Hogg) being himself satisfied at the mo- 
difications of the Government proposition. 
He was not aware whether the hon. Gen- 
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tleman bad ever read the Act of Ist Geo, 
1V. or not, but in that Act were these 
words referring to sugar, ‘‘ clayed or other- 
wise refined, or prepared so as to be equal 
in quality to clayed sugar.” Now, who 
was to decide what was clayed and what 
was not clayed? Was it to be decided 
by Custom-house officers, or by refiners, 
or by the general trader? The grossest 
contradictions had already been observable 
in attempting to make the distinction by 
men well informed and experienced in the 
trade, It appeared to be impracticable 
to enforce the Act of George lV. There 
had been the greatest delays on the ar- 
rival of every cargo of sugar, on account 
of the difficulties attendant upon making 
the distinction, and hardly a single cargo 
was introduced that the sellers were not 
called upon to pay the low duty, their 
bonds being taken for the difference, in 
case, on further inquiry, the difference 
should be payable, and not a few paid the 
additional duty at once to get rid of the 
delay. What, then, could the hon. Mem- 
ber for Beverley or the East India Asoci- 
ation expect from the complicated words 
pow used in the Government scheme, see- 
ing that such difficulties arose upon words 
nearly similar in the Act referred to. The 
words now used were, to all intents and 
purposes, the words formerly so ineffec- 
tually used. It was because it was found 
impossible to carry these words into prac- 
tical operation, that the Act of Geo. IV. 
was repealed. Unless the classifications 
decided upon be such as to admit of no 
mistake, there should be no classification 
whatever. He did not altogether like the 
lines drawn by some Gentlemen between 
vight and‘ day. He did not like the 
shades of distinction to be left to the 
penetration and discretion of Custom- 
house officers at London, Liverpool, and 
Bristol, When simplifications were going 
on in the Customs’ Department, it was 
singular that the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government should have allow- 
ed the complication of which he now com- 
plained to have been introduced. It was 
their duty always to encourage the intro- 
duction into the market of the best article. 
The tendency of the present proposal 
would, he much feared, be to discourage 
the production of the best sugar for the 
British market. He was quite confident 
‘that the Government was going in direct 
Opposition to the opinions and experience 
of men having the very best means of in- 
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formation on the subject. Ue would 
enter his protest against such classifica- 
tions as those proposed. The right hon. 
Gentleman might pass his jokes on such 
matters; but knowing, as he did, a little 
of everything, be (Mr. Hume) wished to 
know a little more of the matter in hand. 
He would give the right hon. Gentleman 
a lesson, and that was—that he should 
attend to his own business and leave 
others to manage theirs. Some pcople 
fancied they could acquire all kinds of 
knowledge and wisdom by simple intuition. 
They regardel experience and practical 
knowledge as nothing. They came down 
to the House and read their lectures to 
hon, Members as self-complacently as if 
they were each a Solon, and expected 
that these lectures must of necessity be 
satisfactory both to the House and to the 
community. He (Mr. Hume) had no 
objection to the receipt of a revenue from 
sugar, provided it were derived from a 
properly regulated scale of duties. He 
objected, however, most decidedly, to giv- 


; ing an indefinite premium either to the 


East or West Indies. He thought some 
protection should be given to the West 
Indies until they had a better command 
of labour; but he knew no reason why 


| that protection should be extended either 





to the Mauritius or to the East Indies. He 
wished that the right hon. Baronet — if 
these were to be protected—had decided 
for what period protection was to be ex- 
tended to them, that the sugar-growers 
in both quarters might understand, once 
for all, how long they were to be so fa- 
voured; and that the protected interests 
might know when to expect the final 
removal of protection. 

Mr. Hogg hardly knew what to think 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose expressing surprise or astonish. 
ment that he was satisfied with the pro- 
posed classifications as they now stood. 
He did not know by whai standard his 
hon. Friend measured Parliamentary con- 
tent. That standard, he apprehended, 
would be as difficult to ascertain as would 
the standard and criterion of the discri-. 
minating duties. He had made certain 
objections on a former occasion to the 
propositions of the Government, and had 
taken the liberty of offering certain sug 
gestions for the removal of what he con- 
sidered objectionable in the Government 
scheme. Her Majesty’s Government had 
been kind enough to adopt and act upon 
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these suggestions; and now his hon. 
Friend was astounded that he was satis- 
fied. Inan early part of the debate his 
hon. Friend had approved of men some- 
times holding their tongues. He had 
heard of advocates, who had both the 
judge and the jury with them, but who, 
by an imprudent use of the tongue, had 
succeeded in turning both against them. 
He was aware that the word “ quality” 
had been formerly introduced, aud that 
that word had led to great discussion ; 
but he begged the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose to remember, that to guard against 
the difficulty which arose before, he had 
surgested that the meaning of this word 
quality” should not be left to the ca- 
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price of Custom-house officers; and had | 


suggested also, that it should be defined 
in the Act of Parliament, and that tt should 
consist of the three elements of colour, 
granulation, and saccharine matter. These 


suggestions, he was happy to say, were | 


to be adopted. He would now repeat, on 
his own behalf, as well as on that of the 
East India Association, that they were 
content to leave the matter now in the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government, who 
had at their command the best means of 
ascertaining the most eligible modes for 
distinguishing quality, and the best means 
of working their system—a system which 
he had vo doubt, if it were found to work 
improperly, would speedily be abandoned, 

Sir PR. Peel was surprised by the obser- 
vations of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
her for Montrose. The hon, Gentleman 
thought it desirable that protection should 
be granted to the West Indian colonies, 
and withheld from the East. The hon. 
Gentleman said, that the West Indies 
were placed under peculiar difficulties 
with respect to their working population, 
under which the East Indies did not 
suffer, and therefore that protection might 
justly be claimed by the West Indies, but 
could vot with equal justice be clained by 
the East. If that were right, then they 
must revert to the practice under which 
different rates of duty were applied to East 
and West Indian produce. He thought 
that it was almost the unanimous opinion 
of the House, until he heard the hon. 
Member for Montrose, that there shoald 


be no such distinctive dutics in respect to | 


the produce of their own Colonies ; and he 
had not expected to hear any hon. Gen- 
tleman now advocate a return to that prac- 
tice, under which there was a discriminua- 
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| tion in the duties payable upon East and 
| West Indian produce. The Government 
| had, during the interval which had elapsed 
since the measure was first introduced 
| and the present time, applied itself to the 
| consideration of the question of the prac- 
ticability of distinguishing sugars by the 
standard of their quality. The inference 
; which they were entitled to draw, after 
i having consulted men of great experience 
in the trade, was, that from experience, 
iin respect to the great bulk of sugar ims 
| ported, there was, in reality, no such diffi. 
‘enlty as was apprehended in some quar- 
j ters as to discriminating quality. The 
principle of discrimination was not an un. 
just one, If, however, they abandoned it 
now and determined to have an equal rate 
of duty, in his opinion they never could 
revert, to the principle again. If the ex. 
| periment were to be tried at all, let them 
‘determine to try it at once; for if they 
abandoned it now they could never resort 
to it on any future occasion. He was on 
‘the whole decidedly of opinion that the 
experiment should be tried, because the 
| principle involved was just. He trusted 
also that experience would amply prove that 
the difficulties in the way had been vastly 
|overrated. Considering that by far the 
greatest quantity of sugar consumed in 
this country was imported iato but four 
ports, and that into the three ports of 
London, Bristol,and Liverpool was brought 
the greatest portion, by bringing the off- 
cers of these ports into close communica- 
‘tion with each other, and by directing the 
special attention of the Board to this par- 
‘ticular and important subject, he hoped 
that it was quite possible to establish a 
‘unity of action in respect to the determi- 
nation of quality, which might be so ap- 
plied that the trade might not be sub- 
jected to great inconvenience or delay. 
‘Such was the conclusion which he had 
' been led to draw from the inquiries which 
‘the Government had instituted since the 
, subject bad been last brought under the 
consideration of the HWouse. The prepon- 
‘derance of opinion was in favour of trying 
the experiment ; and if the principle in- 
volved was admitted to be a just one, the 
‘opinion of the House, he was sure, would 
be in favour of trying the experiment. He 
was led to understand that a considerable 
change might be expected to be speedily 
introduced into the mode of carrying 00 
the sugar business, He had reason to 
i believe that new machinery, uew inge- 
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puity, and new capital were about to be 
conjointly applied to the cultivation of 
sugar. They were not to argue of the 
future state of the trade from what was 
now past. Every estimate must be made 
with more or less uncertainty; but he 
could not help thinking that both in the 
East and West Indes they were about to 
have the manufacture of sugar greatly im- 
proved, and that there would be a conse- 
quent tendency to have a sugar of a 
lower quality than refined—yet still 
nearly approaching to refined—brought 
into this country. If that were the case, 
the policy of a discriminating duty would 
only appear the stronger. It appeared 
to him, under such circumstances, still 
more urgent to establish a new distinc- 
tion; nor was he quite sure, that by in- 
troducing a new classification they would 
multiply inconvenience. If there were 
only two classes of sugar, constant efforts 
would be made in order to get the sugar 
which by improved means of production 
would approach almost torefined, admitted 
at the lower rate of duty, escaping alto- 
gether the higher duty payable by refined 
sugar. But if they established a new 
class, with a 16s. 4d. duty, instead of a1 4s. 


duty, that sugar which they would have 
some scruple in treating as refined sugar, 
they would have no scruple in subjecting 
to the intermediate duty of 16s. 4d., that 
is, to the duty between the 14s. duty and 


the duty on sugars refined. He would 
again repeat that as the present was the 
fitting time for trying the experiment, 
and as the principle of discrimination 
was admitted to be a just one, he trusted 
that the House would now resolve to carry 
out the principle, rather than, by aban- 
doning it now, abandon it altogether. 

The Resolutions were then read seria- 
tim. On coming to the third Resolution, 

Sir William Clay said, that the Motion 
he should propose to the Committee 
would differ slightly from that of which 
he had given aotice. The Committee 
having agreed to the first and second Re- 
solutions, had affirmed the principle of 
classification ; and it was not, therefore, 
competent for him to moot that question a 
second time, which he should have done 
by moving his Amendment in its original 
shape. Preserving, therefore, its princi- 
ple, he should now move simply, that in 
liew of 12. 8s. on white clayed Foreign | 
sugar, and 1/, 3s. 4d. on brown, that the 
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and on the latter 18s. 8d. per cwt., being 
a reduction in each case of 4s. 8d. per 
cwt. on the Government proposition, and 
leaving a mean differential duty in favour 
of the British Colonial sugar of 5s. 10d. 
per cwt. instead of 10s. 6d., as proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He felt the 
strongest confidence that he could show 
to the Committee sufficient grounds for 
the Amendment he proposed. It would 
be in the recollection of the Committee 
that the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government had stated 
as one of the main elements of his scheme 
of finance, as one of the chief reasons 
which should induce the House and. the 
country to consent toa renewal of the 
Income Tax, the reduction which its conti- 
nued imposition would enable him to effect 
in the cost of an article so important as 
sugar to the comfort and enjoyment of 
every class of the people. By his success 
in this reduction of price, therefore, the 
merits of his financial scheme must in a 
great measure be tested. If the people of 
this country were to endure for an indefi- 
nite period the pressure of a tax so objec- 
tionable as the Income Tax, the House 
ought at least to be assured that the pub. 
lic received the promised equivalent. Had 
they any such security? He thought it 
under the scheme of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at least problematical. If the an- 
ticipations of the right hon. Gentleman 
as to the increase of consumption were 
well founded, it was quite certain the 
public would not get the promised re- 
duction. One or other of the two results 
contemplated by the right hon. Gentle. 
man would fail of occurring; either the 
consumption would not exceed the pro- 
duce of our own Colonies, and then little 
or no Foreign sugar would come in, and 
the revenue would fall greatly short of his 
anticipations, or the consumption exceed- 
ing the supply from the British Colonies, 
the price would rise, and the public would 
not get the full advantage of the reduc- 
tion of the duty. The right hon. Gentle- 
man calculated on an increased consump- 
tion in this country of 50,000 tons in 
round numbers: about equal to a twelfth 
or thirteenth part of the entire quantity of 
sugar annually consumed in the world. The 
effect of an increased demand to such an 
extent must be an increase of price. Of 
that increase the British Colonists would 
partake—they would be the first to par- 
take, indeed—as the increased demand 
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would first press on the English market. 
It would be hazardous to predict what 
would be the degree of that rise of price— 
it would depend mainly, of course, on the 
extent of the increase in the demand. If 
that increase were as great as was antici- 
pated by the right hon. Gentleman, the 
rise of ptice would certainly not be incon- 
siderable. Already since the promulga- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman’s scheme, 
there had been, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newark had said, 
an advance in the price of British Colonial 
sugar, the average price, by the Gazette 
of the week preceding the announcement 
of the Budget, being 28s. 23d.; and the 
average of last Friday’s Gazette, 30s. 2d., 
or an advance of 2s. per cwt. If the price 
should advance 3s, to 4s. more—no im- 
probable supposition, for he was led to 
believe, that throughout Europe there 
seemed a tendency to advance the price 
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of sugar—then the consumer would be de- | 


prived of fully one-half the advantage of 
the remission of duty of 11s. 3d. percwt. ; 
for if the price rose 5s. 7d. per cwt., 
he would gain but 5s. 7d. per cwt. in 
price, one-half the amount of the duty 


remitted, the other half going into the | 


pockets of the Colonial proprietors. But 
were not the people of England entitled 


to the benefit of the whole reduction of the | 


duty, that benefit for which they paid so 
dearly by consenting to the continuance of 


the Income Tax? Such assuredly were the | 
'to call the natural price of the article, 


sentiments of the right hon, Gentleman 


when he brought forward his Budget. He | 


then promised the House and the public 
that he would effect a reduction of 13d. or 
lid. per lb. in the price of sugar. He (Sir 
W. Clay) believed that he would have no 
chance of fulfilling that promise if he per- 
sisted in maintaining the differential duty 
he had proposed. 
other hand, be enabled to fulfil his en- 
gagement if, in giving, by his large reduc- 
tion of duty, to the British Colonists an 
extended market, and with it an advance 
of pricej he took from the monopoly prive 
as much as he added to what might be 
called the natural price of their produce. 
It was with the view of effecting this ob- 
ject, and thus protecting the public, that 
he brought forward the Amendment he 
was about to propose to the Committee. 
This appeared to him to be peculiarly the 
fitting moment to consider what should be 
the differential or protecting duty which it 
was expedient to impose on Foreign su- 


He would, on the} 
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gars in favour of the British Colonies. Ip 
1841, 12s. per ewt. protecting duty had 
been proposed, the rates on British and 
Foreign sugars in the Budget brought 
forward by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Portsmouth being 24s. to 
36s. respectively. The protecting duty 
in the Bill of last year was 10s. 6d. But 
at both those periods the cireumstances 
were widely different from those under 
which they were now ealled on to legis. 
late. At the former, it was proposed to 
admit all Foreign sugar, slave as well as 
free-grown, and there was co reduction of 
duty on British Colonial sugar. Now, the 
British Colonies were protected from the 
competition of slave-grown sugar, and at 
how high a rate that protection ought to be 
valued they might learn from the speech 
the other night of the right hon. Gentles 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who told the House that to permit the in» 
troduction of slave-grown sugar, as pros 
posed by his noble Friend the Member 
for London would be to produce a_ price 
of sugar so low, as to throw half the 
estates in the British West Indies out of cul. 
tivation. Again, last year, although slave 
grown sugar was excluded, there was nore- 
duction in the duty on Br'tish Colonial; 
there was now a very large reduction, and 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke confidently 
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| of a great increase of consumption, which 


must of necessity be followed by an ad- 
vance of price—of what he had ventured 


They were clearly, therefore, in new cite 
cumstances, and fairly at liberty to con- 
sider what should be the protection which, 
in fixing the Sugar Duties, it would be 
just and expedient to award to the British 
Colonial interest. He was quite aware of 
the difficulty, not to say the impossibility, 
of giving any very precise or perfectly 
satisfactory reasons in this, as in all other 
cases, for fixing the amount of a duty 
imposed solely for the purpose of protec- 
tion. The duty which would afford sul- 
ficient protection to ove Colony, might be 
inadequate as to another. Even in the same 
Colony, estates differently circumstanced 
would need very different degrees of pro- 
tection, But did that difficulty attach to 
his proposition alone? Did it not, on the 
contrary, press with tenfold greater force 
on the right hon. Gentleman opposite? If 
he felt difficulty in explaining the precise 
grounds on which he was willing to givé 
to our Colonies a protection of 6s. 10d 
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per ewt., the right hon, Gentleman must 
find incomparably greater in justifying a 
protecting duty of almost double the 
amount. The protecting duty proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman was in reality 
most onerous, and its effect—its clear 
and undeniable effect—in pressing on the 
public, enormous. That the price of the 
whole sugar consumed in this country 
would be enhanced by the full extent of 
the differential duty—supposing the con- 
sumption exceeded the supply from our 
own Colonies—was a position not ad- 
mitting of an instant’s doubt. This had 
been shown most clearly both by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Manchester, and 
his noble Friend the Member for London, 
in former debates on the Sugar Duties, 
and again to-night ; but the principle was 
so important, that he might be forgiven 
for re-stating it in a single sentence. If the 
supply from our own Colonies was insuffi- 
cient for the consumption, and they 
wanted any Foreign sugar, they must give 
for that sugar, first the price at which it 
could be imported free of duty, and, se- 
condly, the duty. Thus, if Foreign free- 
labour sugar could be laid down here at 20s. 
per ewt.—if the duty were the same as on 
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British sugar, 15s. 2d. on the mean—it 
would cost the consumer 35s. 2d. per 
ewt.; but if the duty were (as was in- 
tended) 253. 8d. on the mean, it would 


cost him 45s. 8d. per cwt. But as there 
could not be two prices for the same 
article in the same market, the price of 
all sugar must be 45s. 8d., and the public 
would thus pay 10s. 6d. per cwt. more 
than, but for the differential, they would 
need to pay on all the sugars they con- 
sumed, 10s. 6d. on 250,000 tons, the 
probable consumption, agreeably to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s calculations, 
amounted to 2,625,000/.—an enormous 
burden to lay on the people of this coun- 
tty, when it was recollected that of that 
sum 200,000/. at the utmost would go 
into the Exchequer, and the rest into the 
pockets of the Colonial proprietors, Was 
there any justification for so large a pro- 
tection—a protection amounting, if his 
hon. Friend the Member for Manchester 
Were right, to more than 100 per cent. on 
the prime cost of the article. He (Sir 
William Clay) believed that his hon. 
Friend was right, at least as regarded the 
East Indies, the Mauritius, and possibly 
British Guiana, in saying that the prime 
Cost of sugar in those Colonies did not 
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exceed 10s. per cwt. His accuracy, in- 
deed, was scarcely denied in that parti- 
cular. Was it rational to think that those 
Colonies required a protection of 100 per 
cent. on the prime cost? and with regard 
to the West India Colonies, it should be 
recollected that, by the exclusion of slave- 
grown sugar, they were saved from the com- 
petition of their most formidable rivals, viz., 
Cuba and the Brazils. As against China, 
Manilla, and Java, they had the difference 
of freight, and the advantage of the better 
condition of their sugars, from the shorter 
voyage, in addition to whatever protec. 
tion in the shape of duty the House should 
think fit to award. If the Committee 
agreed to his proposition, they would 
have a protection for it of 5s. 10d. per 
ewt., or 51. 16s. 8d. per ton, 50 per cent., 
probably on prime cost; and then a further 
protection of from 1/, 10s. to 2/. per ton, 
from the circumstances to which he had 
referred. Would it be said, they could 
not grow sugar under such encourage- 
ment? He (Sir William Clay) thought 
that whosoever said so was a most dan- 
gerous friend to the West India proprie- 
tors. With regard to the East Indies, 
there could not be a doubt that the pro- 
tection he proposed would be amply suf- 
ficient. It appeared that Java and Ma- 
nilla sugar, equal in quality, perhaps, to 
the average of Muscovado, or East India, 
could be laid down here at 20s, per cwt.; 
if from that sum be deducted freight, 
charges, and the importer’s profit, the 
prime cost could not greatly exceed 10s. 
per cwt. But would the House believe 
that in British India, with labour as cheap, 
with a soil as fertile as in those countries, 
and with all the advanteges of British 
capital and skill, the growers of sugar 
could not, with a protecting duty of 
5s. 10d. per. cwt., or 50 per cent, on 
the prime cost, compete with the planters 
of Java or Manilla? It should not be 
forgotten, moreover, that the producers of 
sugar in British India would always have 
a very great advantage over their rivals 
in those countries in one very important 
particular, viz., in the rate of freight and 
in finding ships always ready to take 
their produce. The traffic from this eoun- 
try, both in passengers and goods, would 
always be on the export voyage to the 
ports of British India; and ships, having 
discharged their outward cargoes in those 
ports, would of course be offered by their 
captains and consignees to go home di- 
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rect from thence on lower terms than if 
they had to seek cargoes at Java or Ma- 
nilla. For these reasons he was of opi- 
nion that the duty he proposed was as 
much as it was fair to call on the people 
of England to pay, or prudent for the 
Colonists to require. He used the word 
prudent, advisedly ; for he entertained 
the most profound and sincere conviction, 
that it was not for the interests of the 
Colonists themselves, and especially the 
West India Colonists, to seek for a larger 
protection than that which the duty he 
proposed would afford them. Not only 
would a higher protection excite feelings 
of dissatisfaction among the people of 
England, which would render more pro. 
bable every year the success of such Mo. 
tions as that of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Manchester, but a far more im- 
portant consideration remained behind. 
The Colonists, in seeking to retain so 
great a protection, were hastening the ad- 
vent of a time when no differential duty 
would avail them, and when they must be 
content with the prices which they could 
obtain—not in the English market, but in 
the market of the world. That time would 
have arrived when the British Colonies 
should produce more than this country 
could consume, and the surplus would 
have to find a market in other countries. 
He need not remind the House that the 
price which that surplus, however small, 
could obtain in the other markets of 
Europe, would govern the price of the 
whole supply to the English market. And 
was that time far distant? He believed 
it was at hand; he believed that but few 
years would elapse before British India 
would furnish sugar more than sufficient 
to make up for any deficiency in the sup- 
ply of the other British Colonies. India, 
with its boundless extent of fertile land— 
its swarming, laborious, and docile popu- 
lation—was destined, ere long, to afford 
a practical solution of the problem as to 
the comparative productiveness of slave 
and free labour. From a mean annual 
export of from five to ten thousand tons, 
India had, in ten years, advanced to an 
export which last year was 55,000 tons, 
and in the present year would probably 
not be less than 70,000. The West India 
proprietors would do well to look to this 
consideration. Was it well to apply the 
present enormous stimulus to their gigan- 
tic rival? Would it not be more pru- 
dent to moderate the present tendency to 
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investment of British capital in the growth 
of sugar in India, and allow themselves 
somewhat a longer time to prepare for 
that period, which must ultimately come, 
when their only security would be found 
in their own economy and good Mmanage- 
ment, and the consequent cheapness of 
production. Nor did he think the present 
state of the Sugar Duties a wholesome 
one for India herself; the stimulus was 
too great, and would end at last in the 
revulsion always consequent on protection 
and monopoly. He had only further to 
trouble the Committee with one or two 
remarks as to the effect which his propo. 
sition, if adopted by the Committee, 
would have on the Revenue. That effect 
would be trifling compared with the be- 
nefit it would confer on the public. The 
difference between the duty in the Reso- 
lutions on the Table and that which he 
was about to propose was 4s. 8d. per cwt. 
in the mean on the respective duties on 
British and Foreign sugar, or 4/. 13s. 4d, 
per ton. This difference would amount 
to 4,6661. 13s. 4d. on 1,000 tons, and if 
the quantity of Foreign sugar required to 
make up the deficiency of our own Colo. 
nial growth should, as the right hon, 
Gentleman supposed, be 20,000 tons, the 
loss to the Revenue would be 93,0001. 
But the saving to the public would be at 
the same rate of 4/. 13s. 4d. per ton on 
the whole quantity consumed, 250,000 
tons, agreeably to the right hon. Gentle- 
nan’s calculation, or no less a sum than 
1,166,700/. It was true, that if, with the 
right hon. Gentleman, he were to assume 
that the larger portion of the 20,000 tons 
of Foreign sugar to be admitted were to 
come in at 28s., the loss to the Revenue 
would be larger than he had stated; but 
it was clear, he apprehended, that little 
or no sugar would come in at the higher 
rate of duty, and that in this respect the 
anticipations of the right hon. Gentleman 
would be wholly disappointed. The right 
hon. Gentleman had more than once 
stated that he was making a bold experi- 
ment in finance by the large reductions of 
duty he had proposed. He thought that 
it was so in some particulars—the very 
article of sugar, for instance, He was 
disposed to think that he hazarded a great 
amount of revenue without sufficient ob- 
ject; but, at all events, let the public 
have the full benefit of the experiment, as 
they paid its price in the continuance of 
the Income Tax. Let the House take 
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care that what the State lost, in the shape 
of diminished duty on sugar, was really 
gained by the people in diminution of 
rice. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the hon. Gentleman had stated that the 
protection proposed now was less than 
had been proposed under any former 
scheme submitted to the House, but 
doubted whether the consumer would de- 
rive any advantage from it. In_his opi- 
nion, the benefit of all protective duties 
must be divided between the producer and 
consumer, and the consequence of such a 
measure as that which was now proposed 
would be to bring into this country a very 
large supply of sugar, which, he believed, 
would give to the consumer very nearly 


the whole amount of the reduction of 


duty. The rise or fall in price of any 
article must necessarily depend not merely 
on the differential duty, but on the extent 
of supply afforded for increased consump- 
tion: and as they had reason to antici- 
pate that in the course of the ensuing 
year there would be from our own posses- 
sions in the East and West, and from 
those Foreign countries that could bring 
sugar into this country, a supply far be- 
yond the anticipated increase of consump- 
tion, and leave a considerable surplus, he 
did not think it necessarily followed, as 
the hon. Gentleman had inferred, that the 
fact of an increased consumption would 
necessarily lead to an increase of price. 
The hon, Gentleman anticipated, on the 
contrary, that the price would be en- 
hanced to the consumer to the full 
amount of the differential duty. Upon 
that point he did not agree with him, for 
the reasons he had stated. As to the 
precise amount of differential duty to be 
fixed, it must be observed that this mea- 
sure was a continuation of that to which 
the House agreed in the last Session ; 
but the experiment of the introduction of 
Foreign sugar not baving been fully car- 
ried into effect, he thought they were 
bound by the decision of previous years, 
and that they ought to adhere to that 
amount of differential duty. Nothing 
could be more unfortunate with a view to 
an ample supply of sugar in this country 
than to throw discouragement upon the 
efforts of those who were engaged in the 
cultivation of sugar in our possessions in 
either quarter of the globe; and, there- 
fore, he thought that by giving a higher 
duty than the hon. Gentleman thought 
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under the circumstances was necessary, it 
was an error entirely on the right side. 
For these reasons he could not agree with 
the right hon, Gentleman in the proposal 
he had made. 

The Committee divided on the Question 
that the duty on white clayed sugar be 
ll, 3s. 4d. Ayes 69; Noes 152: Ma- 
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Mr. Milner Gibson observed, that this 
was a very high rate of duty to impose 
upon Foreign, as compared to Colonial 
molasses. What became here of the 
10s. 6d, protecting duty ? If they imposed 
a duty upon Foreign molasses in propor. 
tion to the value of the article, there 
ought only to be 7s. on Foreign when 
there were 5s. on Colonial molasses. He 
asked to deal at least with molasses as 
they dealt with sugar. Here, he said to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, was an oppor- 
tunity for them to give relief to the agri- 
cultural classes, and at the same time to 
adhere to the principle laid down by the 
Government itself. He moved that the 
duty on Foreign molasses be reduced to 
7s., in order that they might adhere to the 
principle laid down by Government. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served that the House had already deter- 
mined that sugar raised by slave labour 
should be excluded by a duty short of 
prohibition. By admitting molasses in 
the proportion that molasses bore to sugar, 
and acceding to the hon. Gentleman’s 
proposition, they would reverse the deci- 
sion the House had come to on a former 
debate, for they would be giving facilities 
to admit molasses raised by slave labour, 
Would the hon. Gentleman say that mo- 
lasses would be brought to them from 
Java and Manilla? If any hon. Gentle 
man on the Ministerial side of the House 
were to propose as a means of relieving 


| agricultural distress, that molasses from 


Java and Manilla should be allowed to 
come into this country at a low duty, for 
the purpose of relieving that distress, the 
proposition would be treated by the hon, 
Member for Manchester with the ridicule 
it deserved. 

Mr. Hume observed that though they 
excluded the molasses of some countries 
on the ground of its being the produce of 
slave labour, molasses produced in the 
same way would, as in the case of sugar, 
come in from others. It was cruel and 
unjust to the great mass of the people of 
this country to place difficulties in the 
way of the admission of an article of such 
general consumption. 

Mr. M. Gibson would endeavour so to 
alter his Amendment as to meet the views 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
make the proportion between the duties on 
the different kinds of molasses the same 
as that on the different classes of sugars. 
He would substitute for the Amendment 
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he had already submitted — “ that for 
every cwt. of molasses the produce of 
China, Manilla, and Java, or of any coun- 
try, the produce of which should be ad- 
mitted by an Order of the Queen in 
Council under any Treaty of Reciprocity 
or otherwise, a duty of 7s. should be 
charged.” 

Mr. Warburton observed that if, as was 
generally understood, the sugar from Java 
and Manilla came to this country princi- 
pally in a state more or less refined, a 
smaller amount of molasses would result 
from the manufacture of that sugar; it 
would be necessary, therefore, to look to 
an increased supply from other countries. 
The Amendment now proposed was in the 
same proportion as the proposed daties on 
sugar, and he thought, therefore, there 
could be no objection to it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, if 
it should be found that the proportion was 
the same, he should be willing to intro- 
duce the Amendment at a future period, 
in the shape of a clause in the Bill; as 
this would be a reduction of duty that 
would be the most convenient mode of 
dealing with it. 

Amendment withdrawn. Resolution a- 
greed to. 

Op the Question that the new rate of 
duties shall commence “‘ from and after 
the 14th of March next,” 

Mr. W. Williams observed that if the 
new rate of duties came into operation so 
soon, great loss would be entailed on the 
refiners and others who had large stocks 
on hand, There was certainly no neces- 
sity for the Bill coming into operation be- 
fore it received the Royal Assent. Unless 
the right hon. Gentleman consented to 
allow a drawback upon the sugar in hand, 
he (Mr. Williams) would move as an 
Amendment, that the “ 5th of April” be 
substituted for the 14th of March. 

Mr. Hume hoped his hon. Friend would 
not prevent the public from deriving all 
the benefit they could receive from the 
proposed change. The only question was, 
whether the Government could allow the 
drawback up to a certain day ? 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the almost 
invariable practice in respect to reductions 
in Customs’ Duties was not to allow a 
drawback. If it were allowed in one case, 
it was quite clear the principle must be 
admitted in all, and this would open the 
door to fraud and lead to great inconveni- 
thee. The Government proposed that the 
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existing rates of duties should continue 
till the 4th of March, thus giving one 
month from the first announcement of the 
proposed alteration until it was carried 
into effect, for the parties to dispose of 
their stocks on hand, giving them the ex- 
elusive command of the market during 
that time. That notice, he held, was suffi- 
cient; and he appealed to the House not 
to refuse to give the public the advantage 
of the intended reduction from the time 
proposed by the Government. He did so 
on the ground, that it was known to the 
trade that the Government would propose 
an alteration in the Sugar Duties at an 
early period of the Session, and at the 
same time that they would deal with the 
Income Tax; and to show what was the 
feeling of the parties engaged in the trade, 
he would state to the Committee that he 
had received a memorial, signed by some 
seventy houses in London, including that 
of Baring, Reid, Irving, and Co., by the 
chairman and deputy-chairman of the 
East India Company, the agent for Bar- 
badoes, the chairman of the East India 
Association, and of the West India Asso- 
ciation of Glasgow, the chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, by 
merchants of Blackburn, of Bristol, and of 
almost every other place interested in the 
sugar trade, signed, in fact, by almost 
every house in the sugar trade. He had 
received this memorial in December or 
January last; and the memorialists, after 
deprecating leaving of the question in a 
state of uncertainty, and showing the ef- 
fects of uncertainty upon the trade, con- 
cluded by praying that any further mea- 
sure that might be in the contemplation of 
the Government as to the Sugar Duties, 
should be announced at the earliest possi- 
ble period after the meeting of Parliament, 
and come into operation at the earliest 
possible period. The Government had 
assented to the prayer of that memorial, 
and had at the earliest meeting of Par. 
liament brought forward the‘plan for al- 
tering the Sugar Duties, and had con. 
nected it with the Income Tax. The Min- 
isters had acquiesced in the proposal of 
those parties, and they had given a month 
from the day of the announcement of the 
plan before it was proposed to carry it 
into effect; and he trusted that Parlia- 
ment would agree with them in the pro- 
priety of this course. 

Mr. Williams said the parties who had 
signed the memorial were principally those 
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who were connected with the import of 
sugar—not the refiners. The right hon. 
Baronet allowed the drawback on glass, 
and why not on sugar? 

Mr. Thornely said it was clear that 
those who had signed the memorial were 
not of that class that would suffer most. 
There was the class of wholesale dealers, 
upon whom a great hardship would be 
inflicted, and who had paid the full duty 
upon sugar now in bond upon the faith 
of an Act of Parliament, which enacted 
that the existing rate of duties should 
continue until the 5th of July. 

Mr. Sheil had received a letter from a 
grocer of Clonmel stating, that as there 
was no bonding warehouse in that town, 
he and others had taken out and paid the 
duty upon a large quantity of sugar for 
home consumption, and that they would 
be very seriously injured if no drawback 
was allowed. Now, the case of the gro- 
cers of Clonmel would be that of the 
grocers of every other town similarly cir- 
cumstanced. Though the great mer- 
chants of London and Liverpool might 
not be affected by the change taking 
place before the Sth of July, the period 
guaranteed by the existing Act, the case 
was different with the grocers and small 
dealers. 

Dr. Bowring concurred with the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), that to allow 
a drawback in this case would tend to 
great embarrassment. He admitted there 
might be individual cases of hardship, but 
he did not see how practical effect could 
be given to the principle of drawback in 
all its details in every case in which re- 
duction of duty took place. 

Viscount Ebrington said, that to allow 
the drawback on the sugar in bond, on 
which the duty had been paid, could not 
lead to any fraud, or occasion inconve- 
nience. 

Viscount Sandon agreed in the policy 
of announcing the change, and carrying 
it into effect at an early period; but he 
was at the same time aware that there 
were many who did not expect that it 
would take effect so soon. The retail 
dealers, he believed, assisted each other; 
but the wholesale dealers of Liverpool, 
who had signed the memorial which he 
had presented to the right hon. Baronet, 
stated in a petition they had forwarded 
to him (Viscount Sandon), that they 
would be great losers unless a drawback 
were allowed. 





Mr. Trelawny wanted to know whether 
a drawback had been allowed in 1830, 
when a reduction bad been made under 
similar circumstances. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that it was true that in 1830 a drawback 
of 3s. had been allowed, but he denied 
that the circumstances of the two cases 
were similar. In 1830 no notice had been 
given, as in the present case, of the early 
period at which the alteration would take 
place. With regard to allowing the draw. 
back on sugar in bond, the general prac. 
tice was not to pay the duty until the 
article was actually wanted; and of 
course it would until then remain in bond, 
the duty being unpaid. Therefore, in this 
respect, he did not apprehend any great 
inconvenience. On the other hand, if 
they allowed a drawback, after the pay- 
ment of the duty, they offered an encou. 
ragement to fraud; and if it were allowed 
on sugar, there was no reason why the 
principle should not apply to every other 
article on which a reduction of the Cus- 
toms’ duty was effected. His noble Friend 
(Lord Sandon) said the wholesale dealers 
of Liverpool had not signed the memorial 
to the Government, and were consequently 
ignorant of the early period the duties 
would come into operation; but it gould 
not be supposed that they would be un- 
aware that such a document was in course 
of signature. He had had complaints 
from the retail dealers, stating that the 
wholesale dealers—the holders of large 
stocks—had, immediately the proposed 
change became known, ruised the price of 
their sugar 2s. per cwt., which they (the 
retail dealers) were compelled to pay. 
Then with regard to the refiners, for this 
right they had less ground to demand a 
drawback than any other class of the sugar 
trade, for it was well known that the re- 
fining of sugar was carried on by a very 
few persons comparatively; that it required 
large premises, a considerable capital, and 
large and expensive machinery; there 
therefore was little fear uf competition, 
and it was quite clear we could not obtain 
refined sugar from any other quarter for a 
long time tocome. They, therefore, hav- 
ing the public completely under their con- 
troul might charge their own price, and 
guard themselves against loss; and if @ 
drawback were allowed, the money s0 paid 
would be thrown away by the public. See- 
ing this, and that the memorial to which 
his right hon, Friend (Sir R. Peel) had 
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referred, was signed by the merchants of 


all the great towns in the kingdom, he 
saw no sufficient ground for extending 
the time beyond the 14th of the present 
month, 

Mr. Bright contended that the only 
way to prevent the constant injuries which 
these frequent alterations inflicted, was to 
settle the Sugar Duties permanently, and 
that could only be done on the principle 
of free trade. 

Colonel Fox believed that five weeks, as 
the period of the new duties coming into 
operation, would be an arrangement that 
would satisfy the refiners. He would 
propose that the date should be the 25th 
of April. 

Mr. Bramston thought the case of the 
refiners required some consideration at 
the hands of the Government. He de- 
nied that they could raise the price to the 
consumer, which right hon. Gentlemen 
seemed to suppose; for it was not to be 
imagined that the people would consent 
to pay a higher price. It must be re- 
membered also that only three-fifths of 
the sugar that went to the refiners came 
out as refined sugar—the rest was refuse, 
and the loss the refiner would sustain on 
that would more than counterbalance any 
increase in price they might put on the 
refined article. 

Viscount Ebrington thought the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was sufficiently 
answered by his own Resolutions, for he 
charged five or six different rates of duty 
upon sugar refined coming into Great 
Britain and Ireland; of course, if no re- 
fined sugar came in those Resolutions 
would be inoperative. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proved too much for his own 
case, for if the price of refined sugar was 
to be raised to the consumer, what benefit 
would be derived from the continuance of 
the Income Tax ? 

Mr. Hindley thought it was quite right 
not to give a general drawback, but he 
considered this was a case in which the 
Government ought to give an extension of 
time to the parties. 

Sir R. Peel hoped the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel Fox) would not di- 
vide the Committee, as it was of the ut- 
Most importance that there should be no 
delay in bringing the measure into opera- 
tion. The memorial which had already 
been referred to, set forth the most pow- 
erful arguments why they should come to 
an immediate and final settlement of the 
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question. The memorialists alleged that 
the present state of uncertainty as to the 
period on which this alteration of duties 
was to take place, had already given rise 
to a system of adulteration of sugars, the 
evil of which would be augmented every 
day so long as that uncertainty conti- 
nued. 

Mr. Hume would advise his hon. and 
gallant Friend not to press his Amendment 
to a division. It was important to the 
community that this measure should come 
into operation on the 14th of March, 
otherwise between that and the 25th of 
April great detriment would be done to 
the commercial transactions of the coun- 
try. 

Colonel Fox consented to withdraw his 
Amendment, leaving the responsibility of 
the injury done to individuals to rest with 
the Government, 

Amendment withdrawn. 
agreed to. 

House resumed, 
to be reported. 


Resolution 


Resolutions ordered 


Justices’ CLERK4 AND CLERKs OF THE 
Peace Bitx.] Sir J. Graham proposed 
to take the Second Reading of this Bill 
that night, on the understanding that the 
discussion or the Bill should take place 
in Committee after the Easter recess. 

Mr. Escott said, this was a very impor- 
tant measure, and it was impossible that 
this question could be properly discussed 
without entering into a rather intricate 
question—how far the fees for which ano- 
ther system of payment was to be provided 
by this Bill were authorized by law or jus- 
tice. This Bill provided a totally ditfer- 
ent payment for the officers of the different 
courts. Before entertaining that question, 
it was necessary to ascertain whether the 
existing fees were just and legal. This 
was, therefore, not a question to be dis- 
posed of at that time of night, and he 
pressed on his right hon. Friend the im- 
portance of postponing the second reading. 
He would not consent to the second read- 
ing of the Bill without having first a full 
discussion of the principle. In thirty-two 
counties, and in seventy-four municipa- 
lities, the fees in question had been abo- 
lished altogether by the magistracy, thus 
proving that it was in the power of the 
courts to do away with the evil, if they 
were only prepared to perform their duty, 
and render the interference of the Legis- 
lature unnecessary. 

S . 
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Mr. Henley said, it was a very in-| that I may be duly understood upon this 
convenient practice to pass over the) subject, I shall begin by very shortly calling 
principle of a Bill on its second read-; your Lordships’ attention to the position in 
ing, and to reserve that part of the dis- | which thosespersons who profess the Jewish 
cussion for the Committee, where de-! religion legally stand, in respect to some 


tails only were wont to be considered. 

Sir J. Graham said, if there were any 
real objection to read the Bill at that late 
hour, he would not press it. At the same 
time, he must observe, that the Bill dif- 
fered inno respect, nor did it contain any 
new principle, as contradistinguished from 
a Bill of the same nature which he had 
laid upon the Table of the House at the 
close of the last Session; and surely hon. 
Members could not complain that they 
had not had time to make themselves 
masters of the provisions and principle of 
that Bill. The Bill contained the seeds 
of a saving to the county rates and to the 
public which was very considerable in its 
amount. He would not, however, press 


the measure to a second reading on that 
occasion, 

Second reading deferred. 

House adjourned at one o'clock. 


* 
meet 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 10, 1845. 


MinuTES.) Britis. Public. —1* Pauper Lunatics (Ire- 


land) Amendment. 

2*- Jewish Disabilities Removal. 

3" and passed :—Constables (Scotland). 

PeTITIONS PRESENTED. By Bishopof London, and Lord 
Brougham, from Scarborough, and a great number of 
other places, for the Suppression of Intemperance.—By 
Bishop of London, from Uxbridge, fur the Suppression 
of Seduction and Prostitution. — From Attorneys of 
Courts at Westminster, practising at Oswestry, for the 
Substitution of Declarations in lieu of Oaths. — From 
Bath, against the Insolvent Debtors Amendment Act.— 
By Lord Monteagle, from parties professing the Jewish 
Religion, for the Removal of all Civil Disabilities.—By 
Duke of Wellington, from Land Proprietors of Basing- 
stoke, for Protection to Agriculture. 


Jewish Disawitities Removac Birt.) 
The Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading having been read, 

The Lord Chancellor said: My Lords, 
I rise for the purpose of moving the Se- 
cond Reading of this Bill, and as I do not 
anticipate any effective opposition to this 
measure, I shall confine myself to the task 
of stating very shortly what are the mo- 
tive and object for which it is introduced. 
The motive and object are to get rid of 
some anomalies, and some inconsistencies, 
and I may be permitted to say, some ab- 
surdities with respect to the admission of 
persons professing the Jewish religion, to 
corporate oflices in this country. In order 


| of the offices held under the Crown. It js 
well known to your Lordships that not only 
| is there no objection to any person profess. 
ing the Jewish religion being placed upon 
' the Commission of the Peace for a county, 
| but that he may hold the important and 
i very responsible office of county magis. 
'trate. There are many recent instances 
iin which appointments of that description 
| have been made ; [ allude in particular to 
Sir Moses Montefiore, who is at present a 
justice of the peace for the Cinque Ports, 
and a magistrate for the county of Kent, 
and, within a very short period, the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Middlesex. 
A noble Marquess, a Friend of mine, re. 
commended that Sir Moses Montefiore’s 
name should be inserted in the Commission 
of the Peace for the county of Middlesex, 
and it was inserted accordingly. This, 
my Lords, is not a solitary exception. Mr. 
Salomons several years ago, at a time when 
the noble Lord below me (Viscount Mel- 
bourne) held the office of Principal Mi- 
nister of the Crown, was placed in the 
Commission of the Peace for the county of 
Kent. Another gentleman of the Jewish 
religion, of the name of Lousada, a most re- 
spectable person, is, at the present moment, 
a magistrate for the county of Devon: 
while another of the name of Cohen, also 
‘of the Jewish persuasion, is a magis- 
trate for the county of Sussex. Now, 
my Lords, I have never heard of any com- 
plaint made of these appointments ; 1 be- 
lieve they have been generally approved of. 
I have never heard that any of these in- 
dividuals have misconducted themselves in 
the discharge of the duties which this re- 
sponsible office imposed upon them. On 
the contrary, | believe they have uniformly 
conducted themselves with perfect pro- 
priety, and that everybody has approved 
of these appointments. But, my Lords, 
it is not merely to the Commission of the 
Peace that the appointments of persons 
professing the Jewish religion are confined. 
They may hold the office of Deputy Lieu- 
tenants of the different counties in this 
Kingdom. Mr. Salomons is a Deputy 
Lieutenant, and Mr. Rothschild is also 4 
Deputy Lieutenant. Nay more, my Lords, 
by Parliamentary sanction, and by Parlia- 
mentary authority, persons of the Jewish 
religion are eligible to the office of High 
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Sheriff of the different counties of Eng- 
land—nay, my Lords, they are not only 
eligible, not only capable of being appuinted 
to the office of High Sheriff, but they are 
bound, when appointed, to discharge the 
duties of that office. And when we come 
to corporate offices of a similar nature, we 
see that a person professing the Jewish 
religion is liable to be appointed Sheriff, 
for instance, to the City of London, and 
that if he refuses to accept the appoint- 
ment, he, I believe, according to the 
Charter of the City, is liable to a very 
heavy pecuniary penalty. This, my Lords 
is the position of persons professing the 
Jewish religion with respect to high 
and prominent offices in this country. 
Now, weall know that the appointment to 
the office of Sheriff for the City of London 
isa stepping-stone, a passport to the office 
of Alderman, when such office becomes 
vacant, The person who conducts himself 
with propriety in the office of Sheriff, who 
discharges satisfactorily to his fellow- 
citizens the duties of that office, and who, 
in the discharge of those duties, wins their 
esteem and regard, neturally aspires to the 
honour of becoming an Alderman. All 
these circumstances are taken into consi- 
deration, and have great influence and ef- 
fect, when the office of Alderman, to which 
he so aspires, becomes vacant, and weigh 
strongly in favour of such anindividual when 
he offers himself to his fellow-citizens as a 
candidate for that office. Will you, then, my 
Lords, impose upon particular individuals 
the responsibility of a burdensome office, the 
filling of which, according to the natural 
course of things, would lead to the ap- 
pointment to other and higher stations, not 
only as a reward for the services so previous- 
ly rendered, but also as a testimony of the 
good conduct of the individual in the dis- 
charge of the onerous duties of that office 
—will you, my Lords, compel that indivi- 
dual to accept, as a preliminary, this office, 
and oblige him to discharge its burdensome 
duties, and then exclude him from that ap- 
pointment to which alone he looks as the re- 
ward for the good conduct he has shown in 
the situation which you have compelled him 
to accept? Nothing, my Lords, can be more 
unjust—nothing more impolitic ; because 
nothing can be more impolitic or unwise 
than to diminish the motives for good con- 
duct and for exertion in the discharge of 
the duties of this highly responsible office. 

ut, my Lords, not only is this exclusion 
Unjust in itself, but the manner in which 
tis effected is equally objectionable. In 
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what way is this exclusion effected? A 
gentleman conducts himself well in the si- 
tuation of the Sheriff of London—he ob- 
tains the esteem and approbation of his 
fellow-citizens— the office of Alderman 
becomes vacant—he is a candidate for that 
office; he is unanimously elected by his 
fellow-citizens as a reward for his past 
conduct ;—being elected, he goes to the 
Court of Mayor and Aldermen to be ad- 
mitted into his office ;—he offers to take 
the oaths usually required by law ;—the 
answer is, “ You must, in addition to this, 
make a subscription, and a declaration as 
required by the 9th of George IV.” He 
says, ‘ What does it require?” ‘ Why it 
requires that you shall solemnly declare 
that you will not use any privileges, autho- 
rity, or influence which you may acquire 
by reason of your appointment to the office 
of Alderman in any way detrimental to the 
Protestant religion, or to the Protestant 
Church, as by law established.” He 
replies—‘‘ All this I am willing to declare, 
in the most solemn manner. | am willing 
to do it, if you require it, under the 
sanction of an oath.” “ But (says his 
interrogator) you must subscribe the de- 
claration ‘upon the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.” “Upon the true faith of a 
Christian! You know it is impossible 
that I can subscribe it with such a clause. 
You know that it isa mockery. You know 
that if I did so subscribe it, it would not add, 
in my conscience, in the slightest degree to 
the obligation imposed upon me by the de- 
claration.” This, my Lords, is a species of 
mockery. If it be wise to exclude these 
persons from corporate and other offices, 
exclude them by direct legislation. Let 
me suppose an attempt made to introduce a 
Bill into Parliament for that purpose. Here 
is an individual filling, upon the authority 
of the Crown, the office of magistrate for a 
county, capable of holding the situation of 
Deputy Lieutenant for a county, capable 
of being elected to, and, if elected, bound 
to serve the office of High Sheriff—one 
who has been educated in the City of 
London, who has been brought up in com- 
mercial pursuits, and who is intimately 
acquainted with the local and general in- 
terests of that city—one who has served 
the oflice of Sheriff for the city, and who 
is a candidate for the office of Alderman. 
Let me suppose these things, and then let 
me suppose that a Bill should be brought 
in saying that any person who may have 
been eligible to all these offices, and who 
may have actually fulfilled all these offices, 
32 
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if he be a professor of the Jewish religion, 
shall not be capable of being elected to the 
office of Alderman. Isit possible that your 
Lordships, or that any other body of rea- 
sonable and just men, could sanction such 
a measure? If, then, vou could not sanc- 
tion it when it should be proposed to you 
directly, I am quite satisfied you must be 
of opinion that you ought not to sanc- 
tion it or support it when it is endeavoured 
to be effected by indirect and circuitous 
means. If your Lordships were acquainted 
with the nice distinctions that have been 
drawn upon this subject, they would ex- 
cite your Lordships’ surprise. It turns 
upon the construction of certain words in 
the Act. What are the words of the Act? 
That “The declaration must be made 
within one month before, or upon the ad- 
mission to the office.” Much learned ar- 
gument has been spent upon the meaning 
of the word “upon.” The question came be- 
fore the Court of Queen’s Bench ; and what 
was the decision of that Court? Thecase was 
argued with great ability by my noble and 
learned Friend near me (Lord Campbell), 
in support of the opposition made to the 
appointment of a gentleman of great re- 
spectability to the office of Alderman. But 
the Court of Queen’s Bench was of this 
opinion—that when that gentleman ten- 
dered himself to be admitted, the Court, 
consisting of the Mayor and Alderman, 
were bound to tender him the oath. If 
they had tendered him the oath he would 
have been admitted, and installed in his 
office; and if he afterwards neglected to 
subscribe the declaration, he would have 
been protected by the annual Act of In- 
demnity, which was passed for the very 
purpose. If that had continued to be law, 
and if the decision of the Court of Queen's 
Bench had been a correct decision, it would 
have been quite unnecessary for me to ad- 
dress your Lordships on this occasion, or to 
have presented this Bill to your notice. 
But the parties were dissatisfied with that 
decision ; it was brought before the Ex- 
chequer Chamber ; the decision was re- 
versed upon a Writ of Error; and that 
Court was of opinion that it was necessary 
that the declaration should be made at the 
time of the admission. It held that the 
Court of Mayor and Aldermen had the 
power to prescribe the order in which the 
different proceedings should take place ; 
they had prescribed that the declaration 
should be taken in the first instance before 
the oaths of office were administered, and, 
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dered the election altogether void. What 
was the inference from this state of things? 
Why, that the Court of Aldermen, who 
had nothing whatever to do with the elec. 
tion, who had no voice in it, may, by or. 
dering that the declaration shall be made 
in the first instance, exclude a particular 
individual from the office of Sheriff, and 
then afterwards, at a subsequent election, 
by not requiring the declaration to be 
made before the oaths of office are admini- 
stered, may admit a favoured person who 
may have been returned quite contrary to 
the charter, and quite contrary to the spirit 
of the whole proceedings—thus giving to 
the Court of Aldermen the whole control 
over an election in which they have no 
voice-and no concern whatever. I do not 
say that this is absolutely a clear case of 
construction, or that the decision of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench was the correct 
one, but that decision has been practically 
acted upon, and prevails in many parts of 
the country ; for your Lordships will find 
that in many corporations where the same 
law prevails, persons of the Jewish religion 
do fill the office of Alderman. For instance, 
in the town of Birmingham, where the 
oath of office is administered in the first 
place, and the declaration is made after. 
wards, the parties take the oaths of office, 
and are thereby admitted. They after- 
wards omit making the subscription and 
the declaration, and they are sanctioned in 
this by the Act of Indemnity. There is, 
in consequence of this mode of proceeding, 
a member of the Jewish religion at this 
moment an Alderman of Birmingham. 
Precisely the same rule prevails in other 
corporations—there is an Alderman of the 
Jewish persuasion in the town and borough 
of Portsmouth, so also in the town of 
Southampton, and in other places. Such 
is the interpretation put upon the law, 
and such is the necessity of legislating upon 
the question. The object which I have in 
view is to get rid of this anomaly, and to 
place the law upon a distinct and clear 
footing—that every man may know the 
ground upon which he stands, and that 
there may for the future be no difference 
of construction, and no practical difference 
in the admission of persons to office be- 
tween the corporation of the City of Lon- 
don and the other corporations of this Em- 
pire. The mode in which I propose to ef- 
fect this is a mode well known to your 
Lordships. I propose that where the de- 
claration is to be made and subscribed 
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words “upon the true faith of a Chris- 
tian,” shall, in the case of persons professing 
the Jewish religion, be omitted. Have you 
done this upun former occasions? Un- 
doubtedly you have. You have done it in 
favour of the Quakers—you have done it 
in favour of the Moravians—you have done 
it in favour of the Independents—and you 
have done it in favour of a class of persons 
known by the name of Separatists. You 
have done it by express legislation in fa- 
vour of all these different sects. You have 
declared that where a declaration is re- 
quired to be made by persons of any of 
these different persuasions having scruples 
of conscience, and where the words “ upon 
the true faith of a Christian” are inserted 
in the declaration, those words shall be 
omitted. But then I shall be told that this 
applies to Christians; that all those per- 
sons whom I have named are. all different 
sects of Christians; and it will be said to 
me, “‘ You wish to apply the same law to 
persons professing the Jewish religion.” 
But, my Lords, this is no novelty. The 
same exception has been made applicable to 
that description of persons as to those I 
have just named. In the first place, it 
was considered desirable that persons 


professing the Jewish religion should 


not be excluded from filling the office 
of High Sheriff. In consequence of this, 
an Act of Parliament was passed, de- 
claring that persons professing the Jewish 
religion, and who should be nominated 
Sheriffs, should not be required to make 
that declaration. But more pointedly still, 
in times less liberal than the present, times 
when persons saw more dangers and were 
more disposed to yield to chimerical ap- 
prehensions than now, an Act of Parlia- 
ment, the 10th George I., (called the Act 
of Abjuration) was passed, in which it was 
considered that the words, ‘I make this 
declaration solemnly and on the true faith 
of a Christian, so help me God,” should be 
omitted as regarded persons professing the 
Jewish religion. I shall be told, perhaps, 
that that was only a temporary Act, that 
it has expired, and that no attempt has 
been made to renew it. That is true ; but 
for what reason, upon what ground, has 
there been no attempt to renew it? Sim- 
Ply, because its renewal became unneces- 
sary in consequence of the Annual Indem- 
nity Act. Therefore, it remains upon the 
Statute Book as an Act expired, it is true, 
but an Act setting us an example which I 
am persuaded your Lordships will follow. 
But that is not the only Act of the kind. 
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There is an Act of Parliament now in 
force precisely in the same terms, and di- 
rected to the same object ; an Act passed 
in the 13th year of the reign of George 
I]., for the purpose of enabling Foreign 
Protestants to become naturalised in our 
Colonies. It was represented that persons 
professing the Jewish religion would be 
deprived of the benefit of that Act, because, 
before they could obtain their letters of 
naturalisation it was necessary for them to 
sign the Oath of Abjuration. It was, 
therefore, enacted that when such persons 
desired to obtain the advantage of that 
Act, the oath should be administered to 
them, striking out the words “ upon the 
true faith of a Christian.” Therefore, my 
Lords, not only in the case of Christians, 
but in the case of Jews, this exception has 
been made by the authority of Parliament 
in the distinct cases to which I have re- 
ferred, of an Act of Parliament which has 
expired, and an Act of Parliament which 
is now in force upon the Statute Book. 
Have I then made out a case to support 
the measure I have submitted to your 
Lordships’ consideration? My Lords, I 
have thought it right to rest this measure 
upon the limited grounds I have set forth. 
They may by some be thought to be 
grounds too narrow and limited ; but, my 
Lords, I have done this advisedly. I am 
anxious that this measure should pass, and 
the other Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment share in that anxiety. We are 
desirous, therefore, of not resting it upon 
those great views of general policy which 
might admit much matter of controversy, 
of difficulty, and of doubt; and in the 
consideration of which the particular mea- 
sure might be forgotten and lost. Upon 
these grounds and principles, then, I have 
rested the measure, and so resting it, I have 
not entered as I might have done into any 
details regarding the course which has 
been taken by foreign countries in respect 
of their inhabitants professing the Jewish 
religion. I will say nothing, then, of 
what has taken place in France, in Bel- 
gium, in the United States, and, above all, 
in Holland, where for a great number of 
years persons of the Jewish persuasion 
have, without restriction, been admitted to 
high offices, and where not only has no 
public inconvenience been felt therefrom, 
but where the principle has, as 1 believe, 
met with the full and general concurrence 
of all persons of liberal and enlightened 
minds. Less liberal has been the policy of 
the Austrian States regarding the Jews, 
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But in Germany, Prussia has set the ex- 
ample, and there persons of the Jewish re- 
ligion are admitted into the Schools and 
Universities, and are permitted to read lec- 
tures in the Universities, and to take de- 
grees. Most admirable and instructive 
have been the results, for some of the most 
eminent and learned of men, distinguished 
in literature and science, have thereby been 
reared. I may here be permitted to read 
to your Lordships a short passage of a 
letter which I have received in answer to 
a communication from my own, from a 
person well acquainted with all the details 
with respect to this liberality on the part 
of Prussia. He says,— 

“The civil disabilities have been removed 
in Prussia earlier than in any of the other 
German States. This, and the admission to 
the schools, have had the effect of showing the 
superiority of the race in intellectual activity 
and power. Jews, converted and unconverted, 
hold the highest places in civil life, and those 
who occupy eminent places are greatly out of 
proportion, in point of numbers, if we compare 
their numbers with the rest of the popula- 
tion.” 

This letter, my Lords, is confirmatory of 
what I have stated as to the benefits con- 
ferred upon literature and science in that 


part of the world by the course taken by 
Prussia of relieving her Jewish subjects 


from their disabilities. Nothing is more 
unjust than the degradation suffered by 
the Jews, and there appears no reason why 
you should not remove those disabilities 
and restrictions from which that very de- 
gradation arises. I think I have said 
enough to induce your Lordships to pass 
this very limited measure, and I will now 
content myself with moving the Second 
Reading. Before I sit down, however, I 
may state that I have had occasion to re- 
view some of the ancient Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to persons of the Jewish re- 
ligion, and | have felt it my duty to direct 
the attention of the Criminal Law Com- 
missioners to these practically obsolete Sta- 
tutes, with a view to their removal, in 
common with others similarly inoperative. 
As an instance of these Acts I may cite one 
passed in the reign of Edward I., and en- 
titled De Judaismo, whereby Jews were 
confined to particular towns, and to 
particular districts in those towns, en- 
titled **The Services.” That Act also 
regulated the fashion of their outer gar- 
ments, and by it they were obliged to wear 
a badge indicating the religion to which 
they belonged, 1 think your Lordships 
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will be of opinion that such Acts ought no 
longer to disgrace our Statute Book, and 
that the Government have done wisely in 
directing the attention of the Criminal Law 
Commissioners to them, with a view to 
their abolition. The noble and learned 
Lord concluded by moving the Second 
Reading of the Jewish Disabilities Removal 
Bill. 

The Bishop of London said, he had ona 
former occasion opposed a measure of a 
similar character, principally because he 
had thought it likely to lead to the admis. 
sion of Jews into Parliament. It was not 
his intention to offer any opposition to the 
present measure, because, were he so dis- 
posed, it would only raise discussion, and 
excite angry feelings, and lessen the grace 
of the boon they were about to confer on 
this respectable body of men. He only 
begged it to be understood that he was not 
pledged to take the same course, if a Bill 
for admitting the Jews into Parliament 
should be brought in. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne expressed 
his happiness at seeing this proof of the 
advance of liberal opinions. Five years 
ago the noble and learned Lord now on 
the Woolsack, in perfect consistency with 
all he had now stated, presented a petition 
from one of the most respectable citizens 
and merchants in London, Mr. Salomons, 
who by the anomalous and—he (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) would venture to re« 
peat the term, because it had been em- 
ployed by the noble and learned Lord— 
the absurd state of the law, was precluded 
from holding that situation to which his 
fellow citizens had elected him. The 
noble and learned Lord did not then, by 
the expression of his opinion, give sufli- 
cient encouragement to their Lordships to 
apply then to the evils set forth in that 
petition that remedy which now, after five 
years, it was to be hoped their Lordships 
would unanimously approve. More than 
that, after that petition had been so pre- 
sented, the noble and iearned Lord on the 
Woolsack stated that he saw no means, 
consistently with their Lordships’ opinions, 
of applying a remedy, unless a measure 
were sent up to them by a large majority 
of the House of Commons. He (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) wished to consider 
the subject carefully separated from that 
ulterior object to which the right rev. Pre- 
late had alluded, and adverted to the sub- 
ject only for the purpose of impressing 

upon their Lordships, and upon the coule 
try, the advantage of keeping public atten 
‘ 
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tion fixed upon these anomalies and ab- 
surdities, that when the subject should 
have been fully considered, they should be 
prepared for their removal, when it could 
be effected with no prospect of inconve- 
nience to the public, or of injury to the 
Constitution. And what was more in- 
jurious to the public interest, while it was 
unjust to individuals, than that one of the 
most respectable men in England, one who 
had been entrusted to fill the responsible 
otlice of Sheriff, who in some counties was 
admissible as a Magistrate, while in others 
he was excluded—for even in that point of 
detail the law was anomalous and incon- 
sistent—should not, when elected as Alder- 
man, be allowed to take part in municipal 
proceedings in that capacity. There was 
no possibility of maintaining these exclu- 
sions, unless it could be shown that their 
abolition would be inconsistent with the 
public safety. He knew of no other prin- 
ciple by which any branch of Her Majesty’s 
loyal subjects should be excluded from par- 
ticipating in the benefits of the Constitu- 
tion—benefits to be given to all persons 
loyal in their character, and who were 
willing to subscribe to such declarations as 
were not inconsistent with the faith they 
held, and which it would be absurd to ex- 


pect that they would be induced to abandon, 


with a vicw to civil advancement. He 
had heard with great satisfaction the de- 
claration by the right rev. Prelate, that he 
would not oppose the Bill, which it was 
to be hoped would receive their Lordships’ 
unanimous consent. 

Lord Brougham entirely concurred with 
all that had beea said by his noble and 
learned T’riend on the Woolsack and by 
the noble Marquess. He rejoiced that the 
Bill had been brought in, and hoped that 
it would pass their Lordships’ House with- 
out a dissentient voice; and the other 
House of Parliament, if not with perfect 
unanimity, at least by a very large ma- 
jority, A doubt was entertained by some, 
whether the present measure went far 
enough. He hoped the time would come 
when a more general Bill would be intro- 
duced in favour of his fellow-citizens of 
the Jewish religion ; but nothing appeared 
to him more judicious than the course 
taken by his noble and learned Friend in 
confining the Bill before them within its 
present practical limits. It would be most 
unjust in him (Lord Brougham), after 
having been a coadjutor, both in London 
and elsewhere, with the important and 
powerful persons who were the subjects of 
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the present Bill, if he did not take the 
present and every other opportunity of re- 
cording his sense of the generous, cha- 
ritable, and magnificent conduct of that 
most respectable class of Her Majesty's 
subjects, whenever any aid was required 
from the ample resources of their cha- 
ritable and enlightened industry in pro- 
moting useful objects, without regard to 
sect, and although not their own sect, but 
Christians, were to profit by their act. 
They had never exhibited a disposition to 
draw that invidious distinction ; but their 
hands were ready and their purses open 
whenever they regarded the work to be 
done as good. He never saw them thus 
acting without feeling a degree of shame, 
he might say of contrition, to press on his 
spirit, when he reflected on the return that 
we Christians made them, doing evil that 
good might come, contrary to our own 
faith and morality, by keeping them out 
of, he would not say their privileges (for 
that looked Jike favour), but the strict 
rights to which they were entitled as 
fellow-citizens and loyal subjects of the 
Crown. 

Lord Campbell congratulated the House 
upon the change that had taken place 
among their Lordships upon this subject. 
In 1828, when the Corporation and Test 
Acts were repealed, a Bill came from the 
other House which would have allowed 
Jews to be admitted Members of every 
corporation in England, That Bill was 
supported by the Chief Justice of the 
Kiye’s Bench; but it was decided by a 
large majority of that House that Jews 
ought not to be members of any corpora- 
tion in the country; and for the purpose 
of excluding them, the words, ‘* upon the 
true faith of a Christian” were inserted. 
In 1837, when Mr. Salomons was elected 
sheriff, he (Lord Campbell), then Attorney 
General, brought in a Bill to allow him to 
serve that office in a Municipal Corpora- 
tion, without that declaration, and he con- 
fined that Bill to the single case upon the 
analogy of sheriffs in counties, who not 
being required to make that declaration, it 
was reasonable that sheriffs in corporations 
should also be able to fill the office with- 
out being called upon to make it. That 
Bill passed the House of Commons, and it 
had the good luck also to receive the sanc- 
tion of their Lordships; but he felt certain 
that if he had extended the measure a 
single line further it would have bzen re- 
jected. It was to the honour and the in« 
terest of the country that Jews should not 
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labour under their present disabilities, and 
he hoped that this was only an instalment 
—a large one—of a more general and com- 
prehensive measure. He would propose 
no Amendment or addition now, but he 
trusted his noble and learned Friend would 
some time come down and inform the 
House that there was an anomaly in the 
law that should be wiped away—that, as 
the law stood, a Jew might become Lord 
Mayor, that he might sit upon the Bench 
in the Criminal Court, that he might be a 
member of a corporation, that he might sit 
in the Common Council and Court of Al- 
dermen and legislate there, and that, con- 
sequently, being thus trusted and esteemed, 
it was an anomaly that he was not per- 
mitted to represent the people in Parlia- 
ment and assist in the legislation of the 
country. 

The Bishop of London, as there had 
been some reference to a perfect unanimity, 
wished to explain that he was no party to 
the measure; but that he did not oppose 
it, because he did not desire to raise a dis- 
cussion and stir up angry feelings. 

Lord Colchester wished, in consequence 
of the noble Lord (Lord Campbell’s) obser- 
vation, “ that he regarded this Bill as only 
an instalment of a larger measure,” to 
guard himself against the supposition that, 
in assenting to this Bill, he was altering 
sentiments which he had before expressed, 
that he did not think it right that Jews 
should sit in the Legislature or the Privy 
Council. 

Lord Redesdale, referring to the Bill of 
1841, said that its words were open to a 
more extensive construction than those of 
the present Bill. 

Bill read 2* and committed. 


Pavrer Lunatics 1n IrEvanp.] Lord 
Monteagle brought in a Bill for the amend- 
ment of the laws respecting Pauper Luna- 
tics in Ireland, whose condition the noble 
Lord said required the interference of Par- 
liament. The Bill was in accordance with 
the unanimous Report of the Committee. 
He should be happy if the Government 
would introduce a better measure; but as 
Chairman of that Committee, he felt that 
he could not consistently with his duty 
allow the subject to rest longer. 

Bill read 14. 

House adjourned. 
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Property Tax. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 10, 1845. 


Minutes.] Bitus. Public.—Reported.—Property Tax; 
Consolidated Fund (8,000,0002.). 

Private.—1°. West of London and Westminster Cemetery 
Company; Bridgeton Municipal and Police ; Edinburgh 
and Hawick Railway; North British Railway. 

2°. Manchester and Salford Waterworks; Bradford Gas; 
Scarborough Water; Scottish Central Railway ; Surrey 
and Sussex Roads (Sunday Toll); Forth and Clyde Na- 
vigation; Lynn and Ely Railway; Ulster Railway Ex- 
tension; Cambridge and Lincoln Railway; York and 
North Midland Railway (Goole Branch); Southampton 
Docks ; Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway; Oxford and 
Rugby Railway; Newcastle and Berwick Railway; West 
Cornwall Railway; Eastern Counties Railway (Cambridge 
and Huntingdon Line); Fisher Lane (Greenwich) Im- 
provement; Belfast and Ballymena Railway. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Captain Meynell, and Mr. 
Shaw, from a great number of places in Ireland, for En- 
couragement to Church Education Society.—By Colonel 
Lowther, from Appleby, for better Observance of the 
Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Alderman Copeland, from Penk- 
hull, and by Mr. Fox Maule, from General Assembly of 
the Free Church of Scotland, against any further Grant 
to College of Maynooth.— By Mr. Goulburn, from 
Hastings, for Amendment of Law relating to Rating of 
Tithes ; from University of Cambridge, against Union of 
St. Asaph and Bangor.—By Lord H. Vane, from Com- 
mittee of Auxiliary Anti-Slavery Society (Darlington), 
against Importation into Colonies of Hill Coolies.— By 
Mr. Bankes, Mr. Cartwright, Sir H. Halford, and Mr, 
Maunsell, from Landowners and others, of Dorchester, 
and several other places, for Agricultural Relief from 
Taxation. — By Sir H. Halford, from Solicitors and 
others, of Leicester, for Repeal of the Stamp Duty on 
Attorneys’ Certificates. — By Mr. Trotter, from Land- 
owners and others, of Farnham, and by Mr. Abel Smith, 
from Maltsters of Ware, for Repeal of Malt Duty.—By 
Sir James Duke, from Merchants and others, of Boston 
(Lincolnshire), and by Mr. Osborne, from Chipping Wy- 
combe, against Renewal of Property Tax.— By Mr. 
Cowper, from Labouring Men of Ashley, in favour of 
the Allotment System.— By Mr. Cholmondeley, Mr. 
Hughes, Sir W. W. Wynn, and Mr. W. Wynn, from 
several places in Wales, in favour of the County Courts 
Bill (1844).—By Mr. Greene, from Josiah Isles Wathen, 
of Bedford-square, for Production of Papers.—By Mr. 
Bright, from Reading, against Increase to Naval and 
Military Establishments.—By Lord Ashley, from Females 
of Downham Market, for Alteration of Law relating to 
Promiscuous Intercourse.—By Mr. Brotherton, Mr. P. 
Carew, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Mitcalfe, Mr. Mor- 
rison, Mr. Strutt, and Mr. Walker, from a great number 
of places, for Diminishing the Number of Public Houses 
—By Mr. Wawn, from South Shields, for Alteration of 
Law relating to Railways.—By Sir G, Clerk, from Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Forbes Mackenzie, from Dunblane, and by 
Mr. Hume, from Brechin, for Improving the Condition 
of Schoolmasters (Scotland).—By Mr. Ald. Humphery, 
from Inhabitants of St. Saviour, Southwark, for Aboli- 
tion of Tolls on Waterloo and other Bridges. 


IncoME AND Property Tax.] Report 
on the Property Tax Bill was brought up. 

On the Question that the Amendments 
be read a second time, 

Mr. C. Buller rose for the purpose of 
moving the following Amendment :— 

“That the circumstances under which the 
renewal of the Income Tax is at present pro- 
posed, are such as to render it exceedingly 
improbable that Parliament will have the 
power of dispensing with its continuance at 
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the end of three years; and that it is there- 
fore the duty of this House to take care that 
the Tax be imposed in a form in which its ope- 
ration shall be less unequal and inquisitorial 
than it now is.” 


He said, that in bringing before the House 
once more the general question of the cir- 
cumstances under which it was called upon 
to pass the Income Tax Bill, he could 
only say, that he was not attracted to the 
task by any peculiar interest that the House 
had shown in the subject—by any vivacity 
that had animated their discussions, or by 
any hope that he was to be backed by a 
vigorous and consistent course of conduct 
on the part of those who agreed with him 
in opinion. But there really appeared to 
have been so much more even than the 
usual amount of confusion in their debates 
—the more they had discussed the matter, 
and the further they had got into the mea- 
sure, they had advanced so much deeper 
into a perfect maze of misunderstanding 
and inconsistency, that he was determined 
to give the House one opportunity of ex- 
plaining to the country, and even to it- 
self if it could, for what purpose—under 
what circumstances—on what principles 
—and for what period this tax was to be 
imposed. The expediency of imposing 
the tax at all—the form in which it is to 
be assessed—in fact, every question involved 
in the policy of the present measure— 
all turned on the one fundamental ques- 
tion of the period during which it is likely 
to be required; for on this one point 
depends whether they were to submit, 
in @ moment of national exigency, to 
all the injustice and injury of a rough levy 
on each man’s means, or whether they 
were to adopt a tax on property with all 
that equitable deliberation and nicety, 
which would be required to adapt so great 
a change to the feelings of the country and 
the general system of taxation. And on 
this most important point, their declara- 
tions and explanations reflected on a be- 
wildered and anxious people no light but 
the pale and flickering gleams of their own 
general indecision and want of purpose. 
The right hon. Baronet alone seemed to 
have the settled purpose of getting his tax 
without amendment, and without discus- 
sion ; and to pursue this object with un- 
deviating constancy. All the rest of them 
appear to be mastered by his energy, and 
to be ready at his bidding, to vote a tax 
of which they all declared their disapproval 
on grounds which they all declare to be 
untrue. As far as he could judge, for 
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instance, the great body of the Gentlemen 
opposite seem to be generally averse to an 
Income or Property Tax altogether ; and 
had declared, with their usual independence 
and self-reliance, that they would never 
consent to the renewal of the tax, if the 
right hon. Baronet had not assured them 
that it would not be wanted beyond three 
years. Never was so much hope hung 
upon so very faint an assurance ; for when 
the right hon. Baronet was pushed on 
this point the other night, all they could 
get from him was, that he did’nt despair 
of doing without the Income Tax at the 
end of three years. And such is the 
touching confidence of his supporters—who 
have, they say, had great reason to rely on 
his professions—that on this assurance of 
an absence of despair, they venture, in the 
face of facts the most glaring, and proba- 
bilities the most startling, to vote for the 
tax, without really one ray of hope of being 
relieved from it at the end of three years. 
On this side they were a little more shrewd 
than to rely on any human assurances on 
such a matter; and saw that the financial 
policy of the right hon. Baronet must ne- 
cessitate the continuance of the Income 
Tax beyond the period for which he now 
asks it. But his Friends were not a bit 
more consistent. For though enamoured of 
the Property Tax, they feel the injustice 
and oppression of the tax on fluctuating 
incomes ; and they declare, that if it is to 
be permanent, it must be most materially 
modified. Yet they vote for the Budget, 
which they see will make the tax perma- 
nent, and take no pains to effect any of 
the necessary modifications. But with all 
due respect for his noble and right hon. 
Friends on the front Bench below, he 
grieved to say he could not but think that 
when they had so completely demonstrated 
the vices of the Income Tax, they might 
just as well have voted against it ; and that 
when they had shown that it must inevi- 
tably be permanent, they might just as well 
have taken some pains to bring it intoa 
less oppressive shape. It would be useless 
on the present occasion to attempt to dis- 
guise that dissent which he had often ex- 
pressed from the very general opinion in 
favour of direct taxation. That there is 
very great justice in many of the abstract 
arguments in favour of direct taxation, 
which had been so ably stated by his 
Friends on this side of the House, he did 
not at all dispute ; and in truth, he might 
not be altogether disinclined to think that 
it would be wise and just to take great 
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pains to devise some equitable scheme of 
direct taxation, did it appear possible by 
that means to raise a large proportion of 
our revenue. But it must always be borne 
in mind, that they are obliged to raise at 
least fifty millions every year. Now it did 
not seem that his Friends had ever suffici- 
ently considered what proportion of this 
total amount it would be possible to raise 
by direct taxation. It must not be for- 
gotten that any Property Tax which may 
be imposed, is in truth an addition to a 
large amount already borne by us. A 
large proportion of the property of the 
country is charged with an amount of six 
or seven millions of direct taxes under the 
name of rates, and the tax-gatherer comes 
also for a considerable amount of assessed 
taxes. Taking all these things together, 
you may fairly say, that with an income- 
tax of 10 per cent., the tax-gatherer would 
come to a large proportion of the pro- 
prietary classes, and take directly in hard 
money not much less than a fourth or 
fifth of each man’s income. ‘This is car- 
rying direct taxation quite as high as 
would, even in the prescnt improved state 
of feeling on the subject, be very safe for 
public credit and the Public Service; and 
therefore the amount which could be 


raised by a tax of 10 per cent, and which 
they could hardly reckon at more than 
fourteen or fifteen millions, is the largest 
amuunt they could calculate on getting 


from an Income Tax. The great bulk of 
our revenue must, therefore, after all, be 
derived from indirect taxation ; and such 
being the case, our first object must always 
be to ameliorate our system of indirect 
taxation. And while indirect taxation 
must be our main reliance, he was strongly 
inclined to make it our sole reliance in 
ordinary times; to reserve the fourteen or 
fifteen millions of possible Income Tax as 
our resource in great national emergencies ; 
and to abstain from trenching on that fund 
except in periods of necessity. You can 
make neither Income nor Property Tax 
anything but unequal and vexatious; and 
it seems wise, therefore, not to resort to it 
except in those exigencies in which the ex- 
cited feelings of the nation wiil induce 
men to submit to much injustice and vexa- 
tion in order to give the Government the 
readiest and surest means of bringing a 
certain large amount of money into the 
Exehequer. And there is, undoubtedly, 
a great advantage, as a general rule, in 
letting the world know that this is a trea- 
sure held in reserve for great national exi- 
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gencies ; for that knowledge will be more 
effectual in deterring aggression even than 
the fortification of our coast, or the aug. 
mentation of our naval force. However, 
he would not trouble the House with any 
further discussion of the merits of direct 
taxation, because he would fairly admit 
that there were exigencies besides those of 
war, in which he would have recourse to 
it. There are great fiscal experiments in 
the revision of our system of taxation, for 
the sake of trying which he would cheer. 
fully submit to those evils for three years 
more, could he feel sure that it was only 
for that period. He spoke of such a revi- 
sion of our taxation as all thinking men 
have long regarded as required by justice, 
and counselled by expediency ; but which, 
whatever the probability of their ending in 
no diminution of revenue, no Minister 
would be justified in trying, without a 
certain margin of revenue to provide for 
the consequences of possible failure. Had 
the right hon. Baronet now come forward, 
and asked for the maintenance of the In- 
come Tax, with a view to trying the expe. 
riment of a Jarge and sound revision of our 
taxation, he would willingly have consented 
to subject the country for a while to the 
mischiefs of that tax, for the purpose of 
making a great effort to remove the greater 
mischiefs of our present unjust and impolitic 
system of taxation. ‘The admirers of the 
present Budget say that this is precisely 
what the right hon. Baronet has in view 
in measures which they are pleased to laud 
as peculiarly beneficial to the poor, and 
advancing the freedom of trade. Nor was 
he at all inclined to deny that these mea- 
sures are calculated to do great good ; or to 
refuse praise to what was being done, were 
he not impressed with a strong conviction 
of their having flung away a great and rare 
opportunity of doing very much better. 
He did not complain that the right hon. 
Baronet had actually misapplied his surplus 
to bad ends; but that he had not made a 
sufficient use of the great opportunity which 
the possession of so very large a surplus af 
forded; for it is by far the largest surplus 
which any Minister has had to rely on for 
effecting a revision of taxation. With s0 
large a surplus we are, for the first time, ene 
abled to deal with the great articles of our 
taxation. With a surplus of half a million 
or so you can deal with any of the 
minor taxes; but it is only when you have 
a surplus of three or four millions, that you 
can venture to meddle with the great 
sources of our Revenue. The Minister, who 
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has the rare good fortune of having such a 
surplus, is bound to make an effort worthy 
of the means placed at his disposal, and not 
to fritter them away in a multiplicity of 
petty changes, which he may as well effect 
separately, and which he will have many 
an opportunity of so effecting. This is what 
he complained of having been done on the 
present occasion. The right hon. Baronet 
had the means of effecting a great, if not a 
perfect reformation in our fiscal system—of 
effacing its worst blots, and of permanently 
augmenting the Revenue by lightening its 
pressure on the people; and that golden 
opportunity he had for ever thrown away. 
The great scandal of our fiscal system is 
the raising so large a proportion of our 
Revenue by an undue taxation of the arti- 
cles consumed by the masses, and which 
are either necessaries of life, or if luxuries, 
the luxuries of the poor. By imposing in- 
discriminate duties on the cheap articles 
destined for the poor, and the finer articles 
consumed by the rich, we in fact tax the 
expenditure of the poor at a far heavier 
rate than that of the rich; we cruelly cur- 
tail the scanty enjoyments of the poor, and 
we commit, at the same time, the gross 
financial impolicy of imposing taxes far too 
high even for purposes of revenue, and 
of thus checking consumption, and encou- 
raging a fearful extent of smuggling and 
fraud. With respect to this very tax on 
sugar, which has of late been so much dis- 
cussed, it appeared from the discussion on 
Friday respecting the famous question, 
whieh, after all, got no answer, that the 
average price of British Muscovado in bond 
is 345. per cwt., which, with the proposed 
reduced duty of 14s., would give a price of 
48s, the ewt. to the consumer, while the 
price of Brazilian Muscovado is 21s. the 
cwt,; so that taking duty and protection, 
we shall, even with our diminished rate of 
duty, raise the price of the poor man’s 
sugar to more than double the natural price 
of the article. The common kinds of tea 
cost 9d.a pound, the duty is 2s. 1d.; so 
that here by the tax, we raise the amount 
of the poor man’s luxury to near four times 
its natural amount, That of his coffee you 
more than double—that of his soap and malt 
you nearly double. The duty on tobacco 
Varies from six to sixteen times the prime 
cost of the article. ‘That on foreign brandy 
1§ 22s. 10d. per gallon on an article which 
Without the duty sells for 4s., being a duty 
Which raises the prices of the article more 
then six-fold, The same duty on foreign 
G8 raises the price twelveefold, These 
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duties on sugar, tea, coffee, soap, and malt, 
are heavy taxes on those enjoyments of the 
poor which we should most encourage. 
They diminish their limited enjoyments, 
not merely by depriving them of the power 
of purchasing, but by causing extensive 
adulteration, and the substitution of infe- 
rior articles, ‘Tobacco and spirits he would 
not deny to be proper subjects of taxation 
to the utmost extent to which it can be 
carried for the real interests of the Reve. 
nue. But he looked at the present taxes on 
these articles to be the very worst that we 
have, because they are carried preposte- 
rously beyond the rational limits of taxa- 
tion, and consequently produce a fearful 
amount of evil in extensive smuggling, and 
wholesale adulteration. All, or almost all, 
the demoralization, crime, bloodshed, ex- 
pense, and arbitrary regulations by which 
the Customs’ revenue is protected, may be 
ascribed to these two taxes. The valuable 
Report of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose on the tobacco duties presents a 
picture of fraud that is perfectly appalling ; 
and it would appear that the result of our 
heavy duties, after providing due encou- 
ragement for a large race of smugglers and 
fraudulent manufacturers, is to ensure 
two-thirds of what is smoked as tobacco in 
the United Kingdom being a compound of 
deleterious substances, and about one-third 
only of the real tobacco paying duty at 
the Custom-house. The diminution of these 
heavy taxes should always be the first object 
with every financicr of really enlightened 
views, and real regard for the great mass of 
the people, partly to put anend to the mis- 
chiefs of smuggling and systematic frauds, 
partly to place some innocent luxuries within 
the poor man’s reach. There is not one prac- 
tical authority, there is not one economical 
writer, who has not counselled the reduc- 
tion of these taxes as those on which it is 
most probable that greatly diminished duties 
would, in addition to these advantages, 
produce as large a revenue as that now 
collected. Reduce the duties on spirits 
and tobacco, for instance, so low as to re- 
move the inducement to smuggling and 
adulteration ; and your Exchequer will get 
a duty on the immense proportion which 
is pow smuggled, and that which will be 
required when the market is no longer 
supplied by adulteration ; and besides this, 
you will save half a million per annum in 
the expenses of your coast guard. But 
then, the answer always is, that to produce 
any real effect, we must very greatly re- 
duce all these taxes: and that it is not 
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safe to hazard the public credit on proba- 
bilities, however great, of increased con- 
sumption, in the case of articles which pro- 
duce so very large a proportion of our re- 
venue. To produce any good effect by 
lowering these taxes, we must lower them 
by one-half or two-thirds; and this is a 
dangerous experiment to try with taxes, 
each of which brings in several millions a 
year. For instance, the taxes on foreign 
spirits and tobacco, must, to try the ex- 
periment fairly, be lowered by at least three 
millions. This answer is very sound: 
these experiments ought not perhaps to be 
tried, except with a surplus of some mil- 
lions ; and it is but rarely that a Minister 
has sugh a surplus at his disposal. But the 
right hon. Baronet has: he is the first 
Minister that has had the opportunity of 
putting down the smuggler, and of bene- 
fiting the poor by reducing the great 
items of our taxation. And he has grappled 
with none of these articles, except sugar ; 
and that he has lowered to the certain loss 
of the Revenue, and probably with very 
little benefit to the consumer, because he 
has sacrificed consumer and revenue alike 
to the interest of the West India planters. 
A Budget that had dealt with any of these 
great articles of taxation, would really have 
been a boon to the millions, and furthered 
the soundest views of finance. Had the right 
hon. Baronet dealt boldly and rightly, in 
reducing any of the great taxes, the pro- 
bability is, that at the end of the three 
years he would have had the same surplus 
as he has now; that he would have been 
then enabled to repeal the Income Tax ; 
and that we should have had all the advan- 
tage of a great and successful experiment 
in finance. For that it would have been 
worth while levying the Income Tax for 
three years, even ,to run what risk there 
would be of its continuation after that. 
But they offered no such experiment. They 
offer a reduction of taxes proper enough to 
be reduced, no doubt, but not so pressing as 
to interfere with the present application 
of the large surplus to a great financial 
experiment, and such a reduction of taxes 
as can by no possibility restore the revenue. 
The Government told them very gravely, 
that they were to leave them the entire li- 
berty of repealing the Income Tax at the 
end of three years ; and the means which 
they offer is a Budget which sweeps off 
every farthing of revenue which, even with 
the aid of five millions of Income Tax, we 
have beyond our expenditure. They told 
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itself; but he found no one sanguine enough 
to entertain such hopes; and we must, 
therefore, look upon the present reduction 
of taxes as the only great experiment we 
shall ever have to try with the Revenue— 
the only return we get for rendering the 
Income Tax permanent. We were to pur- 
chase the permanent remission of certain 
taxes by taking the Income Tax as a per. 
manent substitute. He confessed he saw 
nothing in the offer at all adequate to the 
price demanded. It had been said that 
this was eminently a poor man’s Budget, 
Now, he had always observed that when 
anybody did not know what to say in 
support of any measure which he might 
have happened to propose, he invariably 
said that it was for the benefit of the poor 
man: and when some hon. Gentlemen on 
that side of the House had been determined 
to be delighted with the hon. Baronet’s 
Budget, and scarcely knew on what ground, 
they said it was the poor man’s Budget; 
but he declared he did not know how the 
right hon. Baronet had managed to reduce 
so many articles with so little direct benefit 
to the poor man. First, there was the 
sugar tax. Now, they were all agreed on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
that they could not have reduced any tax 
with so little advantage to the interests of 
everybody except the West India proprie- 
tors. He believed that there was not any 
body on that side of the House, always 
except the hon. Member for Dumfries, who 
was so enamoured of the Income Tax that 
he would rather see the proceeds thrown , 
into the sea than not have it—with the 
exception of the hon. Member for Dum- 
fries, there was not one Gentleman on that 
side of the House who would consent to 
the continuance of the Income Tax for the 
sake of the reduction in the Sugar Duty. 
Was it the abolition of the auction duty, 
the reduction of which was to benefit the 
poor man? Was he to gain by the re- 
moval of the tax upon exports? He must 
confess that it seemed to him that the ex- 
port duty must have been paid by foreign- 
ers, and that it was a very good thing to 
make the foreigner pay part of our taxes. 
But then there were the 420 articles of 
the Tariff. Now, he had looked at them 
all, and he could not conceive what the 
poor man was to gain. The right hon. 
Baronet would not give the poor mat 
corn —he would not give him butter ; but 
he would give him alum to adulterate 
his bread, and lard to adulterate his but- 
ter. Now, he did not know, unless it was, 
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perhaps, upon such articles as divi-divi, 
algandilla, and some other articles which 
nobody could tell him about, en what it was 
the poor man wasto gain. It was true that 
he had never before heard of those articles ; 
and he had no very longing desire to hear 
an explanation as to their qualities. Still, 
no one could pretend that they were arti- 
cles much consumed by the poor, or that 
the poor would be much benefited by a 
remission of the price of them. Then there 
was glass. Now, he believed the poor man 
would not benefit so much by the reduction 
of the price, as he would by having a better 
article. It was, however, an important arti- 


cle; though not the most important. Then 


there was cotton. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when very hardly pressed, had 
burst forth eloquently on the advantages 
which the poor man would derive from 
cheap fustians ; and the First Lord of the 
Treasury had dilated at length upon the 
advantages which the poor woman would 
derive from a cheap cotton gown. Now, 
he never grappled with either of the right 
hon. Gentlemen upon any matter which 
concerned millions. He left such amounts 


to the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but when 
they came to pence he could calculate. 


Let them imagine, then, a poor man dressed 
from top to toe in fustian—that is to say, 
with a fustian coat, a fustian waistcoat, 
and fustian trousers. Now, let them con- 
sider this subject scientifically ; let them 
come to weights and measures. He had 
made numerous inquiries, and had taken 
great pains to ascertain ; and he had come 
to the conclusion, that at the outside the 
weight of this dress would be four and a 
half pounds. He had been told that he 
must make an allowance of an additional 
half pound for waste. That would give 
five pounds as the quantity of raw cotton 
employed in the manufacture of the suit of 
fustian. The duty on raw cotton was five- 
sixteenths of a penny per pound; there- 
fore the poor man could save, on the suit, 
twenty-five-sixteenths of a penny, or one 
penny and nine-sixteenths. He then took 
the case of a woman’s gown. In that he 
had also made inquiry. He made allow- 
ance for waste, and he found that it would 
weigh about two pounds ; and the reduc- 
tion upon each woman’s gown would, 
therefore, be about three farthings. Sup- 
posing a woman, therefore, to have two 
gowns a year, she would save 12d. 
perannum. The two—the husband and 
wife—would have to be grateful to the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, therefore, for 
u saving of 3d.a year. His (Mr. Buller’s) 
own belief was, that they would never get 
their 3d.; for he believed that the poor 
consumer would never have a chance of 
getting this saving of 13d. on articles 
which cost altogether 13s. or 14s. But 
even if the poor man did save 3d. a 
year, yet it must always be borne in mind 
that he would have to pay 3d. a month, 
in the shape of taxes, to the West India 
proprietors. There could be no doubt 
that reducing the duty on glass and cotton 
would be useful to the poor man, as the 
means of increasing his employment. In 
the reduction of the duty on glass, the most 
important effects would be the sweeping 
away of the restrictive system in the Excise 
laws. But, upon the whole, considering 
the present state of the labouring classes, 
he thought the right hon. Baronet would 
have done them a greater service by 
diminishing the taxes that raised the 
cost of the necessaries of life. It must be 
recollected that this could not have been 
done without increasing their employment ; 
for a remission of taxes upon imports was 
as important in increasing employment as 
a diminution of the taxes upon exports. 
He did not believe that they could serve 
the cotton trade more effectually by sweep- 
ing away the tax upon raw cotton, than 
they would by sweeping away the taxes 
on tea; as that would enable the merchant 
to get a return from China. He could 
point to one or two other duties as most 
material for such an experiment; and al- 
though hon. Gentlemen might not agree 
with him in saying that the wine duties 
and the spirit duties were proper subjects 
for reduction, yet every body would agree 
with him that it would be well if, by re- 
ducing those duties, they could largely 
increase our trade with France, and estab- 
lish commercial relations, instead of those 
of rivalry and hostility. He thought that 
by reducing those duties, they would do 
double good to the poor man, by diminish- 
ing the cost of thenecessaries of life,and also 
increasing his .employment, by facilitating 
trade with foreign markets. Now, he would 
turn from the poor man, who was always 
uppermost in their hearts, but for whose 
benefit it was a singular thing they never 
could manage in any way to hit upona 
practical measure of relief—he would turn 
from the poor man to those who had to pay. 
It was constantly held out by the right hon. 
Baronet, that the reduction in duties which 
he was making was so great, that they 
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would makeup the Income Tax. Now, that 
was the oddest delusion that so sensible 
a Gentleman could well fall into. But the 
very same thing was said when the right 
hon. Baronet brought forward the Budget 
of 1842, He (Mr. Buller) made all kinds 
of inquiries—he asked every person whem 
he met what he thought about the reduc- 
tion caused by the hon. ‘Baronet’s Tariff. 
He said (to those who did not know him) 
that the right hon. Baronet was the greatest 
Minister they ever had—that he had lowered 
the price of everything ; but he could never 
get a single person toagree with him. He 
could not find out the man who had made 
up his Income Tax by the Tariff. What 
could any man gain by the reduction? 
Provisions had not fallen a bit, except, per- 
haps, hams, [“ Oh, ob.”] The hon. Members 
opposite had not made an articulate sound, 
but there was much meaning in that inarti- 
eulate agricultural sound of wailing over 
diminished prices. He had no doubt the hon. 
Gentlemen suffered much by the alterations 
in the Tariff; but he could assure them that 
those who resided in towns gained very 
little. He had gone through a nice calcu- 
lation upon the subject of sugar. He had 
taken the instance of a family having 5001. 
a-year. He found that they would have to 
pay 141. 13s. 4d. for Income Tax—that was 
positive—there never was any mistake 
about that. If such a family then consumed 
forty pounds worth of sugar in the year, they 
might save 25s., taking it for granted that 
they would save one penny a pound. He 
would not adopt the right hon. Baronet's 
calculation of three half-pence, for he 
thought that in dealing with a Minister’s 
calculations of the benefits likely to result 
from his measures, it would always be 
safer to take off than to add a far- 
thing, as the right hon. Baronet had 
done. He would say, therefore, that 
perhaps such a family as he had been 
speaking of might gain a penny per 
pound ; he did not think they would, but 
if they did gain 25s. a-year, that was 
to be set off against 14/, 13s. 4d. for In- 
eome Tax. Upon what else would they 
gain? 
the Budget—he had referred back to see, 
if he could, anything else by which the 
taxpayer would benefit. He did once think 
they must take out the Income Tax in physic. 
He supposed that made the hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. Wakley) so enthu- 
siastic about the Budget, in hopes that the 
poor man was to be drugged with cheap 
physic. His(Mr. Buller’s) belief, however, 
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was, that upon the interesting article of 
physic the druggist would pocket all the be. 
nefit. Well, next as to furniture, He would 
admit that there would be a great deal of 
saving upon furniture. If all England 
were composed of newly-married couples 
with a thousand a-year and upwards, he 
had no doubt that for a-year or two they 
would be able to make up the Income Tax, 
But, after all, was it not nonsense to call 
this a free-trade Budget, and to talk of 
making up the Income Tax when nearly 
all the great articles of general consumption 
—all the articles upon which a material 
saving might be made, were excepted from 
this free-trade Budget? The right hon, 
Baronet’s free trade put him in mind of 
the freedom of the press at Madrid, de. 
scribed by Figaro in the play of Beaumar. 
chais,— 

“ Provided,” he said, “one says nothing 
of the Government, or religion, or politics, or 
morals, or of persons in credit, or of the public 
amusements, one might print what one liked, 
subject to the revision of two or three cen- 
sors.” 

So the right hon. Baronet, provided we 
did not offer to bring in any corn, butter, 
cheese, provisions, tea, coffee, malt, sugar, 
tobacco, or spirits, would allow them to 
bring in what they liked, subject to inspec. 
tion and registration by two or three Cus- 
tom-house officers. It was nonsense to 
call this a free-trade Budget; it wasa 
monopoly Budget. What he always un- 
derstood by free trade was, that it was 
the taking off protective duties. Which of 
the protected interests had the right hon, 
Baronet touched? Ife had touched the 
bristles and the lard of the great predomi- 
nant interest, and some other twopenny- 
halfpenny articles; but he had not inter- 
fered with the protection of a single really 
important article. He did not interfere 
with any great interest; the only in- 
terest which he had at all touched was 
that of the West India proprietors, and he 
terfered with their protection only to raise 
it. The right hon, Baronct was doing the 
work of the monopolists most effectually. 
He was sweeping away the surplus which 
might have enabled him to give free trade 
to aconsiderable extent. Tor they could 
not eat their cake and have it too—they 
could not lose three or four millions, and 
keep the necessary surplus for the establish- 
ment of free trade. Although free trade 
would, in many instances, be putting 
money into the pockets of the Government, 
by taking it out of the pockets of the mo 
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nopolists, yet they could not deal with but- ; only lowering taxes to increase the Reve- 
ter, cheese, corn, and other Foreign provi- | nue, but altogether abolishingthem. Now 
sions; they could not hope to obtain freetrade | he must check his ardour: he must remind 
in any of the most important articles of ge- | him that there were limits to the applica- 
neral consumption without a surplus of | tion of this principle; that it did not in- 
two millions. It was, therefore, not the] variably follow that by diminishing taxa- 
interest of the advocates of free trade to| tion they gained much from the increased 
support a system which would sweep away | consumption of articles. Indeed, with a 
the means by which any future Minister} Budget like the present, which did not 
might be able to give the country the ad-| merely lower, but entirely repealed, so 
vantage of free trade. And, after all,| many duties, it seemed to him they 
what would they get? They got the re-| might run a risk that the consumption 
mission of the duties on glass and cotton | of articles not paying revenue might cause 
wool, by abandoning their warfare against | a diminution of the articles which paid 
(or rather weakening their power of as-}| revenue. For instance, by sweeping away 
saulting) the protection system. Far bet-| the glass duty, was there not a probabi- 
ter and wiser would it be for the trading | lity that part of the money spent in cus- 
interests to have stood firm to their old | tomable commodities before, might be spent 
ground—to have rejected these immense|in an increased consumption of glass? 
boons at present, and to have taken ad-| The present Government had had the 
vantage of the necessities of the Revenue | advantage of some favourable years, and 
to extort the removal of the protective} the duties had been gradually recovering. 
system. This was the ground they took | Although hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
in 1841 and 1842; and this was ground] talked so much of “ Whig blunders,” and 
for firm and enlightened men, conscious of | the state of the Exchequer when the Whigs 
the importance of the great principle for} went out of office, the truth was, that the 
which they were struggling, and deter-| great cause of the decrease of revenue 
mined to resign the pursuit of it for no} during the Administration of the Whigs 
secondary gain whatsoever. But what is} was their having had three or four bad 
it they were doing now on their altered | harvests. And what had revived the trade 
principle of bowing to the will of the right | of the country now? Not the Tariff. The 
hon. Baronet as irresistible, and of tossing | Revenue had not been raised to any con- 
up their hats for every boon which he| siderable extent upon any of the articles 
vouchsafed to dole out ? Why, while they | touched by the Tariff, in consequence of 
still talked of free trade as the first of | increased consumption, but simply by three 
human blessings, and dealt out their total | good harvests, the opening of the China, 
and immediate anathemas on all who dif_| and the revival of the American trade. 
fered as to the mode of effecting a common | But the Budget had been calculated in a 
object, they were doing the work of the | reliance on unchecked and increasing pros- 
monopolists, and voting the Income Tax | perity. But how would it operate in ad- 
to bolster up the system of protection. For | verse circumstances? It might suit very 
let us, then, for a moment gravely consider | well while the country was blessed with re- 
the chances of ever again having such a! gular and abundant harvests; but he would 
surplus as the present. They could only ask, how was it calculated to meet the exi- 
hope for it from an increase of revenue | gencies of the State if the harvests failed, 
resulting from a diminution of taxation. | and if those disasters to which trade was 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed liable occurred at any time during the next 
to take this as a matter of course. Now three years? If such deplorable results 
he had had the pleasure of sitting in that | occurred, in what state would the right 
House with that right hon. Gentleman | hon. Baronet’s Budget bein the year 1848 ? 
for fifteen years, and slowly and with! Would he then be prepared to come for- 
difficulty had the very elements of these | ward and state that in consequence of the 
truths been forced on his mind. On every | increased productiveness of other branches 
Budget which the Whigs had introduced, | of the Revenue during the preceding three 
he had heard him urge the danger of | years, he was prepared to recommend the 
lowering taxation for the purpose of in- | discontinuance of the Income Tax? On 
creasing the Revenue. But when the | the contrary, it was much more likely that 
right hon. Gentleman did go into a good | he would be found coming forward, not with 
Principle, he must say he went with aja proposition to remove the Income Tax, 
plunge, head over heels; he was now not | but with a demand for an increase of that 
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impost, or for some other source of re- 
venue, to meet the deficiency which the 
Revenue presented. He would therefore 
say, that it was a fraud—a foolish fraud— 
for them to tell the country that they 
renewed the Income Tax with the expec- 
tation of being able to take it off at the end 
of three years. He would not, he firmly 
said, for such a Budget as this impose an 
Income Tax in any shape. But they had 
decided otherwise. Their confidence in the 
right hon. Baronet, and their admiration of 
his policy, induced them to accept the re- 
mission of the cotton, glass, auction, and 
miscellaneous duties, and the present scale 
of Sugar Duties, an an equivalent for a 
permanent Income Tax. Then they should 
put theIncome Tax into such a shape as they 
thought it ought to be when made a perma- 
nent tax. He need not now recapitulate the 
objections which were made to the tax in 
1842. He would only notice, then, so far as 
to show that experience had in no respect 
altered his opinion of it. He still thought 
the tax a grievously unjust tax, weighing 
with most unequal severity on the possessors 
of precarious and those of certain incomes : 
that this inequality is greatly aggravated 
by those difficulties in the assessment of 
the tax, which enable the dishonest to 
evade it, and which consequently aggra- 
vate its comparative pressure on the con- 
scientious portion of the community: and 
that experience has shown that he had 
been right in his anticipations of the mis- 
chiefs resulting from the inquisitorial na- 
ture of the tax, and the arbitrary powers 
which are vested in a variety of irrespon- 
sible authorities. For though in London 
undoubtedly the tax had been administered 
with very great moderation and forbear- 
ance, yet from all parts of the country, 
especially from the north of England, he 
heard loud and general complaints of the 
abuses which have been practised by the 
local Commissioners towards rivals in busi- 
ness and obnoxious politicians. And 
though im all these respects he still thought 
it impossible to make any direct tax per- 
fectly just, or to levy it without great 
annoyance, still it was quite clear that by 
care we might assess the tax much less objec- 
tionably. And now that they were making it 
permanent, this is what he said they were 
bound to do. He did not specify any par- 
ticular alterations, though of course the 
principal one to which he pointed was the 
making some difference between fixed pro- 
perty and uncertain incomes. He pur- 
posely confined his Motion to the assertion 
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of a very plain, very practical, very preg. 
nant principle, without stating it upon 
any one matter of detail. Every one who 
thought that justice required any material 
alteration of the tax ought to vote with 
him, that the tax might be made just and 
tolerable. His Motion was the foundation 
of many Amendments of the tax. He 
meant it to be so; for this rude measure 
of primitive taxation required many an 
Amendment ere it could be rendered decent 
to appear out in the ninteenth century, 
The right hon. Baronet objected that if we 
once begin with these Amendments, we 
should take a long time, and not have 
passed the Bill by the 5th of April. And 
what was the 5th of April, or any other 
day, compared to a just and reasonable dis- 
tribution of a burden of five millions of 
taxes? The work which they had to do 
requires time: but it is worth it. Then 
again he said, they might as well pass the 
Bill as it is, and if they found it must be 
renewed they might improve it in 1848, 
But if they felt assured that in 1848 
they should have to renew and amend 
It, why not amend it now when they 
were renewing it nominally for three 
years, really for many more? Why bear 
remediable injustice and oppression for 
three years? If his shoe pinched him, be 
might bear the pain for an hour, if at the 
end of that time he was going to bed: 
but if he knew that he was to be moving 
about for the next twelve hours, why 
should he not change his shoe at once, 
Instead of being in pain for the hour, at 
the end of which he must take the trouble 
of putting on another? And lastly, the right 
hon. Baronet says, that if this Amendment 
were carried, he might not be able to spare 
revenue enough for the repeal of some 
taxes. His answer was, first, that he 
did not prevent the right hon. Baronet’s 
getting the necessary revenue by other 
means: and, secondly, that even if he did 
force him to keep on any one of those 
taxes, there is none of them of which the 
oppression and impolicy is half so great 


as that of the bad parts of the present 


Income Tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the hon. Gentleman who had just con- 
cluded his address, had commenced by ob- 
serving that there was, both in the House 
and out of doors, a degree of doubt and an 
absence of determination and firmness upon 
the subject of the Income Tax, for which 
he could not account ; and which he thought 
in particular unbecoming on the part of 
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the Representatives of the people of that 
kingdom. The hon. Gentleman, in order 
to rescue the character of that House 
from the charge of indecision and dulness, 
of which he thought he had a right to 
complain, had brought forward his present 
Amendment, and supported it, if not by 
sound argument, at least by a lively and 
an agreeable statement, to which it was 
impossible to have listened without, at all 
events, a certain degree of amusement and 
pleasure. He was disposed to attribute 
the apparent negligence of which the hon. 
Gentleman complained, not to any want of 
consideration on the part of any hon. Gen- 
tleman in that House to a subject of so 
much importance to their constituents— 
not, as the hon. Gentleman had stated, to 
any feeling of blind attachment to his right 
hon. Friend, by the majority on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House; nor to the 
sluggishness of what the hon. Gentleman 
had called the sharper and shrewder party 
by whom they were opposed ; but rather 
to a general conviction entertained by 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides, that under 
the circumstances of the country, from a 
necessity of providing for the exigencies of 
the State in the ensuing year, or from the 
equal necessity, or the high expediency, of 
removing from the people other burdens 
which pressed heavily upon their energies 
and industry, it was the opinion of the 
House that the re-imposition of the In- 
come Tax for a limited period was a 
measure well deserving of support, with- 
out reference to party views or feelings. 
The question of the propriety of adopting 
an Income Tax had been debated on former 
occasions, and had been approved by 
majorities exceeding what, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, would be considered 
as very great. But if the question were 
one which was so much calculated to 
excite the feelings of the country, as the 
hon. Gentleman supposed, why, he would 
ask, did the hon. Gentleman withhold his 
disapprobation of it until the present period? 
During three or four successive stages of the 
Bill the merits of the Property Tax had 
been brought under discussion ; and yet, on 
all those occasions, the hon. Gentleman 
withheld his note of disapprobation. They 
heard nothing from him of the inquisitorial 
nature of the tax—of the amendments 
which it required—of the improper manner 
in which it was collected—until after the 
measure had been approved of by the 
House, and had passed through Committee 
until, in fact, in the ordinary course of 
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proceedings, any Amendment to the Bill 
was scarcely within his reach. It was at 
that last stage that the hon. Gentleman 
had come forward with a Motion, which, if 
founded upon just principles, ought to have 
been made at the first moment after the sub- 
ject had been brought before the House by 
his right hon. Friend; and even now 
the hon. Gentleman brought forward an 
Amendment which had no distinct object 
—which proposed no distinct alteration con- 
sistent with the continuance of the tax ; 
but which, avowedly, went to open the 
question to every possible Amendment 
which any hon. Gentleman might think 
proper to suggest. The hon. Gentleman 
knew as well as he did that the details 
which would be thus stirred would pre- 
sent obstacles of the greatest difficulty, if 
not of absolute impossibility, to get through. 
He did not claim for the Property Tax any 
merit to which no other tax laid claim ; but 
he thought the hon. Gentleman ought to 
have been prepared to come to the discus- 
sion of its provisions—if not intending to re- 
ject it altogether — prepared as to the 
particular modes by which he would pro« 
pose to amend it; or with some other 
plan, by which he would suggest that the 
necessary sum for the exigencies of the 
Public Service was to be raised. There 
was, however, one advantage in following 
the hon. Gentleman, arising from the fact 
that he had, through a great part of his 
speech, answered the propositions which he 
had laid down in other portions of it. 
The hon. Gentleman commenced by stating 
that he was not prepared to go the length 
which some recommended, of preferring 
direct to indirect taxation. On that point, 
it was not necessary for him to enter into 
controversy with the hon. Gentleman, as 
it was not proposed, in the adoption of the 
Income Tax, to substitute direct taxation 
generally for “indirect” taxation. It was 
merely proposed to substitute direct taxation 
to a limited extent in a national system of 
revenue, of which the great bulk consisted 
of indirect taxation. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman objected to all taxation that pressed 
particularly on the poorer classes ; and his 
main objection to the Budget of his right 
hon. Friend was, that it afforded no relief 
to the poor comparatively to that which he 
would himself be prepared to grant them 
if he had the management of public affairs. 
If he understood the hon. Gentleman cor- 
rectly, he stated that he would be prepared, 
if he had to conduct the public business, to 
make great changes in the finances of the 
7, 
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country ; and when imposing an Income Tax 
would take care that the relief from taxation 
in other matters should be regulated more 
in accordance with the interests of the 
community than under the system intro- 
duced by his right hon. Friend. That part 
of the hon. Gentleman’s case had been 
brought forward in a manner which he 
could not well understand. He considered 
the hon. Gentleman to have stated that he 
would not require the Income Tax to be 
any greater in amount than at present; 
but that he would recommend for re- 
duction other taxes which were more 
objectionable and obnoxious in their ope- 
ration than those which his right hon. 
Friend proposed to lower. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman went through the taxes which 
his right hon. Friend proposed to repeal, 
and then told them that they ought to have 
rather considered the propriety of reducing 
taxes that interested more directly the con- 
sumption of the lower classes; and he 
enumerated the taxes on tea, on tobacco, 
on soap, on spirits, and on wine. The 
amount of revenue which was derived from 
those taxes was no less than sixteen or se- 
venteen millions annually ; and what rate 
of a Property Tax, it might be asked, 
should be imposed, to permit any useful 
reduction on so enormous a proportion of 
the taxation of the country as that? But 
when the hon. Gentleman came to consi- 
der which of all those taxes he would 
select as most fit to be reduced, he mens 
tioned tobacco, from which the revenue 
was three millions, and spirits, from which 
the revenue was—[Mr. C. Buller ex- 
pressed his dissent across the Table.]} 
The hon. Gentleman had, he thought, 
distinctly stated that tobacco and spirits 
were the two articles the taxes on which 
pressed heaviest on the poorer classes ; 
and he expressed his preference of a re- 
duction of the duty on tobacco and spi- 
rits, to the reduction of the taxes on 
sugar, and cotton, and coals, and auc- 
tions, which had been proposed by his 
right hon. Friend. The hon. Gentleman 
in the course of his speech, after re- 
commending the repeal of the duties 
upon tobacco and spirits, to which he 
attached principal importance, proceeded to 
contrast the benefits which would be de- 
rived by the poor from his plan, with 
those which were likely to follow from 
the measure of the Government; and he 
went into a minute detail of the very li- 
mited amount of saving to the poor man 
in the purchase of his dress, and the 
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, quantity of glass which he might, in the 
| ordinary exercise of his vocation, make use 
| of in the course of the year. But did not 
the hon. Gentleman know that if the same 
line of argument or of calculation wag 
adopted with respect to any tax, it would 
apply with equal force?—for any impost 
would appear, on its division among the 
multitude, of small individual importance, 
though the total amount of the revenue 
might be large. The Revenue received 3s, 
on every pound of tobacco; and if the 
hon. Gentleman took the trouble to calcu. 
late the saving to each individual in the 
community, by the reduction of one-third of 
that duty, he would find that the particular 
sum ineach instance would present fractional 
parts as small as those which had so much 
excited his contempt in speaking on the 
repeal of the duties on cotton and glass, 
Did the hon. Gentleman mean to hold 
that the saving which might be effected by 
a reduction of the duty on tobacco would 
become so important a consideration to the 
higher classes as to compensate them for 
the sacrifice they were obliged to make 
in contributing to the Income Tax? 
The hon. Gentleman surely could not 
mean that. But it should be recollected 
that one thing which the Government 
did in imposing the Income Tax was 
to relieve the poor altogether from its pay- 
ment. No person having an income of 
less than 1507. a-year contributed at all to 
the tax, and he would leave it to the 
hon. Gentleman to explain, if he could, 
whether the lower orders did not re- 
ceive double relief ; first, from a tax so im- 
posed, from which they were entirely ex- 
empt; and, secondly, as it afforded the means 
of releasing them from other taxes to which 
they would otherwise be liable, to the 
amount of not less than five millions a year. 
He thought that if his right hon. Friend 
had come down to the House, and had pro- 
posed, in conformity with the opinion of 
the hon. Gentleman, that the whole or the 
larger part of the surplus left at his dis- 
posal should be applied to the reduction of 
the two particular duties which seemed to 
occupy so high a place in the favour of the 
hon. Gentleman—namely, the duties on 
tobacco and on spirits— 

Mr. C. Buller said, he mentioned the 
duties on malt, soap, sugar, tea, tobacco, 
and spirits, as all pressing on the great 
mass of the community ; but he did not 
particularize any of them as being most 
worthy of attention in the first instance. 
What he meant to say was, that if the Go- 
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vernment had reduced any of those taxes, it 
would be a greater boon to the public gene- 
rally than what they had done. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer; The 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen sitting 
around him were of opinion with him that 
the hon. Gentlemen had particularly in- 
sisted on the repeal of the duties on to- 
bacco and spirits, as being most severely 
felt by the poorer classes. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had quoted largely from a Report 
drawn up by the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume); but that was merely 
the draft of a Report which had never been 
considered by the Committee. The Report 
certainly recommended that in consequence 
of the pressure upon the particular article 
referred to, it was most advisable to have 
the tax repealed whenever the state of the 
Revenue would allow of such a sacrifice ; 
but on this subject he would only detain 
the House farther by observing, that if his 
right hon. Friend had really adopted 
the course which the hon. Gentleman 
now recommended, and had proposed to 
the House the reduction of the duties upon 
tobacco and spirits, the hon. Gentleman 
would probably be the very first to stand 
up and raise an outcry against the cause 
which he now advocated. He would have 
told them that these were obnoxious arti- 
cles, on which the highest amount of 
duties that could be imposed ought to be 
levied. He would have complained that 
they were pandering to the vices of the 
people, instead of adding to their com- 
forts; and he would then have in favour of 
his declamation against the Government 
more of principle than he had displayed in 
his Motion on that evening. He would 
admit with the hon. Gentleman, that in 
selecting between different articles of re- 
venue, it was important carefully to consi- 
der the effects which a repeal of the 
duties would have upon the public, and to 
reduce the tax on that by which the 
greatest amount of benefit would be ob- 
tained ; but he denied that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had correctly stated the principle 
upon which relief was given. It was not 
wholly by the amount of duty withdrawn 
that that benefit was conferred. In addi- 
tion to the actual burden removed, there 
were other modes by which the public 
were benefited by repeal of taxation. The 
hon. Gentleman spoke of’ the reduction of 
duty on various articles in the Tariff. In 
fact, he referred to every reduction that was 
Proposed to be made. But he neglected to 
take itito account the new exertion which 
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those reductions would draw forth, the 
stimulus which would be given to industry, 
and the increased sources of employment 
which would be opened to the poor. This 
was an important consideration, of which 
the hon. Gentleman had neglected to take 
any notice. He seemed to forget that by 
the impetus which the remission of taxa 
tion on particular articles would give to the 
extension of employment, they would af- 
ford to the lower classes of the community 
the means of procuring comfort, and assist- 
ance, and relief, to an extent that would 
at least fully equal the immediate relief af- 
forded by the release from the amount paid 
in taxation. But, as he said before, the 
imposition of the Income Tax did actually 
relieve the lower orders from a large 
amount of taxation. The other reductions 
opened new sources of employment to them. 
For instance, with respect to the article of 
glass ; it was known that there were already 
persons preparing to embark their capital 
in machinery for carrying on the glass 
trade, which they would not have thought 
of doing if the duty were continued, and 
each of these new establishments would of 
course give employment to a number 
of persons residing near them. In the 
same way the repeal of the duty on cotton 
would be most beneficial. He had before 
stated that the reduction of the duty would 
be felt more on the heavier articles of goods, 
and in that way its benefit would extend 
directly to the poorer classes, by whom such 
goods were worn. But was that the only 
advantage they would derive from the re- 
duction of the duty on cotton wool? Far 
from it. If the effect of the repeal of that 
duty would extend, as he believed it 
would, to the cotton goods exported, so 
as to enable the British manufacturer to 
meet the foreigner in his own market, 
then a increased amount of employment 
would be afforded to the people, and the 
most substantial benefit that it was pos- 
sible for any legislative measure to confer 
upon them would be secured. The 
hon. Gentleman said that the advo. 
cacy of free-trade principles was a new 
idea in his (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s) mind ; but if the hon. Gentleman 
had done him the honour to refer to his 
speeches as far back as 1830, he would 
find that at that time he had advocated the 
total repeal of the duty on beer and leather ; 
and had ventured to predict that, from the 
stimulus which would be given to industry 
by the repeal of those taxes, the loss to the 
Revenue would in a short time be compen- 
T2 
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sated. The effect which he had antici- 
pated was not felt in the subsequent vear, 
but in the succeeding year his prediction 
was realized. He denied altogether what 
the hon. Gentleman had stated about the 
collection of the Income Tax being gene- 
rally complained of throughout the coun- 
try. The cases of alleged injustice were 
forwarded to him, and they did not amount 
to anything like the proportion which 
might be supposed from what the hon. 
Gentleman had stated. He believed that 
the feeling against the continuance, for a 
limited period, of this tax was not as had 
been represented. He said this, because 
he recollected that formerly, when this tax 
was felt to be oppressive in its operation, 
petitions from all quarters were presented 
against it; but now they had hardly a 
single petition presented against the con- 
tinuance of this tax for the further limited 
period of three years. They could find 
no indications on the Table that this 
tax was considered oppressive, and, there- 
fore, in absence of all evidence to the 
contrary, he felt himself justified in in- 
ferring that the people were convinced of 
the advantage of continuing it, and that it 
was a burden they were not unwilling to 
bear, in order to be relieved from other 
taxes which pressed heavily upon them. 
He knew that there was a general un- 
willingness to pay any tax directly to the 
tax-gatherer. But he was bound to say, 
that as far as regarded the Income Tax, 
there was less of objection to it, less of 
dissatisfaction manifested to its collection, 
than occurred in any other case of direct 
taxation in this country. As to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s argument, that 
this tax must be permanent, because the 
taxes which were to be reduced had not 
been properly selected, he could oniy say, 
that the same argument might be used by 
every hon. Gentleman, who, selecting some 
particular tax, according as it suited his 
taste, might object to the reduction of 
any other. Now, as regarded this proposition 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, he did 
not think that the House would concur in 
his objections. They must look at the whole 
arrangement made by his right hon. Friend 
for the service of the year. They must 
look to the amount of taxation which his 
right hon. Friend had to provide, before 
they eould abandon altogether the Property 
Tax. And then it became a question 
whether they should re-enact this tax for 
a limited period, by which they would be 
enabled to get rid of other burdens which 
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pressed heavily on the industry of the 
country, and more particularly on the 
labouring classes. If they now adopted 
the Amendment which the hon. Gentle. 
man advocated, namely, to exempt parti- 
cular cases from the operation of, the Aet, 
and toattempt by new enactments to make 
its operation perfectly equal, it would lead 
to consequences which the House ought 
well to consider. The result must be, to 
impose on some classes heavy burdens to 
the extent to which they afforded relief to 
others. Such a proceeding might render 
it impossible on the part of the Govern. 
ment to limit the continuance of this tax 
to the period for which it was now proposed, 
He believed that by pursuing the course 
which the Government had recommended, 
by remitting and readjusting other articles 
of taxation, the Revenue would not be 
deteriorated ; but that, on the contrary, it 
would happen now, as it had before, that 
the reduction on some taxes would be com. 
pensated by the increase on others. On 
these grounds he should resist the Motion. 
He could see no reason to suppose that 
there would be a necessity to continue this 
tax beyond the period of three years, 
During this period, to reduce its amount, 
or to alter the scale under which it was 
now levied, and which, as far as anything 
of the kind could do, gave satisfaction, 
would neither tend to produce the objects 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
stated, nor would it, considering the short 
period for which it was proposed, be in other 
respects desirable. The House should not 
allow itself to lose sight of the circumstance 
that the Government only proposed the 
Property Tax for a limited period—that, 
by doing so, they were enabled to remove 
other taxes which bore heavily on the 
country. He would more especially allude 
to the modification of the Sugar Duties as 
a change which must be productive of 
great advantage to the poor, to the 
abolition of all duties on glass, and to 
the removal of the auction duty, which, 
although not large in amount, was ex- 
tremely vexatious as regarded the trans- 
ference of property. In addition to this, 
he might mention the total repeal of duties 
on a great number of articles which entered 
largely into the manufactures of the coun- 
try—on dyes, drugs, ores, &c. As for the 
selection of other taxes to be dealt with 
in preference to those proposed by the 
Government, he would only again observé, 
that it was very easy to say that the repeal 
of one would be better than that of and 
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ther. He did not, however, fear compar- 
json of the taxes selected by the Government 
with any others that could be pointed out ; 
and he declared, that in the choice they 
had made, their object had in all cases 
been the removal of those duties by which 
they believed that the industry of the coun- 
try, and the comforts of the great body of 
the people, would be best promoted. He 
believed those objects would be fulfilled, 
and he, therefore, preferred the plan of 
Her Majesty’s Government to any other 
that had been pointed out. 

Viscount Homick observed, that from 
the language of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and from the manner in which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government dealt with the subject, 
they held out to the House and the coun- 
try very little hope of getting rid of the 
tax at the end of three years. He thought 
it must have been perfectly obvious to 
every Gentleman who had listened to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
he cautiously avoided going into any de- 
tail as to his grounds for supposing that 
there would be that great increase in the 
Revenue, on which alone it was obvious 
that he grounded his hope of being enabled 
to get rid of this tax. All that the right 
hon. Gentleman said was, that if they took 
off one tax it was generally followed by 
an increase in others; but the illustration 
on which he chiefly rested for this opinion 
was very inconclusive. The right hon. 
Gentleman pointed to the year 1830, and 
to the reductions which he then made in 
taxation. Now, if he were not greatly 
mistaken, the circumstances of that time 
were entirely different from those of the 
present time. In the first place, as to the 
tax on beer, which had been described by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as having 
been altogether taken off, and not merely 
reduced from a before excessive amount, 
he must observe, that although nominally 
it was an entire removal of taxation from 
4 particular article, it was not so ac- 
tually. He considered that when the 
right hon, Gentleman removed the duty 
on beer, the removed the worst part 
of the duty on the article. The tax on 
malt and that on beer were so connected, 
and the total amount was so great, that it 
Was natural to suppose the removal of the 
beer duty would lead to an increase of 
Tevenue derived from malt ; and above all 
as the duty was partial and unequal, 
and as it only fell on a portion of the 
Whole quantity of beer brewed, the 
duty on malt immediately began to 
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rise, and that was one of the many causes 
of the removal of the beer duty not being 
attended with loss to the Revenue. There 
was another cause existing in 1830 which 
did not operate at the present time. Gen- 
tlemen who then had seats in that House 
must remember that that was a period of 
great distress throughout the country. 
There had been two or three consecutive 
bad harvests, and these led to the unfortu-~ 
nate disturbances which broke out at the 
end of that year; and no doubt Gentle- 
men would also recollect that Mr. Huskis- 
son brought the subject before Parliament 
in one of the most admirable speeches 
which he (Lord Howick) had ever listened 
to in that House. In the course of his 
speech that distinguished statesman, in 
describing the state of things at that 
time used the words which have been so 
often quoted, and said, ‘** That the pres- 
sure upon the springs of industry” was 
too great, and required to be relieved. 
On that occasion the present Secretary 
for the Home Department joined his 
late Colleague in the Cabinet (Sir E. 
Knatchbull) in support of an Amendment 
moved by the latter, of which the object 
was to declare with reference to a state- 
ment in the Address in answer to the 
Speech from the Throne, that the distress 
was not partial, but general. On that oc- 
casion many of his (Lord Howick’s) friends, 
as well as himself, had the honour of sup- 
porting the right hon. Baronet the pre- 
sent head of the Government, who was 
then very nearly being left in a minority 
by the conduct or defection of some who 
now sat around him. The right hon. Se- 
cretary was one of the warmest supporters 
of that Amendment; and if it had not 
been for the support of a considerable por- 
tion of the Opposition to the Government 
on that day, they would have been left 
ina minority. He referred to these cir- 
cumstances for the purpose of reminding 
the House that the remission of taxation 
in 1830, which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had pointed out as having 
been followed by a rapid recovery of the 
Revenue, had taken place at a period of 
great distress; but after this, for three or 
four years successively, they had good 
harvests; the consequence was, that the 
price of corn fell, and, as is always the 
case under such circumstances, the manu- 
facturing interest was in a thriving condi- 
tion. The result was, that consumption 
of all articles subject to taxation increased, 
and in particular there was so great an 
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increase of the produce of the malt duty, 
that they got more by this than they lost 
by the removal of the beer duty. The 
recovery of the Revenue under such cir- 
cumstances was not to be wondered at; but 
he must remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he was about to make the present 
reduction of taxation, not after a series of 
bad seasons, but after they had had several 
good seasons, and when the country was 
altogether in an unusual state of pros- 
perity, and when every change which they 
should reasonably look to must be, not for 
the better, but for the worse. Therefore 
he thought that the House must not 
rely upon the recurrence of such an im- 
provement in the Revenue as he had ad- 
verted to. The right hon. Gentleman 
had entirely avoided the arguments of his 
hon. and learned Friend, that a large re- 
duction of taxation such as was now pro- 
posed could not take place with the same 
prospect of being soon followed by a 
recovery of the Revenue to its former 
amount, as there would be if they would 
deal with the protective duties, and 
with those duties which were now so 
high as to encourage smuggling. The 
right hon. Gentleman went through a 
list of taxes which he stated his hon. 
and learned Friend proposed to re- 
peal, and he stated that his hon. and 
Jearned Friend proposed to remove 
15,000,000/. of taxes, while they had only 
between 3,000,000/. and 4,000,000/. to 
deal with. This certainly was a most ex- 
traordinary misconception of the argument 
of his hon. and learned Friend, for he did 
not say that all those taxes which had 
been pointed out should be repealed ; but 
he said tnat among the present taxes there 
were many the reduction of which would, 
within a short time, be attended with 
no loss of revenue; but with regard to 
those taxes which it was now proposed to 
deal with, there was no such prospect ; 
there might, and he hoped there would, 
be much relief to the public, but there 
must be a great and permanent sacrifice 
of revenue. His hon. and _ learned 
Friend had pointed out several ins 
stances where a reduction in the tax 
would not fall on the Revenue, and at the 
sume time be productive of the greatest 
advantage to the consumers. The right 
hon. Gentleman had altogether failed in 
meeting the arguments of his hon. and 
learned Friend ; but at the same time he 
(Viscount Howick) must decline giving 
his vote for the Amendment of his hon, 
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and learned Friend. He should do so on 
these grounds. He should do so, not that 
he liked the Income Tax ; far from it, ag 
he believed it to be one of the most objec- 
tionable modes that could be adopted of 
raising a Revenue for the Public Service ; 
but because he agreed in what fell from his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Ports. 
mouth on a former evening, that the 
finances of the country were not in a state 
to enable them to take it off, without im- 
posing some tax in its place of another 
kind. Even if the right hon. Gentleman 
did not proceed with his proposed remis- 
sion of certain taxes, the large amount 
of revenue now derived from the Income 
Tax could not be spared, without taking 
into the account the additional expendi- 
ture called for by the exigencies of the 
Public Service. This being the ease, as 
he was not prepared to propose any 
other new taxes, he did not think that 
it was consistent with his duty to vote for 
the repeal of this tax, although he believed 
it to be one of a most objectionable and 
oppressive character. This was one of the 
grounds which would induce him not to 
resist the further continuance of this tax 
for a limited period. Nor could he at once 
agree to the Resolution of his hom and 
learned Friend, which pointed to some 
modification by which the inequality and 
inquisitorial character of this tax was to 
be diminished, but did not set forth any 
explanation as to the mode in which 
this was to be effected. He strongly 
objected to deal with the matter in this 
way. If he believed they could really 
modify the Income Tax and make it less 
unequal and oppressive, he should be 
prepared to vote for an Amendment to 
that effect in Committee; but as far as 
he could form an opinion on the subject 
from reflection, and from all that he had 
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heard in the debate, he was not aware of 


any modification or change that could be 
made in the Income Tax which would 
render it less unequal and unjust. He 
admitted that this tax was both unequal 
and unjust ; but the question was, whether 
any alteration which could be made init 
would render it less so? Many hon. Gen 
tlemen on his side of the House had re- 
peatedly said that they would not have aa 
Income Tax, but that they were favour 
able to the imposition of a Property Tax} 
that was a tax on realised property. Now, 
he had never heard anything like a satis- 
faetory explanation as to what was meat 
by realised property. It appeared to bum 
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that if such a tax existed, it should be im- 
posed on property of all descriptions. On 
what principle of justice could they im- 

this tax oh income derived from land, 
or from the funds, while the capital of 
the tianufacturer, the farmer, or the 
banker should be cxenipted from it. It 
dould not be said that it was in conse- 
quetice of the inferior wealth of the one 
class ; for in that part of the country with 
which he was connected, there were vum- 
bers of farmers who were gentlemen pos- 
sessed of lurge capitals embarked in the 
caltivation of land which they held 
under lease, while there were also many 
small freeholders. Would it be just to 
let the former escape from the payment 
of the tax, while the small freeholder 
of 100 of 200 acres was to be liable to it ? 
Again, why was such a tax to be imposed 
upon a clergyman of moderate income, 
who, probably, had a family to bring up, 
and at the same time must live asa gentle- 
man, while the rich merchant was altoge- 
ther exempted? How could they, with 
any sense of justice, allow the rich ma- 
nufacturer or shipowner, with incomes of 
many thousands a year, to escape; while 
a half-pay officer who had a small sum in 
the funds had to pay it? What could be 
more unjust? Then he might be told that 
the ahount of actual capital in each trade 
should) be taxed, But supposing, as had 
been suggested, that a line should be 
drawn between the capital employed and 
the reward of skill? How could they esti- 
inate the amount of capital which a farmer 
embarked in his trade? Who was to be 
énttusted with the task of estimating the 
capital of the shipowner, having vessels in 
all quarters of the world ; or of the banker, 
who might have his property embarked in 
a thousand different ways; or of the ma- 


injustice of the present tax would be as a 
trifle. Then it was said, that a distinc- 
tion should be drawn between the profit 
on capital and the income which was de- 
rived from the exercise of the skill or in- 
genuity of parties. How, he would ask, 
could they, in the case of a banker or a 
merchant, or a manufacturer, determine 
What portion of the return should be put 
own to the profit on the capital, and how 
much was to be given for the exercise of 

or ingenuity. Then, if they took 
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nufactuter, who was engaged in specula- j of all kinds, as he believed it would tend 
tion of the most complicated character ? If ; to the continued practice of tyrannical acts 
this was to be attempted, they would get | of the most odious character. After all, 
into endless and irremediable confusion, in } did it not come to this, that all taxes on 
comparison with which the inequality and } income and property were based on a false 
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the whole income of a banker or a mer- 
chant, why should they let off the surgeon 
or the professional man, who derived his 
income from the exercise of his profession ? 
He confessed that he could not see how it 
was possible to make this distinction. If 
they attempted to draw a distinction be- 
tween the income derived from a man’s 
own exertions and the income from capital, 
they might depend upon it that they 
never could get over the difficulties in 
which they would be involved. It had 
been ‘said that it was very unjust to tax 
men at the same rate deriving their in- 
comes from different sources. This was 
the complaint made with regard to a fluc- 
tuating income arising from professional 
exertions, and a fixed income derived from 
land. He admitted that there did appear 
something unjust in this; but he did not 
see how the difficulty could be obviated. 
Supposing, then, you should say that a 
professional man should pay a less per 
centage on his income. His reply would 
be, that he could point out cases in which 
professional men were more secure of their 
income than a landed proprietor. He 
would put the case of a person deriving an 
income from an entailed estate, and who 
did not come into possession of it until he 
was advanced in life; how much less hold 
had he of an income to make provision for 
the younger branches of his family than a 
professional man in the prime of his life. 
How, he asked,if they admitted that all 
different cases were to be provided for, 
could they estimate all these distinctions ; 
and to whom were they to entrust the duty 
of determining in what proportion dif- 
ferent parties should be taxed? Could 
they entrust such a power to any set 
of Commissioners? And see how they 
opened the door to frauds and oppressions 
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principle? The principle of a really good 
system of taxation should be that of making 
each man pay as nearly as possible according 
to what he could afford to spend. This, ac- 
cording tothe arguments that were used, 
ought to be the object of altering the mode 
of levying the tax ; but he believed the best 
mode of arriving in fact at this result was 
by adopting a well-considered system of 
taxation upon expenditure, and upon 
articles of consumption. He did not 
believe that they could so well apportion 
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the amount of burden which ought to 
fall on each member of the community in 
any other way. Each man knew what he 
could fairly expend, and if they placed the 
taxes on expenditure and not upon income, 
they would be much nearer arriving at a 
correct result than by any other means. 
This he conceived to be the proper theory 
of taxation, and that to impose a tax upon 
income or property was obviously unjust. 
He agreed with his hon. and learned 
Friend, that the Income Tax should be 
confined to the greatest emergencies—that 
was to a time of war, or to a state of 
things equivalent to war in time of peace. 
It was the duty of that House so to frame 
the taxation of the country that it should 
fall on the expenditure, and in such a 
manner chat all classes, from the highest 
to the lowest, should contribute in just 
proportions. He included, of course, in 
this some of those taxes which were 


direct taxes—such as the assessed taxes, 
a house tax, or a land tax; and of 
course the character and nature of each of 
these should be strictly investigated, if 
they entered into the consideration of the 
whole system of taxation of this country. 
He would put as much as possible taxes 


on the luxuries of the rich; he would, 
however, confine such taxes to the point of 
their greatest productiveness, and not 
screw them up so as to induce persons 
to abstain from the enjoyment of luxu- 
ries. He knew, however, that if they 
adopted this mode of proceeding, they 
could not avoid imposing taxes on several 
articles of general consumption. To raise 
such a large revenue as the emergencies 
of this country required, they must tax 
articles which were used by large numbers 
of the people. Therefore, of course, there 
would be some taxes which would fall on 
the lower classes. He believed, if they 
had availed themselves of the opportunity 
which the present large surplus revenue 
afforded, and had resorted to the adoption 
of a system of taxation on sound principles, 
that they might have raised the whole 
Revenue by a revision of those duties 
which pressed so heavily on the lower 
classes ; and that the resu!t would have 
been, not only a great and immediate re- 
duction of taxation, but that there would 
have been a tolerable certainty that at the 
end of three years they would be enabled 
to get rid of the Property Tax. To do 
this, they should, in the first place, deal 
with the protective duties. On Friday, 
the hon, Member for Stockport put a very 
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apposite question, to which no reply was 
made by the Government. That hon, 
Gentleman asked what portion of the 
amount of the protective duty on sugar 
would go to the Exchequer, and what 
portion to those who were protected ? He 
did not wonder that they shrunk from 
giving any answer, because he believed 
that it was utterly impossible to have 
made a calculation of this burden, unless 
obviously much less than the fact, that 
would not have occasioned great public 
dissatisfaction. He believed that they 
could not make any calculation of this 
burden which would not have been most 
revolting to the public. Although the 
Government did not give an answer, they 
had a confession from the Gentlemen on 
the other side. The noble Lord the 
Member for Liverpool at once admitted 
that all protective taxes were taxes on the 
consumer ; and the right hon. Member for 
Newark stated that the maximum amount 
of the tax which, under the name of 
protection, fell upon the English con- 
sumers of sugar was 2,430,000/. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, that he was 
sure that it could not amount to more; 
but when this large amount might be 
taken, why did not the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the First Lord of the 
Treasury state its actual amount? He 
was satisfied that these right hon, Gen- 
tlemen were afraid to state for the infor- 
mation of the public what was the amount 
of the burden that they calculated thus 
imposed in addition to the tax levied 
for revenue. He was satisfied that if 
the hon. Member for Stockport had 
greatly exaggerated in his calculation, 
they would have contradicted it ; but 
they had very good reason for not taking 
this course. It would not do for the right 
hon. Gentleman to admit that this tax, 
levied on the people of England, went 
into the pockets of the producers of sugar. 
At the same time, that there were several 
other taxes which brought little into the 
Exchequer, and took largely from the 
pockets of the people, they had enormous 
protecting duties on other articles of ge 
neral consumption, such as coffee, timber, 
cheese, butter, and above all, corn. An 
enormous amount of taxes was levied on 
those articles which was not for the pub- 
lic service, but for supposed, not he be- 
lieved the real, benefit of particular classes. 
If the Government had been prepared to 
look into these duties—to deal with them 
—they might have given a large measure of 
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relief to the consumer, and above all, to the 
industrious classes of this country, and far 
more than could ever be hoped to be ob- 
tained from the adoption of the proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman; and the 
adoption of this course would have left 
the finances of the country in sucha state 
that there would have been every reason- 
able ground of confidence, that at the end 
of the three years any loss arising in 
the first instance from reduction would 
not only be made up, but that the Revenue 
would have been in such a state as to have 
enabled them also to get rid of the Income 
Tax. He was persuaded that this would 
afford extensive relief, and would afford a 
sound example for a financial system ; he 
therefore hoped that before the next ge- 
neral election, which would take place 
before the expiration of the period for 
which this tax was to last, the electors 
of England would say, whether it were 
worth while to continue to pay such an 
odious and unjust impost as the Income 
Tax, and whether they were prepared to 
continue to do this for the sake of maintain- 
ing these protective duties for the benefit 
of any particular class. Disguise the 
matter as they might, it would come to 
that at last, and the people would have 
to say, whether they would continue to 
retain upon their shoulders the system of 
protection, which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had described as being contrary to 
the principles of common sense. To these 
principles of common sense he trusted 
that they would come at last, instead 
of entering upon fruitless attempts, in 
which they must inevitably fail, to im- 
prove the working of the Income Tax, 
which, if retained at all, it was prac- 
tically impossible to make less unjust 
or less unequal than it now was. He 
trusted that the time was not distant 
that the House would see that the only 
course of legislation, consistent with wis- 
dom and common sense, was by relieving 
the country from this cruel burden, which 
was only kept up for the purpose of up- 
holding protective duties, which brought 
nothing to the Exchequer, while they were 
80 oppressive to the consumers. 

Sir R. H. Inglis acknowledged tlie in- 
genuity by which the noble Lord’s speeches 
were always distinguished, whatever he 
might think of the consistency with which 
he denounced the tax as most odious and 
oppressive, and then protested that he 
would vote for it. Now, the hon. and 
learned Member for Liskeard asked no 
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man to vote against a Property Tax; he 
did not wish to entrap the noble Lord into 
such a vote. But the hon. and learned 
Member asked them to render that more 
fair and tolerable which was to be per- 
petual. If no man had got up to state 
positively that in three years the tax would 
be renewed, no one, on the other hand, 
whether 2 Member of the Government or 
not, had got up and stated to the House 
his personal belief that the tax would, at 
the end of that period, be removed; and 
he would ask, did they not all entertain a 
moral conviction that it would not be re- 
moved at the end of three years? He be- 
lieved there was not a Member in the 
House who did not feel a moral certainty 
that at the end of the ensuing three years 
the Income Tax would not be repealed, 
but would be renewed and probably con- 
tinued for ever; and if that were so, he 
thought that the House ought to do more 
than merely renew the present Income Tax: 
they ought so to reform it as to leave little 
room for improvement before they now 
agreed to it with a great probability of 
making it perpetual. The right hon. the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer complained 
that the proposition now brought before the 
House had taken him by surprise. With 


reference to one proposition, he did not 
think his right hon. Friend could make 
that complaint ; he meant the proposition 
which he (Sir R. H. Inglis) had submitted 
to the House on the first day of the dis- 
cussion of the Budget, and which, indeed, 
he had brought forward in 1842, which 
would have the effect of relieving a large 
portion of the poorer classes of his fellow 
subjects from the burden of this tax; and 
he had anxiously hoped that his right hon. 
Friends the First Lord of the Treasury 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have taken that suggestion—which 
was made in perfect good faith—into their 
serious, and, he would add, their favour- 
able consideration ; for he believed that it 
was their duty to render that measure 
which, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, was regarded with aversion by 
many and with suspicion by others, and 
which he never understood was regarded 
with favour by any large class till now, 
that he heard the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—he believed that 
it was their duty to cause that measure to 
press as lightly as possible upon the lower 
classes of their fellow subjects. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that it was 
unfair to make these propositions, reducing 
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the amount of the tax, unless tliey were 
prepared to come forward and provide a 
substitute: Now, he met that statement 
at onte by this, that if the Motion of his 
hon: and learned Friend the Member for 
Liskeard were adopted, it would not neces- 
sarily deprive the Exchequer of a single 
sixpetice that was expected to be realised. 
He wished otly that there should be such 
a fevision of the principles on which the 
tax was founded, as would render it bear- 
able. If, indeed, he thought that the 
Incume Tax was to be continued only for 
three years, he should not only not com- 
plain, but he should be unwilling to bring 
forward the case of those who did, but 
would erideavour to bear it, and induce 
others to bear it with what patience they 
might be able to assume. But the case 
was very different here. During the four 
weeks the measure had been under dis- 
cussion; no hon. Member had stated his 
personal opinion that this tax would be 
repealed at the end of three years. All they 
had obtained from the Ministry, which was 
less than was obtained from them three 
yeats ago— was the assurance that it 
would probably be in the power of the 
House to repeal the tax at the end of three 


years’. Why that was a legislative truism, 
which it did not require the authority 
of the Treasury Bench to assure the 
House of. But would any right hon. Gen- 
tleman say, that at the end of three years 
they would be in a condition to repeal that 


tax? Now, he would content himself 
with the statement of any one of their sup- 
porters; cither on this side of the House or 
on the other, who would pledge his cha- 
racter that the Income Tax would last for 
three years, and for three years only. But 
till that statement were made, he held that 
they were bound so to modify that tax as 
to render it as little odious as need be. He 
could not agree with the noble Lord the 
Member for Sunderland, who argued that 
it was impossible to make the distinctions 
between property and income available for 
the purposes of finance. He was aware 
there were difficulties in the way; but 
they were not insurmountable. With re- 
gard to annuities, it mattered little to 
the tax-gatherer, whether they were de: 
rived from the funds, from Bank in- 
terest, or from land. And with regard 
to the difficulty of valuing a_profes- 
sion; he would say, let its value be taken 
aecording to the probabilities of humah 
existence. He coneeded a great deal when 
he stated that ; but in that way their value 
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was casily calculable. Let them go to 
Mr: Morgan, the eminent Actuary, or let 
them take the Governmcnt tables; and 
estimate the probable duration of tlie 
man’s life ; in this way let them capitalize 
his income, which, notwithstanding all 
that had been said, he was obtuse endugh 
not to see the unreasonabléness of doing, 
Though it miight be difficult to apply these 
principles with perfect accuracy, yet it 
was far from being impossible; and of 
such an important subject, it was certainly 
worth the while of the Government to 
apply themselves to a solution of tlie pro- 
blem. With reference to the propositiuti 
he had himself made, he was aware of what 
had been stated by the First Lord of the 
Treasury in opening his ange oie all 
taxes were in themselves objectionable. 
They were necessary evils, but still their 
operation might be so qualified as to reduce 
their amount of grievance to a degree 
which was comparatively bearable. His 
object was to relieve from temptations to 
fraud, and also from a severe pressure of 
taxation, persons holding situations not 
amounting to more than 150/. a-year. It 
was no unreal case he put, when he said 
that gentlemen were strongly tempted, 
and not in vain, either to reduce the 
nominal amount of their income, or to say 
that it might be so reduced as to come 
below the standard for the tax. Had they 
any right to tempt large numbers of their 
fellow-subjects in such a way as this? 
But, said the First Lord of the Treasury, 
these persons receive back an equal amount 
in the reduction in the price of articles of 
consumption which had been caused by 
the Tariff. Now, he was ready to admit, 
to many people the reduction ia the price 
of meat and other things was so cunsider- 
able, as in a great degree to compensate 
them for the imposition of the Income 
Tax. But no man would contend that 
that applied to either extremity of the 
scale. It did not apply to the higher 
extremity. Such reductions could never 
be an equivalent for the tax paid by 4 
nobleman of 50,000/. a-year ; and, on the 
other hand, it would make little or no dif- 
ference to persons of 150/. a-year. He 
could assure his right hon. Friend—if, 
indeed, it needed his authority to assure 
him, because it was probable that the right 
hon. Baronet had had more communica- 
tions on these subjects than he had—that 
to persons with salaries of 150/. and under, 
but little relief was afforded by these mea- 
sures, There were large numbers of that 
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class, who, whether meat were 74d., or 64d., 
or 6d. per lb. could neverindulge themselves 
in that which, to them, was a luxury, as 
if it were absolutely forbidden. There 
were many of them who, according to the 
representations made to him, never tasted 
tea: He might, if necessary, go through 
the whole 420 articles of the Tariff that 
had been reduced, and show that the re- 
duction in the price of these articles was of 
little or no value to those on behalf of whom 
he had brought forward his proposition. 
The noble Lord who had just sat down 
had made what he might call his Budget 
speech ; because, undoubtedly, it did not 
bear so much upon the proposition now 
before the House, as upon the whole finan- 
cial condition of the country. He, for one, 
did not regard the Budget either as a 
poor man’s Budget or a rich man’s Budget ; 
but he must say, that there were consider- 
ations which induced him to desire that 
considerable alterations had been made in 
the scheme of the right hon. Baronet with 
regard to the disposal of the surplus. The 
right hon. Baronet had a larger surplus 
than was ever before possessed by any Min- 
ister in his situation. He was not aware 
that, in any period within the present 


generation, any Minister had come down 
to the House and declared that he was in 
ossession of a clear surplus of 3,500,000/. 
e wished that some proportion of that 
surplus had been disposed of in a way that 


would benefit other than the materiel 
interests of the country. He wished that 
something had been done for the relief of 
that spiritual destitution which he con- 
tended was as directly connected with the 
ill-being of the country as any proposition 
that could be brought before the House. 
With such a surplus at his disposal, it 
would not have been unbecoming the 
character of the First Minister of the 
Crown to have applied a portion of it to 
the relief of that spititual destitution. 
And there was another consideration which 
he owned did weigh much with him. It 
was stated thirty or forty years ago, by 
Sir John Newport, that the Parliament of 
England was not only systematically op- 
posed to any act of a spiritual character, 
but also to the exercise of charity alto- 
gether. The Parliament interfered; he 
Would not say, to dry up the sources of 
charity, but certainly to throw impedi- 
ments in the way of its exercise in the 
ease of persons who were about to leave 
the world, and which he did think was as 
unealled-for as it was contrary to sound 
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policy, and inconsistent with the general 
good of the country. ‘The House was, 
perhaps, not aware of the amount which 
was drawn away from charity by the ope- 
ration of the legacy duty. The sumi was 
small in its effects upon the Exchequer, 
but it was large to the particular charities 
from which it was diverted. The amount 
diverted by the legacy duty from the 
funds of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in the course of three years, was 
2,900/., or about 950/. a-year. The sum 
lost tothe funds of the Church Missionary 
Society from the same cause amounted 
to 1,590/., or about 500/. a-year—a sum 
which would be sufficient to maintain 
three missionaries. If the nation would 
not of itself undertake some great scheme 
of Bible and Missionary work, at least, let 
not the sum which thus went into the 
national coffers be allowed to interfere 
with the benevolent designs of private 
individuals. But it was not, only with 
regard to these objects, which he certainly 
regarded as of pre-eminent importance, 
but in mere worldly objects the same 
interference occurred. One hospital had 
lately a legacy of 146,000/. left to its 
funds, and from that sum they were com- 
pelled to pay a legacy duty to the amount 
of 14,000/. He did not think that ary 
economist would object to the relief of 
these charities from the burdens which 
the existing law itposed. The whole 
amount would not exceed 50,000/., but he 
was willing, for the sake of arguinent, to 
admit that it might be 75,0002. or 100,000/7. 
Now that sum, if distributed over the dif- 
ferent sums which charitable donors in- 
tended to devise, would do a great deal 
thore good than the Housé had ever done 
in this direction. He would not have 
referred to this subject; which related to 
the Budget generally, rather than to the 
proposition now before the House, if the 
example had not been set hith by the noble 
Lord the Member for Sunderland. He was 
not aware that he had any other sugges- 
tion to make to the House; nor stiould he 
have taken the opportunity of calling their 
attention to these subjects, if he had not 
thought that the preseut slack-water-time 
of the debate was the most favourable for 
his introducing them. He could not con- 
clude without stating, that unless he heard 
somewhat different arguments than those 
that were used by his right hon. Friend 
tle Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
should, notwithstanding what had fallen 
from the noble Lerd the Member for Suns 
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derland, vote for the proposition of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard. 
Mr. Warburton said, that the proposi- 
tion for making 150/.a year the zero of 
taxation was well entitled to consideration ; 
for you would thereby avoid the inconsis- 
tency of making the man with 149/. a year 
richer than the man with 150/. If the 
Income Tax could be adjusted without 
diminishing the receipts, it would be an 
improvement on the principle. The other 
proposition of his hon. Friend would lead 
to an inconsistency, which he was sur- 
prised his acute mind did not perceive. If 
an Income Tax were laid on for three 
years, and if one man possessed an an- 
nuity for three years, and another man pos- 
sessed a perpetuity, his hon. Friend said, 
Jet us take the present value of the termi- 
nable annuity, in the one case, and of tlie 
perpetuity in the other, and let us capi- 
talise the annuity. In the one case you 
had little less than the three years’ pur- 
chase. In the other case you said that 
the value of the annuity was twenty years’ 
purchase. You taxed the perpetuitant, 
first for the annuity that he possessed for 
the three years, and afterwards for the 
reversion that he would possess after the 
expiration of the three years. If yon 
taxed the perpetuitant for this reversionary 
interest after the expiration of the three 
years, why were you not to tax the person 
who had no annuity in possession for the 
three years, but who possessed the rever- 
sion? The reversionary interest was 
17-20ths of the whole value of the annuity. 
On what principle was the person who had 
the reversionary interest to escape pay- 
ment of a sum to the State during twenty 
years? You could not carry into effect 
the Income Tax if you proceeded on the 
principal of capitalising income. Why? 
Because the person who possessed the 
reversion might reasonably answer, ‘I 
have no property in possession; I have 
not wherewithal to pay the Income Tax 
during the three years, unless you make 
it a charge on the reversion after I shall 
come into possession. I have not where- 
withal to pay the tax.” As to making 
the Income Tax permanent, if he thought 
that by so doing he could get rid of such 
abominable taxes as protective duties to 
the West Indian interests, or to those 
Gentlemen who were particularly repre- 
sented on the Benches opposite, he would 
willingly do so; but even if these protec- 
tive duties were got rid of, he would con- 
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tend that it was far better to meet the ex. 
igencies of the State by the imposition of 
a Property Tax than by taxes on soap and 
tobacco, and other articles which required 
separate expensive establishments. He 
was persuaded that when the matter came 
to be explained to the great body of the 
people, the direct mode of taxation would 
be the most popular. Although in bo- 
rough towns the other system might be 
more acceptable, he would rather lose his 
election than try to mislead the shop. 
keepers. He knew it was for the interest 
of the State that we should have recourse 
to the principle of direct taxation. He 
certainly cou!d not vote for the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Liskeard, because 
he did not tell us in what the inequality of 
the Property Tax consisted ; he had not 
pointed out any method of rendering it 
equal. According to his own conception, 
the principle of an income tax was a cor- 
rect one. The man who had an annuity 
for one year, paid the tax for one year; 
the man who had an annuity for two 
years, paid it for two years—each man 
paid his tax as long as his annuity conti- 
nued, Why should a professional man, a 
lawyer for instance, who had 12,000/. a 
year escape? Let him pay as long as his 
12,0007. a year lasted. He could not 
conceive any principle on which the tax 
could be made more equitable. The noble 
Lord the Member for London had told us 
that the tax was vexatious—so were all 
taxes vexatious. Every shilling you laid 
on in the shape of an Income Tax, came 
home to every man’s purse, and every 
man was zealous about its increase. If 
you laid a tax on timber or tea, it escaped 
notice, for men calculated on avoiding it; 
but if you increased the Income Tax by 
one halfpenny, all men knew it would 
come home to them; and there could not 
be a greater security for the maintenance 
of economy in our expenses. 

Mr. M. Milnes was surprised at the 
statements made by the hon. Member 
for Kendal. He thought it was an axiom 
of political economy that, having regard 
to the circumstances of the country, it was 
absolutely impossible to raise the necessary 
amount of revenue by any system of direct 
taxation. He believed that that point 
had been fully established; and that the 
question for them then, or at any other 
time, to consider was, whether it were 
possible that all the revenue could be 
raised by a system of direct taxation, 
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but whether a portion of it might not be 
raised in that manner. He owned that, 
after giving the best consideration he 
could to this matter, he had come to the 
conclusion, and he hoped he should be 
able to adhere to it, that to raise a portion 
of the revenue by direct taxation was 
the best and most economical way of 
raising the revenue of the country, be- 
cause by that system they were able to 
get the largest sum from the richer 
classes, as by a system of indirect taxa- 
tion they were able to get the largest sum 
from the poorer classes. It was by a skil- 
ful combination of these two systems that 
they were to sustain the revenue of the 
country. He felt that it might be con- 
sidered impertinent in him to lay any 
abstract proposition before the House; and 
he should never have thought of doing so, 
if he had not, like the hon. Member for 
Oxford, been seduced by the example 
set by the noble Lord the Member for 
Sunderland, who, he regretted to see, had 
left his place. That noble Lord had laid 
down propositions which they might or 
might not believe; and he for one, did 
not believe that the large assumption, on 
which the greater part of the noble Lord’s 
speech was founded, that it would be pos- 
sible to raise the revenue without the In- 
come Tax, merely by the process of re- 
heving the country from the burden of 
what he called the protective duties, could 
be justified. He believed that these as- 
sumptions had found many hon. Mem- 
bers, besides himself, incredulous as to 
the validity of the noble Lord’s arguments. 
That which the noble Lord assumed was 
the question on which the country had 
judged at the last election—that was the 
question which divided those who sat on 
this side of the House from the noble 
Lord opposite and his friends beside him 
—it was the vital question, whether it were 
better, in the present complicated state of 
the national interests, to give up the 
protecting duties in favour of the land in 
England and in the West Indies. He 
believed that it was that principle which 
had placed his right hon. Friend in the 
position he now occupied; and he believed 
farther, that to that proposition his right 
hon, Friend adhered, and would adhere. 
That proposition was the principle of pro- 
tection ; but how far that principle might 
be modified, was an entirely different 
question, on which his right hon. Friend 
had as good a right to judge as others. 
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But he was satisfied that the principle 
itself was at the bottom of his commercial 
policy, and the right hon. Baronet had 
done nothing to make them suspect that 
he denied it, and he was happy to take 
this opportunity of publicly proclaiming 
his belief. The hon. Member for Oxford 
had been under the painful necessity of 
making a speech tinged with rebellion to 
Her Majesty’s Government ; and it might 
be some little consolation to the hon. 
Member to find how much he agreed with 
him, However subtilely the question 
might be put by the hon. Member for 
Kendal—however the acute mind of the 
noble Lord might have shown the diffi. 
culties of drawing distinctions in the In- 
come Tax—notwithstanding this, he would 
confidently appeal to the common sense 
of the country, to which the noble Lord 
had appealed—whether industry should be 
taxed in the same proportion with idleness; 
whether some distinction ought not to be 
drawn between the most precarious and the 
most solid sources of income; and whether 
there should be exacted the same amount of 
direct taxation from the person who might 
be deprived of his income in a moment, 
as the man who rested in repose and se- 
curity upon the enjoyment of his property, 
protected as it was by the Government of 
the country. He believed that there 
would be no practical difficulty in the 
matter: he believed that the country 
would not question some rule of division 
as applied to it; he believed that 5 per 
cent. on land and funded property, 
and 3 or 4 percent. on trades, pro- 
fessions, and avocations—or some grada- 
tion of that kind—would be acceptable 
to the country; and, moreover, he be- 
lieved that whatever might be the present 
opinion of his right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government, when it was re- 
membered that on a former occasion, he 
had declared that an Income Tax should 
be reserved for a period of the greatest 
difficulties, and for an emergency of the 
country—and when it was borne in mind 
that that emergency had not arisen—he 
had no doubt that another change in the 
same direction might follow, and that his 
right hon, Friend would ultimately adopt 
a certain amount of direct taxation in 
conformity with the wishes and necessities 
of the country. He would, therefore, 
have suggested to the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard, if he had been in 
the House, that he should not divide on 
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the Motion. He would suggest it for 
many reasons, but more especially because 
of the complexity of the arguments which 
had been used in the discussion, and the 
difficulty of deciding who would vote for, 
and who against it. He (Mr. Milnes’) 
own feeling was, that a Resolution of the 
kind proposed by his hon. Friend, was 
perfectly useless at the present moment ; 
inasmuch as the opportunity of carrying it 
had been suffered to pass by. If Her 
Majesty’s Government had been met di- 
rectly, when they declared, at the com- 
mencement of the Session, that the In- 
come Tax was to be continued, there 
might have been a chance at that stage 
of the procedings of doing that which at 
present, as things stood, was quite im- 
possible. The present debate might be 
regarded as a preface of the future; but 
there had been a remarkable silence ob- 
served by the House on the subject of the 
Budget of his right hon. Friend, and very 
few words were said against it. And he 


could not help coming to the conclusion, 
that if the oppressions complained of in 
regatd to the Income Tax had been as 
frequent as had been stated—and if the 
majority of the manufacturing and com- 


mercial classes of the country had suffered 
severely, they would, undoubtedly, have 
complained—he could not help concluding 
that, if it had been even as obnoxious and 
as inquisitorial as the assessed taxes, or even 
as the excise duties, there would have 
been more petitions presented against it 
than had as yet been laid on the Table of 
the House. He could not, under these 
circumstances, help thinking that the 
assent of the public had been given toa 
certain amount of direct taxation. With 
all its inequalities and occasional injustice, 
the Income Tax was approved of by the 
country. Believing that, but believing 
also that it was not wise to carry the prin- 
ciple of direct taxation too far—to carry 
it to the point of making every man ‘in the 
country feel an immediate addition to the 
general taxation—believing that to adopt 
that plan would be to peril the safety of 
the country, and to place its honour in 
jeopardy, to have to tell every man, that 
he should pay so much for going to war— 
believing all this he felt convinced that, 
by a certain amount of indirect taxation 
only, could the honour, the credit, and 
the safety of the country be preserved 
sacred. It was not for him to criticise the 
appropriation of the surplus revenue by 
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the Government, nor was it for him tg 
speculate as to the future state of the 
finances of the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of affairs had 
good reason to be thankfal for the watch. 
ful interposition of Providence, as shown 
in the succession of favourable harvests, 
and the conjunction of fortunate circum. 
stances; but, nevertheless he could have 
wished that a larger margin had been left 
by his right hon. Friend, and that some 
proportion of that surplus had been re- 
tained for those purposes recommended by 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford, as well as for the promotion of 
those great national defences which, he 
believed, were the best preservatives of 
the country against the jealousies and 
animosities of other nations, He could 
not look at the present state of Europe, 
without perceiving circumstances in its 
condition calculated at any moment to 
draw England into a Continental war; 
and as that flame, which was kindled in 
a neighbouring nation in 1840, was not 
as yet subdued, it behoved a Minister to 
be always in a position to meet its out- 
break, without coming directly to Parlia- 
ment for the means that should have been 
previously provided. 

Mr. Hawes said, that the hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for Pontefract, who had 
just sat down, seemed to think that the 
people of England had consented to the 
Income Tax, because no one rose strongly 
to oppose it in that House, and because 
the Table of that House had not been 
loaded with Petitions in opposition to it; 
but he would remind the hon. Gentleman 
of two or three trifling circumstances at- 
tending the imposition of that tax, which 
seemed to have escaped the hon. Gentle- 
man’s recollection. In the first plate, the 
tax was to continue only for three years; 
and next, they were told that it had been 
introduced to raise the income of the 
country to a level with its expenditure, 
and that trade would in the mean time 
spring up revivified, which would render 
its renewal at the end of three years un- 
necessary. Now, he believed there was 
no man in that House, he believed there 
were few in the country, who would not 
give up a great deal to bring the income 
up to a level with the expenditure of the 
country. Well, the tax was now agaif 
proposed, with a remission of other taxes; 
again for three years—and again they 
were told that the trade of the country 
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would, in the mean time, so improve, that 
they should be abie, at its expiration, in 
consequence of their increased income, to 
dispense with that tax. There did appear 
to be in that House Gentlemen who re- 
lied upon that statement, and who re- 
garded the Income Tax as a necessary, 
but only temporary, evil. He did not so 
look upon it, nor, indeed, did the right 
hon. Baronet himself much encourage such 
a belief; for the right hon. Baronet casu- 
ally had said that he would prefer five 
years to three years, and had asked be- 
sides, ‘‘ Who can tell what will be the 
state of trade at the end of that period of 
time?” He concluded, therefore, that 
the right hon. Baronet regarded the In- 
come Tax as a wise and prudent system 
of taxation, and he certainly did not ex- 
pect to see it abolished quite so soon as 
some hon, Gentlemen anticipated. There 
was, however, an inquiry as to the state 
of the finances of the country at this time, 
which he thought they were bound to 
make, Ifthe continuance of the Income 


Tax should prove to be really necessary 
to enable the right hon. Baronet to carry 
into effect the reduction of taxation which 
he had proposed, even then he was not 


prepared to say that he should vote for 
the tax; but he was prepared to say that 
he believed all those reductions might be 
made without a continuance of that tax, 
As he had understood the right hon. 
Gentleman the other evening, the estimate 
of the income of the country for the ensu- 
ing year, up to the 6th of April, 1846, 
was 51,100,000/.; and the estimated 
expenditure was in round numbers 
49,690,009/.; therefore on the 5th April, 
1846, it was quite clear that the right 
hon. Gentleman anticipated a balance of 
something like 1,400,0002. Now he would 
wish to call the attention of the House to 
two circumstances. He could not of 
course suppose that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had suppressed anything wWich he 
ought to have stated ; but he believed that 
the right hon. Gentleman attached less 
importance to some items than he (Mr. 
Hawes) did. The right hon. Gentleman 
assumed that there would be a decrease 
of 300,0007. on Excise and Customs. 
[Sir R. Peel: Why don’t you state the 
items separately?] Jie had not got the 
documents, and could not give them sepa- 
rately, [The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer: They had estimated a decrease of 
500,000/, ia the Customs, and an increase 
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of 300,000/. in the Excise receipts.] He 
would say, then, that there was an antici- 
pated decrease of 200,000/. on Excise and 
Customs. Now this was described to be 
a year of great prosperity; on that pros- 
perity the right hon. Gentleman had 
founded his argument in support of the 
continuance of the tax, on the ground that 
trade would increase and flourish ; and if 
it were a good argument for the right hon. 
Gentleman to apply in that sense, it was 
also a good one for him (Mr. Hawes) to 
apply when he assumed, in opposition to 
what the right hon. Baronet had said, 
that the Excise and Customs’ receipts of 
the ensuing year would be more produc- 
tive than in the last year. He said, then, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had no 
right to assume that they would be less, 
and he should add 200,0001. to the in- 
come. But that was not all. The right 
hon. Gentleman had altogether excluded 
corn, and that on a very peculiar ground. 
Under the old Corn Law he could under 
stand why —— 

Sir 22. Peel: Would it not be better, 
before you proceed, that I should just 
state what I did say? I said that the 
revenue derived from corn last year was 
rather more (I think) than 1,050,000/,— 
that is, for the year ending Sth of April, 
1845. Of course that constituted a part 
of the Customs’ duty received that year. 
I calculated on receiving a less amount 
from corn next year than last year, on 
account of the abundant harvest. I esti- 
mated, therefore, that there might be a 
reduction in duty received from corn to 
the amount of 500,000/., and that sum, of 
course, I estimated that the Customs would 
be deficient. 

Mr. Hawes quite understood that state- 
ment; and to take the case in the most 
unfavourable way for his own argument, 
he would admit the estimated surplus of 
1,400,000/. as the correct one. Now, it 
was quite clear that with that surplus the 
right hon, Gentleman might repeal the 
duties on cotton, coal, and glass. The 
duty on those articles amounted to 
1,400,000/. Of course, in that way a 
very narrow margin would be left; but 
with that the right hon. Baronet could 
hardly quarrel, for he himself preserved a 
margin of only about 90,000. He be. 
lieved, therefore, that the reduction on the 
main articles of trade might be accom. 
plished with the estimated balance. But, 
then, there were other things; and if the 
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corn duties and the extra receipts on Ex- 
cise and Customs were not allowed, he 
should not recommend the abolition of the 
auction duty, or of the duty on those other 
430 articles that had been alluded to by 
the right hon. Baronet, He should oppose 
the abolition of the auction duty, because 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into it recommended a commutation rather 
than the entire repeal of that duty, and 
he believed that by modifying that duty, 
and improving the mode of its collection, 
it would increase the Revenue, instead of 
proving a total loss to it. With regard 
to the 430 articles of the Tariff, he did 
not believe that the Customs’ establish- 
ment would be reduced in consequence 
of the abolition of the duty upon them; 
because the inspection and clearance of 
ships, and all the serious items of ex- 
penditure in that establishment, must 
be continued as at present. Every- 


thing that came in must be subject to 
examination and inspection, as now; and 
the very same forms must still be main- 
tained. Many of those articles yielded 
but a small amount, it was true, to the 
Revenue; but, little as it was, he saw no 
reason for losing it, unless trade was to be 


improved in consequence, But then, 
supposing that we had all these advan- 
tages, it must be remembered that we had 
the great counterbalancing disadvautage of 
5,000,0002. from the Income Tax. Then 
the would ask the House to look at the 
way in which sugar was treated. The 
right hon. Baronet reduced the duty on 
sugar, and merely to enable him to reduce 
that duty the Income Tax was continued, 
According to the right hon. Baronet’s 
own showing, the sensible reduction in the 
price of sugar to the consumer would be 
about ld. a lb., and the total loss to the 
Revenue would be 1,300,000/.; yet for 
that was the tax of 5,000,000/. imposed 
upon the capital and industry of the coun- 
try But with regard to that sugar no one 
could deny that at least 1,000,000. of 
the sum received from that source went into 
the pockets of the West India proprietors. 
So that they had 5,000,000/. of taxation, 
and 1,000,000/. in the shape of protec- 
tion; in all 6,000,0002. on the profits and 
income of the country, in order to reduce 
the Sugar Duties. He said, then, thathe saw 
nothing in the present state of the country 
to prevent him voting against the con- 
tinuance of the Income Tax; nothing that 
should not place it in the power of the 
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right hon. Gentleman to take the duty-of 
coals, cotton, and glass ; and. nothing, 
therefore, that should justify the conti. 
nuance of a tax so obnoxious, so unequal, 
and so manifestly unjust as the Income 
Tax. He was not all convinced that the 
reduction of duties proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman were reductions which 
would afford a compensation for the im- 
position of the Income Tax. His hon, 
Friend the Member for Liskeard (Mr. C. 
Buller) proposed that the House should 
endeavour to render this tax more just 
and Jess inquisitorial; and the hon. Ba. 
ronet the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Sir R. Inglis) said no man in the 
House could now say it was a terminable 
tax. The hon. Baronet considered the 
tax to be perpetual, and he called upon 
the House to take into consideration, not 
only his own suggested modifications, but 
every fair and equitable modification which 
could be proposed. The tax being perpe- 
tual, he did not consider the argument of 
the hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. War- 
burton) of much value as against the hon, 
Member for the University of Oxford; 
therefore, under all the circumstances, 
there was every reason for making an 
effort now to remove the injustice of the 
tax. As to the other view of the hon, 
Member for Kendal, he did not consider 
it would be satisfactory to place any large 
portion of taxation upon a direct money 
basis ; and on this subject he ventured to 
think the House was not aware of the 
amount which the direct taxation of the 
country bore to the income. The right 
hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said we were now beginning 
to introduce a system of direct taxation, 
so as to make it bear a rateable proportion 
to indirect taxation. If this were the case, 
of course it was only natural to expect 
that all injustice and inequality should be 
removed. If to those taxes which were paid 
directly in the shape of money were added 
the local taxation (which was also direct), 
the House would find the amount was 
very large indeed. Indeed, we were not 
in a position to say that so very large 
a proportion of our taxation was indirect, 
for at this moment taking the average of the 
years 1842 and 1843, about 20,000,000/. 
were paid in direct and 35,000,000/.-in 
indirect taxes; but if to the 20,000,000/. 
we added the local taxation, it would 
amount to 32,000,000/. ; thus demonstrat- 
ing that nearly one-half of the revenue of 
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the country was imposed in the shape of 
direct taxes. He warned the House 
against expecting a much larger income 
in the shape of direct taxation. He was 
not convinced of the economy of the 
direct mode, and the only argument he 
had heard in favour of it was its justice ; 
but, on the other hand, he believed a heavy 
direct tax upon capital was very likely 
to drive a Jarge mass of capital out of the 
country. On this subject the large in- 
vestments at present being made in foreign 
railways should give us warning that any 
additional tax upon profits would be an 
increased stimulus to drive capital away. It 
was quite impossible to say that the Income 
Tax, as proposed, was part of a system of 
commutation of what was called the indirect 
taxation of the country; and, therefure, the 
hon, Member for Liskeard, with great 
propriety called upon the House specially 
to say that they would not renew this tax 
without removing its injustice. Did any 
one believe that the present mode of levy- 
ing the Property Tax would be borne by 
the people at large in unfavourable pe- 
tiods? You might reconcile them to the 
burden when plenty prevailed ; but let the 
time come when no more taxes could be 
taken off, with the Income Tax, and all its 
inquisitorial powers retained—let a time 
come when trade failed and profits dimi- 
nished, there would then be an amount of 
feeling in that House calling for a repeal 
of the taxes on trade which could not be 
resisted. Having this view, the hon. 
Member for Liskeard had done well in 
asking the House to consider the nature 
of this tax. He saw great difficulty in the 
way of materially altering its injustice, but 
that would not prevent him from consider- 
ing the proposition; and avowing that 
the Income Tax, as imposed, must be 
attended with great hardships and inequal- 
ities, he was at least consistent, so far as 
discussion had gone on the question, whe- 
ther in 1842 or 1845, in having stedfastly 
given his vote against it. In the first in- 
slance, he did not believe it was the best 
mode of meeting the then deficiency—a 
deficiency he had always considered tem- 
porary, and to be accounted for by bad 
harvesis and the necessity for increasing 
our naval and military expenditure. He 
could not view the deficiency as of a per- 
manent character. It was for the right 
hon, Baronet (Sir R. Peel) under these 
Circumstances, to show that at this mo- 
ment he could not reduce taxation—that 
VOL. LXXVIII, g3hird} 
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the Income Tax was still absolutely neces- 
sary, and that no other taxes could be 
resorted to less odious and less unjust. 
Unless all this was made out, he (Mr, 
Hawes) must confess, so mischievous, so 
unjust, uneven, and inquisitorial was the 
tax, that nothing should induce him at 
any time to vote for it short of absolute, 
imperious, and inevitable necessity. 

Mr. Spooner did not agree with what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth, nor could he concur in the course he 
had taken. It was not, he considered, a 
wise or a prudent course to make general 
charges against the tax; and he thought, 
if any charges were preferred, they should 
be of a distinct and specific nature. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, that it was unjust to tax 
a man who had only a life interest at the 
same rate as a man who had a perpetuity ; 
and he fully concurred in the modifica- 
tion proposed by the hon. Baronet three 
years previously, for making 150J, the 
zero of the tax, and rating all above it in 
proportion to a fixed rise inthe scale. He 
did not however agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kendal in his observations in mak- 
ing capital the subject of taxation; he 
thought there would be no difficulty in 
dealing with it, and he believed moreover 
that it would be a beneficial measure. He 
confessed however that he had come to a 
widely different conclusion from the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University of 
Oxford, for he could not give his consent 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Liskeard. A proposition could not be 
justly dealt with disconnected from the 
argument by which it was supported: 
and connecting the words of the hon. 
Member’s Motion with the reasons ase 
signed by him for its adoption, he (Mr. 
Spooner) could not concur in the proposi- 
tion that it was exceedingly improbable 
that Parliament would have the power of 
dispensing with the continuance of the 
Income Tax at the end of three years. He 
was not then called on to give any opinion 
on the general question ; but if he were to 
give one, it would be, that the principle of 
a Property Tax was the best that could be 
applied to a people; and he might add, 
that if complaints were made against it, 
they were on the ground of its occasional 
inequality, and not against its principle as 
a question of justice. He (Mr. Spooner) 
could not agree either with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard, that, from the nature of 
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the Budget of the right hon. Baronet, it 
was impossible to reduce the Income Tax. 
On the contrary, he believed that the 
effects of the right hon. Baronet’s proposi- 
tions on large branches of manufactures 
and industry would be so great as to in- 
crease extremely the facilities for taking 
off the Property Tax at the period sug- 
gested. He could not concur in the 
sweeping condemnations that had been 
passed on Schedule D, with respect to its 
unequal and inquisitorial character ; if by 
that term he meant a total abandonment 
of that schedule, what was the meaning of 
the words unequal and inquisitorial, so 
applied, if they did not mean exemption 
of the merchants and manufacturers from 
the operation of the Income Tax? He was 
desirous of making such exemptions as 
fairness and justice required ; but he was 
not disposed to release from a proper share 
in the expenses of the State the large 
incomes produced in trade, especially at a 
time when the tax under consideration was 
introduced for the very purpose of a great 
experiment intended to promote the ma- 
nufactures of this country. Under such 
views then as he took, it was impossible 
that he could agree to the condition 


proposed by the hon. Member for Liskeard. 
He would not at that moment state what 
the reasons were for proposing the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice; but 
when the proper time came, he thought 


he could show hon. Members that he 
had a very plain case, and he could assure 
them he should take a very short time in 
Stating it. 

Mr. Hume said, the propositions ad- 
vanced by his hon. Friend (Mr. C. Buller) 
and his hon. Friend the Member for Lam- 
beth, contained two questions, which he 
considered were distinct, and ought to be 
kept separate. His hon, Friend the Mem- 
ber for Lambeth had entered a little into 
the financial statement of the year, which 
he (Mr. Hume) thought ought not to be 
meddled with on the present occasion. 
The time would come when that question 
would be more properly discussed, because 
the right hon. Baronet had told the House 
that he did not want the Income Tax to 
be reimposed for any financial purposes of 
the year; and he had shown that, taking 
into account the arrears of Income Tax 
which would be due to April, 1846, he 
would have a surplus of 1,400,000/. The 
present was not the time to discuss that 
question; but the question to be considered 
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by the House, he conceived, ought to be, 
whether they were willing to raise five 
millions of taxes directly, by a Property 
and Income Tax, and whether the operation 
of that measure would be more beneficial 
to the country than to allow the former 
system of taxation to continue. In choos. 
ing between direct and indirect taxation, 
he was decidedly of opinion that direct 
taxation ought to be resorted to, and that 
relief ought to be given to those interested 
through the channels of indirect taxation. 
Was this an additional tax upon the coun- 
try? Ifthe right hon. Baronet was correct 
in his calculations it would not be so, but 
would be only a change. He had already 
explained that 5,000,000/. of taxation 
would be only removed from those who 
were unable to bear it, to those whom their 
property rendered better able to sustain it. 
His hon. Friend must have been under a 
mistake when, in alluding to the amount 
of direct and indirect taxation, he stated 
the former at 20,000,000/., and the latter 
at 30,000,000/. He found the total amount 
to be 50,000,000/., free of ali charges. Of 
that total, the Customs amounted to 19}— 
that was an indirect tax; the Excise 13}— 
was that, again, direct ? Of stamps, a large 
portion was indirect ; Crown lands and 
other items so small as scarcely to deserve 
to be taken into the calculation ; but on 
the whole, the direct taxes—land and as- 
sessed—were only four and a quarter mil- 
lions. Leaving the Property Tax out of 
the question, out of the fifty millions there 
were only four millions and a quarter of 
direct taxation. The complaint which he 
had always made since he had the honour 
of a seat in that House, was, that taxation 
was laid upon the poorer classes, and that 
property was almost exempted. This was 
unlike the practice of any other country in 
the world. Look at France, where there 
were thirty millions of direct taxation. In 
Belgium, the land tax was 20 per cent. 
at once, without calculating those imposts 
which fell partly upon the soil; but Eng- 
land was exempt from direct taxation 
more than any other country, and thus the 
mass of the community were obliged to 
bear those expenses of the State which 
property ought to sustain. The effect of 
this system of taxation was, gradually to 
reduce the different classes in the coun- 
try into rich and poor ; the very rich being 
those possessed of capital which was not 
taxed, and the very poor those who were 
compelled to bear the burdens of the State. 
In the year 1835, he (Mr. Hume) had 
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made a calculation of the amount of indi- 
rect taxation, which he found at that time 
to be 72 per cent. out of 1€0. The pro- 
portion of taxation which was partly direct 
and partly indirect, was from 7 to 12 per. 
cent., and the rest he allowed to be direct. 
That was not the state in which the finances 
of the country ought to be, if we wished 
to relieve labour and industry from their 
burdens, with a view of regenerating the 
population of the country, and freeing it 
from the pressure which weighed upon it. 
If the Legislature persevered in the course 
now proposed by the Government, he 
looked forward with confidence to see the 
Excise and other indirect sources of taxa- 
tion abolished. His hon. Friend who had 
brought forward this Amendment, and the 
hon. Member for Lambeth, asked what 
relief would be derived from the removal 
of the duty on the 430 articles specified ; 
and his hon. Friend had mentioned some 
of the most trifling of those articles, in 
order to turn the proposition into ridicule ; 
but let him look to the general sweep upon 
all articles used in manufacture—all dye- 
stuff, all drugs, and everything which 
would tend to relieve the industry of the 
country from its shackles, and to enable us 
to cope with the productions of other 
countries. Why had the industry of Eng- 
land been hitherto fettered, and why had 
there been so many of the people idle? Be- 
cause they could not find employment ; and 
the reason why they could not find employ- 
ment was, because we could not find a vent 
for our manufactures. There was capital 
enough to afford employment to every man 
in the country, if we were in a condition 
to meet the producers of other nations in 
the Foreign market. Would any man take 
any of the articles from which the right 
hon. Baronet proposed to take off the duty, 
and say that it would not tend to enable 
us to compete with other countries, and to 
remove that character of pauperism which 
was threatening to destroy the independ- 
ence and the prospects of the industrious 
classes in the country? He (Mr. Hume) 
might be too sanguine—perhaps he was ; 
but it appeared to him that this was the 
only course by which the industry of the 
country could be freed from the trammels 
by which it was bound down. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University of 
Oxford said, that a portion of the funds 
derived from taxation ought to be applied 
tothe relief of spiritual destitution. He 
(Mr. Hume) held that there were ample 
funds, if properly applied, to remedy any 
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evil that existed of that character. He 
wanted relief for the physical destitution 
that prevailed ; and he told his hon. Friend 
that his efforts to relieve spiritual and 
moral destitution would thrive better when 
there was physical comfort. The tendency 
of the measures proposed by the Govern. 
ment was, to remove restrictions from the 
Customs, and to cause a large reduction of 
the expenses to which the poorer classes 
were liable. He was confident that if they 
persevered in that course, the Excise might 
be removed, and a saving of from 850,000/. 
to 900,000/. could be thus effected. The 
duties on spirits, malt, and licenses from 
the Government, would be the only three 
that would remain, and they would merge 
in the Customs. He considered the 
relief to be afforded by taking off the 
duty on cotton to be most essential to 
the commerce of the country, and well 
calculated to enable us to recover that 
station which we ought to hold in the 
Foreign market. He would just take the 
instance of twenty ships arriving at Liver- 
pool with cotton. As the law at present 
stood, they could only begin unloading at 
nine o'clock, and must stop at four, and it 
would probably take five or six days to 
clear the vessel ; whereas, under the pro- 
posed regulations, they might begin at five 
o’clock in the morning, and clear the ship 
before the day was over. There would be 
no necessity for placing the goods in the 
Queen’s warehouse, but they would go di- 
rectly to the merchant’s warehouse, and 
the whole process would be thus very much 
simplified and facilitated. On that ground, 
he looked upon the proposed change as 
being most important. He understood the 
estimate of the amount which these articles 
produced was 350,000/. Was it to the 
value of that remission that he looked ? 
No; but he looked to the effect which the 
example would produce in Europe and 
throughout the whole world, and which he 
expected to be attended with the most bene- 
ficial consequences. Let us say what we 
would, it had hitherto been the impression 
of foreigners that all our policy was di- 
rected by the view of enriching ourselves ; 
whereas, God knows, our commercial regu- 
lations had tended to fetter industry and 
check our prosperity ; but when once Fo- 
reign nations saw this bold and statesman- 
like step taken in the direction of free 
trade, he thought it would have a most 
salutary influence upon their own policy. 
It was impossible to maintain that cha- 
racter which this country ought to hold 
U2 
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among the nations of the world, without 
fostering and encouraging our manufac- 
tures. The removal of the restrictions 
upon the articles specified, and upon about 
one hundred more, from which the duty 
could be cut off with equal advantage, 
would enable us to maintain that station 
and character. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Lambeth said, if he thought this 
tax necessary to sustain the honour and 
credit of the country, he would vote for it. 
Could anything be more calculated to sus- 
tain the honour and credit of the country 
than to promote the prosperity and the 
independence of our artizans and our mer- 
chants? This appeared to him (Mr. Hume) 
to be the most effectual means of creating 
that capital by which taxation ought to be 
borne. On these grounds, he should sup- 
port the proposition of the right hon. 
Baronet as a whole, although he objected 
to some of the details. As far as the plan 
went, he considered it a wise and states- 
manlike course. He should be happy to 
render it as little onerous as possible, but 
the right hon. Baronet had declared that 
he would not allow of the alterations and 
improvements which had been suggested. 
Very well, then ; if that was the case, what 
was the use of their bothering themselves 
with these discussions? He repeated, that 
he was in favour of the proposition of the 
Government as a whole. 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, before I address my- 
self to the particular Motion which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Liskeard has brought under the consi- 
deration of the House, I wish to notice a 
few of the observations that have been 
made in the course of this evening’s dis- 
cussion upon points not immediately con- 
nected with the Motion of the hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman. And first, as to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Lambeth, 
whom I am sorry not to see in his place. 
It appears to me from that speech that 
the hon. Gentleman did not very well 
understand the financial statement which 
I made on a former evening. The hon. 
Gentleman objects to the imposition of 
the Income Tax, that there is no necessity 
for it, because he is of opinion that I 
showed that there would be such a sur- 
plus of income over expenditure as would 
enable us to provide for the service of the 
year, and dispense with the Income Tax 
altogether; and the hon. Gentleman says 
I calculated that on the Sth of April, 
1846, there would be a surplus revenue 
of 1,400,0004. [Mr. Hawes returned to 
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his seat.] Sir, I was noticing the counter. 
budget which was proposed by the hoi, 
Gentleman; I was going to discuss the 
hon. Gentleman's propositions, hut upon 
this occasion, as upon all former occasions 
when I have discussed these questions, | 
mean to discuss them simply on their 
merits. I shall abstain from all observa. 
tions of a party character, and consider the 
proposition on its intrinsic merits. I was 
noticing the hon. Gentleman’s reasons 
for opposing the measure of the Govern. 
ment, and attempting to show that I do 
not think he very well understands the purs 
port of the financial statement which [| 
made. The hon. Gentleman says | 
showed that on the Sth of April, 1846, 
there would be a surplus of 1,400,000/., 
and he states that that surplus of 
1,400,0002. would enable us to remove 
the duty upon cotton, to remove the duty 
upon glass, and the auction duty. [An 
hon. Member: No; the duty upon coals,} 
Now, I was not aware that we should have 
to enter into a discussion on the general 
question of the Budget, and I must speak, 
therefore, to a great extent from memory. 
On the 5th of April, 1846, supposing the 
Income Tax to be continued by Parlia- 
ment, I think you would have a net Re- 
venue amounting to 53,700,000/.; but in 
that 53,700,000/. would be included 
600,000/. to be received from China; 
and supposing Parliament should not 
continue the Income Tax, you must de- 
duct 2,600,000/7. from the revenue on that 
account. You certainly would be entitled 
to add to the ordinary permanent revenue 
in the present year 2,600,000/., because 
there is one-half year’s Property Tax to 
be received; and consequently on the 
5th of April, 1846, you would have a Re- 
venue of 51,100,000/.; that is, supposing 
the Property Tax not to be continued. 
Deduct from that 51,100,000. the amount 
of the Expenditure, which I think would 
be 49,600,000/., if the House should ap- 
prove of the Estimates we lay before it, 
and in that case you would have on the 
5th of April, 1846, 1,400,0002. surplus. 
But if the Income Tax be discontinued, 
that surplus almost entirely disappears. 
The hon. Gentleman cannot calculate 
upon applying 1,400,000. to the remis- 
sion of duties corresponding in amount 
with that sum, because that surplus will 
be derived from the half-year’s Property 
Tax yet to be received in the present 
year. Now the hon. Gentleman seems (0 
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be rather bewildered on account of the 
amount of balance in the Exchequer on 
the Sth of April, 1845, and says, you 
admit that there will be a balance of 
5,000,0002. in the receipts of the present 
year as compared with the expenditure, 
and, surely, that could be carried forward 
to the expenditure of the next year. 
[Mr. Hawes: A portion of it.] Well, a 
portion of it. But I apprehend that sur- 
plus will be thus applied —first, 2,000,000/. 
of it will be applied to the payment of 
Exchequer Bills issued for opium com- 
peasation. Another portion of it will be 
applied under the Acts of Parliament to 
the reduction of the national debt. A 
portion of it, certainly, goes to increase 
the balance in the Exchequer, and in that 
respect we are in a more favourable posi- 
tion than in the previous year; but I ap- 
prehend that that increased balance in the 
Exchequer will only relieve you from the 
necessity of borrowing money from the 
Bank, and that is not fairly applicable to 
the diminution of the expenditure for the 
year. Therefore I must say that the hon. 
Gentleman's calculations and his reasons 
for opposing the continuance of the [n- 
come Tax are really without foundation. 


The hon, Member for Montrose says that 
I declared it was not my intention to 
propose any alteration of the Property 
Tax, and that, therefore, it was useless to 


discuss these Amendments, I tell the 
hon, Gentleman that I shall feel myself 
bound to state my reasons for opposing 
any Amendment ; but I think the better 
course will he to consider and discuss 
such Amendments when they are brought 
forward, than to state them upon the Mo. 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Liskeard ; for the hon. Member, in bring- 
ing forward his proposition, studiously 
abstained from noticing any of them. He 
werely said ‘* Vote for my proposition,” 
and his speech was directed against the 
whole of our financial course. The hon. 
Gentleman ought to have concluded with 
a Motion condemnatory of the Income 
Tax, and not with a Motion recommend- 
ing some small modifications. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had other 
modifications to suggest, why not state 
the nature of them? Why should he pur- 
posely abstain from any reference to 
then? Why make a Motion pointing to 
medifications, and make a speech that 
had no allusion to them? I hope the 
House will not commit themselves on the 
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details, until they have heard the particu- 
lar proposition ; because I think that when 
they come to consider the policy of mak- 
ing Amendments in the existing law, the 
more these Amendments are discussed, 
the more will they doubt the expediency 
of them. I will take that one which 
appears to be considered by many hon. 
Gentlemen the most plausible and spe- 
cious; that is, the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Oxford, who proposes that an in- 
come of 150/. a year shall, as it has 
been called, be the zero of taxation. But 
if the suggestion of the bon. Baronet were 
adopted, it would go much further than 
he intended. The proposition of my hon. 
Friend is, that supposing a person was 
worth 200/. a-year, he should only pay 
Income Tax upon 50/. Now, that propo- 
sition means practically this, that every 
man who now contributes to the Income 
Tax shall deduct from the payment which 
be makes the sum he now pays for 1502, 
of his income. That sum, in round num- 
bers, is 42, 10s. The meaning of my hon. 
Friend, then, is, that every man, what. 
ever the amount of his income now asses- 
sed to the Income Tax, shall be enabled 
to recover from the Exchequer a deduc- 
tion of 41. 10s. from the amount he has 
actually paid. I have no means of ascer- 
taining the exact number, but I should 
say that there are not less than 200,000 
persons who pay the tax. And under the 
proposal of my hon, Friend every person 
who pays would be entitled to deduct 
4l. 10s. from his payment for the year. 
That would amount to nearly 1,000,000/. 
But, observe, this would not bea deduction, 
it would be a claim for repayment. The 
payment must be made in the first in- 
stance; to prevent that would be impos- 
sible; and he who can show that he is 
entitled to receive back the 4/. 10s, must 
state what his income is, and he will then 
receive the sum. Why that is totally 
altering the whole plan. In that case 
every man would be obliged to state what 
his income is, and a new process must be 
introduced for the purpose of ascertaining 
its amount. At present you do not re- 
quire persons to state what their incomes 
are in many cases; but if you permit any 
man not to deduct but to reclaim 4/. 10s, 
from what he has paid, you must then in- 
stitute a new species of tribunal for the 
purpose of recovering the amount. If the 
suggestion of my hon. Friend were adopt- 
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ed, the total loss would be little short of 
1,000,000/., by which you would relieve 
persons of small incomes, but at the same 
time you would extend relief also to those 
who have no claim for relief. Now, I do 
hope the House will seriously consider 
before they allow such a deduction as 
this from the amount of the tax. I now 
come to the main question, whether or no 
we shall affirm a Resolution which, in 
point of fact, is condemnatory of the plan 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Though 
it does not suggest any modifications, it 
still requires that the tax shall be con- 
ducted upon a less inquisitorial mode. 
The hon. Gentleman does not point out 
the nature of the modification he wishes 
to have adopted; but he asks the House 
to affirm a general Resolution, leaving it 
to others to execute that Resolution as 
best they may. There is no doubt, though 
this is an advanced stage of the Property 
Tax Bill, that it is perfectly open to the 
House to consider whether the general 
principles of the financial scheme of Her 
Majesty’s Government shall be affirmed 
or not. The right hon. Gentleman mis- 
took me in supposing that I taunted those 
who sit opposite with any inconsistency for 


now supporting an Income Tax to which 
they stated strong objections when origi- 


nally proposed. I think it perfectly open 
to those who may have objected to the 
tax when we bronght it forward in 1842, 
now to consent to its continuance in pre- 
ference to any other tax raising even a 
more limited amount. They find the tax 
established; and a process devised and 
in existence for raising it. It raises 
perhaps a larger sum than may be re- 
quisite; but seeing that some additional 
taxation is necessary for the purpose of 
providing for the Public Service and main- 
taining the public credit, it is perfectly 
open now for consideration whether it be 
not a lesser evil to continue that tax which 
is in existence, than to devise some new 
and possibly, in proportion to the amount, 
more onerous system of taxation. The 
imposition of this tax, no doubt, will give 
more than you require for the purpose of 
maintaining the public credit, and meet- 
ing the exigencies of the country, provided 
for by annual votes; and it is open to the 
House to consider whether it be expedient 
to raise that additional sum for the pur- 
pose of effecting a commutation of taxes. 
The additional sum will be a large one; 
it will not certainly be less than 3,400,000/. 
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after providing for the increased estimates 
which will be proposed ; and it is possible, 
certainly, that the amount might be raised 
by other means. If you choose to impoge 
a tax of twopence instead of a penny on 
each letter going through the Post Office, 
you might raise a considerable sum of 
money by that means. I do not think, 
certainly, that past experience would lead 
us to impose any additional duty of 51. 
per cent. on imports. Yet sufficient 
might be raised to meet the increase in 
your Navy Estimates, and sufficient to pre- 
vent any injury to public credit; and the 
question is quite within your province to 
decide, “ Will you raise this additional 
sum by means of an Income Tax, and ap- 
ply the surplus to the reduction of other 
taxation?” I will not revive to-night the 
discussion upon the Sugar Duties. The 
House has by a very large majority 
affirmed the proposition of the Govern- 
ment. Many hon. Gentlemen contested 
the policy of a discriminating duty, taking 
a widely different view from Her Majesty’s 
Government upon the subject. Still the 
question has been fully discussed ; the 
sense of the House upon it has been made 
known, and it is in favour of the discrimt- 
nating duty proposed by the Government 
There must of course be some future de- 
cision. There must be some act conveying 
the fina! determination of the House upon 
a proposal of that nature; but I consider the 
sense of the House to be in favour of that 
proposal, and the subject to be exhausted 
as far as discussion is concerned, and 
therefore I will not revive it now. But, 
supposing there should be a loss of 
1,300,0002. next year by the reduction of 
the Sugar Duties, still there would be a 
surplus remaining of 2,000,0001., in re- 
spect of which no discussion or decision 
has yet taken place. And it is the pro- 
posed appropriation of that surplus of 
2,000,0001., against which a portion of 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman is di- 
rected. The hon Gentleman disclaims 
that! Why, what was the meaning of all 
the waggery of the hon. Gentleman? [Mr. 
C. Buller: I have admitted the reduction 
on sugar]. What I am stating is, that 
the hon. Gentleman not only quarrelled 
with our proposition in respect to sugar, 
but he distinctly attempted to show that 
the remaining surplus of 2,000,000/.might 
be much better applied than in the man 
ner proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment. We propose to apply that remain 
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ing surplus of 2,000,000/. in the following 
manner :—We propose to remove altoge- 
ther the duty upon raw cotton, We pro- 
pose to remove altogether the excise duty 
on glass, and to abolish those restrictions 
which are more onerous than the pecuni- 
ary imposition itself, and which prevent 
the application of capital and skill to the 
manufacture of glass. We propose also 
to remove the duty upon auctions; and 
the duty upon 350 or 360 articles, which 
now enter into the Customs’ Tariff; making 
altogether a reduction of taxation to the 
amount of 2,000,000/. and upwards. I 
still remain of opinion that it would be 
very difficult to apply the remaining sur- 
plus of 2,000,000/. in any manner better 
calculated to revive and encourage the 
industry of this country, and to confer 
permanent benefit upon all classes in it, 
than by the remission of taxation which 
we propose. Some Gentlemen appeared 
by their smiles to share in the objections 
of the hon. Member to the reduction of 
the cotton duties. But before the inten- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government were 
made known, I had the honour of receiving 
some of those gentlemen as a deputation 
from the cotton manufacturers; and 
nothing then could be more earnest than 
their recommendations for the remova 
of the cotton duties- The hon, Gentle- 
man has calculated the advantage which 
would be derived by the labourer who 
wears fustian, or the woman who wears 
two gowns in the course of a year; he said 
that the repeal of the duty would give them 
about 3d. a-year; and, therefore, the hon. 
Gentleman scouts the notion thatany public 
advantage will accrue from the removal of 
the cotton duty, not positively, but as 
compared with other taxes which the hon. 
Gentleman says might be remitted. It is 
necessary that I should remind the House 
and the country of the grounds upon 
which we proposed to remove the duty on 
cotton, In the first place, no doubt, by 
the removal of this tax there will be a 
facility for the introduction of cotton at 
the place of import greatly superior to 
that which now exists. But then we were 
told, and told with truth, when the ques- 
tion was still doubtful what taxes should 
be remitted—that there was no tax more 
unequal in its operation than the duty 
upon raw cotton. We were told that, 
with respect to muslin, the amount of 
duty was scarcely appreciable; but that 
upon those articles which entered into the 
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consumption of the labouring classes the 
amount of duty was not less than 
from 18 to 24 per cent on their value, 
We were told also, and correctly, that 
in those countries which are our great 
competitors in cotton manufacturing—the 


| United States, of course, among them— 


not only is there no duty upon raw cotton, 
but the greatest facilities are afforded for 
procuring the raw material. In Germany, 
I apprehend, there is no duty upon raw 
cotton; in Switzerland, I believe there is 
no duty upon raw cotton; in France, I 
believe there is a duty upon that article, 
but there is a correspoading drawback al- 
lowed on manufactured cotton. We were 
therefore told that our great competitors 
in the manufacture of cotton have the raw 
material free of duty ; and that therefore 
in neutral markets they have great ad- 
vantages over us—that at Valparaiso, 
Manilla, and China, they do compete with 
us, and with great advantage, particularly 
iu the manufacture of the heavier classes 
of cotton goods, on which the duty 
presses most heavily. Well, I look to 
the extent of our cotton manufactures. 
I see that the declared value of the 
exports from this country last year 
amounted to 50,000,000/. sterling, and 
I see that cotton manufactures alone 
amounted to 25,000,000/. sterling. Thus, 
taking the declared value we find that 
one-half of the value of the exports from 
this country in the year 1844 was of cot- 
ton goods manufactured in the country in 
the same year. That great branch of our 
manufactures is now in a prosperous state; 
but when I look to that amount, when [ 
see how closely interwoven the continued 
prosperity of that branch of manufacture 
is with the welfare and strength of this 
country, | must say, notwithstanding the 
present prosperity, it 1s, In my opinion, 
wise to reduce a duty which amounts 
to eight or twelve per cent. upon the 
raw material; and thereby enable 
us to continue with a prospect of 
greater success our competition in 
neutral markets with those countries 
which are now our most formidable rivels. 
Therefore upon that ground—upon the 
ground of the importance of the manufac- 
ture, and upon that of the admitted im- 
policy of having a duty upon the raw ma- 
terial—upon the consideration, too, that 
this duty presses with no severity upon 
articles worn by the rich, while it presses 
with peculiar severity upon the coarser 
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articles worn by the poor, we propose, 
and our sentiments with respect to that 
policy is not changed, that the sum of 
650,000/. surplus revenue shall be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the duty upon 
cotton wool. But if you think the remis- 
sion of that tax unwise, propose that some 
tax in competition with it shall be re- 
moved. Tell us what that tax is. Say 
whether you think it more wise to reduce 
the tax upon tobacco, or upon tea, to the 
extent of 650,000/. than upon raw cotton, 
and we will enter into a discussion with 
you upon the subject of their relative 
merits; but we will do so in the fullest 
confidence that the ultimate decision of 
the House would be in favour of our pro- 
position. Well, then, with respect to the 
duty on glass, I think the hon. Gentle- 
man did admit that the remission of the 
duty on that article was politic. No 
doubt there was no great clamour raised 
in favour of the abolition of that duty. 
Moreover, I tell the hon. Gentleman I 
very much doubt whether the chief manu- 
facturers of glass at all rejoice at the re- 
moval of the duty on that article. It has, 


therefore, been said, you have selected 
articles for the remission of duty about 
which nobody has clamoured, and you 


are doing that which you were not called 
upon to do. Now, so far from the fact of 
the great manufacturers being quite con- 
tent at having the duty retained being a 
reason for retaining the duty, it is, in my 
Opinion, one of the strongest arguments 
in favour of the abolition of the duty ; 
and I say that by the 5th of April next 
year vou will find that a great competition 
amongst glass manufacturers will have 
arisen. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that great capital and enormous edifices 
are required to manufacture glass. But 
if you leave the duty as it now is, the 
possessors of large capital and the owners 
of those great edifices now in use will 
have a manifest advantage over all the 
rest of the manufacturers of that article ; 
and they have a distinct interest, there- 
fore, in taking no part to promote the re- 
duction of the duty. But I believe that 
they also will receive great advantage 
from the change, and that they will be 
able to compete with smaller capitalists. 
They will have the advantage of increased 
demand. But still their ready acquies- 
cence in the existence of the tax is no ar- 
gument in favour of its retention. But 
what really is the case with respect to 
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glass? The total average of yearly ex. 
ports in that article does not amount to 
400,000. Remove the duty altogether, 
and permit the free manufacture of glass, 
and I believe you will establish a manu. 
facture, of less importance indeed than 
that of cotton, but a manufacture which 
is to be the source of increased industry, 
increased profit, and increased commerce 
with other countries. The hon. Gentle. 
man was particularly merry on the sub, 
ject of fustians. Now, with all respect 
for his abilities, I think it was hardly 
worthy of him to select four or five ar« 
ticles with odd names—‘ divi-divi,” and 
such like—and then to ridicule the sup- 
posed advantages which the labouring 
classes in particular would derive from the 
remission of the tax upon those articles, 
It is very easy to say that the poor will 
derive no advantage from the remission of 
these taxes; but the former charge 
against the Government was this: “ You 
complicate your Tariff by retaining upon 
it some 500 articles, from which you de- 
rive no revenue, There is no object in 
retaining them; it is merely the love of 
intermeddling with the commerce of the 
country that induces you to retain those 
articles in the Tariff.” We feel the force 
of that objection, and we reply, we will 
strike them out. Then the hon. Gentle- 
man steps in and thinks it worthy of him 
to say, what is the use of removing those 
articles? and he makes the House merry 
by referring to certain articles in the 
Tariff with hard names, and asks what 
benefit does the country derive from the 
removal of the duty upon those articles? 
My answer to the hon. Gentleman is, 
that in the 430 articles, the duties on 
which are remitted, are included many 
raw materials which are the elements of 
our manufactures. The hon, Gentleman 
says you permit alum to be brought in 
duty free, that bread may be the more 
readily adulterated. I tell the hon. Gen- 
tleman, if he be ignorant of it, that alum 
is an article which enters into the most 
important manufactures of this country; 
and, perhaps, there is no article with re- 
spect to which I have received more ur- 
gent applications for a reduction of duty 
than alum. We import alum from China; 
and we are continually told how desirable 
it is to extend our commercial relations 
with that country, and receive in return 
for our manufactures some other article 
besides tea. There is in China a manu- 
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facture of alum; and there is a chance of 
opening and extending trade with China 
in: that article. 1 believe the supply of 
alum brought from the Roman States and 
Syria is very limited. Three or four cwt. 
was all that was received within the last 
few months. It was of an inferior kind, 
but still it was a commencement. Under 
these circumstances we propuse to remove 
the duty on alum, and this is the return 
which the hon. Gentleman makes—* You 
remove the duty on alum in order that 
there may be fresh means of adulterating 
bread.” We propose to remove the duty 
upon bark, upon skins, upon oils, upon 
indigo, upon all dyestuffs, and altogether 
on 430 articles, and not merely upon 
divi-divi—upon articles which are of 
great importance to the manufactures of 
this country. The total amount of loss is 
350,000/. which, considering that the re- 
duction is upon the raw materials of ma- 
pufactures, is, 1 think, well applied. If 
the hon. Gentleman thinks differently, let 
him propose the remission of that tax 
which he would prefer; and, meeting the 
hon. Gentleman on that ground, I should 
not despair of having the sanction of the 
House to the removal of those articles 
from the Tariff, and to the simplifica- 
tion which we propose of the Customs. 
Last year, when we had no surplus, 
we were asked to reduce the duty upon 
staves, Nothing would have been more 
easy than to show that the agricul- 
tural labourer would derive very little di- 
tect advantage from the remission of the 
duty upon staves. If the hon. Gentleman 
calculated the benefit derivable from it to 
an agricultural family, he will be able to 
show that it is less than 3d., the amount 
he says they will receive from the reduc- 
tion of the duty on cotton wool. But is 
that the way in which we should estimate 
the matter? It was said, last year, by 
retaining the duty on staves, you are in- 
juting an important branch of manufac- 
tures. You are destroying the trade of 
the cooper. You have opened the West 
Indies to a free competition with him in 
American staves; you permit them to be 
brought without payment of duty, but, by 
your timber duties, imposing a tax on the 
raw material—namely, staves from the 
United States and the Baltic, you are de- 
stroying the trade of the cooper. Remove 
the duty upon staves, and your cooperage 
trade will revive ; the coopers will be able, 
by skill and peculiar advantages, to com- 
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pete with America and other countries, 
Well, then, is it any test of the utility 
of the measure to say that the agricul- 
tural labourer will derive only a small be- 
nefit from the abolition of the duty on 
staves? You will enable your coopers to 
compete with advantage with the coopers 
of other countries, and you will confer a 
benefit which, taken in conjunction with 
other similar benefits, will operate ad- 
vantageously and tend to improve the 
condition of the labourer. What did we 
hear last year with respect to the duty 
upon wool? For three or four successive 
years we were urged to take off the duty 
on sheep’s wool, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man may recollect the description which 
was then given of the woollen manufac- 
tures of this country. We felt ourselves 
that the earliest opportunity should be 
taken of applying any surplus to take off 
the duty on wool. Well, you removed 
the duty when there was scarcely any 
sutplus ; the woollen manufacture has im- 
proved, and an increase of price in your 
own domestic produce is the result. Every 
argument which applied to the reduction 
of the duty on Foreign wool, applies with 
equal force to the reduction of the duty 
on cotton wool. Having removed the 
duty on foreign sheep’s wool, there is an 
additional argument for the removal of 
the duty on cotton wool, so that both 
branches of manufacture may com- 
pete with each other. That disposes of 
600,000/. of our surplus. The remaining 
duty which we propose to remove is the 
auction duty. I admit that there was no 
clamour for the removal of that duty; but 
I must say, if ever there was a tax unjust 
in its operation, it is the tax upon the 
transfer of property by auction, I ask 
the hon. Gentleman to look at the exemp- 
tions from that tax—that is, what are the 
cases in which they originate. Let him look 
to the amount of property charged with 
respect to which an account is taken. The 
chief eftect of the operation of the duty 
is to give an opportunity to the seller of 
an estate to ascertain its value, and, 
having so ascertained the value of the 
estate, he disposes of it by private con- 
tract. Thus, all your establishments with 
respect to this tax are kept up not for the 
purpose of revenue, but to enable parties 
to ascertain the value of their property. 
With respect to the sales of Colonial pro- 
duce, the great importer is free from the 
operation of the auction duty, but the 
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humbler retail trader is subject to it. 
Talk of the injustice of the Income 
Tax! whatis it when compared to the 
injustice of the auction duty? It is a tax 
which falls upon the humbler classes of 
the community, when they have no option 
but to dispose of their goods by auction. 
But I understand the proposition for the 
removal of this duty is to be opposed. 1 
understand a proposition is to be made for 
removing the duty on marine insurances 
instead. I should be glad to hear the 
reasons for that from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. [Mr. F. Baring: I 
said there were other duties which I would 
prefer removing to the auction duty.] 1 
cannot deny that there are other duties 
which it might be advisable to remove. It 
is impossible, looking to the taxes of this 
country, not to admit that strong reasons 
may be urged for the repeal of duties 
which it is not in our power to repeal. I 
know it is no conclusive argument in fa- 
vour of those duties to say that the auction 
duty is an unjust burden; but in pre- 
ferring their removal to the removal of 
the auction duty, you ought to show that 
they are greater burdens. I think the 


general voice of the country is in favour 


of the selection we have made; and when 
you come to discuss them in relation to 
other duties competing for repeal, I cannot 
help thinking that the general sense of the 
House will remain what I understood to 
be—that, upon the whole, the duties 
were taken off for the purpose of en- 
couraging industry, and conferring a be- 
nefit, not upon one class only, but upon 
the country at large. | quite admit that if 
we were to deal with some taxes on articles 
of consumption, a more immediate benefit 
might be derived, and might be more 
sensibly felt by the working classes; but 
I entreat the House to bear in mind what 
the effect is of removing taxes that bear 
on the indusiry of the country. Look to 
the amount of your poor, and observe 
that the poor-rates have of late years been 
increasing. Find employment for the 
people in manufactures, and you will be 
reducing that great burden. If you 
compare the reduction of the duty 
upon some great article of consumption 
with the reduction of the duty upon 
cotton or glass, you must bear in mind 
that, though the immediate benefit to the 
consumer may be less in the case of cotton 
or glass than in the case of soap or other 
articles that 1 might name, yet, if you 
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are insuring a great branch of manufac. 
ture against vicissitude, against such dis. 
tress as visited us in 1840 and 184] ~ig 
you are by removing the duty on glass 
giving a new scope for employment, I 
say you are taking effectual means for 
diminishing the risk of increasing the 
charge on account of the poor. I will 
not at present enter into the merits of the 
question of direct taxation. We propose 
1o continue the Income Tax for three 
years ; and the hon. Gentleman seems to 
take so sanguine a view of the taxes of 
this country generally, that I think he 
must contemplate the possibility of its re. 
moval at the end of that period. When 
that period arrives the House may deter. 
mine whether or not the tax can be dis- 
pensed with—whether direct taxation 
can, in any shape or modification, be con- 
tinued in preference to indirect taxation. | 
and my Colleagues have a sanguine im- 
pression that it is for the interest of the 
country to continue the Income Tax for 
the period mentioned, in order that we may 
make the proposed experiment respecting 
those taxes which do press heavily upon 
the industry, the skill, and the capital of 
the country. When J look to the amount 
of our Foreign trade last year, not speaking 
of the internal consumption, which was 
stimulated by a good harvest, and com- 
pare it with the trade of 1843—when I 
find that in 1843 it was 46,500,0001, 
and that in 1844 it rose to 50,000,0001,, 
I do retain the sanguine hope that the 
removal of those restrictions upon your 
manufactures will still further extend your 
internal industry and your external com- 
merce. Although there is an absolute 
remission of taxes, although we cannot, 
as in the case of coffee or other articles, 
expect an immediate benefit therefrom, 
and although those taxes being absolutely 
removed, will cease to be a source of re- 
venue, still if their removal should increase 
the manufacturing prosperity of the coun- 
try, that removal will, if not directly, at 
least indirectly, affect the revenue; it will 
cause an increased consumption ; and al- 
though in these particular taxes you must 
relinquish the hope of revenue, yet by the 
general prosperity bearing upon the ge- 
neral consumption, there is, I think, a 
rational hope, that your revenue vill 
compensate you for that loss. Sir, when 
we last proposed this tax, there was 4 
consideration which has not been ad- 
verted to in the course of this debate 
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Ithink the noble Lord objected to any 
alteration of detail, being unwilling to im- 
pair the effect of this great instrument, 
which we considered to have been called 
for by the circumstances of the country; 
while the hon, Gentleman admits that 
there has been no petition against it— 
circumstances which [ think show that the 
measure has upon the whole been less 
onerous than was expected, and that the 
inquisition necessary to establish it has 
been conducted, through the great skill 
and intelligence of the Executive officers, 
and in particular those in the Stamp De- 
partment, with that valuable public ser- 
vant, Mr. Presley, at their head— has 
been conducted with much less of injus- 
tice and of oppression than might have 
been anticipated. It is a matter well 
worthy of observation, that notwithstand- 
ing the continuance of this tax there has 
been no diminution of the receipts from 
other sources of direct taxation; for ex- 
ample, the assessed taxes have not been 
lessened by the operation of the Income 
Tax. Again, there has not been one peti- 
tion against the tax. I therefore do hope 


that the House will still remain of the 
same favourable opinion which it has 


hitherto entertained with respect to the 
Income Tax; and that the House will 
permit the tax to be continued unaltered 
and without modification. I say without 
modification, for 1 do maintain that any 
attempt at modification would be attended 
with the utmost risk. I have called it an 
Income Tax, because I do not deny that 
itis an Income Tax; and, looking upon 
it in that light, I frankly acknowledge 
that I am not prepared to face the diffi- 
culties which must necessarily attend any 
attempt to estimate the value of different 
annuities. If we made any attempt of 
that kind, we must ascertain the liability 
of every man to disease; we must inquire 
into the state of his health; we should 
therefore not get rid of the inquisition 
which has been made the subject of such 
loud and earnest complaint; and, more- 
over, the difficulties of discriminating be- 
(ween permanent sources of income and 
temporary sources of income would be in- 
terminable. On these grounds, then, I 
do hope the House will approve of the 
tax as it stands, without alteration or mo- 
difieation. 

Mr. Sheil: The right hon. Baronet has 
asked what tax we would recommend him 
to take off. I venture to suggest a tax 
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which he can most judiciously, safely, and 
equitably lay on. ‘The great object which 
he ought to have in view is to alleviate 
the hardship and injustice of Schedule D. 
If he will but tax his own ingenuity—if 
the right hon. Gentleman will only tax 
his own ingenuity as effectually as he is 
disposed to tax every profession and every 
trade, he will find another legitimate source 
of revenue, by which any deficiency arising 
from a modification of the Income Tax may 
be supplied. What tax can be more just 
and reasonable than a tax upon the here. 
ditary or testamentary devolution of real 
estate? It is perfectly just—it cannot 
affect the agricultural interest, in the real 
sense of that expression—it cannot affect 
rents or wages, or throw inferior land out 
of cultivation. Is it not most unreason- 
able, that if a man bequeaths to me 
20,000/., charged on Blackacre, I must 
pay legacy duty ; but if he devises to me 
Blackacre itself, I should not pay a single 
farthing to the State? The hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
stated that out of a legacy of 140,000/. 
left to an hospital, 14,000/. was paid as 
legacy duty. Now, if an estate worth 
140,0007. were left to the hon. Baronet, 
by a man having no consanguinity with 
him, he would not have to make the 
smallest contribution to the State. I 
know that it may be said, that Mr. Pitt 
failed in the imposition of this tax; but 
the House of Commons was then differently 
constituted ; and, besides, the right hon. 
Baronet has one great advantage which 
was not enjoyed by Mr. Pitt ; for although 
Mr. Pitt was a man of the most extraordi- 
nary abilities, had a lofty and sonorous 
eloquence, and the stature of his mind was 
grand and ample, yet he could not with 
impunity threaten resignation ; but in the 
present Cabinet, over which the right hon. 
Gentleman towers in solitary elevation, 
not even an Addington can be found. I 
do not think that the right hon. Baronet 
entertains a very confident hope that the 
Income Tax will not be perpetual. The 
truth is, that it depends, ina great degree, 
on the weather-glass. You have hitherto 
had good harvests; but if the elements 
which have conjoined in your favour shall 
resume their proverbial fickleness—if the 
earth shall yield less than her just return 
—the home market must be immediately 
affected—consumption will diminish —a 
deficit will arise—and the Minister will 
increase a tax which has a peculiar sus- 
ceptibility of augmentation. How easy is 
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the transition on the side of per centage ! 
and with what facility and smoothness the 
Minister will glide from three to six per 
cent.! The Income Tax has always been 
considered as essentially a war tax. It 
was first enacted in an hour of extreme 
peril—it was repealed at the peace of 
Amiens—it was renewed when the French 
Emperor was to be again encountered ; 
and in 1815, in obedience to the unani- 
mous invocation of the country, this odious 
tax was repealed. So conscious was the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Income 
Tax was appropriated to war, that in 1842 
he insisted that, although no actual decla- 
ration of war had taken place, the country 
was in a condition equivalent to war. He 
adverted to China, and to the hostile feel- 
ing of France. But all the likelihoods of 
war have vanished. In the political hori- 
zon not a speck can be discerned. In 
China, not only has peace been established 
on a secure foundation, but to the great 
surprise, and to the still greater gratifica- 
tion of the late President of the Board of 
Trade, and of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, a vast field has 
been thrown open to the commerce and 
industry of England. With France we 
are determined not to quarrel; and have 
made matter of negotiation that Right of 
Search which, beyond every other, we once 
thought that it concerned the honour of 
England to maintain. In the Peninsula, 
order—under the auspices of a French pro- 
tectorate almost as unequivocal as that of 
Tahiti—has been restored ; and in Italy, 
in the dominions of His Holiness the Pope, 
conservative institutions have, by a very 
peculiar instrumentality, been secured. 
Yet, in the midst of unruffled and un- 
clouded repose, the right hon. Gentleman 
propounds the tax which ought to have 
been sacred to emergency—in the midst of 
profound peace the Palladium is brought 
forward. But, it may be said, wherefore 
should not the Prime Minister have re- 
course to an Income Tax when there is no 
cry against it? I admit that the right hon 
Baronet is not yet molested by what Lord 
Castlereagh called, I believe, in reference 
to this very impost, ‘an ignorant impa- 
tience of taxation.” But there are two 
reasons for this temporary acquiescence : 
in the first place, the country is peculiarly 
prosperous—the weather-glass is on your 
side—Fahrenheit is not yet in opposition ; 
in the next place, the right hon. Gentle- 
man has created a privileged order, con- 
sisting of two classes—those who are not 
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worth 1502. year, and those who swear 
they are not. Within the confines of fiscal 
immunity, a latitudinarian in morality, 
who thinks that “ lovers’ perjuries” are 
not the only ones at which “ Jove laughs,” 
may obtain admission by an oath. Be. 
sides, it should be recollected that men in 
circumstances decent, but straitened, are 
not disposed to go to public meetings, in 
order to make an exposure of their embar- 
rassments. The miser affects to be poor, 
and the pauper to be vich-Lindependaai 


| is often simulated; and destitution not 


unfrequently tries to hide her emaciated 
features in an embroidered, though it is 
generally a very thin and transparent, 
veil. I think that I could mention the 
names of men whose faces are pale with the 
midnight lamp, and who leave their beds 
before the break of a winter morning, who 
think it better and wiser to submit to pri- 
vations, than to attend public assemblies 
convened for the repeal of this most unjust 
and oppressive impost—for it is the con- 
summation of injustice—its iniquity is in 
its equality. What can be more inequit- 
able—more repugnant to common justice, 
common feeling, and common sense—than 
to impose the same tax upon the income 
which is the product of a man’s thought, 
and may be called the sweat of his mind, 
and upon income which is as stable as the 
State, if it comes from the funds, and if it 
comes from land, is as stable as the earth 
on which we tread? What can be more 
unjust than to impose the same tax upon 
a barrister who can scarce pay the expenses 
of his first circuit, and a Chief Baron and 
a Chief Justice—upon John Scott in a 
garret, and upon John Scott on the Wool- 
sack—upon the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, and the gentleman who reports a 
speech of the Prime Minister on the In- 
come Tax in the Gallery of the House of 
Commons? The right hon. Gentleman 
was heard by men of excellent education, 
and with minds embellished with literary 
adornment——who are engaged in that orcu- 
pation in which some of the first men in 
England have been employed—and who, 
with great labour, with great wear and 
tear of the mind and of the body, obtain a 
salary which brings them within the reach 
of the Income Tax; but which is by no 
means commensurate with their talents 
and their usefulness. If one of these gen- 
tlemen should lose his health, his condition 
is most calamitous ; yet upon him, stretched 
on a bed of suffering, and compelled, per- 
haps, to “feel for wants more bitter than 
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his own,” you impose the same tax as on 
the master of Netherby, and the proprietor 
of Drayton Hall. This tax is not only 
inquisitorial, but most criminal ; it holds 
out inducements to fraud—leads us into 
that into which we pray that we may not 
be led, and teaches men to handle with a 
desecrating familiarity the word of God. 
These are not the fantastic suggestions of 
imagination. If I denounce the Income 
Tax as unjust, as inquisitorial, and as im- 
moral, it was denounced as unjust—it was 
denounced as inquisitorial —it was de- 
nounced as immoral, by the whole body of 
the merchants in 1805—by Mr. Baring, 
the prince of commerce—by Mr. Wilber- 
force, the religious, the moral, the high- 
minded, and the good—and though last in 
enumeration, chief almost in sagacity, by 
the late Sir Robert Peel ; and I trust that 
I shall be forgiven if I venture to add, 
but not in any spirit of unkindness, that I 
fear the time may not be distant when we 
shall have occasion to exclaim,—*‘* Patris 
dictum sapiens temeritas filtt condemnavit.” 


Mr. Cobden said, that there was a very 
good reason why there had been no peti- 
tions and no public meetings against the 
Income Tax. It was because the Income 
Tax had been mixed up with various com. 
mercial projects. There was, for instance, 
the Sugar Duty; and up to this time the 
people did not know what Ministers were 
doing with the Sugar Duty. The people, 
however, would soon find out what was 
their plan of a Sugar Duty. They would 
soon learn that it was as bad and bitter 
asthe Income Tax. When the country 
understood that, their feelings would be 
very different from what they were at pre- 
sent. They did not understand it now, 
and they would not understand it this 
week or the next. At the end of the year 
the public would be able to calculate what 
was the cost of their monopoly sugar. 
He could say that a very great misappre- 
hension existed as to the feeling about the 
Income Tax. There was a very quiet 
and a very honest indignation as to Sche- 
duleD. He was not one who thought 
that there was generally an evasion of the 
Income Tax. As far as the north of Eng- 
land was concerned, he believed that there 
was a great deal more paid than ought 
to be paid. He alluded particularly to 
Birmingham, and for the edification of 
the hon. Member for that town, he would 
read an extract of a letter he had received 
from it. In this letter the writer stated 
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that he knew of four individuals who were 
made to pay the Income Tax who were 
all insolvent at the time. They went from 
time to time and endeavoured to get it off. 
The answer they always got was that it must 
be paid. The same writer stated that he 
believed there were thousands who had 
paid rather than expose their affairs, and 
that not more than one in five dared stand 
the test of an examination of his books, 
for fear of his credit being ruined. He 
ventured to say this, that if the Members 
of this and the other House had to go 
through the scrutiny to which traders 
were exposed, the Income Tax would not 
last a month, At the same time that he 
said this, he also said that if they modified 
the tax upon trades and professions to 
something like a fair proportion, it was 
not the middle classes who would object 
to bear their share of taxation; but 
then they in that House totally deceived 
themselves if they supposed the sense of 
the people of this country was with them 
in their present proposition, or that they 
would quietly submit to this imposition, 
Let them go into any house in the City, 
let a messenger go there with the autho- 
rity of the right hon. Baronet, and call 
upon any wholesale dealer or banker to 
submit to scrutiny his last year’s balances 
sheet. Why the dealer would hardly let 
his wife know what it was. He would 
scarcely let his son know it. Then, if the 
messenger said to the trader, if he did 
not submit his books to inspection, he 
must pay a fine. Then the trader would 
reply, he would pay the fine cheerfully. 
They thus forced the trader to submit to 
a double penalty. They might depend 
upon it—and he called upon them to 
mark his words—that though there was 
now no great outcry against the Income 
Tax, still he could assure the noble Lord 
the Member for Sunderland, that he 
would find at the hustings, that for nei- 
ther Whig nor Tory would the people 
submit to the Income Tax. But why did 
they not now hear an outcry about it? 
For this very reason, the tax was so ob- 
noxious that it prevented people from 
consulting respecting it. The tradesman 
did not like to consult his neighbour 
about it; he did not hke to expose his 
affairs; but, he could assure the House, 
they felt the oppression, nevertheless. In 
London, he believed, there had been few 
surcharges. They had heard what oc- 
curred in Birmingham. He knew that in 
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the north of England surcharges were 
almost invariably the rule. The collectors 
too had the habit of bullying honest and 
respectable men. He kuew the case of a 
surgeon who had been surcharged, and 
amongst other questions he was asked 
how much was his profit on rhubarb? 
He had also two gigs, for professional pur - 
poses, and he was asked if his wife did 
not sometimes ride in one of the gigs?— 
had he not also a saddle-horse, and did 
not his wife occasionally use a saddle- 
horse? Amongst other cases, was that of 
a hair-dresser [Laughter]. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen might laugh, but hair-dressers had 
influence; hair-dressers had votes. The 
hair-dresser called for an exemption fora 
room used for the purposes of business. 
This man was asked how many persons’ 
hair he cut, what he was paid for each, 
that if it were a shilling, he must have 
10d. profit from it. He was then asked 
if the females of his family did not some- 
times use it as a sitting-room. These 
were the questions that were put to per- 
sons called upon to pay the Income Tax. 
Then if a man were surcharged, and he 
was going to appeal, an intimation was 
sent to him from the Commissioners, that 
he should state what was the trade or 


profession in which he was engaged; 
where it was carried on; who were his 
parinets; to state the capital which was 
employed in each concern, with the distinct 
amount of the burdens to which each was 
subject; the amount of interest on his 
banker’s account; the profits for the last 


three years. This was a bludgeon held 
up in the face of the trader. It was telling 
him not to come and appeal atall. In 
this way, men who were in a large business 
staid away, and did not appeal at all. 
He knew the case of a Gentleman, who 
was surcharged 5,000/. profit. He con- 
sulted a Member of that House, and find- 
ing he must bring all his books and papers, 
his friend advised him to pay the Income 
Tax on the 5,000/. That, he said, was 
not an extraordinary case. He really be- 
lieved that in Lancashire they paid more 
than what they honestly ought to be called 
on to return on the Income Tax. This 
was not a matter to make a joke of. It 
was not for the right hon. Gentleman to 
make a mockery of it, and to say that 
the people would be so enamoured of it, 
that they would insist on retaining it. If 
hon. Gentlemen would mix with their 
constituents before the election came on, 
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they would find how strong was the feels 
ing against the Income Tax. The free 
traders did not think it necessary for the 
measures that were proposed ; and, as far 
the right’hon. Gentleman’s measures went, 
he utterly repudiated them. As a free 
trader he repudiated them. The free 
traders did not think the Income Tax ne. 
cessary to carry out the other measures, 
[t might be necessary for the purposes of 
delusion—for the purposes which hon, 
Gentlemen opposite had to carry out, 
The free traders did not want it, though 
it might do for the work of monopoly, 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite pro- 
fessed to act sometimes on the opinions 
of Mr. Deacon Hume. The other night 
the right hon. Gentleman had grounded 
himself on the authority of Mr. Deacon 
Hume. He was surprised to find his hon, 
Friend (Mr. Hume) so far forget his own 
Committee as to praise the right hon, 
Gentleman’s measures. Mr. Deacon Hume 
laid it down as a rule that the way to 
serve the country was to abolish these 
restrictions on trade—not restrictions on 
divi-divi, but their restrictions on corn, 
He was quoting Mr. Deacon Hume's 
authority, and it was to be observed that 
Mr. Deacon Hume did not mention direct 
taxation; but he said that they ought to 
remove the duties that protected these 
monopolies, and then there would be 
such an increase to their wealth, and such 
an expansion to their commerce, that the 
result would be a full and sufficient reve- 
nue ; but that if these monopolies remain, 
then they must look forward to a fall in 
the revenue. Mr. M‘Gregor said in his 
evidence, that ifthey wanted more revenue 
they could get it from sugar. Since Friday 
last, he had asked one well acquainted 
with the subject how much would be the 
revenue from sugar, if the duty proposed 
were put upon all sugars. He was told 
six millions sterling. He believed that, if 
they put a duty on Foreign and Colonial 
sugar of 23s. per cwt., they would get 
more than six millions, and the people 
would have the sugar as cheap as the 
Government now proposed to give it to 
them. But indirectly they would by such 
a plan gain more, by opening channels for 
their trade, the value of which it would be 
impossible to calculate. As a good deal 
had been said about the right hon. Gen- 
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free trade, he said of them that, so far 
from their opening new markets to this 
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country, they were shutting it out from for a short time, and that, therefore, it 
the two greatest markets — North and | might be taken with all its inconveniences. 
South America. The right hon. Gentle- | They were now imposing it upon grounds 
man had imposed a duty upon the corn|on which it was almost impossible that 
of the one, which was equal to a prohibi- | they could take it off at the end of three 
tion against it; and as to the other, he | years; for they might be sure that similar 
shut them out in the most unstatesman- | reasons to those on which it was now 
like manner from Brazil. How the Go- | based, would again and again occur to 
vernment had done that, hampered as they justify reimposing it. He said then, after 
were with those who sat behind them, and | the statement of the hon. Gentleman the 
how, at the same time, they setthemselves | Member for Stockport—after the very 
up for having a character as free traders, | plausible statement which had been made 
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passed his comprehension. 

Lord John Russell wished to say a few 
words, to satisfy the House as to the vote 
he was about to vive; and he felt himself 
especially called upon to do so, in conse- 
quence of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
allusion to what had been said by him in 
the debate on the Income Tax. This tax 
might, he conceived, be properly imposed 
upon various occasions, and for various 
reasons; in the case, for instance, of its 
being required in the exigencies of war, 
and when the country was in great danger, 
He admitted that that would be a fair 
occasion for the imposition of the tax, and 
a fair reason why they should not make 
an attempt at any modification of it. It 
would be as reasonable then to decline do- 
ing that, as to take a farmer’s horses when 
it was necessary to supply an army on its 
march through the country. It mighé 
then be said, ‘‘ we cannot now in such 
an exigency as this, stop to see whose 
horses ought to be taken.” In another 
case, and for other reasons, the Income 


Tax might be proposed, as it had been | 


proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
in 1842, when he said that there were 
other taxes pressing very much upon 
the industry of the country; but that it 
was hoped, by trying the Income Tax for 
three years, the industry of the country 
might be so far recovered, that the Reve- 
nue would equal at least that amount 
which it had reached in former years. But 
neither of these cases were now made out, 
when the Income Tax was again pro- 
posed. The Income Tax was now pro- 
posed as a means of enabling the right 
hon. Baronet to commute other taxes. If 
they once took that ground, then he said 
they were bound to see and consider whe- 
ther the tax could not be made as just, 
equal, and as little vexatious, as it was 
possible to make it. They had no longer 
to plead a great public exigency. They 
could not say that they were imposing it 


with regard to the inequality and thein- 
| quisitorial operation of this tax, it would 
| be but fair for that House, before finally 
disposing of the question, to examine it io 
| all its bearings and in all its conditions, 
and attempt to remove some of the objec- 
| tions to which it was now liable. He could 
| not understand the objection of his hon. 
| Friend the Member for Kendal (Mr. War- 
| burton), who said, that when the income 
ceased, the inequality of the tax ceased 
also. No doubt when a man whose income 
arose from professional labour was dis- 
abled by disease from following his pro- 
fession, and was thus deprived altogether 
of his income—no doubt, when the income 
ceased, the tax would no longer be levied. 
But then they would have already taxed 
the man on the income he had received, 
and taxed him, too, at the same rate that 
they taxed the man whose income was 
permanent, and who would receive the 
same amount, even if confined to a sick 
bed. It was impossible by any ingenuity, 
or by any sophistry, to show that there 
was equality in the mode of assessing the 
tax. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume) had given what was 
certainly a strange reason why they should 
not now attempt to enter into the investi- 
gation; for he said, ‘* 1 have asked the 
right hon. Baronet the First Lord of the 
Treasury if he would consent to modify 
the tax—lI think modification necessary ; 
but as the right hon. Baronet said no, 
what is the nse of bothering any more 
about it?” Now, really he had not ex- 
pected to find his hon, Friend (Mr. Hume) 
so servile a supporter of the right hon. 
Gentleman as it appeared he was. He had 
heard from the other side of the House 
that the right hon. Gentleman was the 
Petruchio of liberalism. If so, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose must 
certainly be the Katharine; for he had 
shown to-night that he was completely 








tamed by the discipline administered to 
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him by the right hon. Gentleman. He 
(Lord J. Russell) concurred with the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stockport as 


to what had fallen from him that evening | 


on the subject of free trade ; and admitting 
the correetness of the figures stated by 
him in the speech he had just made, as 
well as those stated by him on a previous 
evening, he could not conceive—admitting 
all the benefits the right hon. Gentleman 
calculated would result from the tax— 


agreeing with the right hon, Gentleman as | 


to the importance of rewoving the duties 
from cotton, wool, and glass—he said, ade 
mittingall the benefitsoftheremoval of those 
taxes, still they had the means, by placing 
the Sugar Duties on a good foundation, 
by which the people would be benefited, 
and the tax paid to the West India interest 
diminished—they had the means of so 
modifying the Income Tax as to make it 
press with less injustice and less severity 
on those whose precarious incomes enabled 
them to pay it with great difficulty. The 


hon. Gentleman the Member for Stockport | 
had said, that 6,000,0002. might be obtain- | 


ed from sugar for the purposes of revenue, 
without increasing the price to the con- 
sumer beyond what it would be under the 
plan of the Government. Now they had 


given 750,000/. a year in perpetuity to the 
West India interest, by the 20,000,000Z. | 


grant; and if they gave them only one of 


those six inillions for a time, they wou'd | 


still have more than 5,000,000/. as the 
amount of the present tax on sugar. They 


were therefore sacrificing 1,300,000. quite | 


uselessly as far as the benefit of the peo- 
ple was concerned, in order to give 
2,000,000/. more to the West India 
planters, He said, then, that those who 
suffered from the Income Tax, those (and 


there were many of them) who suffered | 


silently and to those who complained of 
the grievance they endured, that the rea- 


son why they were required to endure it, 


was because monopoly and restriction 
were kept at their present height. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would propose mea- 
sures with regard to those great articles— 
timber, sugar, and corn, more to relieve the 
people, and give a still greater impetus to 
our commerce and manufactures than he 
now proposed to give, he might at the same 
time make just and fair modification in the 
Income Tax. He did not think the House 
was at all insensible of the benefits of free- 
ing the various departments of our manu- 
factures which would be affected by the 
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removal of the Customs’ Duties from the 
| 430 articles contained in the schedule of 
| the right hon, Baronet; but he wondered, 
seeing low clear the principles and rea. 
; soning of the right hon. Gentleman were 
‘as to the benefit that would result to the 
| manufactures and commerce of the coun- 
| try by the removal of the Customs’ Duties 
i from these small articles, that the same 
| principles and the same reasoning did 
| not lead the right hon. Gentlemn to 
‘make just and fair proposals to Parlia- 
|ment with regard to those great articles 
which formed the chief part of the food 
| of the people, and the substance of their 
dwellings, The hon. Gentleman the 
'Member for Stockport had referred to 
the opinion of Mr. Deacon Hume, who 
| said he thonght there were two modes of 
proceeding in dealing with restrictions on 
commerce, One way was that mentioned 
by thehon. Gentleman; that was, for the 
Minister to come forward with a great 
| plan, and place all import duties on a 
| solid foundation, and establish free trade, 
by which the country would flourish, and 
the revenue increase. But another way 
Mr. Deacon Hume suggesied, was to place 
all the Customs’ Duties in three separate 
schedules, the last comprising the 430 
articles the right hon. Gentleman dealt 
with in his Budget; the second, articles 
of a more important character; and, in 
the first, those great articles, corn, sugar, 
and timber, and all other great articles of 
consumption, And he said, one way 
would be to take those small articles first, 
and proceed gradually with the others, 
until at last you established free trade as 
to the greater and more important articles 
also. Now that might possibly be the 
| course of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Robert Peel), and perhaps, therefore, his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) was in the right. 
: But if that was the course to be pursued by 
the Government, it had better be declared, 
and they would then have none of the dif- 
ficulty in debating the project that they 
had hitherto had. For his part, he was 
prepared, on the ground stated by the 
right hon, Gentleman more than once, to 
say that he was ready to vote for a Pro- 
perty and Income Tax for three years 
more, seeing the great benefit that would 
result in the removal of those duties which 
now oppressed the trade and industry of 
the country ; but at the same time, while 
he voted for the tax on this ground, he 
thought the House should consider what 
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merce and manufactures, and fettered the 
industry of the country. The people, 
however, required to know that the sur- 
plus obtained from this tax was properly 
applied, and that they derived all the ad- 
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modification should be properly made in 
its application, ani even if those modifi- 
cations should Jead to a great reduction | 
inthevamount of the duty, if it should | 
Jessen the total revenue arising from this | 
source by one million out of the five, he| vantage possible from it. That was not, 
was convinced they would find ample| as he thought, now the case, The recent 
compensation by adopting those erga discussion on the Sugar Duties, showed 
of which the right hon, Gentleman was | that it was not, and that the people were 
the advocate, and placing the whole trade | submitting to an inconvenient and odious 
of the country on a sound basis. tax, while they had to share the advantage 

Mr. C. Villiers would shortly state the with others whom they did not know, and 
grounds which would induce him to give who had no claim to it. If the surplus 
his vote in favour of the Motion of his’) were properly applied in removing other 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for | duties that bore upon commerce and ma- 
Liskeard—that ground being one which’ nufactures, there would no longer be any 
had not been much referred to in the objection to the Income Tax. The decline 
course of the present debate—certainly | of the Revenue during the latter years of 
not touched on by the right hon. Ba-/ the official existence of the late Govern- 
ronet (Sir R. Peel)—and not contem-! ment, was no doubt owing to the bad 
plated, he believed, by his hon. Friend the harvests and the Corn Laws. That, he 
Member for London—viz., that this In-| believed, was a settled conviction on the 
come Tax was likely to remain and be; public mind; and no greater imposition 
permanent. He (Mr. C. Villiers) confi-| had ever been attempted than when it 
dently expected that the tax would be was said that the deficiency arose {from 
permanent, and for that reaso., and chiefly the policy of the late Ministry, and that 
for that reason, he thought the House ought | the present Government were entitled to 
to bind themselves, as his hon. Friend the! the credit of having by their acts restored 
Member for Liskeard proposed, to see; the Revenue to a healthy state. This 
that it should be just and equal in its, could not too frequently be impress- 
operation, and at the same time as little| ed upon the attention of hon. Mem- 
odious to the people as possible. He did' bers opposite—they must be reminded 
not object to the tax because it was a! that they were the cause of this addi- 
direct tax; on the contrary, he thought) tional taxation. This Income Tax, it 
sone of its chief recommendations was, | should be remembered, had been imposed 
that it was to be imposed for other taxes| in the first instance, in addition to all 
that were indirect. He preferred direct! others. Those who supported the Corn 
to indirect taxation; for so far he agreed | Laws, as they were responsible for the im- 
with his hon. Friend the Member for) position, so they were responsible for the 
Kendal, that direct taxation, by taking | continuance of this tax. This would be 
the money directly from the pockets of the | proved in 1848, by which time it was pro- 
people made them more jealous of taxation, | bable we should have a recurrence of bad 
while it interfered less with the commerce, | harvests, and then they would have to 
industry, and enterprise of the country.! answer to the country for continuing this 
He, then, did notobject tothe Income Tax, | Income Tax. His hon. Friend (Mr. Cob- 


because it was a direct tax, but he agreed 
with what he believed to be the opinion 
out of doors. The people of this country 
were not opposed to the imposition of ne- 
cessary taxes; they were not averse to 
bearing their fair share of the national 
burdens, nor were they anxious to risk the 
national credit; but what they desired to 
be satisfied of was, that the taxes imposed 
upon them were necessary and just; and 
they were disposed to be satisfied with the 
Continuance of the Property Tax, because 
they believed it was a tax imposed as a 
substitute for others which affected com- 
VOL, LXXVIII. {soo} 





den) had referred to the evidence of Mr. 
Deacon Hume, who said that the best 
way to increase the Revenue was to in- 
crease the power of consumption. He 
would trouble the House with a few figures, 
to show what was really the cause of their 
difficulties in bad harvest, and of the im- 
provement in the Revenue when the peo- 
ple’s power of consumption was restored 
by low prices. The net produce of the 
Customs and Excise duties, which formed 
75 per cent. of the whole Revenue, was, 
in 1836, 36,392,472/.; in 1840, it was 
35,536,469, ; being a reduction of more 
xX 
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than a million from 1836 to 1840, 
though the population during that same 
period had increased from 26,158,524 to 
27,599,968, a difference of 1,400,000; 
and an increase of 5 per cent. had been 
imposed on all those duties. Now, what 
was the difference of the amount paid for 
food during those several years? Cost of 
wheat, calculating the consumption at 
16,000,000 of quarters annually, at the 
average price of each year, was— 


The cheap years, The dear years, 
£ £ 











1834 .. 36,933,333 | 1887 .. 44,666,666 
1835 .. 31,400,000] 1838 .. 51,666,666 
1836 .. 31,800,000 | 1839 .. 56,533,333 

£107,133,333 £152,266,465 


Here was nearly 50,000,000/. more paid in 
the three years of scarcity for the chief 
necessary of life than in the three pre- 
ceeding years, when the harvests were 
good and prices moderate. Then had 
the people not a right to ask what was 
the reason that they were taxed first on 
the necessaries of life, and then when the 
effect of this tax upon the Revenue was 
seen, that they were to be further taxed 
to make up the deficiency so occasioned ? 
And certainly after the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet, they would be right in ask- 
ing what he meant by persevering in those 
unjust laws? He could understand if 
the hon. Members for Somerset and Dor. 
setshire were at the head of affairs, look- 
ing at their speeches at the Agricultural 
Protection Society, that they would per- 
severe in the system; but when he heard 
such a speech as that of the rigat hon, 
Baronet, almost like Mr. Cobden’s own 
free-trade speeches — what excuse the 
ight hon. Baronet could have for not 
dealing with those other more important 
articles, which in his present scheme he 
did not touch, he was at a loss to conceive. 
He could scarcely believe his ears when 
the right hon. Gentleman talked of the 
effect of the repeal of the wool duty, and 
he really thought the right hon. Baronet 
would have gone on and said, that we 
might expect the same resulis from the 
abolition of the duty on corn, The same 
results would follow from the same eourse 
in regard to corn as in regard to wool, 
though to a much greater extent. Yet 
when he brought forward his Motion to 
repeal the Corn Duties this year, which he 
should do on the earliest opportunity, he 
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should be met by the right hon. Gentle, 
mau with the statement that there were 
special reasons, or something or other, which 
would prevent his adopting the same prin. 
ciples in regard to corn which he had go 
extolled in reference to wool. He hoped 
the people would read the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet, which was as good an 
argument in favour of free trade as he had 
ever heard. Seeing no possibility of get. 
ting rid of the Corn Laws at present, and 
being quite aware that the Income Tax 
must be perpetual as long as those laws 
existed, he thought it was their duty to 
make it as little odious and as just as pos. 
sible in its application, therefore he should 
vote for the Amendment, 

Mr, Muntz said, the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stockport had referred to 
him to confirm a letter he had received 
from Birmingham, complaining of the 
operation of the Income Tax. He could 
net confirm that letter, as he only knew 
that the writer of it lived at Birming. 
ham; but he was, nevertheless, in the 
condition fully to corroborate all that had 
been said by the hon. Member as to the 
proceedings in respect to thet tax, and he 
might, at the same time, take occasion to 
inform his (Mr. Muntz's) hon. Colleague, 
that at a future time he would not find 
the Income Tax so popular with the peo- 
ple of Birmingham as he seemed to sup- 
a it was. Had he left the House when 
nalf of the speech of the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir R. Peel) was spoken, he should 
have gone away with the impression that 
the right hon. Baronet intended to vote 
for the hon. Member for Liskeard’s Mo- 
tion, for he gave the House what he con- 
sidered the most convincing proof that the 
tax was to last—if not to eternity, cer- 
tainly for 2 very long time ; for the right 
hon. Baronet said if that tax were not 
continued, they must raise three millions 
of taxes in other ways. If that was not 
a convincing proof that the tax was in- 
tended to be permanent, he did not know 
what would convince. When the right 
hon. Gentleman first introduced the sub- 
ject this year, he said he hoped at the end 
of three years they would be able to do 
without the tax—that the elasticity of 
the resources of the country was such that 
he had no doubt that the Revenue would 
recover itself within that time, and that 
we might then dispense with the further 
continuance of the Income Tax. Now, he 
confessed that whenever he heard a Prime 
Minister or a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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talk of the elasticity of the resources of 
the country, he was in a fright. From the 
time of Prosperity Robinson down to the 
present moment, that had always been the 
word of every Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when there was behind that which it was 
not convenient for him to explain. The 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when lamenting the 
unfortunate position of the Revenue dur- 
ing the latter years of the late Govern- 
ment, had hopes in the elasticity of the 
country; and the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer relied upon the same thing ; 
but until the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
R. Peel) imposed the Income Tax and 
altered the Corn Laws and the Import 
Duties, there was no elasticity. Every 
effect had a cause—and the right hon. 
Baronet had been the cause of the present 
state of things. It was true a series of 
good harvests had done something; but 
with those good harvests, if it had not 
been for the right hon. Baronet, we should 
not only have been in very great difficul- 
ties, but the Revenue would have been in 
a state of very great pressure. The ques 

tion was not whether the right hon. Baro- 
net had produced the present state of 
things, but whether they were to be al- 
lowed to continue? He doubted whether hie 
would be able to yee a great interest 
to give up more than they had done. The 
House would here, perhaps, allow him to 
allude to a misrepresentation, a wilful 
misrepresentation, of what he had said un 
aformer oceasion on this subject, which 
had appeared in an evening paper. He 
was there represented to lave said that 
the right hon. Baronet had improved the 
condition of one class at the expense of 
another—that he had taken from the rich 
togive to the poor. Now, he had never 
said anything of the kind. What he said 
was, that the right hon. Baronet had taken 
from the agricultural to give to the manu- 
facturing classes. He was as well aware 
as the right hon. Baronet that to take from 
the rich in order to give to the poor, was the 
soundest way of proceeding ; but what he 
had said. was, that it was the agriculturists 
from which that which was given to another 
class was taken ; and when he said agricul- 
turists, he did not mean landowners; but 
he alluded to the tenant-farmers, the la- 
bourers, and the working men in the agri- 
cultural districts. He confessed that he 
did not see how it was possible to continue 
their present policy and benefit the Reve- 
hue, exeept by improving the condition of 
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one class at the expense of another. He 
would not detain the House long, but it 
was necessary for him to say something. 
He meant necessary in consequence of the 
remark of the hon. Member for Stockport. 
He did not at all intend to imply that it 
was vecessary for him (Mr. Muntz) to say 
something to the House of Commons. But 
since they thought that the debate was 
too long, the first consideration was who in 
reality was the cause of the debate? Why, 
the cause was the extraordinary ideas, 
called-free trade ideas, with which some 
hon. Gentlemen were so deeply inoculated 
—so deeply, indeed, that were the right 
hon. Baronet opposite to pronounce the 
word “ free,” even if it were to tell them 
that they were free to go and hang them- 
selves, they would unanimously pronounce 
ita step in the right direction. When the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government made his Financial Statement, 
hon. Members on the Opposition side of 
the House, enraptured with the free-trade 
aspect of the concern—without one mo- 
ment’s consideration — without one mo- 
ment’s thought of how the changes pro- 
posed would operate upon the condition of 
the people, all at once rose to express their 
approval of the plan, although when they 
came to consider the real merits of the 
proposal they were as averse to it as he 
(Mr. Muntz) was. This showed how im- 
proper it was for hon. Members to make 
up their minds instantaneously. Had they 
taken a little time to consider, there would 
have been a good, sound, solid debate, and 
every hon. Gentleman, without having 
pledged himself by a hasty declaration, 
would have been enabled deliberately to 
express his opinion upon this all-important 
subject. He himself was in favour of a 
Property Tax. He did not see why there 
could not be a tax on property imposed, 
and an end put to that upon income. He 
saw no impossibility in obliging a man to 
state the amount of his capital ; indeed, he 
believed the process would not be so in- 
quisitorial or injurious as the present sys- 
tem. He believed that a fair and equitable 
Property Tax would be one of the great- 
est blessings which could be bestowed upon 
the country. As respected the Income 
Tax he had always been, and always 
should be, ready to vote against it. 

The House divided on the Question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :—Ayes 240; Noes 
112: Majority 128, 
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Amendments read a second time and 


agreed to. 


Mr. W. Miles, according to notice, moved 
to add the following clause :— 


“And be it Enacted, That from, and after 
the passing of this Act, it shall be lawful for 
all persons assessed under Schedule B, should 
they feel themselves aggrieved by such assess- 
ment, to appeal to the Commissioners for Gene- 
ral Purposes, ten days’ notice thereof in writing 
being given to the Assessor or Surveyor of the 
district in which the Property upon which he is 
assessed is situate ; and the said Commissi- 
Oners are hereby empowered to hear and de- 
termine such appeal, under the like rules and 
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regulations as are enacted for hearing and de-~ 
termining the appeals under Schedule D, in the 
aforesaid recited Act of the 5th and 6th years of 
Her present Majesty: Provided that no per- 
son so appealing shall be charged by the afore- 
said Commissioners more than the sum of 
threepence-halfpenny in England, and two- 
pence-halfpenny in Scotland, for every twen- 
ty shillings of the property he occupies.” 

The hon. Gentleman commenced by allu- 
ding to the present depressed state of the 
agricultural interest, to the absence of 
confidence prevailing among them, and to 
the depreciation in the price of agricultural 
produce. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
had urged that the right hon, Gentleman 
at the head of the Government had de- 
ceived the country by holding out confi- 
dent expectations that the public would 
not suffer from the Income Tax, as 
their disbursements to satisfy that impost 
wou'd be amply made up by tbe cheap- 
ness of the great necessaries of life. The 
hon. Member for Liskeard denied that the 
effect of the right hon. Gentleman’s mea- 
sures had justified the anticipations he then 
held out. He (Mr. Miles), however, 
believed that the right hon. Gentleman 
had been in his prognostications a most 
true prophet. Agricultural distress ex. 
isted now to a great extent, and he would 
wish for the same modification of the tax, 
as respected farmers, which, in a simi- 
lar state of things, Lord Bexley wished to 
effect in 1816. The object of the present 
Motion, however, was to place the tenant 
farmer in the same situation as persons 
under the Schedule D, and he hoped and 
trusted that this small boou would be ex- 
tended to them. Whether the Act was 
intended to last for three or five years, 
they were bound to consider the merits of 
every clause of it, and to make each en- 
actment as little grievous as possible to 
their constituents. This they were bound 
to do, whether the tax was proposed io be 
continued only for a short time or for a 
perpetuity. He believed that he was simply 
asking for that which the justice of the 
case demanded, and that to which he 
thought the farmers had a right at the 
hands of the Government. He would beg 
the House to remember the statements of 
the agricultural deputation which had 
waited upon the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government. One of the 
gentlemen who formed that depuration, 
one of the best farmers in Be: kshie, «ul- 
tivating six or seven hundred acres, 


stated that he had laid out 1,000J, of 
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capital upon every one hundred of these 
acres. Until within the last two years he 
had been doing well. This gentleman 
had laid up money in the funds, which he 
had hoped to have been enabled to leave 
to his children ; but last year he had been 
obliged to draw out 500/. for farming pur- 
poses, and this year he would have to 
draw out 600/. more. Considering the 


Income and 


present state of the agricultural interest, | 
and that the farmers were not represented | 
by members of their own class in that | 


House, they expected those who were sent 
there to represent them to speak out and 
claim that justice should be done them. 


It was most unjust that an arbitrary rule | 


should be applied to the farmers, and that 


they should be assessed at half their rent | 
for each of the three years during which | 


the Property Tax was to be continued, 


without taking intoconsideration thatin the | 


first year they may have no profits what- 
ever, and they might find it necessary to 
expend large sums on their land. 
hon. Gentleman concluded by proposing 
his Anendment. 


Clause brought up and read a first | 


time. 
On the Question that it be read a 
second time, 
The Chancellor of the 
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The | 


sxchequer said, | 
that he should feel it his duty very briefly | 
to state the reasons which induced him to | 
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ment in their ease. In the first Property 
Tax that amount had been taken at three. 
fourths of the rent. But when. the Pro. 
| perty Tax had been introduced in the year 
| 1842 the assessment was reduced to one- 
half of the rent. His hon. Friend wished 
‘that in years in which a tenant had made 
no profit he should be relieved from the 
payment of the [Income Tax ; but his hon, 
Friend did not propose that in cases in 
which a tenant had made a larger profit 
than that on which he was assessed he 
should pay an additional amount under 
that tax. Now he should say that the 
one-sided appeal proposed by his hon. 
Friend would be unjust in itself, and at 
variance with the state of the law as ap. 
plied to other classes. The abandonment 
| of profits by a farmer in one year might 
| lead to the doubling of his profits in the fol. 
lowing year ; for he might find that by lay. 
| ing out a large capital in draining and in 
manore he would afterwards be amply re- 
paid for the outlay. The result, therefore, 
of the proposal of his hon. Friend would 
| be that in the first year the tenant would 
be exempted from the tax, and that in the 
| second year he would not repay the public 
for the advantage which he had previously 
| gained. Under these circumstances he 
felt it his duty to oppose the Clause, 

The House divided :—Ayes 92; Noes 
196: Majority 104, 


Property Tax. 


consider that it would not be consistent | 


with justice on his part to accede to the | 
That pro. ' 


proposal of his hon. Friend. 
posal was, that farm-tenants should be 
permitted, in years in which their profits 
might not have amounted to the propor- 
tion of rent to which they were assessed, 
to make an appeal to the Commissioners, 
and to obtain an abatement of the tax. 
Now it appeared to him that that arrange- 
ment would be essentially unjust. The 
House would bear in mind the circum. 
stances under which the assessment of 
tenants to the Income Tax had been fixed. 
It had been stated when that tax had been 
originally imposed, and it had been ge- 
nerally acknowledged, that those per- 
sons who were engaged in the farming of 
land were generally a class who would 
find it extremely difficult to keep such 
books of accounts as would be necessary, 
if their incomes were to be tested in the 
same manner as the incomes of persons 
engaged in trade; and it had, therefore, 
been thought advisable to fix a specific 
amount of rent as the basis of the assess- 
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Smith, A. 
Smith, rt. hn. T. B. C. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somes, J. 
Stanton, W. T. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, H. 
Strutt, E. 
Sturt, H.C. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, J. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trotter, J. 
Tuffnell, H. 
Vane, Lord H, 
Vernon, G. H. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Wall, C. B. 
Warburton, H. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, Col. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Yorke, hon, E, T. 
TELLERS. 
Young, J. 
Baring, H. 


Bill to be read a third time. 


Game Laws.] Mr. Bright moved to 
nominate the Select Committee on the 
Game Laws; Mr. Bright, Mr. Burroughes, 
Lord George Bentinck, Mr. Milner Gib- 
son, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Cripps, Viscount 
Clive, Mr. William Mackenzie, Mr. Vil- 
liers, Mr. Bankes, Mr. Etwall, Mr. Grant- 
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ley Berkeley, Mr. Manners Sutton, Mr. 
George Cavendish, and Mr. Trelawny. 
Mr. Craven Berkeley said, he thought 
he had some reason to complain of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
with regard to the constitution of this 
Committee. It would be in the recollec- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman that 
during the discussion which ensued on 
the Motioa of the bon. Gentleman the 
Member for Durham, for the appointment 
of the Committee, that he told the right 
hon. Secretary that, in common with a 
great number of Members on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House, he was 
perfectly willing to accede to the appoint. 
ment of the Committee, provided it was 
constituted in a fair and impartial man- 
ner. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Durham assured him that the Com- 
mittee should be so constituted. Under 
these circumstances, it was with consider- 
able surprise that he (Mr. C, Berkeley) 
had seen on the Votes of that House a 
Committee named by the hon. Member 
for Durham, and assented to by the right 
hon. Gentleman, because he must say 
that a more unfair or partial Committee 
he could not conceive to be appointed by 
that House. It was perfectly true, that 
since he had first seen the list of the 
Committee, the names of three Gentlemen 
had been taken from the Committee, and 
the names of three others had been sub- 
stituted. Of the opinions and sentiments 
of two of those Gentlemen who had been 
substituted he knew nothing; but he 
happened to know something of the opi- 
nions of the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn (Lord George Bentinck), and he must 
say that he did not think he was a very 
proper and impartial person to serve on 
the Committee. He knew that the noble 
Lord had never acted as a county magis- 
trate—he knew that he had never attended 
quarte: or petty sessions; and the noble 
Lord knew little, and he believed, cared 
less, how the affairs of the country were 
conducted, It was perfectly true that the 
noble Lord had used his best efforts to put 
the laws of racing and of the turf upon a 
just and equitable footing. But the very 
fact of the noble Lord being fond of racing 
and of the turf was decisive evidence, as 
well as the cause, of the implacable hatred 
he entertained against that innocent little 
animal, of whose physiological character 
the hon. Member for Durham gave so 
graphic a description the other night, And 
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i the noble Lord, as he (Mr. Craven 
Berkeley) believed he did, carried an 
equal dislike of game to every other de- 
scription of it as he bore against the 
rabbit, he (Mr. Craven Berkeley) must 
say that he considered the noble Lord 
quite unfit and a most partial Member to 
be on this Committee. All he contended 
for was, that they should have a fair and 
impartial Committee, and one the Report 
of which should be looked up to not only 
by the House, but by the country. If 
they were to appoint a Committee, let it 
be fairly constituted, and not be made up 
of Gentlemen belonging to the Anti-Corn- 
Law League on the one hand, or of game 
preservers on the other, who could not 
make a satisfactory report to the coun- 
try. The only way to appoint a satis 
factory Committee on the subject was to 
appoint some Members who were known 
to be game preservers ; others, who, like 
the hon. Member for Durham, were known 
to be opposed to all game; and then let 
some Gentlemen who were known for their 
impartiality, talent, and ability, consti- 
tute the remainder, The House could 
not be blind to the fact that there were 
six influential and active Anti-Corn-Law 
Members in this Committee. The whole 
tenor of the hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
when moving for the Committee, was for 
setting tenant-farmers against the land- 
lords. Therefore the House was called 
upon to be more particular and attentive 
in the appointing of this Committee than it 
would be under other circumstances. At 
the present moment he knew he was not 
in a situation to move that the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton should be no- 
minated as a member of the Committee; 
but he would move that the hon. Member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) should 
be omitted, and the hon. Member for 
Dublin (Mr. Grogan) be substituted in 
his place. He did this because he ob- 
served that not any Member for Ireland 
was on the Committee, and because that 
hon. Gentleman was the Representative of 
the capital of Ireland—he was no game 
preserver, his talent and ability were un- 
doubted, and he was a most impartial and 
fair judge of the subject. 

Sir J. Graham was sorry that the hon: 
Gentleman should conceive he had any 
reason tocomplain of his(Sir J. Graham’s) 
conduct with regard to the formation of 
this Committee. He had stated both ia 
public and private, that he thought it of 
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great importance that this Committee 
should be impartially constituted, and he 
never lost sight of the assurance he so 
made to the House. He was bound to 
say that the hon. Member for Durham 
had met him on this occasion in a similar 
spirit. It was only common justice to 
that hon. Member to say, that he (Sir 
James Graham) had never been concerned 
in the nomination of a Committee in pri- 
vate, where he had been met by any 
Gentleman in a manner more unexcep- 
tionable than in the conduct of the hon. 
Member for Durham. He would shortly 
detail to the House what occurred on the 
subject. The hon. Gentleman moved for 
the Committee; the House assented to 
its nomination. It was not unusual on 
these occasions that the hon. Gentleman 
moving for a Committee should insist that 
the majority of the Committee should 
either sit on the same side of the House 
with himself, or at least that they should 
concur with him in his opinion with refer- 
ence to the subject to be investigated. 
The course he (Sir James Graham) pur- 
sued was this; he stated to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Durham, that considering the con- 
sequences of this inquiry, he thought it 
was of importance that some person con- 
nected with the Government should be 
nominated on the Committee, more espe- 
cially as his (Sir J. Graham’s) avocations 
would not permit him to attend to it. He, 
therefore, expressed his wish that his hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department should be placed 
on the Committee, with a view of his 
taking an active part in the investigation. 
To that wish the hon. Member for Durham 
assented. He (Sir J. Graham) then re- 
quested, in addition to his hon. Friend 
(the whole number of the Committee 
being |fifteen) that six Gentleman sitting 
on the Ministerial side of the House 
should also serve with his hon. Friend on 
the Committee. He (Sir James Graham) 
suggested six names; among those nomi- 
nated were Lord Marsham, Member for 
the county of Kent, Mr. Hope Johnstone, 
the Member for Dumfries-shire, and Mr, 
Bramston, the Member for Essex. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Durham 
made no objection to these six Members ; 
and in addition to these so sitting on 
the Ministerial side of the House, he 
(Sir James Graham) thought it was ex- 
pedient that Mr. Grantley Berkeley, 
being most strongly opposed to the 
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views of the hon. Member (Mr. Bright), 
should, although sitting on the same 
side of the House with that hon. Gen- 
tleman, serve on the Committee. He, 
therefore expressed his earnest wish that 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley should be included. 
There were, therefore, seven Gentleman 
sitting on the Ministerial side of the 
House, and Mr. Grantley Berkeley, also 
suggested by him (Sir James Graham). It 
happened, however, that Lord Marsham 
and Mr. Branston were unable to attend 
in consequence of illness, and Mr. Hope 
Johnstone was obliged to go to Scotland, 
and could not therefore serve. In conse- 
quence of this he (Sir James Graham) 
suggested three other names—those of 
Lord George Bentinck, Mr. Burroughs, 
and Mr. M‘Kenzie. To these the hon. 
Member for Durham had no objection, 
and the list was accordingly formed, by 
agreement as it now stood. It would not 
become him (Sir J. Graham), in the pre- 
sence of his noble Friend the Member for 
Lynn (Lord George Bentinck), to discuss 
his merits; but if it were true that his 
noble Friend was perfectly indifferent 
about these concerns, he (Sir J. Graham) 
should conceive that a more impartial per- 
son could hardly be selected. With re- 
gard to the opinion which had been ex- 
pressed by the hon, Gentleman (Mr. Cra- 
ven Berkeley) regarding his noble Friend, 
he (Sir J. Graham must say that he enter- 
tained a very different opinion indeed of 
his noble Friend’s qualifications, and he 
(Sir J. Graham) was satisfied that what- 
ever view his noble Friend might take re- 
sulting from the evidence that might come 
before him, it would be a mostimpartial one, 
and one formed after the most strenuous 
effort to arrive at a sound conclusion. But 
it woald be quite impossible for any Go- 
vernment to settle such matters of form 
with Gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House, if the understanding once 
come to was to be set aside. He was 
bound to say that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Durham had done everything 
in the spirit of candour and fairness ; and 
he was bound to add, that he believed this 
Committee was a perfectiy fair and impar- 
tial Committee, and that it would be able 
to conduct its inquiries most satisfactorily, 
and make a Report that would be entitled 
to public confidence. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Durham, therefore, should think 
it his duty to resist the Motion now made 
by the hon, Member for Cheltenham (Mr, 
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Craven Berkeley), he (Sir J. Graham) 
should hold himself in honour bound to 
support him in it. 

Mr. Bright said, the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Craven Berkeley) had made two state- 
ments which he was desirous of noticing; 
first, he said that there were six Members of 
the Anti-Corn Law League on the Com- 
mittee. Now, he(Mr. Bright)had an accu- 
rate knowledge of those Gentlemen who 
were connected with that Association; and 
he found only four on the Committee who 
had ever been known in any way to have 
any thing to do with that Association ; 
and there were only three who were sup- 
posed to be intimately connected with it. 
The hon. Gentleman, in the next place, 
had objected to the nomination of the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord George Ben- 
tinck), and his objection was founded on 
certain grounds, the validity of which his 
(Mr. Bright’s) very little knowledge of the 
noble Lord did not qualify him to judge 
of; but it was curious enough that he 
found a Notice entered on the Books, 
dated March 3, in these words— 

“On nominating the Committee upon the 
Game Laws, to move to leave out Mr. Bou- 
verie, Mr. Trelawny, Viscount Masham, and 


Mr. George Cavendish, and insert Viscount 
Palmerston, Mr. Gregory, Lord George Ben- 
tinck, and Captain Rous.” 


It was certainly very strange that the 
hon. Gentleman should have made so 
great a change in his opinion of the 
noble Lord between the 3rd of March 


and the 10th. In moving for this Com- 
mittee he (Mr. Bright) had no wish what- 
ever to prejudice the question, or to have 
a Committee that should come to any con- 
clusion he might have formed. His ob- 
ject was to have a searching inquiry; and 
he did not feel at all uneasy at any evi- 
dence that might be brought before it. 
Many Members on the Committee were 
well-known sportsmen, and had been so 
many years. He knew many of them 
who were now interested in the preserva- 
tion of game, men connected with landed 
property to a large extent. He did not 
think it was a Committee that gave a 
preponderance to his supposed views ; 
therefore he must refuse to assent to the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Chel- 
tenham. As the right hon. Baronet had 
stated, there had been no difference of 
opinion whatever between them as to the 
appointment of the Committee; and he 
felt bound in justice to say, that in all the 
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Government had done they had acted in 
a proper spirit, and appeared to leave 
nothing wanting on their part to have the 
inquiry conducted in a proper and efficient 
manner. 

Captain Berkeley begged to state that 
he thought the hon, Member for Durham 
had a right to urge the adoption of this 
Motion. For his part, he felt bound to 
admit that he was perfectly content with 
the Committee as proposed, and he was 
sure they would conduct the investigation 
with propriety and effect. 

Mr. Craven Berkeley said, he objected 
to the appointment of the noble Lord on 
the Committee, because he considered him 
favourable to the views of thehon. Mem. 
ber for Durham. He felt bound to press 
the Question to a division. 

The House divided on the Question that 
Mr. Bouverie be one of the Members of 
the Committee:—Ayes 100; Noes 13: 
Majority 87. 


List of the Aves. 


Adderley, C. B. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Baring, H. B. 

Baring, T. 
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Fremantle,rt.hn.SirT, 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 
Gouburn, rt. hon. H. 





Baring, rt. hn. W. B. 
Baskerville, T. B, M. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Blake, M. J. 

Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H.G. 
Bowles, Admiral 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruce, Lord E, 
Buckley, E. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Cardwell, E. 
Childers, J. W. 
Cholmondoley, hn. H. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Cripps, W. 

Curteis, H. B. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 

Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, J. D. 8. 
Douro, Marquis of 
Duncan, G. 

Escott, B. 

Fellowes, E. 

Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Forster, M, 


Grahan, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marquis of 
Greene, T. 
Hamilton. W, J. 
Hawes, B. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hinde, J.H. 
Hindley, C. 
Hughes, W, B. 
Hussey, A. 

Hutt, W. 

Irton, S. 

Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Langston, J. H. 
Leader, J. T. 
Legh, G. C. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, Sir J. H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
McGeachy, F. A. 
McNeill, D. 
Martin, C. W. 
Mitcalf, H. 
Morgan, O. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
O’Brien, A.S. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmer, R. 
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Sutton, hon, H. M. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thornely, T. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Trevor, hon.G R. 
Trotter J. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Warburton, H. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
TELLERS, 
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Pechell, Capt. 

Peel, rt. hon, Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 

Pringle, A. 

Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Smith, rt. hon. T.B.C. 
Sotheron, T. H.S. 
Spooner, R. Young, J. 
Stanton, W. H. Bright, J. 


List of the Noss. 


Grimston, Visct. 

Grogan, E. 

Joliffe, Sir W. G. H. 

Martin, J. 

Yorke, hon. E. T. 
TELLERS. 


Antrobus, E. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Beresford, Major 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Cowper, hon. W., F. 
Duff, J. 

Duncannon, Visct. Berkeley, C. 
Goring, 'C. Colborne, R. 


On the Motion that the hon. George 
Cavendish be one of the Committee. 

Mr, Craven Berkeley moved as an 
Amendment that the name of Lord Vis- 
count Palmerston be substituted for that 
of Mr. Cavendish. 

The House again divided on the original 


Question :—Ayes 65; Noes29; Majority 
36. 


List of the Ayes. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Baring, H. B. 

Baring, rt. hn. W. B. 
Beutinck, LordG. 
Blake, M. J. 

Bodkin, W. H, 
Boldero, H. G, 
Bowles, Admiral 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Cardwell, E. 
Cholmondeley,hon.H. 
Clerk, rt, hn. Sir G. 
Corry, rt hn. H. 
Cripps, W. 

Curteis, H. B. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Duncan, G. 

Escott, B. 

Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J, 

Forster, M. 

Fremantle, rt.hn.SirT. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Goulburn, rt. hn. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greene, T, 

Hamilton, W. J. 


Hawes, B, 
Herbert, rt: hon. S. 
Hindley, C. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, A. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Leader, J. T. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
McGeachy, F. A. 
McNeill, D. 
Martin, C. W, 
Mitcalf, H. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Peel, rt, hon, Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Plumptre, J. P. 
Pringle, A. 
Richards, R. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Smith, rt. hon. T. B.C. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanton, W, H. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thornely, T. 
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Wawn, J. T. 
TELLERS. 


Trelawny, J. S. 

Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Villiers, hon. C. Young, J. 
Warburton, H. Bright, J. 


List of the Nors, 


Antrobus, E. Joliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Archdall, Capt. M. Legh, G. C. 
Arundel and Surrey, Lockhart, W. 

Earl of Lowther, Sir J. H. 
Beresford, Major Mackenzie, W. F. 
Campbell, Sir H. Martin, J. 

Darby, G. Paget, Lord A. 
Dickinson, F, H. Pechell, Captain 
Douro, Marquis of Polhill, F. 

Duff, J. Repton, G. W. J. 
Duncannon, Visct. Somerton, Visct. 
Goring, C. Trotter, J. 

Granby, Marquis of —_ Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Grimston, Visct, 
Grogan, E. 
Henley, J. W. Berkeley, C. 
Hollond, R. Colborne, R. 


The Committee appointed, and the 
House adjourned at a quarter past one, 


so 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday March 11, 1845. 


Minutes.] Bitis. Public.—1*: Fresh Water Fishing 
(Scotland). 

2*- Stamp Duties Assimilation. 
Private.—2*- Calvert's Estate. 

P£TITIONS PRESENTED. By Viscount Strangford, from 
Cambridge University, against the Union of St, Asaph 
and Bangor.—By Earl of Minto, from Presbytery of Jed- 
burgh, against the granting of Spirit Licenses to Toll 
Houses (Scotland).—By Earl Rosebery, from Inverness, 
against any Alteration of the present system of Banking 
(Scotland).—From Ardmayle, and Kinawly, for the En- 
couragement of Schools in connexion with the Church 
Education Society (Ireland)..-By Lord Campbell, from 


TELLERS. 


Birmingham Canal Navigation Company, for regulating 
Charges for Conveyance of Passengers and Goods by 
Railway. 


Ratways anp Canats,] Lord Camp- 
bell ; My Lords, I have to present a peti- 


| tion to your Lordships on a very important 


subject—it is one respecting railroads, 
The petition is from the Birmingham Ca- 
nal Navigation Company, who may be 
considered as representing the canal in- 
terest of this country, in opposition to the 
railway interest. I have, fortunately, or 
unfortunately, as it may be, no personal 
concern either with one or the other of those 
two great interests; but I feel it my duty 
to state to your Lordships the canal io- 
terest as set out in this petition. The 
parties say they are no enemies to rail. 
ways; but are perfectly willing to enter 


into a fair competition with them; but 


they ask protection against a most unfair 
attempt that is being made against them 
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by the railway companies. They admit 
that as far as the carriage of passengers is 
concerned, the canal companies are beaten 
by the railways, and they are quite willing 
to yield to that superiority ; but they say 
that with regard to the carriage of goods, 
with fair play, they can beat the railways. 
But the railways have entered into this 
scheme ; namely, that of carrying goods for 
the present at such a low rate of charge as 
shall utterly ruin the canals, and then, 
when the canals are ruined, and the rail- 
roads have got into their own hands the 
carriage of goods as well as passengers, 
and have thus succeeded in obtaining a 
complete monopoly, not only will the 
holders of shares in canals be ruined, but 
the public also will greatly suffer. They 
state facts to show what the railroads are 
now doing. They say that the carriage of 
a ton of passengers is not more expensive 
to the railroads than the carriage of a ton 
of goods; but for the purpose of ruining 
the canals, what do the railroads do? 
They charge ten times as much for the 
carriage of passengers in the third-rate 
carriages, and in the first-rate carriages they 
charge thirty times as much as they would 
do for carrying a ton of goods. They thus 


charge a great deal too much for passen- 
gers, and a great deal too little for goods. 
The railways would be entirely ruined if 
they carried nothing but goods; but by the 
excessive charge for passengers they are 
enabled to carry goods at a price that 


would be ruinous to the canals. I think 
your Lordships ought to provide some 
remedy for this. What the petitioners 
ask is, that your Lordships in any general 
Bill would provide against this mischief, 
and require that there should be some 
ratio preserved between the charge for 
passengers and the charge for goods, and 
thereby afford the canal companies protec- 
tion against this powerful combination of 
railways. 

The Duke of Wellington remembered 
that a noble Friend of his (Lord Hatherton), 
not now in his place, presented a similar 
petition, and that noble Lord suggested a 
remedy, which was, that there should be 
some impediment placed in the way of 
any railway company raising the charge 
for the carriage of goods after having once 
determined the amount of that charge. 

Lord Campbell did not recollect the 
suggestion, but he was aware that parties 
had been induced to apply to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for a mandamus to compel 
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railway companies to preserve a ratio be. 
tween the two descriptions of charge, 
Petition !aid on the Table. 


TEMPERANCE.] The Earl of Minto 
presented a petition from the Presbytery of 
Jedburgh, in Scotland, complaining of the 
granting of licenses for the sale of spiri- 
tuous Jiquors to toll-houses, and small 
ale-bouses in Scotland. 

The Duke of Buccleuch admitted the 
evils of the existing system; but it only 
obtained in certain districts of Scotland, 
He should beglad to see the whole system 
abolished ; but there was a difficulty in 
doing this, in consequence of money hav. 
ing been lent on the security of the roads, 
and these toll-houses, by selling spirits, 
were supposed to add to the security 
looked to by the lenders. 

Lord Abinger bore testimony to the 
evils complained of, and thought both the 
spirit-licensing system and the licenses for 
the sale of beer were fit subjects for their 
Lordships’ consideration. 


Trinity Cnurcn, Cuersea.] The 
Earl of Cadogan moved for certain Pa. 
pers relating to the application of a sur- 
plus fund, derived from pew rents in 
Trinity Church, Chelsea, and which the 
noble Earl contended had been applied by 
the Church Commissioners contrary to 
the provisions of the 58th and 59th 
George III. 

The Bishop of London defended the 
Church Commissioners against the impu- 
tations which the noble Earl had cast 
upon them, and maintained that the appli. 
cation of the surplus fund had been made 
in accordance with the request of the 
clergy and the congregation, for the pur- 
pose of promoting divine worship, The 
right rev. Prelate said he would reserve 
to himself the right of entering into de. 
tails when the Papers which the noble 
Earl moved for should be laid on their 
Lordships’ Table. 

Papers ordered. 

House adjourned. 


— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 11, 1845. 


Mrnutes.] Brinus. Public. —1°- Sugar Duties; Cas 
toms (Export Duties). 

Reported.—Lands Clauses Consolidation. 

3° and passed :—Consolidated Fund (8,000,000/.). 

Private. —1° Huddersfield Waterworks ; South Devon 
Railway (Tavistock and other Branches); Launceston 
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and South Devon Railway; York and North Midland 
Railway (Harrowgate Branch) ; Stalybridge Waterworks ; 
Claughton-cum-Grange (St. Andrew's) Church ; Claugh- 
ton-cum-Grange (St. John the Baptist’s) Church ; Clydes- 
dale Junction Railway ; Berks and Hants Railway. 

@- Trent Valley Railway. 

PgTiTIONS PRESENTED, By Mr. Shaw, from Protestant 
Inhabitants of Kilfangnabeg, and several other places in 
Ireland, for Encouragement to Church Education Society 
(Ireland).—By Mr. A. Smith, from Maltsters of Ware, for 
Repeal of the Duty on Malt; and from Yardley, for 
Rating Owners of Tenements in lieu of Occupiers.—By 
Sir H. Douglas, from Merchants of Liverpool, for Allow- 
ance of Duty on Stock of Sugar in hand.—By Viscount 
Duncan, from Ross and Southampton, for Repeal of 
Window Duty.—By Col. Rushbrooke, from Agricultural 
Society of Suffolk, for Protection to Agriculture.—By 
Mr. Bright, from Nottingham, against the Game Laws.— 
By the Attorney General, from Exeter, against Insolvent 
Debtors Act.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Durham, for 
Inquiry in cause of Accidents in Mines and Collieries.— 
By Mr. Arkwright, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Brotherton, Mr. C. Howard, Visct. Howick, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Liddell, and Mr. Samuel Spry, from an 
immense number of places, for Diminishing the Number 
of Public Houses.—By Mr. Hume, from Presbytery of 
Brechin, for Improving the Condition of Schoolmasters 
(Scotland).—By Sir G. Clerk, from Mayor and others of 
Stamford, for Reserving the Rights of Freemen of that 
Borough. 


Raitway Cxiavusses ConsoOLIDATION 
Bitt.] On the Order of the Day being 
read for the House going into Commit- 
tee for the further consideration of this 
Bill, 

Lord G. Somerset said, he trusted that 
every word and every line in these clauses 


might not be made the subject of dis- 
cussion, as they had hitherto been. Un- 
less he had the confidence of the House, 
he must at once give them up altogether, 
for they would not be enabled to pass 
them before Easter, and then the main 
object for which they were intended would 
be utterly defeated. He did not say this 
for his own convenience at all; but he 
did feel that it was quite useless for them 
to meet there every morning, if the Bills 
should not pass before Easter. He did 
not, of course, wish to put a stop to the 
discussion of any principle; but that every 
clause should be discussed, word by 
word, did appear to him to be quite un- 
necessary. He should be governed in the 
course that he should hereafter pursue by 
what should occur that morning. 

House in Committee. 

On Clause 44, which related to the 
crossing of footways, 

Lord G, Somerset stated, that he had 
prepared an Amendment, which he pro- 
posed to insertin the place of that clause, 
aod which, he trusted, would meet the 
views of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Cockermouth, who at 
their previous sitting had recommended 
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the introduction of the word “ highway,” 
instead of “ carriage-road,” so as to in- 
clude both footways and bridleways. The 
following was the substance of what he 
proposed to insert, viz.— 


“Tf the railway shall cross any highway 
other than a public carriage-road, the company 
shall, at its own expense, and at all times, 
maintain convenient ascents and descents, and 
other convenient approaches, with handrails 
and other fences, and shall, if it be a bridle- 
way, make and maintain good and sufficient 
gates; or, if a footway, good and sufficient 
gates or stiles.’’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

On Clause 53, which provides that the 
works should be constructed under the 
superintendence of the company’s en- 
gineer, 

Mr. Pakingion wished to ask, whether 
something might not be done to compel 
the company to employ a sufficient police 
force, to prevent disturbances in the 
neighbourhood, and to preserve property 
through which the railroad passed. It 
was quite notorious that in many cases 
where a large number of unmanageable 
men were employed upon a railroad from 
all parts of the country, the depredations 
and disturbances which arose in conse- 
quence of there not being any sufficient 
power to keep them in awe were shocking 
to contemplate. 

Lord G. Somerset said, the subject had 
not escaped his attention; but he was 
not able to see how properly to carry it 
out, and he had on the whole thought it 
would not be advisable to introduce any 
clause on the subject; but he was open 
to suggestions from any hon. Member. 

Mr. F. Maule thought that the case 
was completely met by the Railway Po- 
lice Act, which was passed a Session or 
two ago; and in conformity with which a 
railway company was compelled, on cer- 
tain demands being made, to appoint a 
police force to protect the district. 

Lord G. Somerset, before discussing 
the matter more in detail, would examine 
the Act to which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. F. Maule) had referred, and which 
he believed would quite meet the case. 

The Clause agreed to. 

Clause 58 prohibiting companies from 
any right to any mines of coal, ironstone, 
slate, or other minerals, under any land 
purchased by them, except only such 
parts as should be necessary to be dug or 
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carried away or used in the construction 
of the works, 

Mr. F. Maule said, it appeared to him 
that this clause would act injuriously to 
the public, and in this way :—Suppose a 
railway going through a high hill; if they 
found no stone or other valuable material 
there, they would make a tunnel through 
it, which would not much deface the pro- 
perty; but if it contained valuable stone 
for their bridges and aqueducts, they 
would in all probability make an immense 
open cutting, instead of atunnel, in order 
to get at the stone, to use “in the con- 
struction of their works.” That would 
quite destroy the appearance of the 
ground, and ought, in his opinion, to be 
guarded against. 

Lord G. Somerset did not think that 
the case which the right hon. Gentleman 
had made out was one of great hardship; 
because it was quite clear, by other 
clauses of the Bill, that if the company 
took stone, or anything else from the 
land, they must pay for it. 

Mr. Darby could hardly conceive the 
possibility of a company undertaking to 
make a tunnel, if a cutting would by any 
means answer the purpose ; for every one 
knew that the expense of tunnelling was 
much greater than that of excavating, 
under ordinary circumstances. He re- 
garded the clause as a safeguard to the 
landowner; who was, by it, entitled to 
any minerals found under the soil, even 
after he had unwittingly sold it to the 
company. He suggested, however, that 
the words “carried away” shoald be 
omitted, because the company might 
choose to carry a whole mine away. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that to speak of 
compensation in such a case as this was 
all a farce. No doubt the Legislature 
would next allow these marauding en- 
gineers not only to go into a gentleman’s 
cellar and tilt his wine, but actually to 
run away with the bottles. 

Lord G. Somerset said, if the Commit- 
tee would allow the clause to pass as it 
then was, he would look at it again, and 
would take care that it should not convey 
more than it was intended to do. The 
intention simply was to reserve to all 
parties the right to the minerals under 
their land. 

The clause conditionally agreed to. 

On Clause 66, 


“It shall be lawful for the company to 
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use and employ locomotive engines, or 
other moving power, and carriages and 
waggons to be propelled thereby, and. to 
carry and convey upon the railway all such 
passengers and goods as shall be offered to 
them for that purpose, and to make such tea- 
sonable charges in respect thereof as they may 
from time to time determine upon, not ex. 
ceeding the tolls by the special act authorized 
to be taken by them,” 


Mr. Stansfield thought that it ought to 
be made imperative on the companies to 
catry passengers and goods, after the great 
powers with which Parliament had in. 
vested them with a view to the accommo- 
dation of the public. He should move, 
therefore, the insertion of words which 
would make the first part of the clause 
read thus—“ It shall be lawful for the 
company or their lessees, and they are 
hereby required to use.” 

Lord G. Somerset did not see what good 
end would be served by the insertion of 
the proposed words. It was not at all 
likely that a number of men would com. 
bine to make a railway simply for the 
pleasure of making a railway. Beyond a 
doubt profit was their ultimate end, and 
they could not hope to make any profits 
unless they carried passengers and goods, 

Mr. F. Maule said, that lines had been 
made without the slightest intention on 
the part of the promoters that they ever 
should be worked. Suppose an existing 
trunk line of some length: a new com- 
pany proposed to make certain new and 
shorter lines from town to town, which if 
carried would materially interfere with 
the traffic of the main line. Then the 
old company seeing this also started sun- 
dry new branches, simply to compete with 
the other new ones, and if they succeeded 
in beating the new lines out of the field 
that was all they wanted, and they did 
not care even to construct their own new 
lines, 

Lord G, Somerset asked the Committee 
seriously to consider what would be the 
effect of acceding to the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman. If they said that 
the company must take every person who 
should offer himself upon the line, they 
must be prepared to say that if a million 
of passengers wanted to go on the line, 
the railway company was bound to carry 
them all. He certainly conceived, if it 
were intended to secure the rights of the 
public by a peremptory clause of this 
sort, that this was neither comprehensive 
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enough nor stringent enough for the pur- 

se. That, however, was not the object 
of the clause. Besides, he could not con- 
ceive that it would be just to compel rail - 
way companies who had started with 
honest intentions, but had found that 
they could not afford to carry passengers, 
to continue, when instead of being remu- 
nerated, every train that was started proved 
a dedd loss to them, 

Mr. Gill opposed the Amendment. 
Unless it were much more comprehensive, 


the companies might constantly evade it. | 


They might, for example, run only one 
train, and that at so inconvenient an hour, 
and at so slow a rate of speed, that no one 
could go by it. 

Mr. Aglionby should vote for the 
Amendment, to put an end to the schem- 
ing and jobbing intentions with which 
railways were often started, 

Mr. Darby put the case of a railway 
made without being intended ever to be 
worked, or of a railway which was not re- 


munerating the company—what would be | 


the effect if, in such a case, a clause was 


inserted in this Consolidation Bill, com. | 
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effect by a general rule. To compel a 
company to work a line when it was no 
longer remunerative to them, appeared to 
him to be contrary to every principle of 
justice, He hoped that the Committee 
would not attempt to enact, in these 
geners! Bills, clauses which it would be 


impossible to carry into effect. 
Mr. F. Maule said, that no doubt his 
hon. Friend would withdraw his Amend. 
‘ment if the noble Lord would give a pro- 

mise to reconsider the clause, 


Mr. Aglionby suggested, that a Standing 


Order, requiring Private Committees to 

attend carefully to this matter, and to 

| report to the House upon it in every case, 
| might be found to answer the purpose. 

Lord G. Somerset said, that he had al- 

| ready given his best attention to the sub- 

ject, and he did not see what else he could 


do with it. 


He would prefer dividing, if 


the hon, Gentleman persisted in having a 
division, in order that the Committee 
| might decide upon it at once. 


Amendment. 


Mr. Stansfield said, he should press his 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 17; 


pelling the company to work that line? Noes, 31: Majority, 14. 
Why, the public would be in danger of 


having the line worked when it was ina 
state of very imperfect repair; instead, 
therefore, of advantage accruing to the 
public from the adoption of the Amend- 
ment, he contended that very great 
danger both to life and limb would be the 
result, 

Mr. Gladstone objected to the Amend- 


ment. He was of opinion, that the diffi- | 
culties which had been alluded to by dif- | 
ferent hon, Members in the course of the | 


debate might very easily be obviated, if 


the Private Committees would exercise | 


due cautiun and discretion. They might, 
for example, in the first place, not sanc- 
tion any line where there was not proof 
of a sufficient traffic existing to induce 
the company to work the railway for the 
sake of profit. Another thing which he 
should suggest to Private Committees 
would be, to guard and watch very parti- 
ularly all applications for the amalgama- 
tton of companies, or for giving one com- 
pany control over the line of another 
company. And again, if a company 
applied for new branches he should take 
Care to provide that those branches should ; 
be worked as long as the main line was | 
worked. He did not see, however, how | 
the proposed object could be carried into 
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House adjourned till five o’clock, and 
then resumed. 


Buenos Ayres and 


Buenos Ayres anp Monte Vipe0.] 
Viscount Palmerston said: I rise, Sir, to 
ask the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government some questions 
of which I gave notice a few days ago, 
with regard to the hostilities carrying on 
between Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. 
It is well known that between those two 
States there has existed, for five or six years 
past, a state of hostility more or less inter- 
rupted. And it is also well known that 
the British Government at one time endea- 
voured, by an offer of mediation between 
the two parties, to put an end to those hos- 
tilities. The questions which I am going to 
ask are founded on documents which have 
been published in the newspapers of Monte 
Video, in which appeared a Correspondence 
between Mr. Mandeville, the British Min- 
ister at Buenos Ayres, S. Arana, the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs at Buenos Ayres, 
and S. Vidal, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at Monte Video. From that Cor- 
respondence I am led to infer, that about 
the summer of 1842, the British Govern- 
ment determined to interpose, and put anend 
to those hostilitics by forcible interference. 
I beg to guard myself against being sup- 
posed to express any opinion, one way or 
the other, whether the case was such as 
either to call for or authorise such an inter- 
ferenceon the part of any third party, though 
it is perfectly true that the great commercial 
interests of this country were affected by 
that war; and that it would be of great 
importance to the interests of this country, 
that the war in question should cease. Nor 
is it necessary for me to say anything as to 
which of the two parties was in the 
right; or to give any opinion whether 
both of them were in the wrong. But 
this I may observe—that it appears by a 
letter written by Mr. Vidal, dated August 
the 30th, 1842, and sent in answer tua 
letter from Mr. Mandeville, bearing date 
the 25th of the same month, that the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs had a short 
time previously informed the Agent of the 
Monte Videan Government in this country 
that the British Government had deter- 
mined to put an end to the war between 
the two Republics in question. It also 
appears, by a letter from Mr. Mande- 
ville, addressed to Mr. Vidal, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs for the Re- 
public of Monte Video, dated the 9th of 
September, in the same year, that Lord 
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Cowley had an interview, on the subjettiof 
the war between the Argentine and Ure 
guay Republics, with M. Guizot ; and that 
the latter had agreed to all the proposals 
made on the part of Great Britain, for the 
union of the forces of the two countries, in 
order to put an end to the war. It like 
wise appears that an official note was sent 
on the 16th of December, in the same year, 
by Mr. Mandeville, to the Governmént of 
Buenos Ayres ; and a similar note was, ‘I 
have been informed, delivered to that Go- 
vernment by the French Minister at the 
same time. Mr. Mandeville’s note I will 
read to the House, as it appears in the 
public journals of Monte Video; and the 
right hon. Baronet will, I trust, inform 
the House, whether it substantially agrees 
with the official documents that are, no 
doubt, in his possession. It is as fol- 
lows :— 


“* Buenos Ayres, Dec. 16, 1842. 

“The Governments of England and of 
France having determined to adopt such mea- 
sures as they may consider necessary to put 
an end to the hostilities between the Republics 
of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, the Under. 
signed, Minister Pienipotentiary of Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty to the Argentine Confederation, 
has the honour, conformably to the instructions 
received from his Government, to inform His 
Excellency M. Arana, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Government of Buenos Ayres, 
that the sanguinary war at present carried on 
between the Government of Buenos Ayres 
and that of Monte Video must cease, for the 
interest of humanity, and of the British and 
French subjects, and other foreigners, who are 
residing in the country which is now the seat 
of war; and, therefore, requires of the Govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres,— 

“1. The immediate cessation of hostilities 
between the troops of the Argentine Confede- 
ation and those of the Republic of Uruguay. 

‘€2, That the troops of the Argentine Cou- 
federation (it being understood that those of 
the Republic of Uruguay will adopt a similar 
course) remain within their respective terti- 
tories, or return to them in case they should 
have passed their frontier. 

“The Undersigned requests his Excellency 
to reply as soon as he conveniently can, whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Government of 
Buenos Ayres to accede to these demands, 
and has the honour to be, &c. 

“J. H. Manpevitte 


“ To His Excellency Don Felipe Arana.” 


It appears, further, that the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the two countries were of opinion 
that the combined naval forces of England 
and France would appear in the La Plata 
about the end of the month of December, 
for the purpose of enforcing those demands. 
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Now, what I wish to ask the right hon. 
Baronet is—since it appears, by subsequent 
events, that the proposition contained in 
these letters has not been acted upon— 
when it was that the two Governments of 
England and France altered their inten- 
tions of resorting to forcible interference— 
what were the reasons that led to that 
change of determination upon their part ; 
and whether that change was officially 
communicated to the respective Govern- 
ments of the two Republics concerned ; and 
was made known to those British subjects, 
and other residents, whose interests might 
be affected in one way or another by the 
result uf the war? I would also wish to 
ask the right hon. Baronet whether he 
has any objection to lay upon the Table of 
the House the Correspondence that has 
taken place on the subject of this proposed 
interference. 

Sir Robert Peel: In reply to the ques- 
tions put by the noble Lord, I have in the 
first place to observe, with respect to the 
communication which was presented by 
our Minister, and by the Represeniative of 
France, to the Government of Buenos 
Avres, that the translation which has been 
read by the noble Lord to the House is sub- 
stantially correct, and agrees in the ma- 
terial points with the original document 
which IT hold in my hand. There is, as 
might naturally be supposed, some vari- 
ance in the expressions used; but I must 
at the same time admit that the transla- 
tion is in substance perfectly correct. In 
December, 1842, the Representatives in 
the Argentine Confederation of the two 
Powers of England and France did send 
in to the Governments of Buenos Ayres 
and Monte Video the representation con- 
tained in the letter which has been read 
by the noble Lord to the House; and [ 
think in the following January they went 
forward and stated that they had good 
teason to believe that the combined fleets 
of Rngland and France had sailed from 
Europe for the purpose which they had 
before stated. I do not know whether 
the noble Lord recollects that in the 
month of June, 1843, a question similar 
to that which he has now brought forward 
was put to me by, I think, the hon, Mem- 
ber for Dumfries. That hon. Gentleman 
asked me on that occasion whether the 
Minister Plenipotentiary of this country 
had been entirely justified in the course 
which he had taken towards Buenos Ayres; 
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and whether hehad full authority for threat- 
ening that, if the amicable efforts of Eng- 
land and France failed in putting an end 
to the war raging between that Republic 
and Monte Video, those Powers had re- 
solved upon a forcible interference for that 
purpose. In reply to that question, I stated 
that the Representatives both of England 
and France had received an instruction to 
make the most urgent communications to 
‘the Governments of the two belligerent 
_ Powers, pressing in the strongest manner 
for the suspension of hostiluies; but I 
| added at that time that the Representative 
of England had not been justified by his 
| instructions in holding out any menace of 
| armed interference on the partof England 
|and France; that, in fact, I thought 
both the Minister of England and the 
Minister of France did go beyond their 
instructions ; at the same time that I felt 
they bad been placed in peculiar circum- 
stances of great difficulty and embarrass- 
ment. They sawa desolating war interfer- 
ing with the pursuitsof innocent commerce, 
and materially injuring the interests 
of many subjeets of their respective coun- 
tries; and, under these circumstances, 
the Representatives both of England and 
France did, in my opinion, exceed the 
bounds which their instructions warranted 
them in reaching. Being most solicitous 
to put an end to the warfare, they took the 
earliest opportunity of communicating 
their views to the Governments of the two 
Republics ; but in doing so they were in- 
duced, in my opinion, to go beyond the 
strict limits of their instructions. Such 
was the reply which I gave to the ques- 
tion put to me in this House in 1843. 
The noble Lord referred toa letter written 
by Mr. Mandeville, in 1842, to Senor 
Vidal, the Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
Monte Video. I am sorry that Mr. 
Mandeville did not communicate these 
documents to us; but we did not know 
anything of them until we saw them 
referred to in the public papers of 
Monte Video. I must at the same time 
observe, that I consider Mr. Mandeville 
to be a most worthy officer, and I am 
willing to make every allowance for the 
painful circumstances in which he was 
placed. He knew that the most cordial 
feeling existed between the Governments 
of this country and of France on the sub- 
ject; and the Representative of France 
having arrived at Monte Video at the time, 
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and having communicated with him, it 
was, I think, partly in consequence of 
that circumstance that Mr. Mandeville 
was induced to exceed his instructions. 
Though Mr. Mandeville was informed that 
he had exceeded his instructions, and 
that he had done wrong in stating to the 
Governments of Monte Video and Buenos 
Ayres that England and France had re- 
solved to resort, if necessary, to armed 
interference to put an end to the war; 
yet, looking at the great object which he 
had in view, namely, the putting an end 
to the existing hostilities between those 
countries, it must be admitted, in justice 
to him, that he had a most powerful in- 
ducement to act as he did. At the same 
time after the appearance of that corres- 
pondence showing that the Representative 
of this country at Buenos Ayres had 
carried on a confidential communication 
with the Government of a country at war 
with Buenos Ayres, it appeared to us that 
he could not with propriety be continued 
longer in that country ; but still, in justice 
to Mr. Mandeville, I must add that no- 
thing whatever has occurred to induce the 
British Government to lose the confidence 
which they have always reposed in him. I 
have only to observe, in addition, that at 
the present moment, when we are about to 
renew our representations with the Go- 
vernment of Buenos Ayres—when this 
country,acting in conjunction with France, 
is about to make a fresh effort to restore 
peace in that quarter of the world, by 
offering, in the first place, a peaceable 
mediation, I do not think it is a time when 
I could with propriety consent to lay the 
Papers required by the noble Lord upon 
the Table. 

Viscount Palmerston wished it to be 
understood that he did not require the 
production of any Paper that would retard 
the negotiation at present going forward. 
He believed, that in the first place, Mr. 
Mandeville had been officially employed 
in negotiating a commercial treaty with 
Senor Vidal, and he had been thus neces- 
sarily obliged to communicate with that 
functionary. If, therefore, any blame was 
to be attached to the publication of a por- 
tion of the correspondence that passed 
between them, he thought it lay with 
Senor Vidal, and not with Mr. Mande- 
ville. 

Sir R. Peel said, he was convinced that 
Mr. Mandeville never expected that his 
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letters would be published. He was also 
satisfied that M. Vidal knew nothing of 
the intended publication, as he had been 
labouring under indisposition at the time: 
and the documents were most probably 
made public by an uct of treachery to. 
wards him, 


THe Sucar Duties Bitz.) Mr, La- 
bouchere wished to inform the right hon, 
Baronet the First Lord of the Treasury of 
a circumstance which had occurred at the 
morning sitting. He alluded to the Sugar 
Duties Bill having been read a first time, 
and though he did not believe there would 
be the smallest disposition evinced in the 
House to obstruct the progress of that Bill 
—and certainly none whatever to retard 
it in its last stage—still he thought it 
ought to be an understood rule in the 
House that no Money Bill should be 
passed through any stage at the early 
sittings without special notice of its intro- 
duction being given in the first instance, 
The right hon. Baronet would perhaps 
have the goodness to state io the House 
his views of this matter, as it would 
be most desirable to have it understood 
whether the usual course was in future to 
be departed from or not. He could see no 
difficulty in having the Sugar Duties Bill 
then read a first time, instead of at the 
twelve o’clock sitting. 

Sir R. Peel felt bound to admit that he 
entirely concurred with the right hon. 
Gentleman in the genera] principle which 
he had laid down. He thought the best 
policy they could adopt would be, not to 
have any public Bill introduced at the 
morning sittings without a distinct prior 
understanding on the matter. With re- 
spect to the Sugar Duties Bill, he antici- 
pated that there would be no division upon 
the first reading, or otherwise he would 
not have allowed it to be brought forward 
at the early sittings, but in future he 
would take care that no public Bill should 
be brought forwatd before the evening 
sitting. 


New ZraLanp.] Mr. Somes said, he 
had given notice of a Motion on the 
subject of New Zealand, which he would 
beg leave simply to move for the adoption 
of the House, without entering into any 
discussion upon it for the present. The 
Motion was as follows :— 
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“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid be- 
fore this House, Copies of all Correspondence 
between the Colonial Office and the Governor 
of New Zealand, respecting the issue of Deben- 
tures and the rendering them a legal tender: Of 
all Correspondence between the same respect- 
ing the Taxes proposed in the Legislative Coun- 
cil of that Colony: Of all Correspondence be- 
tween the same respecting recent outrages by 
the natives in the Bay of Islands, and the aboli- 
tion of the Custom-house of that district: Of 
all Correspondence respecting the measures 
taken by the: Governor of New Zealand to 
fulfil Lord Stanley’s agreement of 12th of 
May, 1843, respecting the grant of a condi- 
tional title to the lands of the New Zealand 
Company: Of all Correspondence respecting 
the disallowance by the Governor of New Zea- 
land of any awards made by the Commissioner 
of Land Claims respecting the Company’s 
lands: Of all Correspondence relating to a 
Proclamation issued by the Governor of New 
Aaland, allowing the sale of lands by the na- 
tives ata less price than that fixed by the Act 
of 5th and Gth Vie. c. 36.” 


Mr. Agkonby said, in seconding the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend, it was not his in- 
tention to offer any remarks respecting the 
general question to which the Motion 
might give rise. In the observations with 
which he would presume to trespass on the 
House—and he should make them with 
considerable diffidence—his principal ob- 
ject would be to guard against any state- 
ments which might be made, either in that 
House or among the public out of doors, 
respecting the intention of the supporters 
of the Motion, to enter on that occasion 
into the whole question between the New 
Zealand Company and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He believed that a notion of 
such an intention being entertained was 
generally prevalent, and he was stength- 
ened in that belief by the inquiries which 
had been made of him by several hon. 
Members during the evening. But it was 
not at all the intention of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dartmouth (Mr. Somes), and it 
certainly was not his intention, then to 
raise any discussion on a question which 
would probably come before the House 
on some future occasion. Hon. Gentle- 
men were well aware from the report of 
the Select Committee of last year, and 
the public at large were aware, through 
the usual organs of information to which 
they had access, of the allegations put for- 
ward on behalf of the Company and of the 

dlony, These allegations had been pub- 
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licly made, and had become matters of 
public notoriety. It was well known that 
complaints had been made before the 
Committee to the effect that the interests 
of the Colony, and the progress of the set- 
tlements of the Company, were thwarted 
by the hostility of the Colonial Govern- 
ment. The late Governor of that Colony 
had been in particular complained of, on 
the ground of his having some supposed 
feeling in favour of the Government set- 
tlement in the north of the island, which 
was the child of his own creation ; but into 
that question it was not his intention to 
enter. He would not on the present oc- 
casion enter into any question arising out 
of the Company’s claims or the Company’s 
wrongs; but this he would say, that the 
Report of the Committee of last Session 
could not be allowed to sleep. The ques- 
tion of the claims, which he believed on 
his conscience the Company and the Colo- 
nists had upon the Government, was one 
which might probably come before the 
House on a future occasion —that is, assum 
ing that Her Majesty's Government collec- 
tively, and the right hon. Baronet the First 
Lord of the Treasury in particular, should, 
notwithstanding the strong sense of justice 
for which he was remarkable, persevere in 
refusing to grant them the redress they 
required. But should that subject be 
brought forward, the Company and the co- 
lonists would depend on putting forward a 
full statement of their case in a petition, 
which would embody, as far as possible, all 
the particular acts of which they com- 
plained. He made these preliminary re- 
marks lest it should be supposed that he, 
and the hon. Gentleman who went with 
him in that Motion, had any intention of 
raising the discussion on the present Mo- 
tion into what he heard termed, the New 
Zealand debate. But, without entering 
into that part of the case, they had other 
important duties to perform in reference 
to the conduct of the Colonial Department 
and of the Local Government of New Zea- 
land. It might be asked why he, and 
the hon. Member for Dartmouth, who 
were both known to be connected with 
the New Zealand Company, should have 
been selected to bring forward the sub- 
ject, if it did not immediately interfere 
with the interests of the Company ; but 
his answer was, that they were put for- 
ward as knowing more of the condition of 
the Colony than other Members in the 
House. They had also means of arriving 
at the conviction that no single office, such 
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as the Colonial Department, could possibly, 
under any Colonial Secretary, pay that 
attention to the wants and the condition 
of each particular Colony which those depen- 
dencies required. He had had much of the 
condition of New Zealand brought under his 
notice ; and he would venture toask whether 
any other Members of the House, except 
those who were immediately connected with 
the New Zealand Company, had more than 
the slightest knowledge of the real position 
of affairs in that Colony ? Asto Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, it was not to be expected 
that the right hon. Baronet the First Lord 
of the Treasury could be aware of what 
was passing in that Colony, as he believed, 
according to the routine observed in Go- 
vernment, it was not the duty of the right 
hon. Baronet to look into the affairs of 
particular Colonies, unless his attention 
happened to be specially directed to them. 
But whether the officials in the Colonial 
Department knew as much as hon. Mem- 
bers connected with New Zealand or not, 
one thing was clear, that a portion of the 
information for which they now applied 
ought to have been made known long be- 
fore the present time by the Colonial Of- 
fice. He alluded to the first part of the 
Motion—namely, for “ Copies of all Cor- 
respondence between the Colonial Office 
and the Government of New Zealand re- 
specting the issue of Debentures, and the 
rendering them a legal tender.” He did 
not suppose there were half a dozen Mem- 
bers in that House who had the least idea 
of the fact that the Local Government of 
New Zealand had issued paper money or 
debentures to the amount of 15,000/., and 
had made them a legal tender, though 
some of them were given for sums as low 
as 2s. It was not his intention to go into 
details on this matter ; but from the allu- 
sion which he had made to it, he trusted 
the House would concur in thinking that 
he did no more than his duty, not merely 
to the New Zealand Company, but to the 
public at large, in requiring to know whe- 
ther that issue of debentures had taken 
place with the knowledge and consent of 
the noble Lord the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, As great anxiety was felt on this 
subject out of doors, he trusted that some 
information would be given to them re- 
specting it, even before the Papers were 
produced. He wished to know whether he 
was correct in understanding that one of 
the regulations issued from the Colonial 
Office was to this effect :— 

**The Governor is not empowered to pass 
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any law without power from Her Majesty’s 
Government, whereby any paper bill or deben. 
ture would be circulated or used, or any al- 
teration made in the circulating medium of 
the Colony.” 


Now, if that rule were established and 
acted upon, he would wish to know whe. 
ther any authority had been issued from 
the Colonial Office, authorizing the issue 
and circulation of these debentures. In 
one of the Colonial newspapers, which 
gave not merely the views and opinions of 
the Governor, and of the ex officio members, 
such as the Attorney General and the Co. 
lonial Secretary, who unfortunately had 
the majority of votes in the Legislative 
Council, but also of the independent mem- 
bers of the Council, he found that the 
measure had been in the strongest manner 
objected to in the Assembly. In the course 
of the debate the Colonial Secretary said that 
the Local Government had no other meats 
of paying the expenses of the Colony, and 
that the parties holding the debentures 
must make the best use they could of them. 
He added that the Government had no 
other alternative but to issue them, and 
that the honour of the Home Government 
would be pledged to their payment. The 
Governor also defended the measure in his 
speech on similar grounds. He would also 
ask, whether that portion of the regulation 
of the Colonial Office which required the 
Governor of the Colony to send home 
Minutes of all proceedings in the Council, 
had been complied with, aud, if so, whether 
these Minutes would be produced? The 
second part of the Motion was, for * Copies 
of all Correspondence between the same 
respecting the taxes proposed in the Legis- 
lative Council of that Colony.” He thought 
the House had a right to know, when taxes 
were proposed to be levied in a Colony, 
what the policy of the Government was 
under which such proposition was made. 
He had seen many letters and despatches 
from New Zealand on this subject, and he 
thought the House ought to have full in- 
formation laid before them respecting it. 
What, he asked, would they think of a tax 
which proposed to levy as much as 10s. 
on every sheep imported into the Colony, 
and thus imposing an effectual barrier to 
one of the principal means by which the 
prosperity of the Colony could be extended? 
Again, there was a tax placed on the dogs 
used in herding the sheep—also a most 
unjust and impolitic measure. But that 
was not all. Instead of seeking to promote 
cleanliness and health and morality in the 
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Colony, the Governor actually proposed a 
tax of one pound sterling on every room 
found in every house over and above three 
rooms; thus forcing the family and their 
labourers and servants to reside together. 
He did not know whether this allegation 
would be proved by the production of the 
Correspondence ; but it was certainly stated 
in all the Colonial newspapers, and the 
measure was only withdrawn through the 
opposition of the Legislative Council. The 
third part of the Motion was for ‘* Copies 
of all Correspondence between the same 
respecting recent Outrages by the Natives 
of the Bay of Islands, and the abolition 
of the Custom House of that district.” 
A feeling had grown in the Colony, that 
the Government were inclined to show 
undue favour to the native inhabitants, 
and that, in fact, almost any crime might 
be committed with impunity by the abo- 
rigines towards the whites. Without giv- 
ing any opinion as to the grounds on 
which this feeling rested, he would ask 
whether it were a likely mode to remove 
it, for the Governor, after having pro- 
mised to grant some inquiry into the mur- 
der at Wairau, to have pronounced his 
decision after an examination only of the 
murderer and his tribe? Was that an in- 


quiry conducted according to the laws of 


the country? The removal of the Custom 
House was another circumstance that re- 
quired investigation. ‘There was a general 
feeling among the natives in the Colony, 
that they might do anything with respect 
to the European population with perfect 
impunity. He would not allude to the 
Papers which had just been printed, enti- 
tled, “* Copies of Letters from Mr. Short- 
land, late Acting Governor, and Mr. 
Busby, late resident at New Zealand, to 
Lord Stanley and Mr. G. Hope,” which 
had been laid on the Table on the Motion 
of an. hon. Member opposite, beyond say- 
ing that those gentlemen had had recourse 
to the Colonial Office to make their state- 
ments public. Mr. Dandison Coates had 
also published a statement, he did not say 
with the authority, but with the apparent 
authority of the Colonial Office; and 
which, as well as the former Papers, had 
been made the vehicle for attacks on the 
Company. He wished to know whether 
they were to learn from them the manner 
in which the honour of Her Majesty’s 
Government had been maintained, and in 
Which protection had been given to Her 
Majesty's subjects in that Colony? It 
appeared from their account, that the Go- 
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vernment flagstaff at the Bay of Islands 
had been pulled up by the natives, and the 
colonists, more especially the women, had 
been most grossly insulted. The Gover- 
nor, on being informed of this, told the 
aborigines not to do so again, and as a 
punishment took ten muskets from them, 
which he afterwards gave them back. The 
next matter to which he should refer was 
connected with the Correspondence respect- 
ing the measures taken by the Governor 
of New Zealand to fulfil Lord Stanley’s 
agreement of the 12th of May, 1843, re- 
specting a grant of a conditional title to 
the lands of the New Zealand Company ; 
and on this part of the Motion, as he found 
that the Under Secretary had given notice 
of an Amendment, and the hon. Gentle- 
man, no doubt, would give some explana- 
tion, he should postpone what he had to 
say until he could reply to the hon. Secre- 
tary. On this point he, however, would 
at once state that there was a great deal 
more information on this subject which he 
intended to apply for, but not at present, 
as he wished to abstain from mixing up 
with the present Motion anything of a 
subsequent one connected with the claim 
of the Company ; and then he should move 
fro a return of figures and official state- 
ments, showing how the Company’s claim 
was made out. He presumed there would 
be no objection to the Correspondence 
respecting the disallowance, by the Go- 
vernor of New Zealand, of any awards 
made by the Commissioners of Land 
Claims respecting the Company’s lands. 
The last part of the Motion referred 
to the Correspondence relating to a Pro- 
clamation by the Governor of New Zea- 
land, allowing the sale of lands by the 
natives at a less price than that fixed by 
the Act of 5 and 6 Victoria, c. 36. The 
hon. Under Secretary had given notice of 
an Amendment on this point: he trusted 
the hon. Member would state what his 
objections were to the wording. By the 
first regulation, all lands were directed to 
be disposed of by sales alone, and that these 
should be by public auction. By the 5th 
and 6th Victoria, c. 36, it was directed 
that these lands should be all put at the 
uniform price of one pound an acre. Since 
then extensive sales had taken place at 
much less than this price. If the hon. 
Member refused to give the correspondence 
which he had asked for in his Motion, he 
still trusted that the hon. Member would 
give an explanation as to the instructions 
of the Governor on the subject. It was 
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formerly declared that all lands not in 
the possession of the natives were vested 
in the Crown, and any sales of lands by 
the natives were, for the future, put a 
stop to. This, however, was not adhered 
to; and purchases of land from the natives 
were allowed by the Governor. He 
wished to know whether Her Maijesty’s 
Government had sent out fresh instruc- 
tions on this subject. It appeared now 
that it was the intention of the Gover- 
nor to give power to buy of the natives. 
He wished to ask whether the Govern- 
ment Proclamation had been issued with 
the authority of the Colonial Office; and 
if so, whether it was in conformity with 
the policy which it was intended to pur- 
sue for the future in that Colony. Se- 
veral cases of this kind, in the Wellington 
district belonging to the Company had 
been productive of great injury and injus- 
tice. He had thus gone at length over 
the several points involved in the Motion ; 
but smarting with the inattention which 
this matter had met with on the part of 
the Government, he might have been led 
away to make attacks of a personal nature, 
which he certainly did not intend. All 
that he wished was to call the attention of 
the House to the policy of the Govern- 
ment as manifested by the Colonial Office, 
both at home and in the Colonies. Was 
the House aware that there were 10,000 
persons recently settled on the Company’s 
lands, and that there were between 16,000 
and 17,000 British inhabitants in the whole, 
all of whom were in a state of the greatest 
distress? He begged the House to remark 
that this distress was not confined to the 
Company’s settlements, but was equally 
prevalent and severe in Auckland. He 
might be told that the distress had been 
occasioned as much by the drawing bills 
by the Company as by the Local Govern- 
ment. But here, in the seat of Govern- 
ment, at Auckland, and in the northern 
part of the island, the distress was much 
greater than it was in Wellington or any 
other part of Cook’s Straits; he therefore 
called on the House, and more especially 
on the right hon. Baronet, not to listen to 
and be led away by ex-parte statements on 
this subject. He was sure that the Under 
Secretary would not deny that the Colony, 
under good regulations, might become a 
source of wealth to this country. New 


Zealand possessed the finest climate on the 
face of the globe ; and, as was stated in the 
Report, it might hereafter become a source 
of defence for this country. 


The island 
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was in such a position that it commanded 
every advantage—it possessed the meang 
and materials for ship-building more than 
any other spot—and on its coasts were 
several of the very finest harbours in the 
world. Its soil was capable of the highest 
cultivation ; and in an eminent degree, jt 
possessed the sources of prosperity and 
wealth. A great number of the labouring 
emigrants who had fallen into distress, had 
been, and still were, maintained by the 
Company, although it was well known that 
the affairs of that body were not in such 
a state as to enable them to do so without 
great sacrifices. In order to save them 
from destitution the Company had ex- 
pended between 20,000/. and 30,000/,, 
by affording employment in public works, 
such as roads, bridges, and similar under- 
takings, which must be advantageous to 
the Colony at large. He trusted that the 
Government would act in a way which 
would promote the welfare of’ the Colony, 
and be consistent with the claims of hu. 
manity ; and while they saw that every 
protection was extended to the settlers, 
they would also take care that the inter- 
ests of the native population were not 
sacrificed. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
with seconding the Motion. 

Mr. G. W. Hope was afraid he must 
trust to the indulgence of the House while 
he was entering his protest against the 
course which had been followed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Cocker- 
mouth. He must protest most strongly 
against the course which he had pursued, 
even whilst he admitted that it was most 
important to have the information which 
was sought for produced. The hon. and 
learned Member for Cockermouth must 
have known very well that this informa- 
tion was ready to be given when it was 
asked for. The hon. Member must have 
known that he had only to move for the 
production of these Papers, when they 
would be laid before him. His astonish- 
ment and surprise were great to hear the 
hon. and learned Member utter such a 
speech in seconding the Motion for this 
information, while the hon. Member at 
the same time postponed another Motion 
the hon. Member had to make upon the 
same subject, to some future time. It had 
suited the hon. and learned Member's put- 
pose to pursue this course, and to state that 
he would bring forward his Motion on 
this subject by bits. The hon. Member 
said that he would not raise the general 
question at present. Now, whether the 
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hon. and learned Member had done so or 
not in the speech which he had made, he 
would leave the House to determine. The 
hon. Member said that they had been 
guilty of a great breach of faith. What 
right, he would ask, had the hon. and 
learned Member to state that the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Colonies, and 
the Government, were guilty of a breach 
of faith, without offering proof of the fact? 
Why did not the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man produce his evidence to substantiate 
his charge? He would appeal to the 
House to say whether such a course was 
fair or justifiable? Did the hon. and 
learned Member now mean to deny his 
words ? 

Mr. Aglionby: No, I did not say any 
such thing. What I stated, was only that 
it had been alleged over and over again 
that such conduct had been pursued by the 
Government. I have merely stated what 
had been alleged against the Government, 
and what I believe could be proved before 
a Committee. 

Mr. Hope: The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber now took the more convenient course 
of stating merely that what he had said 
had been alleged against the Government ; 
but the hon. Member had given his own 
belief in such allegations, and had left it 
to the House to draw their own inferences. 
He complained of such a course as this, 
because he thought the charge should not 
be brought forward unless the hon. Mem- 
ber was prepared to substantiate it. A 
full inquiry was made last Session into this 
question, and the whole evidence respecting 
it had now been before the country for 
months. Moreover, these charges had been 
most industriously published throughout 
the country. He believed it was well 
known that they had been circulated by 
the authority of the New Zealand Com- 
pany. The Spectator and other journals 
gave insertions to these charges. He only 
referred to these facts now to show the ex- 
tensive inquiry which had been made upon 
the subject, although most material facts 
were altogether omitted, or disguised in 
every possible shape, in the publications to 
which he had alluded. He presumed that 
the hon, Member for Liskeard would not 
pbject to the facts he was stating. ll 
this information was before the public 
long before tne Parliament met. It was 
stated over and over again that much 
indignation was felt at the conduct of the 
noble Lord the Secretary of the Colonies, 
and it was even said that they would pro- 
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ceed by impeachment against him. The 
hon. and learned Member for Liskeard 
smiled at this statement; he, however, 
had no doubt but that the hon. and learned 
Member would agree with him in the fact 
he had stated. It had even been asserted that 
the noble Lord was afraid to meet the chafge 
in this House, and had, therefore, retired 
from it. He thought that he had every 
reason to complain of those charges having 
been made outside of this House, and some 
of them repeated inside of it, without any 
attempt being made to substantiate them. 
He trusted that, after this discussion was 
over, the question would not be any longer 
left in this position. The hon. Member 
for Cockermouth, not satisfied with the 
present Motion, stated it to be his intention 
to follow it up with a Motion for the pro- 
duction of other Papers, and that he would 
ultimately bring the whole case before the 
House. He appealed to the House to say 
whether or not the volume which they had 
before them did not contain everything 
relating to this Colony, and necessary to 
enable them to judge of the conduct of the 
noble Lord in connexion with it? When 
hon. Members arraigned his opinions, and 
talked of calling the noble Lord up for the 
purpose of judging him upon repeated 
charges of breaches of faith and a want of 
honour, he thought that he had a right to 
demand from those who made such charges 
that they should come forward and sub- 
stantiate them, or to confess the total 
groundlessness of them. He would now 
proceed to those points to which the 
hon. Member had adverted. They had 
now before them the whole conduct of the 
noble Lord in the Colonial Office. The 
information had been some time before 
them, but it had never been made use of. 
The hon. and learned Member for Cocker- 
mouth evaded this fact; he attacked the 
noble Lord, and then said that the infor- 
mation required was a sealed book. Why, 
the book was there for the inspection of 
him, as well as every other hon. Member! 
But although Lord Stanley, who was pre- 
sent, was not attacked, a violent attack had 
been made upon the Governor of the Colony, 
who was absent; although the hon. and 
learned Member knew not, at the time, 
what that Gentleman could say in his de- 
fence. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
should have first sought for this information, 
and then have made his charges, if he could. 
No; he first attacked the Governor, then 
turned round and asked for information ! 
He protested against this course. He 
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would tell the House what information 
he could give on these points. It was 
well known that, from circumstances over 
whieh they had no control, for a very long 
time they had been without any advices 
from the Colony. In respect to the first 
subject that was alluded to in the Motion 
before the House, as regarded the question 
of legal tender, they had a statement of 
the issue of the debentures alluded to, but 
not that they were ever declared to be a legal 
tender. Even this course, however, was not 
approved of by the Government at home, 
and the withdrawal of them immediately 
was ordered. So far, then, as the informa- 
tion went, such a proceeding was not sanc- 
tioned by the warrant of the Government. 
As to the second question respecting taxes 
in the Colony, they had not received any of 
the minutes which alluded to this subject. 
He could not account for having been 
left for such a length of time without any 
advices from the Colony. With respect to 
the third question, as to the recent out- 
rages which had been committed, the only 
account he had was that which he pro- 
posed to move for the production of—that 
would state the circumstances of troops 
having been sent for from New South 
Wales. He had only lately received this 
As 


information from New South Wales. 
to the fourth question, when the proper 
period arrived he would move his Amend- 
ment, and, if necessary, would go into the 


case involved in this paragraph. He could 
furnis: no information in answer to the 
fifth question beyond that which he would 
lay before the House. He would now 
proceed to the other points to which the 
hon. and learned Member had alluded. 
The hon. Member had taken a most extra- 
ordinary course ; he had attacked Captain 
Fitzroy in reference to the unfortunate 
occurrence at Wairau, as having given his 
opinion on the single statement of the 
murderer himself. [‘* No.’”"] That was his 
understanding of what the hon. Member 
said, if he had misunderstood the hon. Mem- 
ber, he withdrew his assertion. So far from 
the opinion having been formed on the ez- 
parte statement of the murderer himself, 
the Governor’s opinion was formed on the 
ex-parle statement of those who were op- 
posed to the natives—on the depositions 
taken by the magistrates at Wellington, and 
on the statement of the accuser. He would 
not go into the case at large; the hon. 
Member had not done so, though he had 
thrown out insinuations; but this he 
must observe, that the questions involved 
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were questions of the rights of the natives, 
followed by a conflict between them and 
Europeans; that on the whole review of 
the circumstances, taking into account the 
savage character of some of these tribes— 
taking into account their habits, and the 
customs which had been followed amongst 
them, it did not appear to the noble Lord 
that it would be a right course to take re. 
lative tothis most unfortunate and lamenta. 
ble occurrence, to subject it to the proceed. 
ings of an inquiry before a regular judicial 
tribunal. The hon. Member further al- 
luded to the state of feeling which, he said, 
was produced by this occurrence in the 
island, on the part of the British popula. 
tion—a feeling that they could obtain no 
justice. He need, however, scarcely refer 
the House to the impossibility of at once 
enforcing upon a people such as the New 
Zealanders habits of obedience to the law. 
He believed that whatever feeling existed 
had arisen from dissatisfaction on that 
account. He did not admit that the 
feeling was so extensive as was stated by 
the hon. Member for Cockermouth. He 
did not admit that it was universal, nay, 
even that it was general. He admitted 
that occurrences had taken place to which 
it had been impossible to apply the regular 
and systematic law of this country ; but 
that was the inevitable consequence of 
parties settling themselves amongst a nu- 
merous savage race; and it was too much 
to turn round and say, that, having ob- 
truded themselves into that country, and 
taken possession of lands, because the na- 
tives did not conform to their customs, 
therefore the white man was unprotected 
and sacrificed to the man of colour. The 
hon. Member then referred to letters which 
he stated were moved for by the Under 
Secretary of the Colonial Office. It so 
happened that the letters were not moved 
for by him, although he would willingly 
have moved for them. As to the hon. 
Member’s complaint on this point, he must 
refer to what passed respecting Mr. Shorte 
land. He was acting Governor at the 
time—the witnesses remarked most se- 
verely on his conduct—he was without the 
means of defending himself—when he re- 
turned he requested permission to put in 
his defence. Would the hon. Member, 
having made the attack, refuse to produce 
his defence ? Mr. Bushby’s letter related 
to the outrages at the Bay of Islands; but 
it gave no information but that which was 
derived from the public press. He now 
came to the letter of Mr. Coates; and for 
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the hon. Member's satisfaction he might | except at such prices that the Government 


be 


rmitted to state, that although it | had not the means of raising the money to 


was alleged that the instructions issued | pay for it; therefore the noble Lord’s plan 


by Lord Stanley on the 13th August | failed altogether. 


The Government was 


were taken from Mr. Coates’ letter, Lord | without funds, and without the means of 
Stanley’s instructions were on board aj buying the land. The natives would not do 
vessel bound to New Zealand before Mr. | that which Lord Normanby and Lord John 


Coates’ letter was received. 


They went | Russell proposed—sell at a small price, that 


out in a ship belonging to a gentleman well | Government might sell at a large price. 


known in New Zealand, named Earp. | Captain Fitzroy adopted this course. 


Mr. Coates’ letter was received the day 
after the despatch had been sent off. He 
should have thought that a candid ex- 
amination of the question would have 


rather led to this inference, that, when two | 


persons writing with no sort of concert, with 
the same facts and circumstances before 
them, came to the same conclusion, and 
expressed themselves to the same effect, 
the presumption was that their conclusion 
was a correct one. He should not have 
been ashamed to have communicated 
with Mr. Coates, had there been any 
reason for so doing; but it so hap- 
pened that he had held no communica- 
tion with that Gentleman ; he had no oc- 
casion to do so; and the coincidence be- 
tween the letters was a coincidence arising 
from two persons commenting on the same 
state of facts, and coming to the same con- 
clusion. ‘The hon. Member then asked what 
steps had been taken to vindicate the ho- 
nour of the country at the Bay of Islands? 
From the official accounts it appeared that 
troops had been sent from Sydney. The hon. 
Member stated that he meant to make a 
further Motion for the production of Pa- 
pers; it was one of that series of Motions, 
which the hon. Member intended to make 
until he succeeded in exciting public feeling. 
When the hon. Member made this Motion 
he should be able to judge as to the pro- 
duction of the Papers asked for. The hon. 
Member further inquired into the remission 
of the owners’ right of pre-emption of land 
sold by the natives. The course which had 
been taken had been this—the Governor’s 
object was to ensure a certain fund for the 
revenue concurrently with the sale of land. 
The course pointed out by the noble Lord 
the Member for London was, that waste 
lands should be bought by the Government 
and resold. The natives, not unnaturally, 
discovered the prices at which lands were 
sold by Europeans, and therefore the noble 

ord's instructions, which were originally 
the instructions of Lord Normanby, did 
not apply. The natives said if 20s. are to 
be got for land, why are we not to have 
It? They consequently refused to sell, 


} 





He 
said you may sell to individuals, but those 
individuals shall pay 10s. an acre to Govern- 
ment, being half what would be the esti- 
mated price of Government land. Lord 
Stanley, under the peculiar circumstancesof 
the case, sanctioned that course. Although 
the hon. Member had put a number of ques- 
tions, an answer to which he might have ob- 
tained from the Papers, he did not know 
that there was any which he had omitted 
to answer, and he called on the hon. Member 
who had threatened an attack on the no. 
ble Lord, at once to make it, or to abandon 
the endeavour. 

Mr. Aglionby said that the hon. Mem- 
ber had misunderstood and misquoted two 
of his expressions. What he said was, that 
the hon. Member and others took an extra- 
ordinary mode of making a matter known 
to the public through the medium of the 
Colonial Office. It was also said that he 
had threatened repeated Motions for Papers 
in order to hang discussions upon them. 
What he stated was, that he had prepared 
Notices of Motion, but withheld them be- 
cause they applied to the Company’s affairs 
exclusively, and therefore he did not wish to 
mix them up with other matters. He had 
said that as soon as he could, after the 
public business allowed him, he would put 
the Notice on the Paper. 

Mr. C. Buller observed, that the hon. 
Under Secretary for the Colonies was ex- 
ceedingly indignant about matters which 
were not before the House; and at the 
same time very indifferent with respect to 
the matter which actually was under the 
consideration of the House. He certainly 
considered it perfectly fair for any hon. 
Gentleman who had complaints to make on 
matters connected with the Colonies to 
bring forward his complaints in whatever 
manner he thought most suitable. The 
noble Secretary for the Colonies, it was 
said, had been annoyed by the comments 
upon his proceedings made by the press. 
It was by no means astonishing that the 
noble Lord should be annoyed at them, As 
some consolation, he might rest assured 
that full opportunity would be given to 
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his hon. Deputy in that House to defend 
him, as best he might, on some future oc- 
casion. Gentlemen on his own side of the 
House would certainly not allow the Re- 
port of the Committee, and the evidence that 
had been given before it, to be passed over 
in silence. As to the question before the 
House, it seemed to him that it would 
be very odd if they were not to be allowed 
to bring it forward when the House and 
the country so much needed further infor- 
mation on the subject than was to be got 
out cf the Papers before Parliament. These 
Papers presented no information upon seve- 
ral important occurrences which had taken 
place in the United States and elsewhere, 
of essential importance to the consideration 
of the subject. The hon. Secretary affected 
to be very indignant at what he character- 
ised as the want of candour on the part of 
those who brought forward the Motion ; 
but the want of candour rather appeared to 
exist on the Government side of the House. 
As to no fewer than five out of the six 
points upon which he had been interrogated, 
the hon. Gentleman professed entire igno- 


rance; and as to the sixth he would not | 
| valuable to the mother country; but no 


give the information which he admitted he 
possessed. Now was this a decent answer 
on the part of the Representative of a great 
Public Department, upon whose conduct the 
interests of so important a portion of the 
State depended? Was it decent, he would 
repeat, that when six clear and most im- 
portant questions, affecting great interests, 
the welfare, the safety, of many thousands 
of our fellow subjects, were put to that 
Department, its Representative in that 
House should get up and coolly state that 
he was entirely ignorant of the subject ; 
and, observe, these were no new matters 
—no subject that had never yet been 
touched upon—no topic which had never 
yet suggested inquiry or comment—very 
far from it. The information which the 
Government were called upon officially to 
speak to was printed in our country papers 
so far back as December last ; yet here was 
the extraordinary spectacle presented to the 
House and to the public of a Public Officer, 
immediately concerned in the subject, com- 
ing forward, and coolly telling the House, 
that he had no information upon matters 
the details of which went the round of the 
newspapers here three months and a half 
ago. Did the hon. Member mean to say, 
that the information su given in the news- 
papers was wrong? If such were the 
case, it was his duty to state in what that 
information was wrong ; otherwise, it was 
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perfectly reasonable on the part of the 
public to take that information which had 
been before it uncontradicted for three 
months and a half, as the correct statement 
of the case. However, it was not his pur- 
pose to get into acontroversy on this occa- 
sion with the hon. Member on this particu. 
lar point, on which, in his opinion, the 
Colonial Office had exceedingly compro. 
mised itself. It was his object to call the 
attention of the House to more important 
questions, connected not merely with New 
Zealand, but with the government of our 
Colonies generally. The question of New 
Zealand was that of our Colonial Govern. 
ment at large; its history only a striking 
illustration of the entire ignorance of the 
whole subjectof Colonial government, which 
pervaded the whole Colonial Administra. 
tion abroad and at home. There were 
Gentlemen in the House who had been 
kind enough to lend him their attention 
when, two years ago, he brought before 
Parliament the question of systematic colo- 
nization ; he had then, as he would now, 
expressed most emphatically his conviction 
that our Colonies might be rendered most 


colonization could be beneficial while the 
affairs of our Colonies were administered in 
the manner in which they now were ma- 
naged. In former days, when the people 
of England knew how to colonise—when 
they sent out those Colonies which were 
the origin of the greatness of the United 
States, the colonists whom they sent out 
carried with them their safeguard—their 
birthright—their right to representative 
government —their right to administer their 
own affairs—their right to tax themselves. 
This was the case with all our American 
Colonies—this the secret of their success. 
Look at Rhode Island, for instance ; why, 
when that Colony did not count its popus 
lation by hundreds, it enjoyed its repres 
sentative Government. Since that time, 
we had introduced the system of governing 
our Colonies by despotic rule—we had de- 
prived them of self-government —and a 
precious blunder we had made of it. What 
a Government was this of New Zealand! 
All its laws were made—all its taxes im- 
posed—by a Governor nominated by the 
Crown, and a Council nominated by the 
Governor. How was that Council com- 
posed? Of the Attorney General for the 
Colony, the Solicitor General for the Co- 
lony, and the Colonial Secretary—three 
clearly dependent members, and three nom 
nally independent members, the Governor 
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having the casting vote ; and the effect of 
this had been, that all the obnoxious mea- 
sures had been regularly carried by the 
three Government nominees, with the 
Governor's casting vote. By way of ex- 
treme liberality, Governor Hobson tried 
the experiment of having a gentleman from 
Wellington, and placing him upon the 
Legislative Council ; but as it turned out 
that this gentleman had an inconvenient 
knack of voting against the Governor’s 
propositions, he one day received a commu- 
nication from Governor Hobson informing 
him that he had issued a new commission, 
and that on looking over the names he 
found he had not placed him on the list— 
a very clear hint that his services were no 
longer required at the Council Board. 
Colonel Fitzroy, the new Governor, was 
less roundabout in his proceedings ; for he 
wrote to a gentleman, telling him most 
distinctly that he held his situation at the 
Board merely at the will of the Governor ; 
and that the Governor allowed no oppo- 
sition to his will. There was no disguise 


about the matter; none at all; it was to 
all intents and purposes a perfect despot- 
ism; the Governor and his immediate 
nominees made their laws, issued their re- 
gulations, and if any of the nominally in- 


dependent Members of the Council ven- 
tured to express a contrary opinion to that 
of the Governor, they were at once dis- 
missed, and other more compliant tools put 
in their places. No question of the mat- 
ter, our Crown Colonies were governed in 
the most arbitrary manner. He had no 


desire to run into any vulgar attack upon | 


arbitrary governments, as such ; it was no 
part of his present business ; it was perfectly 
well known to all that, so far, there had 
been, and there were, despotic governments 
which administered well and wisely for the 
people ; Prussia was a striking example of 
this ; and some of our own most important 
dependencies were governed under a des- 
potic system. There was the East Indies, for 
instance, where the system of government 
had been for years and years eminently des- 
potic ; but then the despotism was carried 
out upon a sound, and a just, and a well- 
based system, calculated to the circumstances 
of the case ; there the despots set over the 
population, in various grades, were trained 
to their duties from the lowest to the 
highest ranks. They were all thoroughly 
educated to the task they had to perform. 

ut what was our free despotic Govern- 
ment in New Zealand? Why, it had 
been carried on of late years by two cap- 
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tains and one lieutenant in the Navy. Now, 
he by no means intended to speak disre- 
spectfully of the Navy ; naval officers were 
exceedingly good men in their way; but 
men might be exceedingly efficient on 
board ship, and yet not be the best men in 
the world for the government of a Colony. 
He very much doubted whether the quar- 
ter deck was the best possible school of 
diplomacy ; and, therefore, when he found 
an officer of the navy placed in such a posi- 
tion, and conducting himself with the 
greatest incompetency, he thought he had 
a full right to complain of the selection of 
such a man for such a post. He would 
put it to the House whether these charges 
had been brought against Captain Fitzroy 
on light grounds? He certainly thought, 
that when three clear cases had been 
brought forward of the grossest misma- 
nagement on the part of that officer ina 
period of six months, this was sufficient to 
convince every candid and unprejudiced 
person that the officer so conducting him- 
self was utterly incompetent to the respon- 
sible position which he had so improperly 
been placed in. Let him take a glaring 
instance. He was about to speak of a 
question of finance, in the presence of a 
great master of the currency question— 
of course he alluded to the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
—and not to the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Home Department, who, 
though he had written about currency, was 
no authority on the subject; but he was 
speaking in the presence of the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth, a great practical 
authority. He had differed of late from 
the right hon. Gentleman, thinking he was 
carrying his hatred of paper money some- 
what too far ; but he would appeal to the 
right hon. Baronet, whether it were not 
astounding, that under the administration 
of a man supporting all kinds of the sound- 
est views generally with reference to the 
currency, there should be a Governor of a 
Colony of Great Britain scattering as- 
signats in every direction around him, 
for such they were, most completely ; 
an absolutely inconvertibie paper currency, 
which at this time of day was a perfect 
monstrosity. Here, in England, we had 
gone to the most inconvenient lengths for 
the purpose of returning to a gold cur- 
rency ; and even when paper money was 
more general, care had always been taken 
to limit the amount for which it should be 
issued. At one time that limit was 1/; 
now it was 5/.; yet, in the teeth of all 
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which the present Government had done, 
we found the Governor of New Zealand 
issuing a paper currency unheard of in the 


world’s history, except in the memorable | 
case of the shin plasters of the United ; 


States. They, indeed, went so low as 
ls. 6d. Captain Fitzroy’s currency was 
not quite so humble as that; but it was 
very little better, for his notes were for 5s. 
and 2s.—an inconvertible currency, which, 
inconvertible as it was, was forced upon 
the poorest of our fellow-subjects in the 
Colony, in payment of their wages. Ima- 
_ gine the effect of intelligence arriving in 
the Colony that the Government at home 
had declared that these notes should not 
pass current; for, be it remembered, that 
the whole of these debentures, to the ex- 
tent of 15,000/., had been issued by the 
Governor in the face of 2,000/. worth of 
bills already dishonoured by the Govern- 
ment at home. Imagine the utter depre- 
ciation which, upon such intelligence, 
would involve the whole of these 5s. and 
2s. notes. There would be some small 
speculating capitalist buying up the whole 
at 1d. or 2d. a-piece; and when the Go- 
vernment at home came at last to sanction 
its Governor’s proceedings, as doubtless it 
would, we should have to pay 2s. and 5s. 
for that which had been bought up at 1d. 
and 2d. It was most scandalous, most 
monstrous, that a Governor of one of our 
Colonies should be thus permitted to trifle 
with the commonest principles which sound 
reason and common sense dictated and en- 
forced at home. It was perfectly clear to 
him, that a man who did not understand 
that he ought not to issue 2s, notes or 5s. 
notes under any circuinstances, was unfit 
for any place of the slightest responsibility 
—was not only an ignorant and incompe- 
tent man, but, moreover, a mischievous 
and dangerous man. One such proceed- 
ing as this was alone sufficient to con- 
demn a public functionary, whatever other 
good qualities he might possess. Had 
Captain Fitzroy those other good quali- 
ties? Look at his system of taxation. 
There was nothing which required greater 
discretion and common sense than the taxa- 
tion upon imports into a young Colony, 
where everything depends upon what is 
brought into it, and where, before you can 
raise commodities, you must for a time 
import the stock to raise them. What had 
Captain Fitzroy sagely done? Why, he 
put a tax of 10s. upon every sheep, and 12. 
upon every head of cattle imported into the 
Colony. He could hardly have done worse 
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than this had it been his full intention to 
ruin the Colony; yet, doubtless, his pa- 


| trons at home would vindicate his con. 


duct; and, at all events, smooth the affair 
off with saying, forsooth, that Captain 
Fitzroy had been actuated by the best pos. 
sible intentions. Then, again, as to his 
precious Customs’ regulations ; never, cer- 
tainly, since the time of the simpleton in 
Hierseles, who imagined vou could draw 
water from the bottom of a tub without 
lessening the quantity of water at the top 
of the tub, had such a simpleton proceed- 
ing been heard of as that which Captain 
Fitzroy had been guilty of, under the ex- 
traordinary supposition that, by abolishing 
the Customs’ duties at one of the ports of 
New Zealand, he should in no way lessen 
the Customs’ duties at those ports where 
they were retained. In the Returns dated 
7th March, 1845, the House would find, 
in the letter of Mr. W. O. Hector, an ace 
count of the outrages, under the influence 
of which the Governor adopted this most 
preposterous step; and he would read an 
extract from this Return, by way of illus. 
trating the sort of outrages to which our 
fellow-subjects in the Colony were exposed, 
under the inefficient administration which 
now prevailed in New Zealand. After a 
detail of some gross violences, Mr. Hector 
stated :— 

“ Messrs. Spicer, M‘Carthy, and myself, 
accordingly called on Mr. Beckham (the ma- 
gistrate), and after being detained a quarter 
of an hour outside his door, he made his aps 
pearance. When I informed him of the de- 
sire of the inhabitants to place themselves 
under his command, and requested him to ap- 
point a place of meeting, he replied, we need 
not alarm ourselves as he had arranged every- 
thing, and that the police would do their duty. 
I then asked him how it was the police had 
permitted the depredations already commit- 
ted? We received for answer, that we must 
submit to them until he had force sufficient to 
protect us. In reply, we stated that, if he 
would yield to the request of the inhabitants, 
he would find that there would be force sulfli- 
cient to repel any further aggressions on the 
part of the natives; that it was not our am- 
bition to commence an affray, but to show the 
natives that, although we had permitted them 
to proceed thus far, we were determined to 
put a stop to any further acts of violence; 
and that, if he (Mr. Beckham) did not choose 
to assemble the inhabitants, they would meet 
and appoint some person to act in his place. 
He told us that he would put us down by 
force. We informed him we had no wish to 
infringe the laws of our country, but that selfe 
preservation was the first law of nature, an 
we would no longer quietly submit to the i- 
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yasion of our homes, have our wives insulted 
by the natives wilfully exposing their persons 
to them, our daughters’ clothes pulled over 
their heads, and our property stolen ; and that, 
if such were his intentions, we would oppose 
force to force, and he would then see who 
would gain the day.” 


The letter proceeded :— 


“ At the conclusion a portion was sent to- 
wards the flagstaff, to cut it down; the re- 
maining, as a covering party, proceeding 
by another road to Waihihi, both roads 
meeting in one after passing the flagstaff. 
Parties of natives were stationed on the 
tops of the different hills as outposts. Mr. 
Beckham was, during this time, standing with- 
in 100 yards of the Custom-house. Mr, Potter 
and I followed the natives to the flagstaff, and 
asked them why they wished to cut it down ; 
some said, there had been no payment given 
forthe land; others, that it prevented the ships 
from coming in. On our arrival, the natives 
proceeded to work, and I saw the honour of 
my country laid low, without any attempt to 
prevent it. The ropes the natives took, and 
the staff and yard were cut into pieces. A 
demand was made for fire, and Mr. Tapper 
went to his house and got some. When the 
whole was over and the natives gone, Mr, 
Beckham and a few of the inhabitants arrived. 
The natives met on an opposite hill, com- 
menced a war-dance, discharged their muskets, 
retired to their canoes, and left for the other 


Upon intelligence of these outrages being 
conveyed to the Governor, he sent to 
Sydney for forces, thereby throwing that 
part of the Colony also into excitement and 
dismay. Having obtained thence a force 
of 150 men, he marched with them to the 
spot where the aggressions took place, and 
then marched them away again, upon the 
natives telling him he had better do so. 
Next, in order to conciliate the natives of 
that particular quarter, the Governor abo- 
lished the Customs’ duties at Auckland, 
leaving the Customs’ duties at the other 
ports just as they were. What would the 
people of this country say if Government, 
by reason of some outrage committed at 
Bristol, were to seek to conciliate the men 
of Bristol by abolishing the Custom-house 
there, leaving those of Liverpool, of Lon- 
don, and all the other ports, just as they 
were; and thus effectually sending every 
article of commerce from them all to the 
favoured port? Would the people of this 
country tolerate so preposterous an outrage 
Upon common sense and justice? Would 
the Government for a moment hear of it? 
Then why do that in New Zealand, the 
Mere suggestion of which would be utterly 
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scouted here? The Duke of Buckingham, 
or some other great agricultural light, 
somewhere or other, the other day, made 
use of an odd phrase, but, unlike most of 
what fell from the leading agricultural 
Dukes, pregnant with meaning. He was 
complaining of the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government, and of the 
Queen’s Speech, and making a great lamen- 
tation that neither the one nor the other 
had made any mention of agricultural dis- 
tress ; “‘ they treated us so badly,” said the 
noble Duke, ‘‘ they treat us no better than 
if we were a Colony.” This was how the 
Lords and Gentlemen of Parliament spoke 
of our Colonies: as the most forcible illus- 
tration of the lowest depth of indifference, 
it was said, you neglect us as though we 
were a Colony. The hon. Gentleman had 
touched very lightly indeed on the subject 
of the proclamation about land. From the 
mode in which he treated the point, it re- 
ally seemed as though there were no griev- 
ance about it at all; yet a grievance there 
was of a most serious character. By the 
5th and 6th Victoria, it was enacted that 
no waste lands in the Australian Colonies 
should be sold for a less price than 1/. per 
acre. The question was asked, can lands 
held by natives, and sold by them, be con- 
sidered as waste lands? He thought there 
could be no doubt of this upon the mind of 
any person who had read the 23rd section 
of the Act. Yet the very protection which 
the Act extended to the natives the Gover- 
nor had chosen to take away, by setting 
aside the right of pre-emption in theCrown, 
a right which the Crown had always as- 
serted in these Colonies, and most justly 
and humanely ; for, by reserving to itself 
the right of making the purchase in the 
first instance from the natives, it prevented 
their ignorance and simplicity from being 
imposed upon by unprincipled speculators. 
This was the rule acted upon in the United 
States, as derived from this country; and 
acting upon this rule, and under the Act 
of Parliament, the Government were called 
upon to take care that no land was pur- 
chased for less than 1/, That was the 
upset price; yet here came the Govern- 
ment’s Governor, Captain Fitzroy, and by 
a single stroke of his pen altered the price 
at which land should be sold, and throws 
all the common lands into the hands of land 
jobbers, at not 20s., but 10s. With the 
most ordinary attention on the part of a 
Home Government desirous of acting justly 
this could not have been done ; yet the hon, 
Gentleman, after the facts had been pub- 
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lished throughout the country by the news- , Rauperaha. Nelson was a town with six 
papers for the last three months and a half, | magistrates, and here he would remark, 
came forward and said he knew nothing | that it wasrare, in so smalla community as 
about the matter. Reference had been | that, containing only 2,000 inhabitants, to 
made to the Wairau massacre. He could | find no less than six gentlemen of character 
hardly restain his feelings when his | and property fit to hold the Commission 
thoughts recurred to that horrible scene. | of the Peace. He could not understand 
He knew and most deeply valued one of | why it was that a gentleman like Captain 
the victims — Captain Wakefield — than | Fitzroy felt himself, when he went toa 
whom no British officer of our times gave | distant Colony like that, as Governor, re. 
greater promise of doing honour to his | lieved from the responsibilities and de. 
country. That such a man should have | cencies which usually characterize the in. 
perished in such a way, under such cir- | tercourse between one gentleman and 
cumstances, the result of such gross mis- | another; an example of which was afforded 
management and inefficiency on the part | by his conduct towards a gentleman in 
of those who were most preposterously set | New Zealand named Dillon—a gentleman 
over him, was perfectly unendurable; and | of high character and honour. Captain 
almost equally unendurable was it that | Fitzroy taxed Mr. Dillon with writing in 
such a man as Captain Fitzroy should be | a newspaper ; and Mr. Dillog stated, upon 
seen taking advantage of his death to attach | being so taxed, that he had never done so 
discredit to his memory. He would not | in his life. What was the answer of 
go into a history of that deplorable event | Captain Fitzroy to Mr. Dillon, when he 
now. It originated in a dispute about | denied having so written? He said that 
land, the sale of which, on the part of | the statement of Mr. Dillon was not true, 
the natives, the Home Secretary might, 'It might be said that these were paltry 
perhaps, need to be told the Commissioner | matters. They were not, however, paltry 
for Crown lands had decided to have been | matters; and it was not because Captain 
irregular. The colonists, however, at the | Fitzroy was Governor of New Zealand, 
time thought they had a right to the pro- | that he was to insult every gentleman who 
perty, and they went to the spot to survey | came under his authority. It was not a 
it. The natives came down and drove | paltry matter to show those who employed 
them off, and burnt some huts, whereupon | Captain Fitzroy how completely he mis- 
the magistrate at Nelson issued warrants | managed the proceedings arising from the 
for the apprehension of the two chiefs Wairau affair, and to prove that, without 
Rauperaha and Rangahaeta on a charge of any necessity, and in the most delicate 
arson, in reference to which matter the | point, he had wounded the feelings and 
Colonial authorities had laid down some | susceptibilities of the Europeans who were 
law which would hardly be countenanced by | residing there. They found the large ex- 
the Attorney General or Solicitor General ; penditure in the Colony of 36,000/. per 
at home. Mr. Thompson, who was sent | annum among a population of 14,000 
with others to execute these warrants, was | persons—that was, two and a half times 
altogether misled as to the character of ; the expenditure of Great Britain ; so that 
those with whom he had to deal; for the | they had 14,000 persons in New Zealand 
manners of the natives about Nelson, who | governedat an expense of 36,00U/. annually; 
were few and not warlike, were by no | whilst in Prince Edward’s Island, with 
means a test of those whom Mr. Thomp- | population of 47,000 persons, the expendi- 
son was proceeding amongst, a fierce and | ture was only 12,000/.; but then Prince 
savage tribe. A conflict took place, and | Edward’s Island had a representative Go- 
the massacre of Wairau followed. The | vernment. Captain Fitzroy found a great 
Governor might have said, You may now | expenditure in New Zealand ; and he stated 
retire to your homes; but the firstact which | when he arrived that the greatest calamity 
was done was to declare the meetings held | which a good Governor ought to avoid, 
in self-defence illegal, and to threaten to | was subjecting the officers of the Govern- 
cut down those who held them. When | ment to a decrease of their salaries ; and, 
Captain Fitzroy went to Wellington, after | accordingly, he laid a tax upon stock—upon 
the proceedings which he had alluded to, | the importation of cattle — upon three 
he took part with the natives against | roomed houses—upon sheep dogs, and issued 
the white people, and from thence he | three and five shillings assignats, for the 
went to Nelson, where a warrant was| purpose of paying the workmen theif 
issued for the apprehension of the murderer | wages; but in addition to that he gave the 
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would act on the Government in such a 
way as effectually to prevent the Colony 
from being any longer subject to the re- 
currence of such mischiefs as those which 
had been described. 

Colonel Rice Trevor said, that the hon. 
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finances of the island the advantage of 
abolishing the Custom-house in one port 
out of three or four, in order that he might 
equitably and efficiently collect the re- 
venue. Why did he mention this? It 
was not to hold up Captain Fitzroy as a 
monster, for the execration of that House ; | Member for Cockermouth had stated cer- 
it was not for the purpose of impeaching | tain complaints against the Colonial Office 
him; but it was in order that the House | —with those he had nothing to do, the hon, 
of Commons might be able to estimate him | Gentleman had also complained that the 
at what he was worth, merely as a very | welfare of the Colony of New Zealand was 
foolish and incompetent man. Why, he! affected by the conduct of the officer who 
would ask, did the Government entrust a/ now administered the government of that 
population of 14,000 persons in New Zea-| island, and added that the Governor had 
land to the incompetence of such a man? | managed to make himself disliked by every 
He did not wish to dwell on the folly of | portion of the colonists. He had no objec- 
his conduct—he was not disposed to be| tion to any Gentleman in that House 





hard on human infirmities, or to blame him | 
for any deficiency of intellect; but he | 
could not avoid saying, that a man who | 
evinced such infirmities, and who displayed | 
such a deficiency of intellect, ought not to | 
be sent to a distant Colony as a Governor; | 
and if employed at all it should be at home, | 
where the proper steps might be taken im- | 
mediately after the first act which indicated | 
such an infirmity or deficiency of intellect. | 
He wished to show the importance of not | 
sending such a Governor to a Colony 
where his instant recall was not possible. He | 
did not mention those circumstances with 
a view to any punishment, even though it 
might be merited, or with a design of 
warning other Governors, even though 
that might be required; but he did it 
solely for the safety of the Colony, which 
could not be safe for an hour under the 
influence of such utter incompetence as that 
of its present Governor. The course which 
he (Mr. Buller) took was necessary, as they 


making any observations which he thought 
proper, for the public advantage, on the 
conduct of any public servant of the Crown ; 
but when the hon. Gentleman opposite 
stated that he would not go into the whole 
question, yet went far enough into it to 
convey an imputation, without making any 
direct accusation, he thought it rather hard. 
As the matter was to be brought forward 
at a future time, when the whole subject 
would be before the House, it would have 


' been better if the discussion of it had been 


postponed until that occasion, when they 


| should have all the details before them, than 
that it should have been brought forward 


in the unsatisfactory manner which it had 
been to-night. With respect to the la. 


' mentable affair at Wairau, an event it was 
| impossible to read or hear of without pain, 


it had been stated by the hon. Member 
opposite that Captain Fitzroy had been 


| satisfied with hearing the statements of 


; those natives who had been engaged in the 


would admit, when they recollected that | attack, and that, without further inquiry, 
the information with respect to the de- | he furmed his conclusion on that evidence. 
bentures was before the country for three | This was not so; he first heard the Euro- 
months and a half without any step having | peans, and then the natives, and theo he 
been taken on the subject. Really the | formed and declared his judgment. It 
Government, after hearing of the conduct | was not a little singular, however, with 
of the Governor, ought to send out a| respect to that circumstance, that Cap- 
keeper for Captain Fitzroy and his successor | tain Fitzroy, who had an opportunity of 
in the same ship, for he was not fit to hold jexamining the case upon the spot, had 


the important trust which had been con- 
fided to him a moment after the issue of 
the debentures, and he ought to have been 
recalled at the very instant when intelli- 
gence of the issue of those debentures 
reached this country. He trusted that he 
had not detained the House too long on 
this subject, and he hoped that, if they did 
not think the grievances of New Zealand 
beneath their notice, they would come for- 
ward with an expression of opinion that 


come to the same decision as Lord Stan- 
ley upon that subject, after a perusal of 
the despatches from New Zealand. That 
appeared to him to be a very striking illus- 
tration of the correctness of the conclusion 
to which Captain Fitzroy had come, name- 
ly, that two parties, separated by so great 
a distance, one having an opportunity of 
inquiring on the spot, and the other form- 
ing his opinion from the despatches, should 
so perfectly coincide in their conclusion 
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with respect to the affair at Wairau. But 
the opinion of Captain Fitzroy was more 
fully borne out by the statement of the 
hon. Member for Liskeard, who said that 
the issuing of the warrant was _ illegal. 
[Mr. Buller: I said imprudent and injudi- 
cious.] He would not put his opinion on 
a question of law in competition with that 
of the hon. and learned Member for Lis- 
keard ; but a legal authority in the Colonies 
had stated as his opinion that the whole 
transaction was illegal. Perhaps, however, 
it would be better to leave that part of the 
subject to those who understood legal mat- 
ters better, and he should not, therefore, 
dwell further upon it. He should not 
have risen to take any part in this discus- 
sion, if it had not been for the extraordi- 
nary, the unfit, and unbecoming language 
which had been used by the hon. Member 
for Liskeard, in alluding to the actions, 
dealings, and intercourse of Captain Fitzroy 
with the colonists in New Zealand; and 
that language appeared still more extra- 
ordinary when they recollected that Cap- 
tain Fitzroy was engaged, at the time 
that those circumstances occurred, in en- 
deavouring to serve the Government and 
his country, and in devoting every energy 
of his mind tu the benefit of the colonists. 
It was a little hard that, at this distance 
from New Zealand, so far removed that a 
period of five months would elapse before 
intelligence of the charges which had been 
mude against him could arrive in the Co- 
lony, and it would be five or six months 
more before his defence could reach this 
country—it was, he repeated, a little hard, 
under these circumstances, that the hon. 
Member for Liskeard should have spoken of 
Captain Fitzroy as he had, which was cer- 
tainly in no measured terms, and when he 
was in such a position that no voice could 
be raised in his behalf until the House met 
again in the ensuing year. The hon. Mem- 
ber who made these charges against Cap- 
tain Fitzroy must have been perfectly 
aware that a portion of the information to 
which the hon. Member referred was in- 
formation which the Government had not 
as yet received ; and therefore it was impos- 
sible fully to answer that portion of the 
charges. With respect to the debentures, 
the Government had as yet obtained only 
partial information, and so far he had 
stated how the case stood as related to the 
public conduct of Captain Fitzroy ; and he 
was not aware of the arrival of any private 
accounts of a recent date from him which 
could add much to that information, which 
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was caused, perhaps, by his constant oceys 
pation in New Zealand. It was therefore 
impossible to go fully into the defence of 
Captain Fitzroy without further informa. 
tion, as it had not been afforded either to 
the Government or to any Member of 
his family ; and he deeply regretted that 
he had been unable to do full justice to the 
conduct and character of Captain Fitzroy, 
He gave the hon. Member for Liskeard 
credit for the natural feeling which he had 
evinced in noticing the unfortunate end of 
a gallant Officer; and he hoped he would 
recollect how hard a task was imposed 
upon the friend of an absent man in en. 
deavouring to defend him without the pos. 
session of that full information which was 
required, in order that such a defence 
might be complete. He, as an English. 
man, must always regret that the lives of 
men who might have been so usefully em- 
ployed in the Colony, had been sacrificed 
in the manner and under the lamentable 
circumstances which had been referred to. 
Colonel Wood rose to protest against 
two epithets which the hon. Member for 
Liskeard had applied to Captain Fitzroy, 
who was a distant connexion of his (Colo- 
nel Wood’s), and he was sure that, on 
reflection, the hon. Member would not 
apply toa brave and gallant officer the 
words “foolish and incompetent.” He 
(Colonel Wood) could make allowances 
for the excitement of a debate ; but he was 
sure that on reflection the hon. Member for 
Liskeard would not persist in applying 
the words “ foolish and incompetent” to a 
brave officer, at least without hearing 
all the circumstances. He trusted that the 
House would give him leave to say that 
Captain Fitzroy had been engaged in the 
service of his country for a considerable 
portion of his life, and that he had been 
five years absent on a dangerous survey 
of the coast of South America, and that 
he had brought his little vessel, at great 
pecuniary cost to himself, round the world, 
and had conducted the survey with great 
skill and professional ability. During 
that voyage, he touched at the Colony of 
which he is at present the Governor, and 
he relinquished valuable situations i 
order to fill the office to which he was 
appointed, he (Colonel Wood) believed, 
at the solicitation of the New Zea- 
land Company. [‘‘ No, no.”] At all 
events, he was solicited to accept the 
appointment by the Colonial Secretary- 
He went out to New Zealand to perform 
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a most arduous duty; and in his absence, 
he (Colonel Wood) protested against 
those epithets which had been applied to 
him by the hon. Member for Liskeard, at 
least until the House had all the circum- 
stances fairly before them. Those epi- 
thets ought not to have been applied on 
no other authority than newspaper para- 
graphs, which might be right, or which 
might be wrong; but his belief was, that 
when the whole transactions were inves- 
tigated, Captain Fitzroy would be able 
completely to establish his defence, 

Sir W. James had no intention of taking 
a part in the discussion, but he felt it his 
duty to make an observation upon the 
indecorous language which had been 
applied to Captain Fitzroy, a near rela- 
tion of bis. The hon. Member for Lis- 
keard ought to recollect that Captain 
Fiizroy was absent; and all the House 
would recollect that the charges which 
were made against him were made upon 
imperfect information. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite began his speech by an 
important admission, namely, that nine- 
tenths of all the information which had 
been brought forward in support of those 
charges had been obtained from news- 
papers. He (Sir W. James) therefore 


hoped, that when the speech of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard went forth to the 
public, it would go forth with this addi- 
tional fact —that it was made upon 
newspaper information, and was a news- 


paper speech. Some of the expressions 
which had been used in reference to 
Captain Fitzroy were of a most extra- 
ordinary character. What did the hon. 
Member for Liskeard mean, by saying 
that Captain Fiizroy got rid of all the 
decencies and courtesies of life? Would 
the hon. Member aver that if Captain 
Fitzroy were present? Would the hon. 
Member bring forward any one fact to 
bear out that statement? The only thing 
which had been brought forward as a 
support of that charge was, a statement 
that he told a gentleman that a certain 
statement he made was not true. He 
admitted, certainly, if the gentleman to 
whom this was said was a respectable 
person, that it might be considered some- 
what harsh language; but then, perhaps, 
Captain Fitzroy had good grounds for 
his observation, But he hardly thought 
the hon. Member meant seriously to 
bring forward such a circumstance, in 
order to vindicate his assertion that Cap- 
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tain Fitzroy had done what was unworthy 
an officer and a gentleman; nor would 
the hon. Member for Liskeard increase 
his own character or reputation unless he 
was prepared to prove what he had stated 
relative to his gallant relative’s conduct 
to be correct in every particular. Then, 
what could be more offensive than the 
language in which the hon, Member had 
expressed himself—saying, that the Go- 
vernment ought to send outa keeper for 
Captain Fitzroy, and a successor to his 
The hon. Member had 
shown a very good feeling when dwelling 
on one part of his case, and he sincerely 
sympathized in the sentiments which he 
had expressed towards his gallant friend, 
Captain Wakefield; and if he had not 
used language indefensibly strong and 
unguarded in speaking of Captain Fitzroy, 
he should not have felt called upon to 
address the House on the subject. The 
hon. Member must see the necessity for 
retracting the language he had used; for 
to say that his gallant relative had acted 
in a manner unbecoming a gentleman and 
an Officer, was to speak in terms much 
too strong, except upon very different 
grounds to those upon which he had 
charged Captain Fitzroy. He therefore 
hoped the hon. Member was prepared to 
justify his strong expressions by facts 
equally strong, or else that he would withs 
draw hislanguage. With respect to the un- 
happy massacre at Wairau, there was an 
expression which fell from the bon. Mem- 
ber which demanded an observation. The 
hon. Member had referred to Captain 
Fitzroy’s having taken part with the 
natives in the sequel of the unhappy affray 
which had taken place. He could well 
conceive that a person of Captain Fitz- 
roy’s chivalric temperament, on arriving 
at his Government, and finding there 
existed a hostile feeling both on the part 
of the natives and of the English settlers, 
would take part with the weakest, and 
would !ook with charity on their unpro- 
tected and defenceless state. He had 
styled his gallant relative chivalrous, and 
he could well justify what he had called 
him. He knew that gallant offcer; and 
if ever there was a man of chivalrous 
generosity and high-toned feeling—if ever 
there was a man characterized by his 
regard for truth, for integrity, and the 
best qualities of social life—he would not 
there speak of his judgment, for every 
individual was liable to errors in judg- 
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ment—but if ever there was any one 
on whom he could lay his fingers as re- 
markable for public worth and private 
virtue, it was Captain Fitzroy. 

Sir C. Napier said, that nothing could 
be more amiable in a Member who was 
the relative of a gallant officer serving 
abroad, than to get up and defend that 
officer when any charge was made against 
him. The gallant Colonel who had pre- 
ceded the hon. Baronet who had just sat 
down, had proved Captain Fitzroy to have 
been engaged on an important survey, and 
had shown that he was a good surveyor; but 
a man might be a good nautical surveyor, 
and yet make a precious bad Governor. 
He thought the Government had com- 
mitted a great mistake in sending out 
Captain Fitzroy as Governor to New Zea- 
land, for he was better calculated to fill 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
His plan to pay the National Debt with 
debentures entitled him, at least, to be 
kept at home, to assist the Chancellor, if 
he were not appointed to that office. 
He could bear his testimony to the merits 
of the unfortunate Captain Wakefield, 
than whom there was not a better or more 
gallant officer in the service. He regretted 
his untimely end; and he also regretted 
that, instead of shaking hands with his 
murderer, they had not executed him. 

An hon. Member could bear testimony 
to the high integrity and amiable quali- 
ties of Captain Fitzroy; but he said that, 
from the information derived from private 
letters, he was afraid the conduct of the 
gallant officer had not been all that his 
friends could wish. He was nearly related 
to Mr. Dillon, whose name had been men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Liskeard ; 
and he was enabled to say, from the in- 
formation which he had received, that the 
conduct of Captain Fitzroy to Mr. Dillon 
had been, he would not say ungentle- 
manlike, but it was not of that character 
which is generally adopted between gen- 
tlemen. It was quite true that Captain 
Fitzroy said he would not believe the 
statement of Mr. Dillon, to the effect that 
he did not write letters-in a newspaper. 

Sir R. Peel said, it was much to be re- 
gretted that the hon. Gentleman who 
seconded the Motion had not followed the 
example set him by his predecessor, and 
contented himself with some observations 
on the subject-matter of that Motion. No 
opposition would have been offered to it, 
with the exception of a slight alteration in 
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its terms, for his noble Friend the Secra. 
tary for the Colonies was perfectly ready 
to afford all the information in his power, 
But if hon. Members were prepared to eal] 
Captain Fitzroy’s acts as Governor of New 
Zealand into question, then he thought it 
would have been but fair to have post. 
poned that discussion until all the Papers 
and the necessary information were in the 
hands of the Government. But he thought 
it an injustice to his noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley) as well as to Captain Fitzroy, for 
hon. Members to indulge in such com. 
ments as had been made on the present 
occasion. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
had said that the heads of the Colonial 
Department had shown great ignorance of 
what was passing in New Zealand; for 
that he had known three months ago facts 
which it was admitted had not yet reached 
the knowledge of Government, and that 
Captain Fitzroy had used language and 
committed actions which rendered it the 
duty of Government to send out a keeper 
to take charge of him, and a successor to 
replace him as Governor of the Colony. 
Now, with respect to sending out a sue- 
cessor to Captain Fitzroy, the hon. Mem- 
ber had certainly a perfect right to express 
his sentiments on that subject ; but nothing 
could justify him in his observation that 
a keeper ought to be sent out to take 
charge of Captain Fitzroy. Now, what 
were the facts? True it was, that his 
noble Friend had not yet received official 
information of the circumstances and oc- 
currences to which the hon. Member had 
referred. With respect to one class of 
occurrences at New Zealand, the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Colonies had 
stated to him that Captain Fitzroy certainly 
had omitted to send home a particular ac- 
ocunt of them for the information of Govern- 
ment; but it was suggested, and thought 
probable, that this omission only arose out 
of the numerous and pressing calls upon 
the Governor’s time and attention; and 
that might turn out to be a sufficient ex- 
cuse. It might happen that both the 
omission and the occurrences themselves 
were unjustifiable; but did hon. Menm- 
bers mean to say that it was right to pro- 
ceed at once to extremity, as called for 
against Captain Fitzroy by the hon. Mem. 
ber for Liskeard, upon mere newspaper 
information aione? Such information on 
the subject as Government possessed, of 
as had reached the Colonial Office, would 
be cheerfully granted ; but his noble Friend 
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was quite right in postponing all judgment 
on the circumstances until Captain Fitzroy 
had had an opportunity of explaining 
them. The hon. Member for Liskeard had 
asked him what he (Sir R. Peel) thought 
of the issue of inconvertible paper. All 
he could say was, that he could not give 
any opinion upon the subject until he 
knew all the facts; but at the same time 
he was ready to admit the circumstance 
was one which required very serious in- 
quiry and consideration. But that was a 
very different thing from giving an entire 
credence to newspaper statements, and 
from proceeding to recall an officer, such 
as Captain Fitzroy, upon such grounds, 
(Mr. C. Buller: Have you not the ordi- 
nance respecting the paper?] The ordi- 
nance had not been sent home, although 
some extracts from it had reached the 
Colonial Office, and therefore the observ- 
ations of the hon. Member as to his noble 
Friend’s ignorance of what was passing in 
his Department were unwarranted by the 
facts. Then again, with respect to the 
debentures, he was ready to admit that 
there was no act of Captain Fitzroy’s 
which he was less prepared to approve of. 
His noble Friend, however, had no official 
information on that subject; he had offi- 
cial cognizance of Captain Fitzroy having 
formerly issued certain debentures which 
were called convertible; and his noble 
Friend had disapproved of the issue even 
of these convertible debentures. But 
then again, the hon. Member disapproved 
of his noble Friend for having looked to 
the quarter-deck for a person to fill the 
situation of Governor of a Colony ; and he 
had stated his opinion that a person se- 
lected from such a place was likely to 
prove incompetent to fill a civil governor. 
ship. He was not prepared to acquiesce 
in such an opinion. He was not ready by 
any assent on his part to establish such 
a distinction as the hon, Member wished 
to make with respect to naval officers 
filling civil posts. He was not addressing 
himself to Captain Fitzroy’s particular 
case; but he was speaking generally of 
such appointments, and he was referring 
especially to the hon. Member’s expres- 
sion, ‘That the quarter-deck was a bad 
school for Governors of Colonies,” [Mr. 
C, Buller did not mean to imply that 
the naval service disqualified a man 
from filling a Colonial governorship] 
No; the hon. Member did not say that 
the naval service was a formal disquali- 
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fication for such a post, but he intimated 
his opinion that such generally was the 
fact; his own experience authorised him 
to say that he had seen more than one 
instance in which a naval officer had dis- 
charged the functions of civil governor 
with signal success and advantage to his 
country. The hon. Member also said that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Colonial 
Office ought to recall Captain Fitzroy. 
Now, that was not the opinion of the New 
Zealand Company. [* No.” | Whatever was 
the opinion at present, the noble Lord had 
appointed Captain Fitzroy; and the New 
Zealand Company had then said he was a 
person well calculated to promote the 
prosperity of an infant Colony. Why, 
what was the noble Lord’s object in ap- 
pointing Captain Fitzroy but to promote 
the welfare of the Colony? It was not a 
very easy matter to get a good governor 
for a distant settlement; nor was it so 
very easy to find distinguished men who 
were willing and qualified to fill such re- 
sponsible posts, One offered himself in the 
person of Captain Fitzroy, who was a 
distinguished officer, and who was ready 
to sacrifice his personal interests, as the 
gallant officer who had spoken had ad- 
mitted. Captain Fitzroy was known for 
his humanity, his intelligence, his in- 
tegrity; he was willing to serve his 
country in a distant Colony; and the New 
Zealand Company on his appointment did 
not entertain a different opinion of him 
from that of the noble Lord the Colonial 
Secretary. What were the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the letter addressed by Mr. 
Ward, the Secretary of the New Zealand 
Company, to Colonel Wakefield, dated 
the 13th of May, 1843? The Company 
by their Secretary therein stated,— 

‘* The spirit which Lord Stanley has mani- 
fested, showing that he is prepared to afford 
cordial countenance and assistance to the en- 
deavours of the Company to execute to the 
greatest possible extent the public functions 
intrusted to them by their charter, is quite as 
gratifying to the Court as the letter of the ac- 
tual arrangement.” 


[Considerable dissent on the Opposition 
benches. ] What ! was not that the letter of 
the New Zealand Company? Well; but with 
respect to Captain Fitzroy’s appointment, 
the New Zealand Company abstained from 
all comments on the noble Lord’s conduct 
towards the Colony, except in so far as 


the choice of a Governor was con- 
cerned; and, although for months he had 
Z2 
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been threatened with an attack, they had 
contented themselves on that night with 
attacking Captain Fitzroy, and therefore 
it was that he was proving from their own 
recorded sentiments that they approved of 
the appointment of Captain Fitzroy quite 
as strongly as the noble Lord. The only 
question which he was dealing with at 
present was, whether his noble Friend 
were not justified in having appointed 
Captain Fitzroy, and whether, also, he 
were not applauded and thanked for 
having done so by those who now blamed 
him, and demanded the recall of that 
officer. He would proceed with the letter 
to which he had referred :—‘‘ Nor are they 
less pleased with the appointment of Cap- 
tain R, Fitzroy, R.N., to be Governor of 
the Colony.” Why, with what pretence 
could the writers of such a letter as that 
now turn round and speak of the appoint- 
ment as they had done? But the dis- 
creet and prudent men who thus wrote 
were not disposed to go merely upon the 
general report of Captain Fitzroy’s per- 
sonal character and qualifications. They 
sought a personal interview with him, and 
they then, after having heard him explain 
his views, wrote in the following terms to 
Colonel Wakefield :~ 


“Their communications with that distin- 
guished officer have assured them that his 
views of colonization are sound and enlarged, 
and that he will enter upon the discharge of 
his duties altogether free from any partial pre- 
ference for any particular locality, or for any 
particular section of the general body of Her 
Majesty’s subjects whom he has been ap- 
pointed to govern, The high position in this 
country which he has voluntarily abandoned, 
in order to undertake the administration of 
the rising Colony of New Zealand, places 1t 
beyond question that he could have been ac- 
tuated in such a step only by a sense of public 
duty, and by a benevolent desire of becoming 
an instrament of good, both to the British 
colonists and the natives of New Zealand. All 
these circumstances combine to give the Di- 
rectors the most entire confidence, that they 
shall henceforward be able to carry out the 
great purposes of the Company’s incorporation 
with a vigour and success commensurate with 
their importance.” 


That was the opinion then formally re- 
gistered by the New Zealand Company 
with respect to the propriety of Captain 
Fitzroy’s appointment; and therefore, 
whatever the hon. Member for Liskeard 
might say with respect to the discuali- 
fication of quarter-deck officers, he must 
affirm that he thought the letter which he 
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had just read from a public body like the 
New Zealand Company was the best an. 
swer that could be given to his remarks 
of that evening, and formed a full acquittal 
of his noble Friend the Colonial Secretary, 
Now, he believed the New Zealand Com. 
pany only did justice to Captain Fitzroy ; 
and he must express his belief, moreover, 
that in relinquishing a good civil appoint. 
ment and a seat in that House, and in 
going out to New Zealand, upon an in. 
adequate salary, to take upon himself the 
charge of that Colony, that officer was 
only actuated by a sincere desire to do 
good to his country and his fellow-crea- 
tures. Well, then, if such were the case, 
before such aman were condemned—and 
condemned, too, whilst absent in a distant 
Colony, was he (Sir R, Peel) not justitied 
in asking them to wait and hear what he 
had to allege in his defence? He did 
think that such an act of fairness was ab- 
solutely called for. He could make al- 
lowances for the hon. Member's feelings, 
He knew how sincerely he deplored, how 
much he had reason to regret, the loss of 
his gallant and lamented Friend. But at 
the same time the hon. Member must not 
feel surprised at the warmth with which 
Captain Fitzroy’s friends had stood for- 
ward to defend and uphold his character, 
They certainly had not to deplore his loss, 
as the hon. Member had too much reason 
to deplore the loss of Captain Wakefield ; 
but they had quite as much respect for 
his character as the hon. Member had for 
that of the friend he had lost; and the 
honour and reputation of their absent 
friend and connexion were as dear to them 
as the memory of Captain Waketield was 
to the hon. Member. The hon. Member 
must not therefore be surprised at the 
warmth with which Captain Fitzroy had 
been vindicated in all that regarded his 
personal honour and character. His 
friends did not seek to vindicate the 
acts done by him in his official capacity, 
nor did they deny the right of the hon, 
Member to question the propriety of con- 
tinuing him in his government—all they 
required was, that a fair delay should be 
granted, in order that full information on 
all the points questioned might be ob- 
tained ; and he(Sir R. Peel) must say that 
it was only consistent with justice to 
await Captain Fitzroy’s explanation, If 
it should turn out to be the fact that 
the non-transmission of the documents 
required for this purpose resulted from 
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accident, then he was sure the hon, Mem- 
ber would regret having spoken so severely 
of the noble Lord’s being ignorant of matters 
which had appeared in the public journals. 
If the omission arose from pressure of 
other more important business, then the 
same regret would no doubt be felt on 
behalf of Captain Fitzroy. But, however 
the facts of that part of the case might 
ultimately prove to be, there could be no 
doubt whatever that any judgment at the 
present time would be premature, imper- 
fect, and consequently unjust. He must 
say, that his duty to a Colleague who had 
been unjustly condemned, had induced him 
to read the correspondence, and to make 
himself master of the subject as far as he 
could from the Papers; and he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would not delay in bring- 
ing under the consideration of the House 
what every one had expected would be the 
first subject of discussion—the relation 
between the affairs of New Zealand and 
the Colonial Office. When that discussion 
should take place, he should be prepared 
to take his part in it, and to vindicate his 
noble Friend; and he thought that in 
common justice the hon. Gentleman 
would feel it his duty to bring forward 
that Motion, should he determine to per- 
severe in it, at the earliest possible period. 
The conduct of Captain Fitzroy was quite 
distinct from the consideration of the Re- 
port of the Committee of last year; and 
the hon. Gentleman would be es compe- 
tent now to consider the propriety of the 
course taken by his noble Friend subse- 
quent to the Report of that Committee, 
and to say whether he had taken a just 
and prudent course, as he would be six 
weeks hence. The conduct of Captain 
Fitzroy might show that his noble Friend 
had made an unwise choice; but this was 
a very different question from that raised 
by the Report of the Committee of last 
year, His noble Friend had laid upon 
the Table all the despatches, and did not 
shrink from any inquiry. He would not 
say anything to anticipate that discussion ; 
but the period had arrived when if the hon. 
Gentleman still contemplated his Motion, 
he ought to bring it forward and enable 
those who represented his noble Friend in 
that House to vindicate his noble Friend 
from the accusation that might be brought 
against him. 

Viscount Howick said, in consequence of 
what had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, it was clear that at no distant period 
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the whole subject of the conduct pursued 
with respect to New Zealand, both by the 
Government at home and by Captain Fitz- 
roy, would be brought before the House, 
and that in a form which would enable the 
House to pronouncea judgment for them- 
selves, He should, therefore, wait till that 
period had arrived, and not enter now 
into the subject. He would not, there- 
fore, have risen if it were not that the 
right hon. Gentleman had complained, 
without any adequate cause, of some ex- 
pressions which had fallen from his hon. 
and learned Friend who had lately spoken 
in this debate. He had complained that 
the expression used in reference to Cap- 
tain Fitzroy was that a keeper and a suc- 
cessor ought to have been sent out fo 

him. The right hon. Gentleman was 
rather hard on his hon. and learned Friend. 
His hon. and learned Friend had used 
strong language certainly, but not stronger 
than the occasion deserved. The speech 
of his hon. and learned Friend was not 
less distinguished by moderation and 
temper than by ability ; and in the whole 
course of it he had not said one word, as 
far as he (Lord Elowick) had heard, im- 
puting any blame to the motives of Cap- 
tain Fitzroy. What he had condemned 
was, the judgment of that officer as shown 
by him in the exercise of the government 
of the Colony; and in his opinion, his 
hon. Friend could not have condemned 
that judgment too strongly—he could not 
have used expressions too strongly con- 
demnatory of the utter want of judgment 
and discretion shown by Captain Fitzroy in 
the conduct of the affairs of New Zealand. 
To the expressions of his hon. and learned 
Friend, taken in that sense, he could see 
no real ground of objection. He entirely 
concurred in the opinion of his hon, and 
learned Friend relative to the conduct of 
Captain Fitzroy, as far as that conduct 
was known. The right hon, Gentleman, 
indeed, had told them that they ought not 
to condemn Captain Fitzroy unheard, and 
that they had had those things from 
newspaper reports. He admitted that in 
many Cases a newspaper report was not an 
adequate ground for proceeding; but 
he thought the case was somewhat al- 
tered when what they had in the news- 
paper was not the effect of ruamour—not 
even a statement by the editors of what 
they believed to be the fact, but a report 
of the proceedings of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Colony, containing Captain 
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Fitzroy’s own speeches, and referring to 
Captain Fitzroy’s own proclamation and 
legislative measures. When they had 
such grounds for forming a judgment, he 
did not think any serious error could be 
fallen into on the matter. Further, he would 
say, with a government so distant, with 
the lives and fortunes of so many of our 
fellow-subjects at stake, he did think, ina 
case of that kind, the mere fact of not hav- 
ing taken care that the Government should 
be adequately informed of what was going 
on, constituted a very serious fault on the 
part of Colonel Fitzroy. Why could he 
not have taken care that the despatches, 
or duplicates of them, should have come 
home with the same vessel that brought 
the newspapers? He could see no pos- 
sible justification for Captain Fitzroy 
having neglected to send them home. 
What his hon. and learned Friend sug- 
gested to the House was, that they ought 
to pronounce a positive condemnation of 
Captain Fitzroy’s conduct so far as was 
necessary for the protection of the colo- 
nists. It was not the character and feelings 
of that officer that were alone to be con- 
sidered. It was to beconsidered that the 
welfare and lives of 14,000 or 15,000 of 
our fellow-subjects were now in the utmost 
peril from the utter disorganization of the 
government there. Looking to the nature 
of the accounts which for three or four 
months had been brought home from the 
Colony, he had learned with great asto- 
nishment that evening that the Govern- 
ment had not already some time ago sent 
out some gentlemen on whose judgment 
they could rely to relieve Captain Fitzroy 
from his duties as Governor. He did not 
hesitate to say that his opinion was, that 
that course ought to have been taken, 
But he had already gone farther than he 
had intended. He had. wished carefully 
to have abstained from entering into the 
question of the policy pursued towards 
the Colony of New Zealand. That wasa 
question of the utmost importance, and he 
hoped that it would not be long after the 
Easter recess when it would be brought be. 
fore the House. 

Mr. Mangles said, it would be great 
presumption in him to attempt to answer 
any statement or speech made by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite; but he had a 
strong reliance on the justice of the case 
and on the justice of the House, and with 
their kind indulgence, therefore, he would 
address them on the subject now under 
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discussion. They had heard from various 
quarters, and no doubt arising from the 
most amiable motives, three defences of 
the conduct of Captain Fitzroy ; and the 
had heard also his conduct defended by the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel), 
[“ No, no.”] Well, he could understand 
and respect the motives which actuated the 
relatives of that officer in their defence of 
him. He had had the honour of a slight 
acquaintance with Captain Fitzroy, and a 
more amiable and excellent person he had 
never met with; and he believed that for 
the purpose of undertaking the govern. 
ment of the Colony he had given up lucra. 
tive situations in this country. He ad. 
mitted with the hon. Member for Hull 
(Sir W. James) that it was unjust to at. 
tack a man who was at a great distance; 
and he should not, therefore, do so. But 
the right hon. Baronet had dwelt in rather 
a triumphant tone on the letter of the New 
Zealand Company approving of the ap- 
pointment of Captain Fitzroy. The fact 
was that New Zealand had been so infa- 
mously governed, that any change was 
hailed as certain to be for the better; and 
moreover, when that letter was written, 
the Company were in a state of gross de- 
ception as to the conduct of the Colonial 
Office, believing, as they did at the time, 
that Captain Fitzroy was going to New 
Zealand to carry out the agreement they 
had entered into with Lord Stanley as a 
substitute for the more favourable agree- 
ment they had made with the noble Lord 
the Member for London (Lord J. Russell), 
which they had accepted under the iron 
foot of the Colonial Office, because they 
could not help themselves—because they 
knew that 10,000 gallant men who had 
gone out to New Zealand under their 
auspices were not able to get one single 
acre of land from the Crown. Having ac- 
cepted the agreement of Lord Stanley, 
they did not know that Captain Fitaroy 
had at the time a letter of instructions in 
his pocket explaining away that agree- 
ment. That letter had not been seen by 
the Company till many months after Cap- 
tain Fitzroy had left this country. A de- 
putation of the Directors of the Company 
had had a personal interview with Captain 
Fitzroy, in utter ignorance that such a 
letter was in existence. Had they known 
of its existence they would have thrown 
up the whole concern—have sacrificed all 
the money they had spent, and have said, 
“ Do your worst ; we'll trust the Colonial 
Office no more.” He wished particularly 
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to draw the attention of the House to the 
nature of contracts entered into between 
the Crown and an individual or public 
company. According to the laws of this 
country neither an individual or company, 
in the case of such a contract, could sue 
the Crown to compel the fulfilment of the 
engagement so entered into. In India 
Lord Cornwallis, in the year 1793, had 
placed the Government and the subject 
upon a perfect equality in the courts of 
justice. Unfortunately that was not the 
case in this country. If it were so, the 
New Zealand Company would have long 
since appealed to the laws of their country 
to receive redress for the monstrous injuries 
they had received from the Colonial Office. 
But that not being the case, they appealed 
to the only tribunal open to them—to a 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. He could appeal to hon. Gentle- 
men if that Committee had not been most 
fairly selected ; and that Committee had 
given a verdict on every point in favour of 
the New Zealand Company. That verdict 
had been contumeliously set aside by Lord 
Stanley, in a letter to the Governor, in 
which the noble Lord had spoken of the 
Report of the Committee in the most 
slighting terms. Their only resource, then, 
was to appeal to the justice of that House ; 
and he begged the House to remember that 
the question was not a political or party 
one; but simply an appeal from men who 
had been greatly wronged, not merely on 
their own behalf, but on behalf of thou- 
sands of their fellow-countrymen whom 
they had unfortunately sent out to New 
Zealand. It could not be said that it was 
the conduct of the Company that had 
brought the Colony into that perilous state 
of bankruptcy in which it now was. Out 
of 12,4421, raised by means of taxation in 
the settlement of the Company, 7,921/. only 
had been spent on the spot where the 
amount had been raised; the rest was 
taken to Auckland to be expended in the 
northern part of the island—the great 
blunder originally being that the seat of 
government was formed in a place different 
from that which was the seat of popula- 
tion. The New Zealanders were like a 
nation of children; they were cockered-up 
to disobedience by the policy of Captain 
Fitzroy ; the result of which policy was, 
that our countrymen and countrywomen 
were insulted and outraged—the national 
flag cut down, and the Custom-house re- 
moved. Where Captain Fitzroy’s policy 
had had uninterrupted fair play, he himself 
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in a public speech admitted that settlers 
could not go to the bush in safety. He 
could not, therefore, doubt that when the 
whole case was Jaid before the House and 
the country, due justice would be awarded 
to all parties. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, that some expres- 
sions which had been used by his hon. 
Friend were not such as should have been 
introduced into that discussion. His hon. 
Friend kad talked of the New Zealanders as 
a nation of children, and talked of them as 
having been roused to disobedience by the 
conduct of his hon. and gallant Friend 
Captain Fitzroy. He would take the li- 
berty of saying, in the absence of the gal- 
lant Captain, that he felt it an honour to 
call himself his friend. So much, in the 
progress of that discussion, had been said 
against him—and not only against him, 
but also against the proceedings of Her 
Majesty’s Government—in reference to the 
subject, that he could not help taking a 
stand in the matter, and saying that there 
appeared to him to be a fundamental error 
—a fundamental sin, he might almost call 
it—on the part of those who advocated the 
cause of the New Zealand Company ; for 
he had heard in that House—and the hon. 
Member who had permitted himself to use 
the expression was then opposite him— 
that all the sympathies of their humanity 
were in favour of the savage and the slave, 
instead of in favour of the civilized man. 
He himself was not ashamed to say, that in 
the contest between the poor and the weak, 
on the one hand, and the rich and the 
powerful, on the other, his sympathies 
would always be with the poor and the 
weak. Could any one say that the inhabit- 
ants of New Zealand were a race for 
whom his sympathies should not be en- 
listed? He would not admit that the 
people of New Zealand were to be regarded 
as children. All the evidence which we 
had regarding them would justify us in 
placing them on a level with the English 
as they existed about eight centuries ago. 
They can trace their descent and the posses- 
sion of their lands for twenty and twenty- 
five generations, that was to say for a 
period which extended back to about the 
time of the Norman Conquest. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Liskeard, with 
whom he had the pleasure of agreeing last 
night, although he could not have that 
pleasure on the present occasion, alleged, 
by the intimation given by him by a shake 
of his head, that that historical ‘conclusion 
was unsupported by facts, All he could 
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say was, that the statement was made by 
one who had had the longest experience in 
the case of New Zealand—he referred to 
the friend and protector of the native—Mr. 
George Clarke, who stated that the circum- 
stances connected with the transmission of 
their lands, the identification of their pro- 
perty, and with their succession in inheri- 
tance in these islands, were not to be pa- 
ralleled except in that state of comparative 
civilization which obtained about eight 
centuries ago in England. The New 
Zealanders were, therefore, entitled to re- 
spect, inasmuch as they possessed those re- 
quisites of civilization which were consi- 
dered essential to the proper adjustment of 
property. But more, they could not talk 
of them as children, as they had already 
recognised their national character. From 
the moment that we thus recognised them, 
all our proceedings in reference to them 
should have proceeded on the footing of 
equal rights, not of equal power, for that 
was not possible. But, on the contrary, 
the case as it actually stood was the case of 
a mercantile company on the one hand, and 
that of afree nation on the other. Hedid 
not deny that among the individuals 
composing that Company were men of cha- 
racter as high and principles as just as any 


who are to be found in any part of the 
Empire; but their binding principle, it 
could not be denied, was a principle of pe- 
cuniary interest. Would any man say that 
they entered that Company on any other 


principle? Were not New Zealand lands 
as much marketable as any scrip in any 
railway company, or as the subject-matter 
of any pecuniary transaction whatever? 
Was it contended by any of them that high 
principles alone had brought them into 
connexion with this Company? Was it 
through pure zeal for the natives of New 
Zealand that they became thus connected ? 
It was, in point of fact, a commercial spe- 
culation. When he saw these gentlemen, 
in a question of this kind, ranged on one 
side, and such a man as Captain Fitzroy on 
the other—firm, benevolent, and just, with 
no conceivable private interest or object, he 
had no hesitation whatever in giving his 
support to him, who unquestionably had no 
personal motives for taking a part against 
the Company; in other words, he could 
have no hesitation in giving his support to 
Her Majesty’s Government on this ques- 
tion. In respect to the recommendation 
of the New Zealand Committee and to 
their Report, there was not one Resolution 
which emanated from that body of any par- 
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ticular importance, which was carried by 
more than a majority of one. The real 
value of reports of Committees would never 
be ascertained until they bore the names of 
the individuals who concurred in them. 
Let that Report bear the names of the 
seven gentlemen who concurred in it, and 
it would appear with much less force and 
effect than when it appeared as the report 
of an undivided Committee. He was ap- 
prised that there was to be no division on 
the Motion before the House; but had 
there been a division, he certainly should 
have given his support to that side of the 
House which supports the cause of his hon, 
and gallant Friend. 

On the Motion being put, 

Mr. G. W. Hope rose to move the 
Amendment of which he had given nutice, 
He would not trouble the House with any 
observations whatever, but for the obser. 
vations which fell from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Guildford. It was 
not his intention to go into the question at 
large. It was but fair to state what the 
question was. What was the case as to 
which it was stated that the Company were 
under a deception? ‘The fact was, that 
what was alleged by the Company to be an 
agreement, was wholly denied by the Co- 
lonial Office to have any such character 
attached to it. The Company, it should 
be recollected, had bought lands from the 
natives in the island of New Zealand, and 
had sent upwards of 2,600 settlers into it 
before they ever applied to the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) then at the head of 
the Colonial Department on the subject 
in the year 1840. The question now was, 
whether that noble Lord had undertaken 
to find the Company land, or to make 
them compensation only, or then to con- 
firm their previous purchases. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman read an extract from a com- 
munication sent by the Company to the 
Colonial Office, dated Dec. 21, 1842, a8 


follows:— 


“The Company asks Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to interpose in the manner pro- 
mised in Mr. Vernon Smith’s letter of 28th 
May,1841, and whatever may be the present 
state of the Commissioner’s proceedings, oF 
his ultimate decision, to do that which, with- 
out impugning his authority, or contravening 
any existing ordinance, would at ouce take 
the Company’s claims out of his jurisdiction; 
and that is, forthwith to instruct the Governor 
of New Zealand to make to the Company a legal 
grant of the amount of land awarded by Mr. 
Pennington, in whatever spot within the dis- 
trict claimed by the Company in 1840, we 
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may choose to exercise an absolute and unre- 
stricted right of selection, If other parties 
can substantiate rights to such spots, it would 
be the business of Her Majesty’s Government 
to compensate those who may be aggrieved by 
the complete fulfilment of the agreement with 
us, or to compensate the Company, if it be not 
able, or do not think fit, so to fulfil it.” 

It appeared that the demand now made of 
Lord Stanley was, that he should make to 
theman absolute grant of land, that heshould 
find them Jands, ormake compensation tothe 
Company if he could not do so. What had 
been done by the noble Lord was to offer 
to give them whatever the owner had to 
give—but no more —and that had been 
complained of as a breach of the agreement, 
as it was called. The Company felt the 
difficulty arising from the conditions under 
which the possession of the sovereignty 
had been obtained, and proposed to the 
noble Lord to disregard the Treaty. By 
a letter dated 24th January, 1843, they 
state :— 

“We did not believe that even the Royal 
power of making Treaties could establish, in 
the eye of our Courts, such a fiction as a native 
law of real property in New Zealand. We 
always have had very serious doubts whether 
the Treaty of Waitangi, made with naked 
savages by a consul invested with no pleni- 


potentiary powers, without ratification by the 
Crown, could be treated by lawyers as any- 
thing but a praiseworthy device for amusing 


and pacifying savages for the moment, But 
we thought it most probable that, whenever 
possession of New Zealand should be actually 
obtained by Her Majesty, the view hastily 
adopted by Lord Normanby would be found 
impracticable, and abandoned.” 

The letter in which they made their demand 
upon the noble Lord was dated the 21st of 
December, and the letter in which they thus 
explained their views of the Treaty was 
dated in January, so that but little time 
elapsed. between their making the demand 
and their intimation that the ‘Treaty should 
be set aside. The noble Lord, in reply to 
the representations made to him, stated, 
that he took a different view of the obliga- 
tionimposedon the Crown by the Treaty. He 
stated, that his final answer to the demands 
of the Company should be, that as long as 
he had the honour of serving the Crown 
he would not submit to becoming a party 
to the setting aside the Treaty. The noble 
Lord could not admit that the noble Lord 
who preceded him: (as was seen from an 
extract which the hon. Gentleman here 
read from the correspondence above refer- 
ted to) had come under any obligation to 
provide the Company in land; and he 
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could not, therefore, suppose that the noble 
Lord who preceded him had undertaken 
to guarantee them the finding of lands 
which they did not already possess, or to 
give them a pecuniary compensation. He 
had however offered to instruct the Go- 
vernor of the Colony to make them a 
conditional grant. The noble Lord said 
he would thus deal with all the Crown 
had to give, but that he could give them 
no more. ‘That proposal the Company 
rejected. The noble Lord had come un- 
der no agreement. What was proposed 
to be done was for no consideration. The 
Company had at last accepted the offer 
which was made at first, and instructions 
were given how it should be executed. 
It was alleged that there had been a 
breach of faith. Captain Fitzroy had 
asked for explanations on several points. 
He had asked for explanation as to what 
was to be done with regard to the grant 
to the Company. This was the case of 
an agent of the Government applying to 
the Government, from which he was to 
receive instructions, to know how these 
orders were to be executed. The in- 
structions were given in the very words in 
which Mr. Somes himself requested they 
should be given. The Company demanded 
particular spots of land. It was urged by 
them that the noble Lord the Member for 
London, when presiding in the Culonial 
Department, had undertaken to give them 
particular spots, and now that the Govern- 
ment was not able to do so, the Govern- 
ment was bound to make the Company 
compensation. The hon. Gentlemen then 
contended that the Colonial Department 
had come under no agreement in a techni- 
cal sense with the Company. Whatever 
directions were given in the matter were 
by the favour of the Crown, and not under 
any agreement. 

Mr. C. Buller said, that he was not 
anxious to get into any discussion on what 
he really must call such a wretched verbal 
distinction as had been brought forward on 
that occasion. The hon. Gentleman who 
had just taken his seat, said that there had 
been no agreement between the two par- 
ties. Now, he did not care very much 
what he chose to call it, but this was what 
he wanted to ascertain. On the 8th of 
May, 1843, Mr. Somes wrote to Lord 
Stanley, and made certain proposals. In 
May, 1843, the Company, after much dis- 
cussion with Lord Stanley, sent a formal 
proposal of the terms on which they would 
make their contract. In the letter convey- 
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ing that proposal, he found the following 
paragraph :— 

“For the purpose of effectually settling the 
question of the Company’s title, and of quiet- 
ing the minds of their purchasers, they suggest 
that your Lordship should forthwith direct his 
Excellency to make to the Company a condi- 
tional grant of the lands selected by their 
agents; the Company obtaining within the 
district so selected the whole title which the 
Crown may have the power to grant; and 
having the option, in the event of prior claims 
being set up, of either excluding from the se- 
lected lands such portions as may appear to be 
subject to such prior claims, and in that case 
receiving a corresponding number of acres in 
lieu ; or of including such portions, subject to 
the prior title, but obtaining from the Crown, 
in respect of them, the exclusive right of pre- 
emption enjoyed by the Crown, the Governor 
and Council being instructed, as soon as prac- 
ticable, to establish some general rule for de- 
fining native titles, and settling the claims to 
land, and to do their best to aid the agents of 
the Company in effecting the necessary ar- 
rangements with the natives, either for the 
purchase of lands belonging to them, but un- 
improved, or for making on the part of the 
Company equitable compensation for the origi- 
nal value of land which may have been occu- 
pied by themselves or their settlers, without 
sufficient title, but on which they may have 
effected improvements.” 


On the 12th of May, 1843, Mr. Hope 
wrote back in these words:— 


*¢ Lord Stanley directs me to state his as- 
sent to these proposals, and to intimate fur- 
ther, that he will be prepared to issue to the 
Governor of New Zealand instructions to the 
effect proposed in your letter for effectually 
settling the question of the Company’s title to 
land in that Colony.” 


Whether the hon. Gentleman called that 
an agreement or not, was for himself to 
decide ; but he (Mr. C. Buller) must say, 
that the assertion that it was no agreement 
belonged to a peculiar style of reasoning— 
what one might call the Colonial Office 
style; and if any Gentleman could refuse 
for a moment to call what he had just read 
an agreement, he must quarrel with the 
English language in its ordinary terms. 
He did not want to dwell at the present 
moment upon the charge which the hon. 
Gentleman had so indignantly repudiated. 
The hon. Gentleman said that the instruc- 
tions which Lord Stanley had issued on 
the 26th of June, 1843, were in perfect 
accordance with the agreement. [Mr. G. 
W. Hope: With the promise—] Promise! 
He must take the hon. Gentleman’s own 
words, and when he said that Lord Stanley 
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directed him to state his assent to the 
Company’s proposals, and to intimate fur. 
ther, that he would be prepared to issue 
instructions for the purpose of settling the 
Company’s title to land in the Colony, he 
did not know what signification such terms 
might have at the Colonial Office, but he 
regarded them as the distinct terms of an 
agreement, and he had a right to come for- 
ward and ask the Government how that 
agreement, or promise, if the hon. Gentle. 
man liked that better, had been kept? The 
first complaint was this, and he merely put 
it, as to the indelicacy of the proceedings 
on the part of the Government. An en- 
gagement was made between two parties, 
The New Zealand Company left that ep- 
gagement to be executed by the officer of 
the Government. ‘They were told that a 
letter had been sent out with instructions 
to the Governor of New Zealand ; but they 
were not told that any other instructions 
had been sent out, or rather it was six 
months afterwards that they learned that 
other instructions had been sent out. He 
would not at present enter into the discus- 
sion of the question with regard to the 
consistency of these instructions with the 
promise of the Colonial Secretary. They 
were instructions not dictated by the spirit 
which was supposed to preside at the 
making of the agreement. Two parties 
had been engaged in making the agree- 
ment ; and the instructions, which werea 
departure from it, were dictated by one 
party, without consulting the other. Such 
a course was a violation of every honour- 
able principle. Between men of honour 
and proper feeling, in private life, such a 
thing would never have been done. Sup- 
pose, for a moment, he himself made an 
agreement with the hon. Secretary. [Mn 
G. W. Hope: It was no agreement. 
No agreement! Suppose, then, he made 
a promise with the hon. Secretary, and 
suppose a part of the promise was, that his 
servant should carry it into execution, and 
suppose the servant to come and say that 
he did not know exactly what the promise 
meant, would the hon. Secretary, in that 
case, if he (Mr. C. Buller) had entrusted 
his interest to him and his servant, give 
that servant instructions deviating from the 
promise, without consulting him? All faith 
between gentlemen would cease if such @ 
course of proceeding were once permitted 
to nullify the contracts of private life. He 
would not enter into the discussion of the 
question as to whether the instructions re- 
ferred to were inconsistent or not, The 
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Government had not observed the common 
delicacy which private parties generally 
observed in such cases. He did not care 
a rush for what they called the under- 
standing between the parties, so long as 
they managed to get at the substance of the 
ease. He had a much more serious accu- 
sation to prefer. They had formerly gone 
on disputing the title of the Company to 
land. The Government had called upon 
the Company to prove the validity of their 
purchases, and the dispute between them 
was, that it was not competent for the Go- 
vernment to call, in the first place, upon 
the Company to prove the validity of their 
title. The inquiry was to be subsequent, 
and not preliminary, to the giving of the 
titles. They would see the difference be- 
tween the two cases—between making out 
the validity of their purchases in the Com- 
missioners’ Court before they got their title 
confirmed, and a conditional title on which 
they got the land into their possession at 
the moment. What he complained of was 
this, that Captain Fitzroy had not recog- 
nised this conditional title immediately on 
his arrival in New Zealand. The House 
was in possession of nine months’ proceed- 
ings of his in the Colony, and they found 
that not one step had been taken by that 
functionary to carry out the terms of the 
promise. What he now wanted was, to 
know what instructions had been given to 
the Governor of New Zealand in pursuance 
of Mr. Hope’s letter of the 12th of May? 

Mr. G. W. Hope: The instructions 
given were given in the words of the letter 
of the 12th of May. 

Mr. C. Buller: The letter of the 12th 
of May contained a promise, and what he 
wanted to know was, what instructions had 
been given to fulfil the promise so con- 
tained in the letter of the 12th of May? 
What had been done to fulfil the promise 
therein made to the Company ? 

Mr. G. W. Hope: The hon. Gentleman 
asked what had been done? The course 
was, that the Company’s agents were to 
select the portions of ground of which they 
were to obtain a grant. It was not forthe 
Governor to make a conditional grant, 
without application to him for that pur- 
pose. After a great deal of discussion, the 
compensation proposed had been accepted. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that although he 
seconded the Motion, he would not oppose 
the Amendment, especially as the hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Dartmouth, 
who moved the Resolution, had assented 
‘oul, He should have another opportu- 
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nity of calling the attention of the House 
to the letter of Lord Stanley. 
The Motion, as amended by Mr. Hope, 


was as follows :— 


** Address for ‘ Copies of all Correspondence 
between the Colonial Office and the Governor 
of New Zealand respecting the issue of De- 
bentures, and the rendering them a legal 
tender :” 

“ Of all Correspondence between the same 
respecting the ‘Taxes proposed in the Legisla- 
tive Council of that Colony :” 

‘Of all Correspondence between the same 
respecting recent outrages by the natives in 
the Bay of Islands, and the abolition of the 
Custom -house of that district :” 

“ Of all Correspondence respecting the mea- 
sures taken by the Governor of New Zealand, 
in pursuance of Mr. Hope’s Letter of 12th 


| May 1843, respecting the grant of a condi- 


tional title to the lands of the New Zealand 
Company :” 

“Of all Correspondence respecting the 
disallowance by the Governor of New Zealand 
of any awards made by the Commissioner of 
Land Claims respecting the Company’s 
lands :” 

“Of all Correspondence relating to a Pro- 
clamation of the 26th of March 1844, issued 
by the Governor of New Zealand allowing the 
sale of lands by the natives.” 


Poor Rexier at Rocupae.] Mr, 
Sharman Crawford said that notwith- 
standing the lateness of the hour, he 
thought it would be more convenient for 
him to proceed with the Motion of which 
he had given notice than to postpone it to 
another night. The subject he was about 
to bring under the notice of the House 
might appear from the nature of his Mo- 
tion to be of a local character; but the 
House would be mistaken if they con- 
sidered it to be of mere local interest, for 
it involved the question, whether the 
authority of the Poor Law Commissioners 
should be enforced in every corner of Eng- 
land that still resisted their authority. It 
was in fact the great question whether 
all the districts under Local Acts, or which 
still managed their poor under the Select 
Vestries’ Act, should be compelled to bow 
their neck to the yoke of that sovereign 
authority which had been not inappropriate- 
ly called the authority of the Three Kings at 
Somerset House. The Motion which he 
brought forward also raised the question, 
whether the New Poor Law Act should 
continue as it was, or whether it should be 
amended in such a manner as to render it 
more conformable to justice, to policy, and 
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to the ancient constitution of England. 
He would shortly state the circumstances 
more particularly connected with his con- 
stituents on the present occasion. The 
district of Rochdale had been managed 
for twenty-six years under the Select 
Vestries’ Act, and he believed that no fault 
had hitherto been found with the manner 
in which the relief of the poor had been 
there conducted under that Act. In 1837 
a Union was formed under the new Act 
for the purposes of Registration; but the 
guardians under that Union were directed 
to abstain from the management of the 
relief of the poor, which still continued 
conducted under the Select Vestries’ Act. 
Matters remained so until October 25, 
1844, when an order was issued by the 
Poor Law Commissioners requiring that 
the guardians should take on themselves 
the relief of the poor. This order was ac- 
companied by a letter, in which, however, 
no reason was assigned for the course dic- 
tated by the Poor Law Commissioners, they 
merely stating that “the exercise of the 
function for the relief of the poor is ex- 
pressly intrusted to them by the Legislature ; 
and though the Commissioners deemed it 
expedient to restrain it for a period, they 
have come to the conclusion that the time 
has now arrived when that restriction may 
be properly withdrawn.” This order, 
then, without any reason assigned, was 
issued by the Poor Law Commissioners, 
notwithstanding that the people of Roch- 
dale had been permitted, since the forma. 
tion of the Union for Registration pur- 
poses, tu administer the relief for the poor 
in their accustomed manner. In spite of 
the order of the Commissioners, it was 
found impossible to obtain a meeting of 
the guardians, either ex-officio or other, in 
sufficient number to constitute a board of 
three to carry out the order, which was 
thought injurious to the interests of the 
people. In this state of things a manda- 
mus was applied for on the 24th of Novem- 
ber in the Court of Queen’s Bench; and 
there was something that appeared very 
strange about that mandamus. It was 
moved for and required by the Poor Law 
Commissioners to be issued, not in the 
usual form, by way of rule to show cause, 
but the Court was solicited to grant an 
absolute mandamus at once, and, as he 
understood, on the allegation that the 
poor were starving. ‘The mandamus was 
accordingly granted, It was exceedingly 
strange that such a representation should 
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have been made to the Court of Queen's 
Bench, because, under the authority of a 
letter addressed to the overseers of the 
poor of Rochdale by the Poor Law Commis. 
sioners, the overseers were still relieving 
the poor according to the former system. 
The poor were not starving, but were re. 
lieved as usual, and that, too, under the 
authority of the Poor Law Commissioners 
themselves ; for, in the letter to which he 
alluded, the Poor Law Commissioners 
** recommended that if any embarrassment 
or misunderstanding should arise, the 
paupers should be relieved by you (the 
overseers) as usual.” The Commissioners, 
therefore, or those who acted under them, 
employed something like deception when 
they said that the poor were in danger of 
starving, and thereby induced the Court 
of Queen’s Bench to grant an absolute 
mandamus, without allowing the people of 
Rochdale an opportunity, in the first in- 
stance, of showing cause against it. As 
to the legality of the mandamus itself, he 
should say nothing at present, as he un- 
derstood notice had been served for the 
trial of the question at the assizes at Lan- 
caster. The people of Rochdale had 
made every exertion possible to avoid the 
infliction on them of this New Poor Law, 
They had tried by all legitimate means to 
prevent its being forced on them; and at 
the same time had endeavcured to avoid 
the appearance of any resistance to au- 
thority. The guardians signed a memorial 
addressed to the Home Secretary; and the 
ratepayers of Rochdale also addressed a 
memorial to the right hon. Baronet, hop- 
ing for his interference to prevent the in- 
fiction of this New Poor Law upon them. 
That memorial was signed by 11,415 rate- 
payers; and it was a remarkable thing that 
amongst the vast number of ratepayers 
there was such a degree of unanimity. It 
was also remarkable, that notwithstanding 
his constituency was divided into so many 
political parties, he represented at that 
moment the feelings of the whole body. 
There might be some few exceptions, but 
he was proud to say that he was then ad- 
vocating what might properly be termed 
the wishes of the whole body of the people 
of Rochdale. That memorial was pre- 
sented to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart 
ment; but his answer was, that he had no 
power to interfere in preventing the opera- 
tion of an of Act Parliament. Now, he 
would ask that House whether it was just! 
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fable, under such circumstances as he 
had stated, for the Commissioners to force 
their authority upon Rochdale without 
having a sufficient cause for doing so? 
The memorialists wanted to know whether 
any mal-practices could be charged against 
them; if there were any, let them be 
stated and inquired into. But it was hard 
that the Commissioners should attempt to 
enforce their authority against the feelings 
and wishes of the people. It was on that 
ground that the inhabitants of Rochdale 
appealed to that House. They had ap- 
pealed to the right hon. Gentleman as the 
organ of the Government; but were told 
that the Government could give them no 
remedy, and they therefore came to that 
House to ask whether they would give 
them any relief from the infliction of this 
law. Although no reason was assigned 
for the infliction of it in any regular docu- 
ment, yet he had a correct knowledge of a 
document which had been produced, and 
which he believed was made the founda- 
tion of this act of the Commissioners. It 
was the Report of Mr. Clements, and in 
that he found a table comprising thirty- 
nine Unions, and forming a comparison 
between the aggregate average of those 
Unions with three others under the Select 
Vestries’ Act. Upon that comparison the 
Commissioner made out a case against the 
Select Vestries’ Act. But his mode of 
computation was not correct; he stated 
that the average increase in 1843, as com- 
pared with 1833, had been under the 
Commissioners in thirty-nine unions 684 
per cent., whilst under the three Select 
Vestries Acts it had been 147 per cent. 
But if that Table were examined it would 
be found that in several Unions which 
included those thirty-nine, the percentage 
of increase was a great deal higher than in 
the three Select Vestry Unions. He could 
select three towns in which the average per- 
centage would run as high as 170 percent., 
and that without taking the extreme 
highest in the list. Now, under such 
circumstances, was it fair to compare the 
average of thirty-nine Unions with the 
average of three, when among those thirty- 
nine there were several which equalled or 
exceeded the average of the three so 
selected? Again, there was a difficulty 
10 Comparing the percentage of one Union 
with another, because the Commissioner 
wisely abstained from giving in his table 
the percentage of each Union. The Com- 
missioner admitted that Rochdale was the 
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lowest of those three Select Vestry Unions; 
and, if an examination were permitted, it 
could be shown that the amount of ex. 
penditure in Mr. Clements’s table attri- 
buted to Rochdale was largely overstated; 
that between 8,000 and 9,000 persons and 
families were relieved in 1843, and that 
the average expenditure in that relief did 
not exceed 28s. per head. It could also 
be proved that in the year 1844 there had 
been a decrease of expenditure to the 
amount of 1,087/., equal to one-ninth of 
the whole expenditure of the former year. 
But there was a triumphant argument in 
favour of Rochdale. By the Tenth Annual 
Report of the Commissioners, page 3, it 
appeared that the number of paupers re- 
lievedin England and Wales (in-door and 
out-door) in 1843 was (in round numbers) 
1,500,000; and the expense (in round 
numbers) 4,000,0002. This was at the 
rate of 2/, 13s. 4d. per head, whilst at 
Rochdale the rate per head was only 28s, 
That was a strong argument why an in- 
quiry should be made befure this law was 
forced upon them, But it was not the 
first time that Rochdale had been attacked, 
and that he had had todefend it. In 1841 
he stated the distress of the inhabitants of 
Rochdale, and the consequence was that 
an inquiry was instituted, which inquiry 
was extended to the system for the relief 
of the poor, That inquiry was reported 
by Mr. Tufnell in February, 1842, and in 
Mr. Tufoell’s Report he found this pas- 
sage :— 

‘«They asked persons whom they found in 
distress, had they applied for relief? ‘They 
declared they had not; and appeared to me 
to have a pride in endeavouring to keep off 
the parish as long as possible.’ Again, you will 
not fail to observe the small amount of out-relief 
given in some of these townships, compared 
with what is usual ia the Poor Law Unions of 
the south of England. In Wardleworth, a 
population of 11,400, the weekly out-relief 
amounts on an average to only 10/. A similar 
amount of agricultural population in Kent 
or Sussex would usually receive 35/. weekly, 
or three and a-half times as much.” 


Such was the testimony given by that 
Report in favour of the manner in which 
the relief of the poor in Rochdale was 


conducted. That was another ground 
why they should not be sentenced without 
being first permitted the liberty of showing 
why this law ought not to be forced upon 
them. But was economy to be the only 
object in view? Was that to be tlie only 
criterion of the administration of the law ? 
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There were other considerations. He 
thought the manner in which the poor 
were relieved, as well as the expense, 
ought to be considered; and if it were 
found that it afforded the poor insufficient 
relief it ought to be condemned, whilst, 
on the other hand, if there were economy 
with sufficient relief, the system should be 
maintained. But the Commissioners 
seemed to think only of economy, and they 
appeared, in his opinion, to have cor. 
rupted the guardians by the constant re- 
iteration of that principle, for the guardians 
seemed to be as much inclined to starve 
the poor as the Commissioners. But this 
petition contained a variety of allegations, 
and he should not do justice to those who 
had commissioned him to appear before 
that House if he did not call the attention 
of the House to those allegations. They 
stated that the Poor Law system was un- 
constitutional, and that its introduction 
into Rochdale would utterly destroy that 
principle of self-government upon which 
the inhabitants had hitherto acted with 
perfect satisfaction to themselves and 
the poor of that town—a principle which 
was the acknowledged palladium of British 
liberty, and the only safeguard against 
despotism and tyranny. They also told 
the House that the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners were not recognized by the consti- 
tution of England. Nor were their com- 
mands to be regarded as legislatorial au- 
thority, inasmuch as the Commissioners 
took upon themselves, under pretence 
of administering the provisions of a law 
passed by the House, to issue mandates 
called rules and orders, having all the au- 
thority of law. The rules of the Commis- 
sioners had all the power of Acts of Par- 
liament; but they were made by those who 
had no authority to make acts, who de- 
rived no authority from the people. The 
petitioners also told the House, that the 
Commissioners assumed the power of 
originating large levies of money to be im- 
posed for purposes not consented to by the 
guardians. Now, that was a right of 
taxation vested in irresponsible hands, 
which the constitution did not acknow- 
ledge. They had also power to appoint 
officers and to give salaries; that, too, 
was contrary to the British constitution ; 
but the people of Rochdale had lately ex- 
perienced an exercise of that power, for 
the Commissioners had recently appointed 
there an officer with a salary of 150/. a year. 
In fact, the guardians were hackneys to be 
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ridden by the Commissioners, and made 
to sanction that taxation which they had 
no power in themselves to control. The 
petition then went on to remark, that it 
was one of those great and glorious prin. 
ciples of civil liberty which constituted the 
Commons of England the great bulwark 
against dictatorial and tyrannic sway, 
without whose consent not even the Mon- 
arch on the throne could levy one penny 
of a tax upon the people; and yet the 
Commissioners had assumed that power, 
Another unconstitutional part of this sys. 
tem was, that the Commissioners combined 
both the legislative and executive power 
in themselves. Parliament, by creating 
those Commissioners and giving them the 
authority they bad, were doing that which 
they were not entitled todo, They were 
by such a proceeding not making laws, 
but legislators; but Parliament had no 
right to surrender its rights to other per. 
sons. Parliament was constituted to make 
laws, but had no power to transfer their 
authority to any other quarter. He had 
heard it remarked in that House, not very 
long since, that it was dangerous for Par. 
liament to transfer its authority to other 
bodies. He had heard it said that if Par- 
liament did transfer its authority to other 
bodies, it would soon become nothing but 
a debating club, and that they would lose 
their character as the representatives of 
the people and the guardians of the rights 
of the people. He said, then, that Parlia- 
ment endangered their weight with the 
people by surrendering their authority 
to any body ; but why was this transfer of 
authority made to the Commissioners? 
Because it was intended that they should 
do what Parliament did not choose to do, 
The object for which, beyond all doubt, 
Parliament created the Commissioners, 
was to abolish all out-door relief, and with 
that to abolish the right of the working 
man of England to that support to which 
he was entitled. That was what the peo- 
ple of Rochdale believed, and that was the 
reason why they had such an aversion to 
this law. The right of the working man 
of England he conceived to be this:— 
Every working man was entitled to offer 
his labour to those who might be in the 
occupation of the soil; and if he could 
not obtain labour, he was entitled to sub. 
sistence. That right originated in the dis- 
possessment of the working man of the soil ; 
but it wasa right higher than any law could 
give; it was a right from above, that the 
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working man should be supported by the 
soil, and if the soil were withheld from 
him, then those who possessed the soil 
should support him. The working man 
of England had a right either to have 
work or a subsistence, and that right had 
been acknowledged by every Act of Par- 
liament, particularly by the Act of 1790. 
That Act was a most kind act to the poor, 
as it enabled the overseers to give out- 
door relief. But the object of the present 
law was to exclude out-door relief. It 
was stated that five-sixths of the paupers 
in England were supported by external 
relief. He did not deny that; but he 
said that that was contrary to the inten- 
tion of the Act, and was contrary to the 
existing rules, There was a very impor- 
tant observation of the Commissioners 
upon that part of the Bill. In their Second 
Report they said— 

“In the Poor Law Amendment Act first 
submitted to the consideration of Parliament, 
aclause was inserted which directed that all 
relief to able-bodied paupers out of workhouse 
should cease on the Ist of July, 1835. Inthe 
progress of the Bill the clause was withdrawn, 
and the Commissioners were charged with the 
important duty of fixing the time when in each 
Union that provision, which formed the first re- 
commendation of the Poor Law Commission- 
ers, and is in fact the main object of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, should be carried into 
effect. We have not ceased to bear in mind 
this very important part of our duties; and we 
have carefully watched the progress of the 
districts first formed into Unions for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining at what time, and to what 
extent, this provision might be enforced in 
them,” 


They then stated that the rule had been 
applied to certain Unions mentioned, in all 
sixty-four (in one year), and went on to 
say— 

“No doubt can be entertained that it 
was the deliberate intention of Parliament, in 
framing the Poor Law Amendment Act, that 
all out-door relief to the able-bodied should 
cease at the earliest period that it could safely 
and with propriety be put an end to, and the 
question which we have successively to decide 
as to each Union is, whether the time may be 
fairly deemed to have arrived.” 


But there was another paper which sank 
deep in the minds of his constituents, It 
was a paper of secret instructions, which 
was at a former period mentioned in that 
House by Mr. Walter, then Member for 
Nottingham. The various rules of the 
Commissioners contained in those sugges. 
Hons had since been carried out in the 
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fullest manner—they still existed in full 
force—that no able-bodied person should 
be relieved except in the walls of the poor- 
house. The Commissioners had published 
theirrules in their Eight Annual Report, and 
had there acknowledged that principle. 
That rule which was originally proposed, 
had been since carried out consistently and 
regularly by the Commissioners; and, al- 
though it was true it had not been entirely 
adhered to, still there was every reason to 
believe that, if it were not for the force of 
public opinion, it would still be carried 
out with all the severity of which it was 
capable. Then, again, the Commissioners 
had the power to reduce allowances, but 
not to enlarge them; so that the poor 
man had no court to appeal to for an in- 
crease of his allowance. Another cause 
which led his constituents to wish for in- 
quiry was the poverty of the diet given to 
the poor under the Poor Law. From the 
Cirencester Dietary Tables which were 
dated March, 1844, and were laid on the 
Table on the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. Duncombe), it appeared 
that the allowance for an able-bodied man 
for five days in the week was as follows :— 
“‘ Breakfast, seven ounces of bread,and one 
pint of gruel; dinner, one pound pota- 
toes; supper, seven ounces bread, and one 
ounce cheese. On Sunday he was al. 
lowed an addition of five ounces bacon; 
and on Thursday his one pound of pota- 
toes for dinner was withdrawn, and in 
place of it one quart of soup given. One 
pound of potatoes for a working man’s 
dinner! Why, one good-sized potatoe 
would almost weigh a pound, yet not a 
drop of milk or a morsel of meat. was 
added to his meal. He could tell the 
House that in Ireland an able-bodied man 
would eat seven pounds of potatoes fur his 
dinner. Yet the diet he had named was 
what was prescribed for the able-bodied 
Englishman. It was a_ starvation diet, 
and yet, with the exception of five 
ounces of bacon in two days, that 
was all he got for dinner. Nor had 
his constituents forgotten the diet in the 
Bridgewater Union. In May, 1836, the 
new system of diet commenced there. In 
August the dietary and other comforts of 
the poor were reduced. In September 
disease commenced, as appeared by the 
reports of the medical men, and for nearly 
six years this House exhibited proofs of 
the most grievous ill treatment as exhibited 
in the following characteristics :—1, spare 
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and unwholesome diet ; 2. rooms crowded | 
to pestilence; 3. wilful exposure of the | 
healthy to fatal contagion; 4. conse- 
quent fevers, inflammations, and deaths; 
and all this was continued notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of the medical men. 
Not till the close of six years did the 
Commisssioners take means to alleviate 
this suffering by giving a greater latitude 
for out-door relief. His constituents had 
observed all these things as they hap- 
pened at Bridgewater, and they, therefore, 
commissioned him to appeal to the House. 
There could, he apprehended, be no doubt 
that any extension of out-door relief to 
the able-bodied poor was contrary to the 
laws of the Commissioners. Yet what 
did Mr. Clements say in his Report, of 
November, 1844, at page 184. He said— 


‘** But I have yet to learn that there is any- 
thing in the regulations issued by your Board, 
or in the advice given under your instructions, 
which would ever cause the guardians to 
oblige respectable married couples who re- 
quire relief to enter a workhouse.” 


How could he assert this? He (Mr. 


S. Crawford) on the contrary challenged | 
| have been for a length of time relieved ; and 


Mr. Clements to show that the rules of 
the Commissioners did not provide the 
direct reverse of what he stated to be the 
practice. There might, perhaps, have 


been a mitigation of the rule in practice, | 


but there was no real change of the rule 
itself. The principles of the system were 
what he had already declared them to be, 
and such also were the proceedings by 
which it was attempted to be carried out 
in the first year of the government of the 
Commissioners. Since then public opin- 
ion had forced a mitigation of the severity 
of the system; but was there any real 
change in the system or its objects? He 
denied that there was. In the Eighth 
Annual Report the Commissioners re- 
published their general rules :— 

“ Article 1— Every able-bodied person, 
male or female, requiring relief from any 
parish within any of the said Unions, shall be 
relieved wholly in the workhouse of the Union, 
together with such of the family of every such 
able-bodied persons as may be resident with 
him or her, and may not be in employment, 
and together with the wife of every such able- 


bodied male person, if he be a married man, | 


and if she be resident with him, save and ex- 
cept in the following cases.” 


Aud the exceptions referred to sickness 
and accidents, funeral expenses, the cases 
of widows under certain circumstances, 
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persons in gaol, soldiers and sailors’ wives 
and children, and other cases. Again, in 
the Tenth Annual Report, p. 1, the Com. 
missioners said— 


‘“‘ The regulations respecting out-door relief 
of the able-bodied, which were in force in the 
several Unions, were generally observed, and 
we were not required by special circumstances 
to modify our general orders on this subject,” 


Therefore, he contended, if the rules of 
the Commissioners had been relaxed, that 
relaxation had arisen from acts of indul. 
gence wholly independent of any power 
which the boards of guardians were av. 
thorized to exercise. Another point arose 
out of the power of the justices to order 
out-door relief to infirm paupers. That 
power was given by the 27th clause of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act. What said 
the Commissioners with respect to the 
relief given to infirm persons? Why, in 
the Second Annual Report, they say— 


‘They have hitherto applied the prohibitory 
scale, with few exceptions, to able-bodied 
male paupers; but the guardians of many 
boards have been induced to investigate the 
claims under which widows and old persons 


to put to the proof the actual destitution of 
many long-established pensioners on the rates, 
Persons struck off by the guardians have ap- 
pealed to the magistrates under the 27th 
clause, which gives them a limited jurisdiction 
with regard to paupers whom they can certify 
as wholly unable to work. The Commis- 
sioners say they have been called upon to ex- 
plain the nature and extent of this power. 
They say it can go no further than to the ex- 
tent that relief shall be given in the work- 
house; but the amount and quality of the 
relief which is to be assigned to the indi- 
viduals, is to be decided on and awarded 


| solely by the guardians, by whom alone the 


power of doing and regulating the relief to the 
poor is (subject to our orders and regulations) 
to be exercised.” 

So that it was in the power of the guar- 
dians to neutralize altogether the power 
given by the Act to the Justices of the 
Peace. But if any evidence were still 
wanting as to the spirit im which the Poor 
Law Amendment Act was conceived, it 
would be supplied by what fell from the 
most distinguished promoter of it—Lord 
Brougham — when moving the second 
reading. The noble Lord said— 

“ For most certain it is that anything more 
mischievous—anything more fatal to the coun- 
try—anything more calculated to multiply 1- 
definitely the numbers of the poor, cannot be 
conceived than the application to thea of auy 
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regular fixed provision, be it tithe or be it tax, 
which they can claim at the hands of the rich, 
except by the force of that duty of imperfect 
obligation—private charity—which is imposed 
upon all men. Every permanent fund set 
apart for their support, from whomsoever pro- 
ceeding, and by whomsoever administered, 
must needs multiply the evils it is destined to 
remedy. ‘The real question is,—whether your 
Lordships shall retain your property or not. 
The Commissioners appear to be of opinion 
that unless some measure of this kind be 
adopted the property of the country must 
shortly be confiscated.” 


There the secret was letout. Buta more 
unwise principle never was adopted as the 
ground of legislation. That was the way 
really to make the property of the coun- 
try change hands. Let property afford 
the people the reliefthey were entitled to. 
Depend upon it if that relief were with- 
drawn or withheld it would lead to a much 
greater danger than that which was here 
put forward by Lord Brougham as a reason 
for passing the Act. Another evil in the 
present law as compared with the old one 
was, that the right of appeal was taken 
away from the poor. Formerly there was 
an appeal to the magistrates from the acts 
of the overseers. He did not mean to say 
that the magistrates were the best body 
to whom to allow the appeal; but still he 
could not help thinking that the gentle- 
men of England, as a body, entertained 
feelings which would be more likely to 
lead to kindness to the poor than could 
be expected from boards of guardians. 
Another most grievous operation of the 
law was the manner in which it mixed up 
the industrious poor and their families 
with the most abandoned persons. This 
would effectually prevent the industrious 
and well-conducted poor from availing 
themselves of the provisions of the Act. It 
was of no use to say that the poor had 
the right to relief, so leng as the relief 
was to be administered within the walls of 
a workhouse. There were two kinds of 
poor. All the poor were not “ paupers.” 
That kind of poor were not to be classed 
with the industrious working men of Eng- 
land—those who had, when in better cir- 
cumstances, contributed to the support of 
others, and who had thereby established a 
claim to the same support in their turn, 
The difference between the New Poor 
Law, and the old Select Vestry Act, was 
that destitution was now the only ground 
of claim, while the workhouse test was the 
only proof of that destitution, This was 
VOL. LXXVIII,  £Thira 
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a miserable position in which to place the 
wotking men, The right given to them 
by the Law and the Constitution was for 
the purpose of preventing them from 
coming to that state of destitution which 
was now made the only ground on which 
they could claim relief. The effects of 
this law had also claimed the attention of 
his constituents. They were shown in the 
general reduction of wages; in the cases 
of starvation to death that had occurred ; 
in the increase of crime; and in the 
startling fact that the poor would com- 
mit crimes and go to prison, only to pre- 
vent their being forced into the workhouses. 
He maintaived that the right of the poor 
man to relief was as sacred as any other 
kind of right recognized by the Law or 
the Constitution—it was his birthright, and 
was quite as sacred as the right of pro. 
perty itself. The New Poor Law had 
abrogated this right. That law had per- 
haps never been more accurately described 
than by a celebrated public man now 
living, when he said that the “ pith and 
marrow” of the enactment ought to be 
comprised in two sentences—‘ Ist. Be it 
enacted that the Poor Law Commissioners 
shall have unbounded dominion over the 
rich and poor of the land;” to which 
should be added a proviso, ‘* provided al- 
ways, and be it enacted, that they shall 
invariably exercise that dominion in the 
most insulting manner.” He had now 
endeavoured to explain the reasons why 
his constituents were so opposed to the 
law—he had endeavoured to do so fully 
and fairly, and without the use of any ag- 
gravated expressions. They were, how- 
ever, most anxious that Parliament should 
take some means to prevent them from 
being brought under the influence of the 
law. They desired that there should be 
some inquiry into the means by which the 
Commissioners had administered the law. 
They were not conscious that the old law 
had been abused in their hands. He(Mrg 
S. Crawford) would not press for an in- 
quiry into the operation of the existing 
law if they would send a Commissioner 
down to Rochdale to inquire how the 
affairs of the poor had been administered 
there. He wished forinquiry. Ifno mal- 
practices should be found, his constituents 
would have a right to complain that the 
law should be forced upon them. Their 
Select Vestry Act directed relief with a 
distinction between the deserving and un- 
—— poor—terms entirely alien from 
2 
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the principles of the New Poor Law, but 
carrying out a humane, charitable, and 
useful principle. His constituents were 
anxious not to get into collision with the 
constituted authorities, nor to show any 
disrespect to them; but they were united 
as one man in the determination not to be 
made the instruments of bringing into that 
district of the country a law they so highly 
disapproved ; and they would be ready to 
risk the penalties of an attachment, rather 
than be made to do that from which their 
consciences revolted, and which was so 
contrary to their feeling of duty towards 
their fellow men. He would vary the 
terms of his Notice of Motion, and con- 
clude by moving— 

“That the Petition of the Ratepayers and 
Tnhabitants of Rochdale, presented on the 
25th day of February last, be referred toa 
Select Committee of this House, to inquire 
into the administration of the relief to the 
Poor in that district.” 


But if the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham) would state that he would insti- 
tute an inquiry, he would be quite sa- 
tisfied. 

Mr, Ferrand : I rejoice, Sir, that I have 
caught your eye, for I am anxious to bear 
my testimony to the unanimity of that 


vast meeting at which this petition was 
agreed to, and the determined spirit which 
the inhabitants of Rochdale then exhi- 
bited, to stand by the ‘principles which 


they on that occasion asserted. “I also 
rejoice to have the opportunity of calling 
the attention of the House to the solemn 
pledges given by those who introduced 
this law, and the manner in which those 
pledges have been broken, as well as the 
fearful results which have accrued to the 
country by the enforcement of this law. 


§ COMMONS} 





I will prove that the inhabitants of Roch- 
dale are justified in resisting the extension 
of the system into their neighbourhood ; 
and that obedience, on their part, would | 
be a crime, while resistance is a virtue. | 
There were the most solemn pledges given | 
when this law was introduced ; this House | 
was deceived by those pledges, and so was | 
the country; and what can Parliament | 
say now, when I prove that those pledges | 
have been most unblushingly broken ? | 
Will it assert that the people of Rochdale 
are not justified in resisting a law which 
was carried by unjust and unconstitutional 
means; or will it aid the Poor Law Com- 
missioners in enforcing it upon them? Sir, 
when this measure was first introduced by 
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Lord Althorp, he distinctly said, on the 
17th of April, 1834 ;— 


“ As to the observation of the hon. Member 
for Marylebone, who hoped that the Commis. 
sioners would not interfere with parishes that 
were well regulated, he had to say, that he 
hoped they would not; the only mode ir 
which, he trusted, they would deal with such 
parishes would be by following their example, 
When a parish was really well regulated, it 
need not entertain the slightest apprehension 
of interference upon the part of the Commis. 
sioners.” 


Upon this pledge, given by the mouth. 
piece of the Government in this House, 
the House of Commons gave its consent 
to the Bill, and the country did not offer 
that opposition to it, which it would other. 
wise have done. Afterwards, on the same 
day, Lord Althorp said, “‘ he need not say 
that an immense advantage would be ob- 
tained by an uniformity of system through. 
out the country;” and on the 27th of 
June, he observed, “‘ The proposed amend. 
ment would destroy one of the principal 
advantages of the measure, namely, uni- 
formity of practice.” The right hon, 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) said, on a later 
occasion, on the 20th of July, 1839, that 
“the law contemplated that on a given 
day the refusal of out-door relief through- 
out England and Wales should be gene- 
ral.” Lord Althorp said, on the Ist of 
July, 1834, ** the object of the Bill was to 
put a stop to the allowance system.” On 
the 12th of June, 1834, the same noble 
Lord stated ‘‘that it was not intended as 
a general rule, that a man should be 
separated from his wife, or children from 
their mother, or that paupers should have 
their heads shaved, or be compelled to wear 
badges.” On the 9th of June, 1834, 
Lord Althorp said, “ it would prove of the 
greatest possible benefit to the labourer ;” 
and on the 27th of that month, ‘the 
farmer and his labourer would both be 
benefited; the latter being made inde- 
pendent by increased wages, and the for- 
mer, in consequence of that increase, 
would have his work much more effec- 
tually and zealously done and performed.” 
He asserted, that at that very time the 
average rate of wages in the north of Not- 
tinghamshire was 13s. a-week ; in North- 
amptonshire, 9s. But there were also most 
solemn pledges given by a noble Lord, 
who has been quoted to-night, I allude 
to Lord Brougham, who, in moving the 
second reading, said :— 
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“ Such a system (that is, the old Poor Law) 
deadens all sense of shame, all sense of real 
dignity ; erases from the mind every feeling of 
honourable independence, and fits its victims 
only for acts of outrage or of fiaud. Look at 
that volume (the Poor Law Commissioners’ 
Report,) the record of idleness and her sister 
guilt, which now stalk over the land. Look at 
the Calendar, which they have filled to over- 
flowing, notwithstanding the improvement of 
our jurisprudence, and the progress of educa- 


He then called the attention of the House 
of Lords to the state of the country, and 
spoke of it as 


“That which I could not bear to think of, 
did I not know that the same hand which lays 
it bare to your eyes, and makes its naked de- 
formity horrible in your sight, will be enabled 
by your assistance to apply to the foul disease 
asafe and effectual remedy ; restoring to in- 
dustry its due reward, and visiting idleness 
with its appropriate punishment ; reinstating 
property in security, and lifting up once more 
—God be praised !—the character of that no- 
ble English peasantry to the proud eminence 
where, but for the Poor Laws, it would still 
have shone untarnished, the admiration of 
mankind, and the glory of the country which 
boasts it as its brightest ornament.”’ 


Now, I ask the House of Commons—I ask 
England —have these pledges been re- 
deemed? What, Jet me ask, has been the 
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conduct of the Poor Law Commissioners ? | 
—an open defiance of those solemn | 
pledges. Have they refused to enforce | 
this law in ‘ well-regulated parishes ?” | 
Have they taken well-regulated parishes as | 
“their example” in enforcing the law 
elsewhere. No; but they have trampled 
under foot the rights, the liberties, and | 
the privileges of the people of England. | 
How has your “uniformity of practice” 
been carried out? Has that been en- | 
forced throughout the country? Why, [| 
Want no other evidence than that of the | 
hon, Baronet himself (Sir J. Graham), | 
who, in this House, after this law had been | 
five years in existence, was obliged to bear | 
testimony to its utter failure, and to the | 
breaking down of all “ uniformity of prac- | 
tice” in the granting of out-door relief, | 
and in the allowance system. On the| 
20th of July, 1839, the right bon, Baro- 
bet said :— 


“He had been Chairman of a Board of | 
Guardians. He had seen the practical work- | 
ing of this measure, having for four years | 
Watched it with the greatest possible anxiety, | 
In the Union with which he was connected, 


there was a large body of handloom weavers, 


| a gaol, 
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and he did not hesitate to say, during the last 
winter it would have been utterly impossible 
to have conducted the affairs of that Union 
without relief, though sparingly administered, 
and with great caution, to the able-bodied 
labourer. The noble Lord said what was true, 
that there was very great danger lest the ad- 
ministration of relief, even in such special cir- 
cumstances, and in kind, should relapse into 
all the evils of the former system.” 


He said also, 

“The law contemplated that on a given day 
the refusal of out-door relief throughout Eng- 
land and Wales should be general. . . . This 
rule prohibiting out-door relief, so far from 
being general throughout England, was, he 
must say, somewhat capriciously applied. It 
was applied to certain Unions in the south, but 
in the north the rule was not in operation. In 
Cumberland, in the Union of which he was 
chairman, they were bound by no such regula- 
tion. An ample discretion was left them; they 
were not fettered in the least ; and if they had 
not been left to the exercise of this unfettered 
discretion, he was bound to say that he should 
not have held himself responsible for the con- 
duct of that Union.” 


Here is a wholesale breaking of the pledges 
given when this blessed New Poor Law 
was introduced into the House of Com- 
mons. And what said Sir Robert Peel on 
the 8th of February, 1841. He said,— 


‘¢ Tt was in the hope and in the belief that 
a new test would improve the condition of the 
labourer himself, and that it would teach him 
the happiness and pride of an independent 
position, that he had consented to the altera- 
tion in the law.” 


The ‘independent position” of the la- 
bourer of the present day! Why, Sir, the 
** independent position” of the labourer of 
the present day is beggary, starvation, and 
I see in the House the noble 
Lord the Member for London (Lord J. 


| Russell), and I wish to bear to his face 


the testimony which I have borne behind 
his back, that the way in which he ad- 
hered to the New Poor Law, previous to 
the last general election, was both manly 
and honourable. There is no doubt but 
that the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government sits on that Bench, placed 
there by the New Poor Law cry through- 
out the country. Ay, it was fanned into 
a blaze by the Conservative party at the 
last general election, and fanned too by 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department. I have not for- 
gotten reading the speech of that right 
hon. Baronet, and the First Lord of the 
Treasury, when they abused the Poor Law 
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Commissioners for their disgraceful lan- 
guage, in declaring that the New Poor 
Law was to put a stop to alms-giving in 
this country. The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury raised his hands in horror at such 
inhumanity, and appealed to Heaven if 
such Janguage ought to have been used ; 
and these sentiments were re-echoed by 
his Colleague, and widely circulated in 
the north of England. But what said the 
noble Lord the Member for London, when 
he saw these right hon. Gentlemen break- 
ing their pledges which they had privately 
and publicly given, to stand by the New 
Poor Law, whichever party was in power, 
On the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Sussex (Mr. Darby) to allow out-door re- 
lief to persons who had married before the 
passing of the Act, and had families, the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) said,— 


“ He considered it to be at variance with 
every other clause in the New Poor Law Act. 
It was a renewal of the worst part of the old 
system — the allowance system. It would 
expose the new law to universal relaxation, 
and would in that respect alone be productive 
of the most pernicious consequences. It 
would create great dissatisfaction among the 
labourers, as it would divide them into two 
distinct classes, one of which would be en- 
titled to relief out of the workhouse, and the 
other not, and that, too, without the slightest 
reference either to the goodness or the worth- 
lessness of their character. By the cogency 
of such arguments, and by the want of uni- 
formity thus created in the system of Poor 
Laws, the House would be compelled to 
break down by degrees all the efficiency of the 
present law.” 


Sir, the House has “ by degrees broken 


down all the efficiency” of thatlaw. The 
New Poor Law is a dead letter; there is 
not such a thing in existence. There is 
one law in the north, another law in the 
south, another in the east, and another 
in the west. There is one law carried out 
in one Union by the Duke of This, and 
another in the next Union by Lord That; 
and the practice varies with the extent to 
which the Commissioners have ground the 
guardians into submission. The whole 
law is a farce. The noble Lord the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Lord G, 
Somerset), hearing that speech of the 
nobie Member for London, jumped up 
and— 

“Expressed his intention to support the 
Clause. So far was he from being willing to 
extend the authority of the Commissioners, 
that he had every desire to abridge it; for he 
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would tell the noble Lord that he had no con. 
fidence whatever in the Poor Law Commis: 
sioners,” 

There were other Cabinet Ministers not 
then within these walls who have expressed 
themselves to be adverse to this law; and 
I remember being in this House during 
the last Session of Parliament when there 
were either eight or nine Gentlemen sitting 
on the Treasury Bench, who had either 
obtained their seats by violently abusing 
this law upon the hustings, or had spoken 
strongly against it in this House. [ ask 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) 
whether Lord Althorp’s solemn pledge has 
been kept, that as a general rule a man 
was not to be separated from his wife, ora 
child from its mother, nor paupers to have 
their heads shaved, or be compelled to 
wear badges? And I know that these 
indignities and insults have done more to 
arouse the spirit of disloyalty and dissaf- 
fection among the masses in this country, 
than all the other evils put together which 
have been heaped upon them under the 
administration of this lav. Have you not 
continued the allowance system ?—You 
have; in the north of Engiand you have 
been compelled to do it. You are en- 
forcing the out-door labour test at Brad- 
ford; but the day will come when you 
will bitterly repent it; and you are not 
enforcing it at Leeds, a few miles off, 
Well might the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) say, that this difference of treat- 
ment would ‘“ create great dissatisfaction 
among the labourers.” Is it not disgust- 
ing that a law is now in force in England, 
which on one side of a brook treats the 
labourer with apparent consideration, and 
on the other with cold-blooded inhu- 
manity? But Lord Althorp assured the 
country, when he introduced the measure, 
that wages would rise. What are the 
wages in the country now? Why, your 
labouring man in the agricultural dis- 
tricts is well off, if he obtain 7s. a 
week! Has the Poor Law raised wages, 
and redeemed that pledge? But I come 
to more startling facts. We were told by 
Lord Brougham that the New Poor Law 
was to eradicate poverty, to reduce the 
poorrates! I find by a Return I hold in 
my hand (the Poor Law Commissioners 
Tenth Report) that the population of Eng- 
land and Wales in 1841 was 15,906,829. 
And now let the House listen to the fol- 
lowing Returns, remembering that 1842 
and 1843 have been good years in the 
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manufacturing districts. The numbers 
relieved were—In 1842, in-door, 222,642 ; 
out-door, 1,204,545. Total, 1,427,187. 
The cost—Of the in-door, 934, 1581; of the 
out-door, 3,090,884/. Total, 4,025,0421. 
In 1843 — In-door, 238,560; out-door, 
1,300,930. Total, 1,539,490. Cost— 
In-door, 958,0571.; out-door, 3,321,5081. 
Total, 4,279,5651. The increase of 1843 
over 1844 being—In-door, 15,918 in num- 
ber, and 23,8991. in cost; out-door, 96,385 
in number, and 230,6241. in cost. ‘Total, 
112,303 in number, and 254,523. in cost. 
Again, the parochial rates levied were— 
In 1834, 8,338,079. ; in 1837, being the 
minimum expenditure under the New Poor 
Law, 5,294,566/. ; in 1843, 7,085,5951.; 
showing an increase in 1843 over 1837, of 
1,891,0291., and a decrease of 1843, as 
compared with 1834, of 1,252,4841. 
There was expended in relief—in 1834, 
6,317,2551.; in 1837, 4,044,7412.; in 
1843, 5,208,027/.; showing an increase 
in 1843 over 1837 of 1,163,2861. and a 
decrease of 1843, as compared with 1834, 
of 1,109,2287. I now wish to call the 
attention of the House to the expenditure 
of parochial rates otherwise than for the 
telief of the poor. In 1834 the expendi- 
ture otherwise than for the relief of the 
poor was 2,020,714/.; in 1837, it was 
1,249,852/. ; in 1843, it was 1,877,5682. ; 
giving an increase of such expenditure in 
1843 over 1837 of 627,7162., whilst the de- 
crease in 1843 over 1834 is only 143,1461. 
That is the result of your attempt to save 
the poor-rates of this country! Sir, I call 
the attention of the House to the price at 
which you have obtained this result. Lord 
Brougham, in moving the second reading 
of the Poor Law Amendmeat Bill in the 
House of Lords, gave a picture of the 
blessings which were to flow from this law. 
It would eradicate crime, it would put 
down poverty and pauperism, and prevent 
the noble Lord himself from becoming a 
Cumberland pauper. What is now the 
state of crime in England and Wales? I 
will read to the House an extract from the 
statistics compiled by Mr. Redgrave, from 
the Records of the Home Office, where 
the right hon. Baronet may see them to- 
morrow if he pleases. I have extracted 
them from the British Almanack for 1845, 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, Lord Brougham Chairman of 
the Committee. The amount of crime as 
evidenced by the commitments in 1836, 
was 20,984; in 1837, it was 23,612; in 
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1838, 23,094 ; in 1839, 24,443; in 1840, 
27,187; in 1841, 27,760; in 1842, 
31,309 ; in 1843, 29,591. The result 
is, that the increase of crime in 1842 over 
1836 is 10,325, being six years after the 
New Poor Law came into operation. The 
increase in 1843 over 1836 is 8,607. I 
ask, again, has the New Poor Law dimin- 
ished crime? This is a startling result, 
and must enforce conviction. I have 
made an extract from this book of the 
nature of the crimes, and there is a long 
catalogue of attempts to murder, unna- 
tural crimes, rapes, robberies with vio- 
lence, robberies attended with wounds, 
arsons, and other frightful offences; with 
a long enumeration of commitments for 
cattle stealing, horse stealing, sheep steal- 
ing, larceny in dwelling-houses, coining, 
forgery, and housebreaking, subsequent 
to the repeal, in 1832, of capital punish- 
ment for those offences. For the years 
1830, 1831, 1832, the average was 1,444 
commitments for offences of this descrip- 
tion; in 1843, the total number of com- 
mitments was 1,735, making an increase 
in 1843 over the average of those three 
years, of 291. This increase has wholly 
taken place since the New Poor Law came 
into operation. In 1838, the repeal of 
capital punishment for attempts to mur- 
der and maim, for burglary, robbery, and 
arson, took place. The average number 
of commitments for those offences in the 
three years 1835, 1836, and 1837, was 
807; in 1843, the total number of com- 
mitments was 1,696, or an increase of 
889 over the average of those three years ; 
that is to say, more taan double the aver- 
age of those three years were committed 
for these offences in 1843. But is that 
all that has occurred under the operation 
of the Law? Why, instead of a decrease, 
there is a frightful increase of crime; so 
much so, that you are obliged to have an 
extra winter assize to sweep off from the 
face of the public the monstrous mass, 
At the last York winter assizes, on the 
29th of November ult., hear what Judge 
Coleridge said in his charge to the grand 
jury :-— 

‘‘ Another cause for a winter assize, he la- 
mented to say, must be considered to be the 
steady increase of crime throughout the coun- 
try and in their own county; that increase, 
too, being not so much observable in crimes 
of a petty nature, as in those of a more serious 
character. Within the last eight years, the 
number of prisoners had nearly doubled in 





their own county ; and, though it was true that 
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the population had increased, that the police 
were more efficient than formerly, and that 
capital punishment had in a great measure 
been removed, yet he did not think that it was 
possible, by the application of those facts, 
satisfactorily to explain away the great incubus 
which seemed to hang over them.” 

Here, then, we have this fact, that crime 
in the county of York has doubled during 
the last eight years. That is the period 
during which the New Poor Law has been 
in operation in Yorkshire. That is the 
result which the law which was to put a 
stop to crime has produced in my native 
county! Good God! what can the right 
hon. Baronet say in justification of this 
frightful state of things? Have you one 
word tosay? You have rebellion in the 
north— you have incendiarism in the 


south — and rebellion again in Wales, | 


staring you in the face, as the result 
of this law; and how are you to justify 
this state of things to the people of 
Rochdale? They will tell you that if, in 
spite of all this evidence against your 
law, you will persist in forcing it on them, 
you will have to take the same course as 
you adopted in Bradford—you will have to 


draw the bayonet and cut down the popv- | 


lace; but the feeling of the people of 


England, depend upon it, will be raised 
against any attempt to force this law upon 
the people of Rochdale in defiance of every 
constitutional principle, and in defiance of 


every feeling of justice. The right hon. 
Baronet declared the other night that there 
are 1,500,000 paupers, in England and 
Wales, existing on the poor rates. The 
right hon. Baronet also declared that the 
agricultural labourers are in a state of 
poverty which we can no longer with 
safety neglect. Sir, Lord Brougham said, 
in the speech to which 1 have alluded, 
that the time was when the English pea- 
sant dreaded the word ‘‘pauper” next to 
that of “felon.” Sir, now the time is 
come when the British peasant flies from 
the precincts of an Union workhouse, 
exclaiming in wild despair— 
“The workhouse! No! 
A gaol, a gaol for me!” 

I told you that, under the operation of 
this law, you had wrapped the south in 
flames ; that you had produced a rebellion 
in the worth; and the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) has himself declared that 
it produced the rebellion in Wales. But 
this ts not all; infanticide has frightfully 
increased wherever the New Poor Law is 
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enforced, and there is scarcely a week 
passes but the hon. Gentleman Opposite, 
as Coroner for Middlesex, has to hold an 
inquest on some poor victim of the system 
who has died of famine. That crime jg 
steadily on the increase: you have the evi. 
dence of a Judge on the Bench; and the 
extra winter assize which you have estab. 
lished shows that you admit this to be the 
case. I would quote the language of 
Lords Brougham and Grey in support of 
the conduct of the people of Rochdale, 
but I am unwilling to detain the House 
at this very late hour; but if the House 
will permit me, I will read to them from 
a speech of the First Lord of the Treasury 
what he said on the attempts to introduce 
this law into well-regulated parishes, 
This was just before a general election, 
when the right hon. Baronet was courting 
popular favour. On the 26th of March, 
1841, the right hon. Baronet said—* He 
had always thought, that where there 
were immense masses of population well 
governed under Local Acts, it would not 
be found expedient to place them under 
the control of the Commissioners.” That 
was just before the general election; but 
now that he is firmly seated on the Trea- 
sury Bench, with his majority at his back, 
what can he say to justify his present 
course? Sir, he must eat his words, 
It will not be the first time he has done 
so. I will also read to the House the 
opinion entertained of this law by Lord 
Chief Baron Pollock, who was an orna- 
ment to this House whilst he was in it, 
and now graces the Bench on which he 
sits. I hope, therefore, the House will 
allow me to repeat to them what Lord 
Chief Baron Pollock has said on this 
subject ; and he was a man whom all the 
inducements of the Government could not 
drag up to the Table to say one word in 
favour of this law. He said, at the same 
time that the speech of the right hon, 
Baronet was delivered — ‘* Great com- 
plaints had been made of the’ Poor Law 
generally.”.... A Bill which might be 
'good for the north might be injurious to 
The evil which he and others 
complained of was, the attempt made by 
the Commissioners to introduce the same 
law into every parish in the kingdom, 
without reference to local circumstances 
which might act in modifying the operation 
of that law.” That was the opinion of Sir 
F. Pollock. You must prove what I have 
this night asserted to be incorrect ; if you 
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do not, how can you dare to introduce this 
law into Rochdale, with all the frightful 
evils which it has produced? You have 
sown the wind, and more than once you 
have reaped the whirlwind. A foreign 
foe may come: if you appeal to the peo- 
ple of England, will they answer you? 
At the bidding of their Sovereign, when 
England was threatened with invasion by 
a foreign foe during the French Revo- 
lution, the people rose in one mighty 
phalanx, bristling with bayonets ready to 
be turned against the foe, and formed an 
impregnable barrier on the shore of their 
native land, Appeal again to them, and 
you will find them disaffected and dis- 
loyal. [“* No, no.”] You have made them 
so. I repeat—appeal to them in your 
perils, and you will find them disaffected 
and disloyal. Are the agricultural labour- 
ers distressed? What makes them so but 
your tyranny? ‘Treat them as your fore- 
fathers did, and so raise them to what they 
were before the introduction of the New 
Poor Law, and they will return to their 
ancient nature and their wonted loyalty,— 
they will easily forget and forgive, and be 
again a loyal people. 

Sir J. Graham said: I have now listened 
to the addresses of the hon. Member for 
Rochdale on this subject several times, and 
on all those occasions I never failed to tes- 
tify the respect for him which I have 
always felt ; but on this occasion I perhaps 
may be permitted to advert to a practice— 
in order to prevent its being made a pre- 
cedent — which the hon. Member has 
adopted, and which is very inconvenient, 
—I allude to the practice of deliberately 
putting upon the Order Book of the House 
the furm of a Motion which an hon. Mem- 
ber gives notice he shall submit, and then 
at the last moment varying materially his 
terms of the Motion which he actually 
makes to the House. | certainly came 
down to the House thinking that we were 
to discuss the question whether we should 
hear counsel at the Bar on behalf of the 
people of Rochdale, according to the No- 
tice of Motion of the hon. Gentleman; but 
now I find that the hon. Gentleman has 
altered his Motion and asks for a Select 
Committee. Sir, the hon. Member has 
shown very great industry in the elaborate 
speech he has made to the House ; I have 
given it all the attention which is due to 
the hon, Member’s station and to the im- 
portance of the borough he represents ; 
but he must permit me to say that I have 
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not heard, in. the whole of that speech, one 
new argument or one new topic. I must 
be permitted further to observe, that the 
hon. Gentleman’s speech is a speech against 
the existing Poor Law; it was well cal- 
culated to preface a Motion for leave to 
bring in a Bill to repeal that law, or at 
all events to introduce some Motion for a 
substantial Amendment of the existing law, 
The hon. Member said, this was not a 
local question ; but he must pardon me for 
observing that his speech and his Motion 
owe their origin altogether to a dispute 
of a local nature. The hon. Gentle- 
man made many injurious remarks, but 
it is evident that he has no practical ac- 
quaintance with the law. He talks of the 
Bill of Rights—of the rights of the people 
of England, and says, that the able-bodied 
poor are entitled tosome relief in aid of their 
wages; yet the hon. Gentleman’s experience 
on this claim of right in hisown part of the 
country amounts to nothing. There destitu- 
tion does not entitle the labourer to relief in 
aid of wages; there property is not com- 
peiled to pay the slightest dole by way of 
rate in aid of wages. Here, it is true, we 
live under a different law; but when the 
hon. Gentleman lectures us on our law, 
it would be well if he understood and 
attended to those habits of the people 
which modify the law. But to come to 
the subject of the Motion: as early as 
the year 1837, the Poor Law was first be- 
gan to be carried into operation at Roch- 
dale, and a Board of Guardians was consti. 
tuted; they exercised various rights ; they 
appointed a clerk, a surgeon, a registrar 
of births and marriages, and fixed the 
salaries to those situations; they have dis- 
missed officers they thought not altogether 
worthy, and they have exercised several 
acts of power as a Board of Guardians 
from 1837 down to the present time. A ge- 
neral law was passed for the administration 
of relief throughout the whole of England 
and Wales. ‘There are some exceptions in 
the Gilbert Unions and Local Acts, where 
the provisions of the Poor Law are not 
carried into effect; but Rochdale is not 
one of these cases. In Rochdale there is 
neither a Gilbert Union nor a Local Act. 
The hon. Member asked me if I would 
consent to any particular inquiry with re- 
ference to the poor of Rochdale. I have 
already told the hon. Member that the 
provisions of the New Poor Law have been 
partially carried into execution there for 
five years. At present, the course of the 
administration of his Poor Law at Roch- 
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dale is a question for adjudication in 
the Courts of Law. A mandamus has 
been moved for to compel the Board of 
Guardians to execute the law and be re- 
sponsible for the relief of the poor. In that 
district the law is now inoperative from 
the resistance of the Board of Guardians. 
The Guardians are bound to execute the 
law, and it is my duty to see the law carried 
into execution. There has been resistance 
to the law; an appeal has been made to 
the Commissioners, and a mandamus has 
been issued and served on the Rochdale 
Board of Guardians to compel their obe- 
dience. They have refused submission, 
and made a return to that mandamus. 
At this moment the Crown has traversed 
to that return, and an issue is to be tried 
at the Liverpool Assizes. That issue be- 
ing about to be tried within a fortnight, 
it would be unbecoming in the House, 
under such circumstances, to enter into 
the question. Certainly, at this hour of 
the morning I do not wish to detain the 
House further on a question which is 
purely a local one, and which is awaiting 
the judgment of the proper tribunal. 


Mr. Bright said, he was a ratepayer 
of the parish, and was acquainted with 


the circumstances under which this memo- 
tial had been raised. He could bear the 
fullest testimony to what had been said by 
the hon. Member for Rochdale, that there 
was a common dislike to the introduction 
of the New Poor Law. The right hon. 
Baronet said quite truly that there was 
no Poor Law in operation there, save the 
general law for the relief of the poor, and 
that law was in abeyance at this time; 
ninety-nine persons out of every one hun- 
dred in that parish were more or less hos- 
tile to the introduction of the law: and 
more than that, there was a general feel- 
ing among those who paid the rates, that 
the interests of the poor and of the rate- 
payers had been very well and wisely 
attended to by the vestries under which 
the old law was carried out. He said this 
with perfect impartiality, for he was one 
of fourteen who did not sign the peti- 
tion presented to the House, and he had 
not in any way encouraged the opposi- 
tion to the law. But he was bound to 
say, that among all classes of the people 
there was but one feeling with regard 
to its introduction ; all had a very ex- 
cusable attachment to the old forms of 
local government and a dislike to the go- 
vernnent of the Commissioners. They 
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had some occasion to be afraid of the 
Commissioners; for, although in some 
cases their authority had been useful, 
never was any law of great importance 
carried into execution with a more total 
disregard of the feelings of the people 
and of the circumstances under which the 
law was to be applied, than had been 
shown by the Poor Law Commissioners 
who had the direction of this great mea. 
sure. 

Captain Pechell regretted that the right 
hon. Baronet had almost repeated the 
same words as he had used when the hon. 
Member for Rochdale opposed the second 
reading of the Poor Law Bill. The law 
proceedings which were going on, gave 
no ground for rejecting the Motion. These 
parties had now come before the House to 
state the grievances they complained of. 
Although a local question, it was one 
in which all places not under the power 
of the Commissioners had a right to join, 
because it would not be very long after 
the wedge was introduced before every 
place now under Local Acts would be 
placed under the power of the Poor 
Law Commissioners. In all these places, 
wherever the New Poor Law had been 
attempted to be introduced, the people 
were united in resisting it. The people 
actually preferred going to prison rather 
than be detained in the workhouses, 
What a lamentable picture did the Report 
of the visiting justices of the town of De- 
vizes present! Paupers had been sent to 
that prison not decent as to their clothing, 
or in a fit state of health; and the visit- 
ing Justices had made a report by their 
chief magistrate, that people were sent to 
prison in a state of destitution, and that 
they committed crime in order to get into 
prison. The right hon, Gentleman no 
doubt thought it right to give no reason 
for the refusal of the Motion, because a 
mandamus had been issued, But the 
Guardians would resist that mandamus, 
and there was not a Guardian who was 
not prepared to go to gaol rather than 
give way. He appealed to any Gentle- 
man from that part of the country if that 
was not the feeling. He had no doubt 
they would be able to pay their way, and 
defeat the Poor Law Commissioners in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. | 

Colonel Sibehorp supported the Motion. 
He had always considered this a most 
oppressive law, and interfering unneces- 
jsarily with the rights of the poor. He 
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did not agree with the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough in one expression which 
he had used with regard to the disloyalty 
of the people. He was one who thought 
that Englishmen would be Englishmen 
under every trial, and that the poor would 
suffer any hardships rather than be dis- 
Joyal. He hoped that the Poor Law 
Commission would be done away with 
altogether, and a vast amount of useless 
expense be saved. 

General Johnson said: If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale divided the. Hopse on 
the Motion, he would vote in its favour. 
He was convinced that the feelings of the 
people of this country had been very ma- 
terially changed by the Poor Law; and 
the longer it was continued, oppressive as 
it was in its operation, the more extensive 
would be the evils it produced. It could 
not be denied that the New Poor Law 
had failed to effect every object for which 
it was intended. Had it increased the 
rate of wages ?—had it improved the con- 
dition of the labourer ?—had it raised the 
morality of the country ?—had it reduced 
the amount of rates? He was not aware 
that it had benefited any one, except 
the officers of the Unions, who absorbed a 


very considerable portion of the money 
which ought to be applied to the relief of 


thepoor. He thought it must be evident 
to the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham), 
that whatever evils existed under the old 
law, the New Poor Law had effected no 
improvernent; and he hoped the right 
hon, Gentleman and his Colleagues would 
turn their attention to the subject, and 
remove the administration of the Poor Law 
from the rule of the Commissioners. The 
law was daily becoming more unpopular 
mong all classes; it had long been obnao- 
xlousto the poor, and now it was becoming 
equally obnoxious to the ratepayers them- 
selves. He hoped some alteration might 
be made which would reconcile the poor 
to the operation of the law. 

Mr. Borthwick would not detain the 
House ionger than to state his reasons 
for voting for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Rochdale. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) had said to- 
hight—what he was in the habit of telling 
them when questions of this nature were 
under discussion—that, after all the la- 
bour and attention devoted to the subject 
by the hon. Member for Rochdale, he had 
hot said anything new. He would admit 
that the speeches of the right hon. Baro- 
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net and his Friends did not possess this 
characteristic ; for the grounds on which 
they defended this Jaw were most vari- 
able and diverse. He would remind the 
right hon. Baronet that truth was ever 
old, and altogether unchangeable, and 
that those who were her advocates—if 
really and truly her advocates—must re- 
peat the same things year after year. He 
hoped the right hon. Baronet would vote 
for this Motion ; he certainly ought to do 
so, and he would tell the right hon. Gen- 
tleman why. The right hon. Baronet as- 
serted that the old law did not work so 
well as the New Poor Law. Then, let 
them have the Report of the Committee 
proposed by his hon. Friend opposite, on 
the working of the simple old Poor Law 
in Rochdale; and let them compare the 
condition of that place with those districts 
of England where the New Poor Law had 
been introduced, and was in operation. 

Mr. Entwisle thought the petition of the 
inhabitants of Rochdale scarcely received 
proper respect when it was considered in 
so thin a House, and treated so lightly. 
He would give his support to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Rochdale; for 
the instances adduced in that House had 
fully evidenced the hardship of the Poor 
Law, and the horror with which it was 
regarded .by the great mass of the people. 
He would appeal to the right hon. Baro- 
net whether so strong a feeling of opposi- 
tion and dislike, exhibited by so large a 
proportion of the population, ought to 
be disregarded. 

The House divided :—Ayes 16; Noes 
59: Majority 43. 
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HARDSHIPS UNDER THE Income Tax, 
Mr. E. Ellice rose to put a question to 
the right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the operation of the 
Income Tax. A benevolent society for 
widows and orphans, established in Fife 
for more than a century, had been charged 
with the tax, although the income was 
very much below 150/. a year. It had 
appealed to the Commissioners, who dis 
missed the appeal, and confirmed the as- 
sessment, on the ground that the property 
of the society was not vested in Govern- 
ment securities. There was an exception, 
however, that persons receiving pensions 
under 150/. a year might obtain a return 
of the tax; but the truth was, that the 
pensions were, in some cases, not more 
than 5s. a year. He wished to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer this plain 
question—whether it were contemplated 
by Government that a society like this, 
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House adjourned at one o'clock. 
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founded for purely benevolent purposes, 
with an income of less than 150/. a year, 
should be subject to the tax ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that the case was a peculiar one. The 
Property Tax Act made an exception in 
favour of all enrolled friendly societies 
whose property was invested in public 
securities; but this voluntary association 
of Fife had invested its funds in lands and 
mortgages, so as to take it out of the ex- 
ception. Of course, upon such small 
fractional sums as the hon. Member had 
mentioned, it must be very difficult to 
obtain a return of the tax ; but within the 
last hour, he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had communicated with the Tax 
Department ; and he hoped that, even a8 
the law stood, it would be possible to 
grant the relief sought. 

Mr. 7’. Duncombe wished to call the 
attention of the right hon, Gentleman to 
what appeared to him a manifest injustices 
to which he trusted a remedy might be 
applied. The Department of Legacy Du- 
ties and the Assessments upon Incomes 
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were under the same Commissioners at 
Somerset House; and he would put this 
case. A person, six'y-four years old, had 
an annuity left him of 1,000/.; and in 
the market it would be worth 8,030/. 
The duty of 10 per cent. upon the annuity 
was 803/., which the party was allowed to 
pay in four years, at the rate of 2002. 15s. 
peranoum. His income was thus reduced 
to about 8901. a year; but, nevertheless, 
he was called upon to pay the Income 
Tax upon the whole 1,000J. a year, as if 
nodeduction had been made from it for 
legacy duty, This was palpably unjust ; 
and he should be glad to know if the 
tight hon. Gentleman was prepared to give 
instructions to the Commissioners to re- 
medy the injustice? He had another 
question to put, which he had no doubt 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
beready toanswer, During the last three 
years, since the passing of the Income 
Tax Act, there had been in the Office of 
the Stamps and Taxes, for the purpose of 
making the assessments, copies of the 
Bank of England dividend books, It had 
been always supposed, that these books 
were sacred, and that they were kept only 
at the Bank of England; that it was com- 


petent for the Board of Commissioners to 
obtain extracts from them; but that no 


copies were to be in their control. The 
fact that the Commissioners had such 
books, he believed, was not generally 
known ; nor was it known to the public, 
that some thirty or forty clerks had access 
to them, and could thereby ascertain what 
any individual possesed. There had been 
of late not a few instances of forgery ; and 
some curiosity had been excited on the 
point how the offenders came by their 
knowledge; in future, however, there 
would not be the same difficulty ; for if 
the books were open to the eyes of thirty 
or forty clerks, it was evident that means 
of information would be easily accessible. 
[“Order.”] He might not be strictly in 
order, but if he were not, he had only to 
wait till the next Motion, and then make 
his remarks. However, he would now 
only put his questions: first, as to the 
injustice in charging the Income Tax upon 
asum deducted for the legacy duty; and 
next, as to the copies of the Bank divi- 
dend books in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
gretted that the nature of the questions 
had not earlier been communicated to 
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him, as he would have taken care to be in 
possession of the facts. As to the first 
point, all he could do was to say that he 
would make the necessary inquiries. As 
to the inspection of the books uf the Bank 
he apprehended that the hon. Member was 
mistaken—that there was no copy in the 
hands of the Commissioners; but that 
when they wanted information a Bank 
clerk attended them, and supplied it by 
reference to the books. Qn this point, 
also, he would furnish himself with more 
precise information. 


Accipents In Coat Mines.] Mr, 
T. Duncombe referred to the petition he 
had presented yesterday from 3,000 col- 
liers of Durham, when he bad stated that 
he would ask for further information to- 
day. The petitioners complained of the 
bad ventilation of coal mines, in conse- 
quence of which so many fatal accidents 
had occurred. The right hon. Home 
Secretary had sent down Commissioners 
to investigate the causes of a recent and 
most calamitous event of the kind; and 
the petitioners were anxious to know whe- 
ther the attention of the Government had 
been directed to the subject, with a view 
to the introduction of a measure which 
may better secure the lives of persons 
employed in coal mines? If not, whe- 
ther they would object to the appointment 
of a Select Committee to take the matter 
into consideration, and make the neces- 
sary inquiries? The petitioners seemed 
to be of opinion that inspectors ought to 
be appointed who had no local interest. 

Sir J. Graham observed, that the disas- 
trous case to which the hon. Member had 
referred, appeared to Government to re- 
quire special investigation. Two men of 
science and reputation— Messrs. Faraday 
and Lyall — had, therefore, been sent 
down to make inquiries; and the hon. 
Member was probably aware, that they 
had made a Report in great detail as to 
the cause of the catastrophe—they had 
also suggested certain remedies. Copies 
of that Report had been sent down to the 
Lieutenants of counties in which coal 
mines existed, in order that they might be 
communicated to the coal-owners, and 
those coal-owners were invited to give any 
hints or information, Several objections 
had thus been stated, and reasons had 
been given why the proposed remedy 
would not be efficient or practicable. He 
had received within the last week three 
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Reports from the coal-owners of Tyne and 
Wear, suggesting remedies, and stating 
the reasons for the views they entertained 
as to some of the remedies which had 
been suggested by the Commissioners, and 
he had forwarded those Reports to Messrs. 
Faraday and Lyall. He could assure the 


hon. Member that the subject had received 
the anxious attention of the Government ; 
and if the hon. Member would, at a future 
period of the Session, inquire the result of 
the investigations, he should be glad to 
give him ali the information in his power. 


Smoke Pronipirion Briiy.] Mr. 
Mackinnon, after presenting petitions in 
favour of the Smoke Prohibition Bill, 
moved the second reading ; expressing a 
hope the House would allow the Bill to be 
read a second time, and take the discussion 
at a future stage. 

Mr. Hawes wished the Bill to be refer- 
red to a Select Committee. 

The Earl of Lincoln did not think that 
any advantage would be gained by taking 
the second reading then, and the discus- 
sion upon going into Committee. He 
had made inquiries as to the practicability 
of abating the nuisance complained of, 
and within the last few days he had re- 
ceived additional information on the sub- 
ject; but, nevertheless, he was not then 
prepared to enter into any particular con- 
sideration of the merits of the Bill. There 
was another reason why he wished the 
second reading to be adjourned. The 
House was aware that measures of a simi- 
lar nature were contemplated by the Go- 
vernment; and the subject of his hon. 
Friend’s Bill might be materially affected 
by the measures which the Government 
intended to propose. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped his hon. Friend 
would postpone the second reading of his 
Bill until after Easter. 

Mr. Muntz hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would take the noble Lord’s advice, and 
also that he would alter his Bill in some 
important particulars. It was absurd to 
attempt, by legislation, to put down a 
nuisance which was so small that it was 
necessary to have inspectors to find it 
out. 


Mr. Wakley said, the principle of the | 


Bill was universally approved of. Smoke 
was every where found to be a great nui- 
sance. It was quite notorious that it 
might be get rid of, and it was in the 
power of Parliament to accomplish so 
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desirable an object. He thought the best 
way of settling the matter satisfactori! 
was to refer the Bill to a Select Com. 
mittee. 

Sir R. Peel would suggest that hon, 
Members should read the Report of the 
last Committee, and then they would be 
able to judge if any further evidence was 
was required. The hon, Member for Fins. 
bury seemed to have spoken under the 
impression that there had been no Report, 
He understood there were two or three 
different modes of abating the nuisance, 

Mr. Bright said, there was a general 
feeling that the settlement of this question 
was a very easy matter. He thought that 
the perusal of the Report showed the 
extreme difficulty of legislation upon the 
subject. There was the greatest differ. 
ence of opinion as to the principle of the 
Bill, and no lawyer in Wesminster Hall 
could explain its meaning. He thought 
the House might employ itself much better 
than in this peddling legislation, which 
never could be attended with useful and 
permanent results. He trusted, therefore, 
that the hon. Member would withdraw 
this Bill, and turn his attention to some 
more useful project of legislation. 

Mr. Mackinnon was surprised to hear 
the observations that had fallen from the 
hon. Member who had just sat down ; and 
it was quite evident he was not aware 
that a local Bill, having the same enact- 
ments as this, had been adopted by Man- 
chester and Leeds. He believed there 
| could not bea second opinion that smoke 

was a nuisance which could very easily be 
abated. He should accede to the request 
/of his noble Friend, and postpone the 
| second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Cobden said, the hon. Member, in 
referring to the remarks made by his hon. 
: Friend the Member for Durham, had 
stated that similar provisions to those 
‘contained in his Bill were in force in 

Manchester. Now, he believed the Cor- 
| poration of that town had power to en- 
force similar provisions, but they had 
postponed enforcing them until the pre- 
sent month of March. His hon. Friend 
had formerly suggested to the hon, Mem- 
ber, and he would now repeat the sugges- 
tion, whether it might not be advisable to 
postpone this measure until the result of 
the experiment about to be made in Man- 
chester bad been ascertained. The people 
of Manchester were strongly in favour o 
putting down the smoke nuisance, and 
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the hon. Member would therefore find 
them ready to co-operate with him. 


Second reading postponed. 


Proverty Tax.] On the Order of 
the Day for the third reading of the Pro- 
perty Tax Bill being put, 

Mr. Wakley rose and said, that on a 
former occasion when the Property Tax 
was discussed, the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth had referred to some injustice which 
had been done by the Commissioners to 
the hon. Member for Oldham—he meant 
Mr. Fielden. Since then he had received 
a letter from the hon. Member on the sub- 
ject, and in order to make the case com- 
plete, he would read an extract from this 
letter to the House. The hon. Member 
stated that this year the same Commis- 
sioners, those who had treated him so 
severely before, had received a return from 
the firm to which the hon. Member be- 
longed for three years, ending December, 
1843, but the Commissioners were not 
satisfied with assessing them at 12,000/. 
profit as in the previous two years, for 
they had now doubled the amount, and 
sent them in a charge for 24,000/. The 
hon. Member added, — 


“T appealed against it in November last, 
and showed them a true statement in writing, 
which exhibits our loss at 24,000/. on the 
average of the three years, instead of a profit 
tv that amount. The Commissioners wished 
the case to stand over until after Easter, to 
which T assented ; but yet they have sent in 
and demanded the money.”’ 


Now, really the operation of a tax of that 
kind was calculated to create in the public 
mind the greatest possible discontent. 
Every person must feel the injustice of it, 
and though the Amendments which had 
been pressed on the House were rejected, 
he hoped the Commissioners residing 
in the country, who acted in this out- 
rageously unjust manner, would receive 
some intimation from head-quarters which 
would check them ia their course. No- 
thing could be more monstrous than this 
proceeding. Mr. Fielden had designated 
tas a robbery, a robbery under the sanc- 
tion of the law, but nevertheless a rob- 
bery; and if there were any parties who 
had any general control over those Com- 
Missioners, he trusted that some intima- 
"lon would be given to them which would 
check them from putting the law in prac- 
ce ina manner which must produce so 
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much dissatisfaction, because of its great 
injustice. 

General Johnson said, it was necessary 
that some alteration should be made in 
the law, because it was so oppressive that 
people in trade did not know what they 
were about. If persons did not know 
what they were worth, and if they offered 
to produce their books in case what they 
said was disputed, and a sum was still 
levied upon them at the will of the Com- 
missioners, those persons must give up 
their entire property to the will of the 
Commissioners. This was a most unjust 
and iniquitous proceeding towards his 
Colleague, who wasin a large way of 
business, and who was surcharged to an 
amount of 24,000/., when he had actually 
lost that sum. He knew the statement of 
his hon. Colleague to be perfectly true. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
never heard of the circumstances to which 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Fins- 
bury had adverted till that moment when 
he had heard the statement. He did not 
know how that case arose, and knowing no- 
thing of the circumstances, it was out of his 
power to satisfy the House with respect to 
it. But he knew this, that there was a 
power of bringing the case before the 
Commissioners of Somerset House, by an 
uppeal, of which Mr, Fielden might have 
availed himself, to correct the error of the 
Commissioners in the country. The case 
was, therefore, not without a remedy ; and 
he begged leave to point out that as the 
best remedy to which Mr. Fielden could 
have recourse to rectify the error of which 
he complained. There was an indepen- 
dent authority in the Commissioners in 
London to inquire into the circumstances, 
and to apply a remedy. 

Mr. Wakley, in explanation, said, that 
Mr. Fielden stated that he had appealed 
against this 24,000/. surcharge; and, 
he added, that the Commissioners wished 
the case to stand over until Easter, to 
which Mr. Fielden assented, and not- 
withstanding this they had demanded 
the amount. He made no general accusa- 
tion against the Commissioners, as he 
knew, in the metropolis, that they behaved 
with great forbearance, and between 70 
and 80 per cent. of the appeals had been 
allowed in his own district. 

Mr. Bernal said, the hon. Member for 
Finsbury had not complained of the absence 
of appeal from the local Commissioners ; 
but the case of the hon, Member for 
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Oldham was, that these Commissioners 
proposed that the case should stand over 
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of those individuals. To a certain extent 
there was an exemption from this rule; 


until after Easter, and, in the mean | namely, where children were supposed to 


time, sent another demand for the tax. 
Jt was certainly a case which demanded 
the attention of the superior authorities. 

Sir R, Peel said, that the Lords of the 
Treasury and the Commissioners of So- 
merset House were exceedingly desirous 
to obviate any inconvenience to which 
those who had to pay this tax might be 
exposed. If there were sufficient grounds 
for objection, the party on whom the 
demand was made might apply to two 
tribunals—the Special Commissioners and 
the Commissioners at Somerset House. 
He trusted that in the case of the hon. 
Member for Oldham, the Treasury would 
be able to afford redress. If he under- 
stood the hon. Member for Durham, he 
conceived that the Act gave no option of 
appeal from the local Commissioners. 
The Government had appointed the local 
Commissioners, because they thought that 
the appointment of Government officers 
would be less acceptable to the country. 
At the same time, it was possible that 
some individuals might have rendered 
themselves obnoxious in the particular dis- 
tricts in which they resided; but in such 
cases it was erroneous to suppose that 
there was no relief, for there was a power 
of appealing to another authority which 
could not be influenced by local preju- 
dice, and whose only desire was to do 
justice. 

Bill read a third time. 

Mr. Spooner then rose to complain of 
an evil in the operation of the tax, to 
which he thought a remedy might be 
adapted. The evil of which he com- 
plained arose from these words of the 
Act,— 

** And, whereas, by the said recited Act it 
is provided, in the first rule of Schedule D, 
relating to deductions, that no sum shall be set 
against or deducted from the profits or gains 
arising under that Schedule for any disburse- 
ments or expenses of maintenance of the par- 
ties, their families, or establishments.” 


As that clause was constructed (and he 
believed it was the only legal construction 
which could be put upon it) it had the 
effect, where the master of a family carried 
on a small business, were it a shop or a 
small manufactory, and employed in it 
members of his own family, he was not 
entitled to deduct the profits of that em- 
ployment or even the value of the labour 





be of an age to be able to take care of 
themselves. If they continued to work 
for their parents, and were really and boné 
Jide paid salaries, the amount of their sa. 
laries was exempt from the tax. But he 
complained that where the wife and the 
younger children were almost entirely oc. 
cupied in carrying on the business of a 
shop or manufactory, it was only fair and 
just that the persons who so employed 
them should have the same benefit and 
advantage of deducting the expense and 
value of their labour from the profit of it, 
as a man without family had who was ob- 
liged to employ this labour and pay for it, 
It was putting a man without family ina 
better situation than his neighbour. The 
remedy which he proposed was this ;—that 
the Commissioners should have a power 
to make such deductions from the returns 
of a man’s profits as should seem to them 
just. The present system created very 
great injury to individuals, and caused 
increasing objections to the inequalities 
of this tax. He was aware of the incon. 
venience of bringing forward the clauses 
he was about to propose on the third 
reading of the Bill; but, if he bad had 
the opportunity, he would have brought 
them forward in Committee. He knew 
he should be first met with the common- 
place objection, that the change he pro- 
posed would open the door for fraud? He 
would meet that with the commonplace 
answer, what was the use of all their ex- 
pensive machinery for the collection of 
the tax if it were not sufficient to enable 
them to do justice and prevent fraud? He 
considered that the way in which this 
clause was construed was contrary to the 
original intention of the Act. That Act 
had two objects—one was to lay a tax on 
the profits arising from the use of capital, 
and the other was to raise a tax from the 
produce of the labour of the individual. 
In the cases to which he was drawing at- 
tention the tax upon capital must be 
pretty nearly out of the question; the 
profit was made almost entirely by !0- 
dustry and labour. But in these cases 
the profit was not received from the labour 
of the individual, but from theaggregate la- 
bour of individuals ; and if they separated 
the labour of these individuals, they would 
find that not any one af them was subject 
to the tax. It was contrary to the spirit 
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and intention of the Act that they should 
classintoan aggregate the profits of several, 
and subject that aggregate to the tax. An- 
other objection which might be urged to 
what he proposed was—*‘ if we once begin 
to make alterations we shall find it im- 
possible to meet the number of applica- 
tions that will be made tous.” He thought 
there was nothing in that objection. They 
must be just; they had no business to be 
unjust in order to have speedy legislation. 
If more time were required, why had they 
not been called together earlier, in order 
to afford the time before the 5th of April 
for the necessary legislation? Let them 
not be told that because the 5th of April 
was at hand they must hasten through 
the business of legislation and do injustice. 
But this objection was gone from under 
the feet of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, because the applications were num- 
bered; he saw all that could be made on 
the Paper that night, and he therefore 
prayed that each might have that delibe- 
rate consideration which it required, and 
which he hoped the House would sanc- 
tion. There was one more objection 
which might be made to the clause which 
he was about to propose. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer need not be afraid that 
this alteration would in any way infringe 
on his principle of finance. The amount 
lost to the revenue would be trifling ; but 
the amount was very large to individuals, 
It made a difference of the whole tax to 
them, because it applied to them a prin- 
ciple which was erroneous. He hoped the 
House would give him credit for not bring- 
ing forward these objections in order to 
retard the measure. He felt that he was 
sent there to represent the interests of a 
gteat body of constituents, who onght not 
to be told that, because their number made 
them important, and not their rank or 
privileges, therefore the House of Com- 
mons ought not to notice them. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the first 
Clause of which he had given notice :— 


_ “Be it Enacted, that fromand after the pass- 
ing of this Act, whenever the person or per- 
Sons so liable to be charged under the said 
Schedule shall employ any member or mem- 
bers of his family in carrying on his trade or 
Profession, it shall be lawful to deduct such 
sum or sums of money as would have been a 
ar remuneration fur such employment if any 
other person had been so employed.” 


Mr, Muntz had great pleasure in se- 
Conding the Motion of his hon. Colleague. 
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He trusted that the Government would 
not consider that the proposed clause in- 
volved any principle contrary to the spirit 
of the original Bill. Hecould assure the 
House that though the alteration might 
not affect any large class in some districts 
of the country, it was of very considerable 
importance toa numerous body of small 
manufacturers among his constituents, who 
were in the habit of getting much of their 
work performed by the members of their 
own family without whose aid their business 
might be considered as absolutely profit- 
less. He trusted, therefore, that the 
House and the Government wouid not 
press upon the industrious and deserving 
class to whom he alluded, a tax which 
was unbearable by them. 

Clause read a first time. 

On the question that it be read a se- 
cond time, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he could assure his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Spooner), that he gave him full credit 
for the spirit in which he brought his 
Amendments before the House. He could 
also assure his hon. Friend, that he did 
not resist his Motion on any of the grounds 
which his hon. Friend had alluded to. He 
would not say that the House had not 
time to be just. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend that they had time, and that they 
ought to have time, to act justly towards 
all parties who had claims upon them. 
But he resisted the Motion, because he 
believed the law as it already stood could 
be administered without operating un- 
justly upon the classes alluded to by his 
hon. Friend. The proposition of his hon. 
Friend was, that persons assessed under 
Schedule D should be allowed to deduct 
from their profits a certain allowance for 
the maintenance of the members of their 
families who laboured for them. It was 
not allowed to any person assessed under 
the Income Tax to make deductions on 
account of the maintenance of his family. 
His hon. Friend admitted in the early part 
of his speech, that any person who em- 
ployed any members of his family, and 
paid them for the work which they did 
for him, had a right to claim exemption 
from the tax to the amount which he so 
paid away; and in those cases the law 
made no distinction as to whether the 
member of the family so paid resided with 
the head of the family or not. Therefore, 
when exemptions of this kind were re- 
quired, all that it was necessary to prove 
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was, that the payment so made was a 
bond fide transaction. His hon. Friend 
said that there would be nothing easier 
than for the Government officer to make 
a just allowance in favour of the owners of 
families who claimed exemption on ac- 
count of work done by their wives and 
younger children. But he would ask, was 
there anything that could make the tax 
more oppressive and injurious than giving 
the Commissioners such an inquisitorial 
power as that for which his hon. Friend 
contended ? It would be giving autho- 
rity to the Government officer to interfere 
with the domestic arrangements of fami- 
lies, and would no doubt be the source of 
much complaint and annoyance. As he 
was on his legs, his hon. Friend would 
perhaps allow him to refer to another 
clause of which he had given notice. 
That clause was in these words,— 
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“ And whereas, it is enacted by the said re- 
cited Act, that the rental or parts of rental of 
premises used for the purpose of trade may be 
allowed as a deduction from gains and profits ; 
be it enacted, that from and after the passing 
of this Act, a similar deduction shall be made 
for sums paid for poor rates and other paro- 
chial and local rates.” 


He had no hesitation in saying that under 
the Act as it originally stood, all rates on 
premises used for the purpose of trade 
were among the deductions to be allowed ; 
he therefore thought the second Clause of 
his hon. Friend quite unnecessary, and 
that it had been been brought forward 
under a mistake. With regard to the 
question immediately before the House, 
he should again repeat that he did not 
think the injustice of which his hon. 
Friend complained, was consistent with 
the spirit of the Act, and he could not 
therefore give his support to the clause 
proposed to be introduced. 

Mr. Spooner said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had misunderstood him. The 
rizht hon, Gentleman said that he (Mr. 
Spooner) proposed to introduce the tax- 
gatherer into every man’s dwelling to in- 
quire what part of his family was em- 
ployed by him or not. He (Mr. Spooner) 
had not made any such proposal. All he 
said was, that the Government officer had 
before him, at the time of appeal, the re- 
turns from all those engaged in the same 
trade within the same district, and that he 
therefore had the power of ascertaining 
by comparison what it would be just for 
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him to allow in any case. With regard to 
his 2nd Clause, he would not take y 
the time of the House with it after the de. 
claration of his right hon. Friend; but he 
could assure him that it was not a partial 
or a local, but a general, and he might 
say an universal mistake, that these local 
hurdens were not to be deducted. He 
himself had seen instructions from the 
Board to the Commissioners for general 
purposes, that they were not to allow for 
poor rates; that they were burdens not 
incident to trade; that they belonged to 
the poor, and varied according to the ex- 
tent of the demands upon them ; and that 
they were not payments absolutely neces. 
sary for the purposes of trade. He (Mr, 
Spooner) had made inquiries in two or 
three places out of his own district, and 
he found that rent was allowed for; but 
not poor rates or local burdens, because 
the Act of Parliament, by mentioning rent, 
was considered to exclude all other bur- 
dens which it did not mention, 

The House divided :—Ayes 39; Noes 
151: Majority 112. 
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Mr. Spooner then moved the following 
Clause— 

‘‘That from and after the passing of this 
Act, it shall be lawful for all persons charge- 
able under Schedules D and E, who may 
have effected, or may hereafter effect, any in- 
surance or insurances on their respective life 
or lives, to claim deduction from the amount 
of the annual premium paid for such insurance 
or insurances; and whenever such deduction 
so claimed shall reduce the net annual income 
below the sum of 150/., the parties so claiming 
shall be entitled to exemption from payment 
of Duty.” 

His object was to allow persons who, for 
the sake of a protection and provision for 
their families, were provident enough to 
insure their lives, the opportunity of de- 
ducting the premiums from the amount of 
their returns. Surely the House could 
not doubt it was their duty, in every way 
possible, to promote objects such as that 
of making provision for families. Those 
who depended on profits and on labour 
had no other way of doing that but by in- 
surance. He anticipated it would be 
made an objection that this clause ex- 
cluded persons whom it would be highly 
beneficial to admit within it, but in that 
he differed from what fell from the right 
hon. Baronet the other night. The right 
hon. Baronet asked why should clergy- 
men be excluded ? He (Mr, Spooner) de- 
nied that the clause did exclude clergy 
men. Only those clergymen would be 
excluded who received an income from 
tithes, whom it was impracticable to in- 
clude. His object was to obtain that 
which was practicable; he asked that 
which he was perfectly sure could easily 
be done. It might be asked why he took 
this one way of providing for a family, 
and what difference there was between an 
annual insurance and an annual invest- 
ment of a certain sum in any other way ? 
He answered, that when a man insured 
his life, he put it practically beyond his 
control to apply the premiums when once 
paid to any other object; on the other 
hand, if an investment were annually 
made, the money might be taken out, or 
the mode of investment changed. But ano- 
ther objection might be urged—that per- 
sons might insure on a large scale, and by 
getting large profits by that means, might 
get off from paying the tax for it under 
this clause. But when it was considered 
that the interest obtained by insuring for 
twenty years, except in one or two offices, 
was very small, he did not think this ob- 
2B 
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jection would go very far. His object 
was, that persons insuring against risk 
should be allowed to deduct the amount. 
He denied that the adoption of the prin- 
ciple he contended for would open a door 
to fraud; at the same time it would not 
materially decrease the revenue, inasmuch 
as the amount so deducted would make a 
very small difference in the sum total. All 
he asked was, that those who made their 
returns under Schedules D and E, and 
clerical and professional annuitants, might 
be permitted to deduct the amount of the 
annual premium paid upon insurances for 
their lives; and as they already paid a 
tax upon the insurance, he conceived 
they had on that ground an increased 
claim to consideration. 

Lord J. Manners seconded the propo- 
sition of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, because he was anxious to see an 
Income Tax made as equitable as pos- 
sible. He thought it would be most un- 
fair to tax that man to the whole extent 
of his income who depends for the sub- 
sistence of himself and his family upon 
his physical or mental exertions, and 
who, if he be a prudent or right-thinking 
father of a family, would endeavour to 
provide for that family by an insurance 
upon his life. Whether they viewed the 
proposition as an act of mere justice to a 
large class of deserving individuals, or, as 
a wise and paternal government ought to 
look at it—as a measure calculated to en- 
courage life insurance, he thought it 
could only be considered as a wise and 
prudent step to effect such a result. He 
hoped that the House would sanction the 
principle involved in this clause. 


Clause brought up and read a first 
time. 


Upon the question that it be read a se- 
cond time, 

Mr. Warburton said, he thought the 
same objections held good against this 
proposition of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham as those he had made ona 
former evening to the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Oxford. It appeared to 
him that the principle involved in the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Oxford 
and the hon. Member for Birmingham 
was precisely the same. The principle, 
no doubt, appeared at first sight to be 
fair; but when they came to examine it, or 
carry it into effect, it was really most un- 
fair and complicated. He considered that 
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it was quite impossible to carry such a 
proposition into effect. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
anxious to state the grounds upon which 
he objected to a proposition that appeared 
to have a benevolent regard to the in- 
terests of a large class of people. The 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
Spooner) was, that a deduction should be 
allowed to a particular class upon account 
of insurances on their lives, and he stated 
it was founded upon a benevolent prin- 
ciple; but the hon. Member did not ac- 
curately see the bearing of his own propo- 
sition, In the first instance he (Mr, 
Spooner) limited the advantages he pro- 
posed to give to a very small portion of 
those who paid equally the burden of the 
Income Tax. Heconfined them to classes 
D and E, viz., to persons embarked in 
trade and professions, or engaged in Go- 
vernment offices, paying a proportion of 
Income Tax of 1,700,000/., contradistin- 
guished from 3,500,000/. paid by the 
other classes whom the hon. Member ex- 
cluded from his proposed benefit. The 
hon. Member excluded all that part of the 
clergy who received their incomes from 
tithe, or the commutation of tithe; and 
yet if there was one class of society more 
than another entitled to have a deduc- 
tion upon account of an arrangement of 
this sort, it should be that very class, 
There were many other persons, of other 
classes, upon whose part an insurance on 
their lives might equally be a prudent 
arrangement, to whom, if he were to en- 
courage exemption, he should give it. For 
instance, the holders of leases for limited 
periods; for a person of this class, a man 
of common prudence, would, if he looked 
for a renewal of his lease, calculate upon 
a life insurance to secure the fine upon 
which the renewal could be obtained. 
There were other modes besides life in- 
surance by which prudent men of this and 
the several other classes made provision 
for their families. A man might act ao 
equally prudent part by annually investing 
a particular amount of money in the funds, 
or in any other property, which making a 
larger return than the funds, might be 
essentially useful to those who were to 
come after him; yet the hon. Gentleman 
was obliged, because he could not get at 
that fact, to exclude this man who, with a 
very prudent economy, made a provision 
for his family without having recourse 10 
insurance. He would take another case 
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still harder. A man engaged in any of 
these professions had an uninsurable life 
—that was to say, be had some latent 
disorder which, though not immediately 
fatal, was of such a nature that the in- 
surance offices would not allow him to 
make that kind of provision for his family. 
What was his situation? Why, he was 
obliged annually to lay by a sum of mo- 
ney, not in the same, but in a greater 
proportion, as a man who had insured his 
life in order to guard against the contin- 
gency of death, which, in his case, if not 
immediately probable, was possible in a 
limited period. That man was certainly 
without exemption, though sacrificing a 
great portion of his income; yet, from the 
necessity of the case, you were obliged to 
exclude him from the benefit of his vir- 
tuous and prudent economy. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Spooner) laboured under a 
mistake, if he imagined that the insurance 
of lives was always a proof of provident 
care on the part of the man who made the 
insurance, That was by no means the case, 
Insurances of this description very fre. 
quently were not for the whole life. Very 
often they were mere securities for money 
lent, which the individual insuring could 
not borrow under any other circum. 
stances. An extravagant man, for ex- 
ample, having exhausted every other spe- 
cies of credit, might resort to this as the 
only mode he could contrive for acquiring 
the means of supporting his extravagance ; 
and therefore the House could by no 
means be sure that in agreeing to the 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman, they 
would be encouraging what was virtuous 
and prudent. Another objection would 
show how easily a fraud might be com- 
mitted. Insurance offices would allow 
you to insure your life for a limited num- 
ber of years. Under this sort of contract, 
at the end of the period of years, you were 
to receive the specific sum which was the 
Value of the annual premium, with a cer- 
tain amount of interest upon it. What 
was there to prevent a man from insuring 
his life for three years upon these terms, 
and at the end of the period receiving back 
the sacrifice he had made daring the time 
when the Income Tax was in force? The 
hon. Gentleman said, there was no in- 
ducement fcr fraud in his proposal ; but 
the fact was, it would offer the strongest 
inducements to the man with 170J. a-year 
thus to spend 20/. annually, by which he 
Would save 4/, 10s, per annum. It there. 
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fore held out a premium to such a man for 
insuring his life, so as to make an imme- 
diate deduction from his income, retain- 
ing the whole advantage to himself of its 
producing a subsequent income exactly 
equal to the amount of the tax he would 
be exempt from paying. He believed he 
had stated enough to show that the Motion 
of the hon. Member was objectionable, 
and, upon the whole, he recommended the 
House not to adopt it. 

Mr. Hawes remarked, that the injustice 
pointed out by the hon. Member for Ken- 
dal (Mr. Warburton) could be overcome 
in no other way than by rendering the 
Income Tax permanent. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford said it 
was not to be regarded as permanent ; to 
which his hon. Friend (Mr. Warburton) 
very properly replied, “* Let us deal with 
it as a permanent measure, and adjust the 
different degrees of annuitants to it.” 
Surely the House were not to be deterred 
from doing justice because the tax was one 
nominally for three years only. It was 
nominally for three years in 1842; it was 
nominally for three years in 1845; and it 
would be nominally for three years in 
1848; so that, in point of fact, it must be 
regarded as permanent. With regard to 
insurances for three years, the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer) seemed to apprehend fraud ; but 
he should recollect what powers were 
given to the Commissioners to enforce this 
odious and infamous tax—a tax that could 
only be made just in proportion as power 
was given to the Commissioners to decide 
the cases before them according to equity 
and justice. 

Mr. Aglionby expressed his belief that, 
whether the Income Tax were permanent 
or temporary, it would be unjust to make 
the exemption now sought. The Motion 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Spooner) had on the face of it some- 
thing extremely plausible; but it seemed 
to him that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had completely answered all the 
points the hon. Member had urged. 
Whether the tax were temporary or per- 
manent, he thought they ought not to 
allow a person who made a provision for 
his family in one way to evade its opera- 
tion, while a person who made that pro- 
vision in another way was subject to it. 
A person who had an income of 2501. or 
300/. a-year, might go to an insurance 
office and insure his life to the whole 
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amount above 150/., and so evade the tax. 
He believed there was an insurance office 
which, if you insured bond fide for 2,0001. 
for the whole term of life, would at any 
time allow the insurer, should he wish to 
withdraw, nearly the full value of the pre- 
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miums he had paid. 


He therefore felt it 


his duty to oppose the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham. 

Mr. Spooner said, the hon. Member 
would find on inquiry that a person who 
so withdrew an insurance would obtain a 
very poor return for the premiums he had 


paid. 


The House divided—Ayes 26; Noes 


87: Majority 61. 
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Sutton, hon, H. M, 
Thesiger, Sir F, 
Trelawny, J. S, 
Trotter J. 
Vivian, J. FE. 
Wakley, T. 
Wall, C. B. 
Warburton, H, 
Wood, Col. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. §, 
Yorke, hon. E, T. 
TELLERS, 
Young, J. 
Baring, H. 


McNeill, D. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, C. W. 
Morgan, O. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Pakington, J.S. 
Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hon, Sir R. 
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Mr. Spooner said, after this division he 
would withdraw the 4th Clause of which 
he had given notice. 

Mr. Wakley said, this Bill professed to 
be a measure for levying a tax upon in- 
come, and by the Amendment of which he 
had given notice he wished to relieve 
parties from a tax upon losses. Some 
landlords complained that they received 
no rents for their property, in consequence 
of the tenants becoming bankrupt or in- 
solvent, or absconding, and that in many 
cases their property was much injured by 
such tenants; and they desired that the 
Commissioners for general purposes should 
be empowered, on proof of such facts, to 
relieve the landlords from payment of the 
Income Tax upon these losses. This was 
so just a proposal that he thought it 
could not be objected to ; although it had 
been urged that, because this Bill was to 
continue in operation only for three years, 
the tax ought to be endured without mo- 
dification. But suppose a medical prac- 
titioner were to apply a large blister to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and say, 
“Oh, never mind it—it will only last for 
three years,”—would the right hon, Gen- 
tieman consider that a sound argument for 
such an infliction? He could assure the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment that the people out of doors fully 
expected that this tax would have ceased 
at the end of the three years. He was 
bound to say that no question could have 
been brought before the House in a more 
statesmanlike manner than was the pro- 
posal of this tax by the right hon. Baronet, 
and the question was left to the determine 
ation of the House. He had supported 
the general proposition; and if there should 
be a division on the third reading of the 
Bill, he would vote in its favour, for he 
thought the right hon, Baronet’s proposal 
was for tke advantage of the country, But 
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he could assure the right hon. Baronet 
that the fact of his having opposed every 
amendment that had been brought for- 
ward would prevent the continuance of 
this tax in its present form beyond the 
next three years; for he believed such 
strong and general hostility would be 
manifested to the measure, that it would 
be utterly impossible to continue it 
without alteration. He had always stated 
his approval of a Property Tax upon 
a sliding-scale, and he would also sup. 
port an Income Tax upon a sliding- 
scale; but he considered that in the case 
he had now brought before the House, 
where parties sustained severe losses 
through dishonest tenants, they were jus- 
tified in requesting that permission and 
power might be given to the Commissioners 
for general purposes to remit the tax when 
proof of loss was given. He therefore 
moved that the following clause be added 
to the Bill :-— 


“ And whereas doubts have arisen whether 
the landlord for the time being of premises 
charged under Schedule A is liable to the Duty 
charged on the said premises under the said 
last mentioned Schedule, whether the said 
landlord shall or shall not have received 
the rent in respect of the said premises ; 
Beit Enacted, and it is hereby Enacted, that it 
shall and may be lawful for the Commissioners 
for General Purposes, acting for the district in 
which the said premises are situated, on ap- 
peal to them made for that purpose by the said 
landlord or his agent, to discharge the said 
assessment, or such portion thereof, at the 
rate of 7d. in the pound, on such amount of 
tent as the said landlord shall prove to their 
satisfaction he has wholly lost, and has not 
been able and is not likely to recover in re- 
spect of the said premises, and on which he 
would have been liable to pay the said Duty, 
byway of deduction, in case the occupier for 
the time being, or any other person for him, 
had paid the said rent.” 


General Johnson seconded the Motion. 

Clause brought up and read a first time. 
_ On the question that it be read a second 
time, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
obliged to the hon. Member for Finsbury 
for having answered the question of the 
hon, Member for Lambeth (Mr. Hawes) 
as to the perpetuity of this tax. The de- 
claration of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Wakley), that the tax would not last be- 
Yond the period of three years could not 
fail to be satisfactory to the hon. Member 
for Lambeth. But he must be as hard- 
hearted with regard to the Amendment of 
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the hon. Member for Finsbury as he had 
been with reference to those proposed by 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Spooner). He did 
not mean to say that individual cases of 
hardship might not occur in consequence 
of the loss sustained through dishonest 
tenants; but, on the other hand, the hon. 
Member for Finsbury must perceive that 
any general permission to the Commis- 
sioners for general purposes to allow de- 
ductions in such cases, would lead to a 
great deal of fraud. It frequently hap- 
pened, though a tenant might remove 
from a House without paying rent, it 
might be recovered subsequently; and 
the Commissioners would have great diffi- 
culty in ascertaining where actual loss had 
been sustained. By the adoption of the 
hon. Gentleman’s proposal, he conceived, 
they might prevent the landlords from 
exercising due vigilance and instituting 
proper inquiries as to the character of 
their tenants. The hon. Member for 
Finsbury had characteristically asked him 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) whe- 
ther he would like to have a blister upon 
him for three years. He could assure the 
hon. Member he would take care not to 
allow him to keep a blister upon him for 
three days; and if he were a landlord he 
would take care that his tenants did not 
abscond without paying their rent. 

Mr. Wakley said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed disposed to exercise more 
caution than the people, for they had got 
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| the blister fixed upon them, and they must 


endure it. He (Mr. Wakley) felt it was 
useless to press the Amendment to a divi- 
sion, and therefore he would not give the 
House the trouble of dividing. 

Motion negatived. 

Mr. Forster moved the Clause of which 
he had given notice :— 

“And whereas all persons, corporations, 
and companies, carrying on any mines of lead, 
tin, coal, copper, iron, or other undertakings 
of the like nature, are now chargeable under 
ScheduleA; BeitEnacted, That from and after 
the passing of this Act the said persons, cor- 
porations, or companies so chargeable in re- 
spect of all such undertakings, shall be asses- 


'sed for the same under Schedule D, in like 


manner, and with the same option of privacy, 
as other persons, corporations, or companies 
chargeable under that Schedule.” 


He considered that the Property and In. 
come Tax under certain modifications was 
one of the best systems of taxation that 
could be adopted ; and the Amendment he 
now proposed would have the effect of 
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removing one objectionable feature in the 
existing measure. As that Amendment, 
if adopted, would not lessen the produce 
of the tax, he could not see on what 
grounds the Government could oppose 
it. Trades and manufactures were as- 
sessed under Schedule D, and it was pro- 
vided that persons assessed under that 
schedule might make a private return 
to the Commissioners under seal. This 
provision materially lessened the inqui- 
sitorial nature of the tax. But mines 
and other subsoil undertakings were as- 
sessed under Schedule A, and persons as- 
sessed under that schedule were deprived 
of the advantage of making private returns. 
But why should a favour be extended to 
one class of traders which was refused to 
another? If secrecy was necessary in one 
case, surely it was equally necessary in 
the other. Indeed, with respect to mines 
and similar undertakings, secrecy was es- 
pecially necessary. He was acquainted 
with the case of some mining establish- 
ments where the clerks in those establish- 
ments were the assessors under the In- 
come Tax, the tailors and shoemakers in 
the adjoining villages being the collectors ; 
and to such persons all the affairs of the 
concerns were necessarily revealed. He 
thought that, unless the Government 
wished to render this measure as offensive 
as possible, they could not object to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. Rice seconded the Motion. 

Clause brought up and read a first 
time. 

On the question that it be read a se- 
cond time, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that taking the example of the antecedent 
Act, in 1842, he placed the mines in the 
same position as they then occupied in 
the measure now proposed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. And it had been 
suggested to him by parties connected 
with mines that they should be placed in 
Schedule A, because that would give 
them longer time to calculate the ave- 
rages. He had not heard a single com- 
plaint on the subject. 

Motion negatived. 

Sir R. H. Inglis would not have troubled 
the House on the present occasion, and he 
would only trouble it for a very few mi- 
nutes, if he did not feel desirous of calling 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
to the Clause of which he had given no- 
tice, not so much with a view to their 





now conceding its principles, as with the 
view of their conceding it before they 
should bring before the House in another 
Session a proposition for the renewal of 
the Property and Income Tax. If we 
were now unhappily engaged in war he 
would not for one moment endeavour to 
oppose any obstacle to the complete carry. 
ing out of this measure ; but happily this 
country was not at present engaged in 
war. Again, if the measure were to be 
temporary only, he would not, under any 
circumstances, desire a reconsideration of 
it; but every day's experience unfortu. 
nately led them more and more to believe 
that the operation of the measure was not 
to be limited to the three years in question, 
but was likely to be perpetual. Every 
day’s experience satisfied him, and the 
statements of his right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Government, and of his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, led him to the perfect convic- 
tion, that the tax was to be a perma- 
nent one. Under such circumstances, he 
was desirous of attempting to make it, even 
for its professed existence of three years, 
more tolerable than at present proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government. The propo- 
sition he was about to bring under the 
notice of the House rested on the same 
ground of equity on which the great ex- 
emption under the existing law was founded. 
Three years ago his right hon. Friend (Sir 
R. Peel) said he considered that an income 
under 150/. a year ought to be exempt 
from the tax. There were many instances 
in which persons in receipt of 1501. a year 
might by fraud evade payment of the pre- 
sent Income Tax ; for instance, parties in 
receipt of an income a little above 150) 
might desire that that income should be 
reduced by their employers in such a way 
as tu cause them to be exempted from the 
operation of the tax. A person having 
nominal salary of 150/. a year might, in 
order to evade the tax, cause it to be re- 
duced to 149/., and thus save 3/. 10s.a 
year. He, therefore, wished his countrymen 
to be relieved from a position which either 
held out inducements to the perpetration of 
fraud, or from that distress which, he be- 
lieved, great numbers in other cases sus 
tained. He could not conceal from himself 
that the alterations in the prices of the neces- 
saries of life made by the Tariff did not 9 
much affect those having incomes under 
1501. a year, or even 300/., 400/., or 500h 
a year; it affected more immediately those 
having incomes of 15,000/. and upwards, 
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who did not care so much for its operation. 
The Property Tax, therefore, bore heavily 
on the classes who were not much bene- 
fited by the alterations in the Tariff. But 
jt was said the proposition he (Sir R. 
Inglis) suggested was impracticable, and 
that, even if practicable, it would be 
ruinously injurious. But his right hon. 
Friend (Sir R. Peel) had not stated any 
specific grounds on which the impractica- 
bility of the proposition could be proved. 
He (Sir R. Inglis) was of opinion that the 
proposition was one which was perfectly 
practicable. Supposing a person was as- 
sessed for a given sum in 1844, all that 
would be requisite, in order to carry out 
his proposition, would be to reduce the 
assessment of that individual by the sum 
of 4/.10s. [Sir &. Peel: The individual 
is not assessed.] In some cases persons 
were not assessed, but he knew that in 
many cases they were. And in cases where 
persons were assessed it would only be ne- 
cessary to deduct the sum of 4/. 10s. from 
the assessment. But it was said that the 


adoption of the proposition, even if it were 
practicable, would be ruinously injurious, 
as a million of money at least would there- 
by be lost to the revenue. In order to meet 
that objection, though he conceived the 


supposed amount of loss was greatly over- 
stated, he intended to modify the proposi- 
tion of which he had given notice by limit- 
ing its operation to those classes who might 
be considered previously open to the evils 
of the present system. He had been told that 
the former proposition would, if carried, 
have the effect of relieving the Marquesses 
of Stafford and the Dukes of Buccleuch, 
as well as the classes he was particularly 
anxious should be relieved. He (Sir R. 
Inglis) did not regard the argument as 
conclusive; but the objection would not 
apply to the proposition he would now 
submit to the House. The proposition was, 
“ Provided always, that the said rates and 
duties shall not be assessed or taken upon 
any income whatever under the amount of 
500/., except in respect to the sum by which 
such income shall exceed the sum of 150/.” 
He believed that there were numbers of 
clerks and other persons to whom the adop- 
tion of this proposition would afford great 
relief. He believed such persons were 
ranked by many thousands. ‘They had sta- 
tistical information which would bear out 
his statement. With respect to the clergy, 
the adoption of this clause would give re- 
lief to an immense portion of those who 
held benefices in England. It was a matter 
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of fact, that there were upwards of 5,000 
benefices varying in value from 1502. to 
500/. But he was told that there were 
200,000 persons who paid the tax. Very 
well; the results of the appeals ought to 
be considered some criterion as to the 
number of those who paid. There had 
been about 82,000 claims for exemption, 
and of those there were 75,500 claims 
which were granted. Therefore he thought 
that 200,000 was not the number that 
could claim exemption from payment of 
the tax, supposing the proposition he made 
was adopted. He knew what would be 
the result of dividing the House upon it, 
but he should consider it his duty to do so; 
| for he was of opinion that the clause would 
| be eminently conducive to the welfare and 
— of a great number of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. On these grounds he 
begged leave to move the insertion of the 
words which he had mentioned at the end 
of the first Clause under the consideration 
of the House. 

On the question that these words be in- 
serted, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought that the proposition made by his 
hon. Friend (Sir R. Inglis) would, if 
adopted, lead to a greater degree of eva- 
sion and fraud than took place at present, 
and was liable to all the objections that had 
been urged against his hon. Friend’s former 
Motion. In the first place, the hon. Ba- 
ronet said, “ You know the exact income 
of every man, and can make a deduction 
of 47. 10s. for the sum of 1501.” But 
that was precisely at variance with the 
principles of this tax. They did not know 
the income of every man. The principle 
referred to by his hon. Friend was with 
one consent abandoned, as leading, not 
only to evasion and fraud, but to a mul- 
tiplication of oaths, which was considered 
objectionable. It would be difficult to 
deduct 1501. from the income of a man, 
when they did not know what that income 
was. His hon. Friend stated that a per- 
son having 1501. a year might escape 
payment of the tax (by causing his in- 
come to be reduced by 1/.), while another 
person having 1511, a year, would have 
to pay the tax. And his hon. Friend 
said, ‘‘ Can anything be so monstrous, or 
hold out a greater inducement to fraud ?” 
But what was the proposition of his hon. 
Friend? He said, that the man having 
an income under 500/. a year should be 
entitled to deduct 41. 10s., the sum pay- 
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able on 1501. But the man having 5001. 
a year would be altogether excluded from 
such an advantage. Therefore, it would 
be worth his while to give up 3/. or 41. a 
year, in order to secure himself in the full 
benefit of his hon. Friend’s proposition. 
It would be very difficult to ascertain the 
incomes of individuals in many cases. 
Persons might derive income from various 
sources, 4 might have an income from 
Jand under 500/., and he might have an 
income of a totally different character 
from another source, for instance, from a 
railway: but they might have no possi- 
bility of bringing these incomes together, 
His landed estate might be in Yorkshire ; 
and the railway, the other source of his 
income, might be in Sussex. The adop- 
tion of his hon. Friend’s proposition would 
undoubtedly lead to a very general in- 
fraction of the Revenue. His hon. Friend 
said, he was of opinion that the loss that 
would accrue to the Revenue, if his pro- 
position was carried, had been overstated. 
But he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
felt satisfied that the loss to the Revenue, 
judging from the great number of persons 
who paid the tax under Schedule D alone, 
would be very great. If they adopted 
this proposition, they would find it utterly 
impossible to guard themselves against 
fraud of the worst description ; they would 
impair the Revenue, and attempt to do 
that which would be found impracticable, 

The House divided :—Ayes 25; Noes 
59: Majority 34. ; 


List of the Ayes. 


Barnard, E, G. Packe, C. W. 
Borthwick, P. Plumptre, J. P. 
Bowring, Dr. Plumridge, Capt. 
Brotherton, J. Rice, E. R. 
Busfeild, W. Rumbold, C. E. 
Curteis, H. B. Sibthorp, Col. 
Dick, Q. Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Hawes, B. Wakley, T. 

Hill, Lord M. Wawn, J. T. 
Johnson, Gen. Williams, W. 
Martin, J. Wodehouse, FE. 
Morris, D. TELLERS, 
Muntz, G. F. Inglis, Sir R, H, 
Napier, Sir C. Spooner, R. 


List of the Noes. 


Aglionby, H. A, 
Arkwright, G, 
Baillie, Col. 
Baldwin, B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Boldero, H, G, 


Bowes, J. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Broadley, H. 
Bruges, W.H. L. 
Buckley, E, 
Cardwell, E. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
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Lennox, 'Lord A, 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Mackenzie, T. 
McGeachy, F, A, 
McNeill, D. 
Martin, C, W, 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Peel, rt. hn. Sir R, 
Peel, J. 
Pringle, A. 
Round, J. 
Smith, rt. hn. T. B.C, 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stewart, J. 
Sutton, hon. H, M. 
Thessiger, Sir F. 
Trotter, J. 
Warburton, H. 
Wortley, hon. J. S, 
Yorke, hon. E., T, 
TELLERS. 
Young, J. 
Baring, H. 


Clay, Sir W. 

Clerk, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Damer, hon, Col, 
Darby, G. 
D’Eyncourt, rt.-hon.C, 
Dickinson,‘F. 1. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Fscott, B. 

Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Forster, M. 
Fremantle, rt.hn.SirT. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Goulburn, rt. hn. H. 
Graham, rt. bn, Sir J. 
Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Herbert, rt. hn. S. 
Hope, hon. C. 

Hope, G. W. 

Hutt, W. 

Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 


On the question that the Bill do pass, 


Sir W. Clay could not allow the Bill 
to pass that stage without again express- 
ing his opinion with respect to it. He 
thought that any advantages which were 
offered to the country by the other mea- 
sures of the right hon. Baronet were pur- 
chased at too high a price by the payment 
of the Income Tax. The objections which 
were made to the injustice and inequality 
of this direct taxation in its operation by 
several hon. Members, had been answered 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite in 
a manner which did not go to prove that 
the causes of objection were not real and 
substantial. What was said in reply to 
the objections to which he alluded? It 
was, forscoth, said that the hardships 
which were stated as likely to result from 
the tax were very severe, but that worse 
hardships could be pointed to by the Go- 
vernment, and that it was impossible to 
touch them without superinducing other 
evils. That was the description of answer 
which had been given to the statements 
of hon. Members who objected to the un- 
equal pressure of this tax. Indirect taxation 
had the advantage of enabling a man to 
regulate to a certain extent the propor- 
tion of the burden to which he should 
submit himself; for by lessening his con- 
sumption of those articles which placed 
him most directly under the operation of 
this description of taxation, he could by 
his own act lessen the amount of it which 
he was to pay. The assessed taxes on 
carriages, horses, and such luxuries had 
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rather a tendency to diminish a man’s 
power of expenditure ; but the effect of 
a Property Tax was quite the contrary, 
for its tendency was to diminish his power 
of saving; it was, in fact, a tax on pru- 
dence. It was a most unjust and unwise 
principle to lay a tax upon prudence, and 
there could not be a more vulgar error 
than to suppose that it was good to tax 
the miser. The miser was the greatest 
benefactor to society; he was the man 
who carried out all our improvements; 
it was not by the man who kept the 
best fox-hounds, or the largest num- 
ber of carriages and horses, that the 
railroads and canals of this country 
were made, but by the man who did not 
spend his income, Another great ob- 
jection to this tax was not extending it 
to Ireland. He could not allow this Bill 
to pass without expressing his objection to 
it as one dangerous in principle. 

Sir R. Peel said: I am really much 
obliged to the hon. Gentleman for the 
manner in which he has expressed his 
opinion upon this question. The hon. 


Gentleman must see that his observations 
cannot result in any great good; yet he has 
put on record his parting malediction, as 


it were, of this Bill. I will not now enter 
into the question whether direct taxation 
is preferable to indirect taxation. I be- 
lieve it would be extremely difficult to lay 
down any positive theory in the abstract, 
for I think that the question, whether 
direct taxation is preferable to indirect 
taxation, very much, and materially in- 
deed, depends upon the circumstances of 
the country. If a country were heavily 
taxed, and the taxation pressed very griev- 
ously upon the industry of the country, 
and controlled the spirit of enterprise and 
commerce, and if in that same country 
property was entirely untaxed, I should 
think then that a direct taxation upon 
property might be preferable to a tax upon 
income. We must know, however, the 
exact position of the country, the amount 
of taxation, the way in which it presses, 
and how it affects particular classes, be- 
fore we can properly discuss the question 
whether direct taxation is preferable to 
indirect taxation. But I feel that if you 
are to have a tax at all upon property, it 
ought to be a tax upon income, and not 
Upon accumulated property. I think no- 
thing could be more mischievous in every 
Way than a tax upon accumulated profits 
~hothing, 1 think, could be a more dan- 
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gerous precedent. What is the great 
main-spring of industry—what is it that 
induces men to spend their days and 
nights in toil but the hope of accumu- 
lating property? It may not be a very 
noble aspiration, or a very worthy object 
to toil for; but Dr. Johnson said, ‘* Very 
few men are more innocently employed 
than in the accumulation of property.” If 
men are to be told that their realized 
profits are to form the only means of 
taxation, you do more to paralyze honest 
industry and honourable exertion — you 
are holding out greater temptation for 
men -to transfer their capital and their 
labour to other countries, than you could 
possibly do by any other means. Then, 
you will find that a tax on accumulated 
property will produce very little; that 
those who can transfer their property to 
other countries will do so, and you will 
lose more than can well be imagined 
by diminishing the great inducement to 
industry and accumulation of wealth ; 
you will find that your fiscal specula- 
tions will not succeed in a pecuniary 
point of view. You will then go per- 
haps one step further, and tax the man 
with a million capital at a higher degree 
than the man with 3,000. or 4,0002., 
and numerous difficulties must arise from 
your admission of this dangerous prece- 
dent, plausible as it may at first sight 
appear. When direct taxation is acknow- 
ledged, I hope that the House will go to 
no other principle than that of taxation 
upon income — not inquiring into the 
source of that income— but simply dis- 
tingushing it from realized property. The 
hon. Gentleman says, that we might 
have proposed something better than 
this tax— something that should have 
been free from all the objections attaching 
to this. It is all very well to say that 
something better could have been pro- 
posed ; but if the hon. Gentleman sat on 
this Bench, he would perhaps find it more 
difficult to act than to talk. The hon. 
Gentleman says, ‘‘ Why don’t you extend 
the tax to Ireland?” I wish the hon. 
Gentleman would try what tax it would 
be advisable to extend to Ireland. Look, 
for example, at the soap tax. I am not 
prepared to say that good arguments 
might not be found for extending ‘that 
tax to Ireland, and placing it on the same 
footing as corn ; but when we contemplate 
what would be the consequence of the in- 
troduction of the soap tax into that part 
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of the country, where we wish, beyond a 
doubt, to encourage in a high degree those 
habits which would lead to a great con- 
sumption of soap, I think that we should 
find good reasons for not for the first 
time subjecting Ireland to the soap tax. 
The necessity for the imposition of some 
tax or other to raise a sufficient sum for 
the exigencies of the country has not 
been denied. We have tried this experi- 
ment, and the country seems to be of 
opinion that this is a time when the In- 
come Tax ought to be imposed. The 
country is not scared by the idea of any 
difference between realized and realizing 
profits—it is not scared by the idea of 
substituting direct for indirect taxation ; 
and | believe that the affluent persons of 
this Kingdom, whether belonging to the 
agricultural, manufacturing, or commer- 
cial classes, are willing to subject them- 
selves to this continued burden, that they 
may try this great experiment for improv- 
ing the condition of the people. I feel 
that the objections to this tax are of a 
strong nature; but—and I say it is an 
honour to this country—but I believe 
that the reason why the tax is not more 
generally opposed is, that it is one which 
may cause a certaia commutation of tax- 
ation which may favour the interests of 
those who stand most in need of help. I 
must again thank the hon, Gentleman for 
the manner in which he has urged his ob- 
jections to the Bill; but I do not wish to 
extend the discussion or to anticipate the 
debate which may arise upon the expira- 
tion of the term for which the tax is now 
proposed : and upon this point I may say 
that I am sure the House will agree that 
nothing could be more unwise in me as a 
Minister, as a public man, than to pro- 
nounce a positive opinion as to what may 
take place hereafter. One cannot tell 
what will be the effect of an alteration 
in various taxes. Look, for example, at 
glass—see what is going on with respect 
to that manufacture ; suppose you should 
find this country competing with Belgium 
and Bohemia in glass, and you should 
find that hundreds and thousands of per- 
sons, before unemployed, should, in con- 
sequence, be called into active occupation, 
how can J say in such a case, that Parlia- 
ment will not openly declare its convic- 
tion at the end of three years that they 
see the country so improving, trade and 
commerce so extending, that they believe 
the country to be so much in favour of 
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direct taxation, as contradistinguished from 
indirect taxation, that they are willing still 
further to try this experiment? Nothing 
would, then, be more unwise than for me 
to say one word in anticipation of such 
an event; every public man should leaye 
himself unfettered in such a case, It ig 
not merely from the acquiescence of the 
country, however, in the continuance of 
this tax; but it is from the principle on 
which that acquiescence is granted, that 
I do derive the greatest satisfaction, for | 
believe that it exhibits a desire on the part 
of the affluent of this country to share 
the burdens of their poorer brethren. 

Mr. Hawes must oppose the Income 
Tax, notwithstanding what had fallen 
from the right hon. Baronet; and he 
should pursue that course because that 
tax gave an independent revenue to the 
Minister without reference to the general 
articles of consumption, and because, but 
for it, the Minister must resort to sugar 
or to other articles of consumption, to raise 
the sum necessary for carrying on the en- 
gagements of the country. It was all 
very well to talk of a judicious mixture of 
direct and indirect taxation; but in his 
Opinion it was altogether impolitic and 
improper to think of introducing direct 
taxation until they had placed their indi- 
rect taxation upon a fair and honest basis. 
Until direct taxation was placed upona 
fair basis, the proposed commutation could 
never advantageously be brought about, 
All the opposition which he had offered 
to the measure proceeded upon that 
ground. He could not help observing, 
that while improvement was sought in one 
direction, other cases of really great im- 
portance were left untouched. ‘The right 
hon, Gentleman had stated, fairly enough, 
that he did anticipate the continuance of 
the tax beyond the period of three years; 
he said so formerly, and he now said the 
same, Well, if the country be so charmed 
with the tax at the end of the next three 
years, nothing would be so easy for them 
as to declare their wish to continue it; 
but that could scarcely form a reason why 
all fair representations made on the sub- 
ject should now be so much discouraged 
as they were. After having on more than 
one occasion stated the hardships of the 
measure, and the numerous objections to 
it, he could not now conclude without 
giving it his parting malediction, as a tax 
in itself most unjust, and as one which 
stood in the way of that wholesome !t- 
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form of taxation which was so much 
needed, and which he felt it his duty to 
urge upon the adoption of Parliament at 
every suitable opportunity. Until he 
should see that reform effected, he had 
resolved to continue an unflinching oppo- 
nent of the Income Tax, 

Mr. Stuart Wortley observed, that if 
the Minister were not allowed to avail 
himself of that tax, be must lay on some 
other of equal amount. His right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government 
had given the House a full explanation of 
the subject then before them, and, for one, 
he derived great satisfaction from the 
manner in which that explanation was 
given, It had very truly been said, that 
in laying on a tax of this nature, the pe- 
culiar circumstances of this country must 
be taken into account. The circumstances 
of America were quite different from those 
of this country. The disposition of the peo- 
ple to bear such a tax should also be 
taken into account; and though indirect 
taxation might have its advantages, yet the 
considerations in favour of direct taxation 
were of great weight. Nodoubt if the feeling 
of the country were adverse to direct taxes, 
they ought to be given up. He had op- 
posed all the Amendments brought for- 
ward on the present occasion, because he 
thought that improvements in a measure 
of this kind could only be effected by the 
Government, and not by the propositions 
of individual Members. 

Mr. Ward could not refrain from no- 
ticing the fact, that after all the strong 
opinions expressed against the Income 
Tax, hon. Members did not seem to like 
voting against it. For his part, he never 
expected to see the Income Tax removed ; 
and he fully believed that whenever his 
hon. Friends near him came into power, 
they would find themselves under the ne- 
cessity of laying on such a tax. He 
looked in vain for the elements of an Admi- 
nistration that could do without an Income 
Tax. The party to which he more imme- 
diately belonged, the free-trade party, 
supported views which the other Members 
of the Opposition did not seem at all in- 
clined to espouse. He saw no disposition 
to take up those principles. As to the 
question before the House, it was entirely 
aquestion of degree. But this was a very 
important consideration, that whereas his 
hon. Friends near him talked a great deal 
about what they would do, the right hon. 
Baronet did what he said. It was only 
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justice to the present head of the Govern- 
ment to state, that when he said a thing 
it was done. But his hon. Friends on the 
Opposition Benches had brought forward 
a great many very pretty propositions, 
which never went beyond mere schemes ; 
whereas the right hon. Baronet carried 
whatever he proposed. That certainly was 
fortunate for the country ; and it was not 
fair to estimate the importance of his 
measures by what the poor man would 
save in the price of his fustian jacket, or 
in his weekly consumption of sugar. The 
matter to be looked at was the Ministerial 
measures abolishing a duty varying from 
9 to 12 per cent. on the raw material 
of a manufacture, which already led tothe 
increased employment which would be 
occasioned by the export trade, amount- 
ing nearly to 25,000,0007. The abolition 
of the duties on glass would have similar 
effects. It was not merely therefore the 
reduction of price, but the increase of 
employment which would be beneficial, 
A great change, and he hoped a great 
improvement, would result from the re- 
moval of taxes on the raw materials used 
in manufactures. He had seen the Notice 
of Motion given by his hon. Friend, and 
he came down that night for the express 
purpose of recording his vote in favour of 
the Property Tax ; but, as ofien happened 
in those cases, the proposition of his hon. 
Friend was withdrawn, 

Mr. Curteis said, that he felt when the 
question was put that the Bill be read a 
third time, that he ought not to abstain 
from moving that it be read a third time 
that day six months; finding, however, 
that so few hon, Members supported him, 
he wished to avoid giving the House the 
trouble of dividing. He was against the 
tax on account of its inquisitorial nature. 
It would be, he thought, a great advan- 
tage if the inquisitorial character of the 
impost could be avoided. He admitted 
that he entertained something of a party 
feeling in this matter, and he thought that 
a good rally had been made on the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Liskeard. On that occasion his noble 
leader, the Member for London, voted 
with the Government. He had always 
been proud and happy to fight as a hum- 
ble follower of that noble Lord; and he 
had hoped that the noble Lord would have 
recorded his vote, if it were only once, 
against the measure in its present form, 
so that the people at large might jumble 
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that vote and confound it with his other 
votes, under the general impression that 
the noble Lord wished to relieve them 
from the unequal pressure of that tax. 
He heartily regretted that the noble Lord 
had not taken a bolder stand. 

Sir C. Napier said, that all the officers 
engaged in the Civil Service and stationed 
in Ireland, were free from the Income 
Tax; but that officers of the Army and 
Navy stationed in that part of the United 
Kingdom were obliged to pay the Income 
Tax. Now, he wanted to have that ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Trelawny thanked the right hon. 
Baronet for his free-trade measures, and 
observed that had he gone much further 
in that direction he would gladly have 
supported him. He gave the right hon, 
Baronet credit for his abolition of the 
auction duty, which was a very severe tax 
upon persons disposing of their property 
under circumstances of distress. Had the 
right hon. Baronet adapted the Income 
Tax more to the circumstances of the 


various classes upon whom it pressed, he 
would have had a much better chance of 
perpetuating a system of direct taxation, 
than under the unequal pressure of the 


present tax he now had. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served that the hon. and gallant Member 
opposite had asked how it was that civil 
officers in Her Majesty’s service stationed 
in Ireland were altogether released from 
payment of the Income Tax, whilst naval 
and military officers employed in the rou- 
tine of their duties there were obliged to 
pay it. The reason was, that the Govern- 
ment having determined to exempt Ire- 
land from the tax, it was manifestly unjust 
to compel those to pay it who were per- 
manently stationed there, and whose du- 
ties, no less than their salaries, were ex- 
clusively referable tothat country; whereas, 
with respect to naval and military officers, 
they were not attached in any especial 
manner to the soil of Ireland, but their 
duties might lead them at one moment to 
be resident there, and in the next they 
might be called into any other part of the 
United Kingdom. 

Bill passed. 


Justices’ CLERKS AND CLERKS OF 
THE Peace.] Sir J. Graham moved 
that the Justices’ Clerks and Clerks to 
the Peace Bill be read a second time. 

Mr. Tatton Egerton would not oppose 
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the right hon. Gentleman’s measure, bu! 
begged to submit to him the propriety of 
postponing the present stage to a future 
period. The Bill proposed to place the 
parties whose present position it affected 
upon an equal salary throughout the 
country. Now, he begged the right hon. 
Boronet to consider what an enormous 
expense he was imposing on the com. 
munity by this proceeding. A sample of 
the working of such a Bill might be seen 
in other measures of a similar tendency, 
It was only the other day that a Bill came 
under his notice by which 600/. a-year 
was granted to one clerk and 400/. to 
another as commutations for their emolu- 
ments, and the duties which they had to 
perform only occupied them two days in 
the week; whereas the magistrate, who 
was superior to them both, was paid only 
800/. a-year for duties incommensurately 
heavier. The right hon. Gentleman was 
also not contented with making that alter- 
ation, but he also forbade the clerks from 
conducting any prosecutions, and thus a 
double expense would be imposed upon 
the counties. Look also at the magis- 
trates’ position. The Bill made no pro- 
vision for the attendance of magistrates’ 
clerks at petty sessions, and the conse- 
quence was, that the magistrates must 
have private clerks to attend. He would 
not press his opposition to the Bill, though 
he certainly wished to see it postponed. 

General Johnson asked why the Bill 
could not be separated into two Bills— 
one relating to clerks of the peace, and 
the other relating to magistrates’ clerks? 
The last class of persons had never] been 
heard of before the Bill brought them so 
prominently into notice. It would be far 
better to separate the two classes of 
clerks, and to fix the emoluments, though 
he certainly considered that fees were 
preferable toa salary. 

Mr. Darby said, that the Bill would not 
only add greatly to the expenses of the 
counties, but it would also very much 
complicate the machinery of justice and of 
country business. He doubted if it could 
be carried out. The very best lawyers 
ought always to be employed as justices’ 
clerks, and the Bill would effectually pre- 
vent that if they were not allowed to con- 
duct prosecutions upon which so much of 
their emoluments depended. If that part 
of the Bill were persevered in, a very in- 
ferior class of persons would henceforward 
be found willing to act as justices’ clerks. 
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With respect to the fees, he did not see 
what was gained by substituting salaries 
for them, and he doubted, moreover, 
whether the substitution would be ef- 
fectual. It was a very common practice 
for magistrates’ clerks to abandon their 
fees; but as now fees would become public 
property, he doubted whether they could 
be abandoned after the Bill was in oper- 
ation, and therefore those who were to 
derive benefit from it would receive none. 

Mr. Brotherton saw no reason for 
putting off the Bill. The principle was 
good, only he did not think it was carried 
farenough. He thought it would be an 
improvement in the Bill, if magistrates’ 
clerks were allowed to conduct prosecu- 
tions; but they ought still to be paid by 
salaries, and not by fees. Such was the 
practice in the borough which he had the 
honour to represent. The magistrates’ 
clerks there had no interest whatever in 
sending persons for prosecution. At pre- 


sent, generally speaking, they were in- 
terested in sending cases for prosecution, 
because their fees depended on the num. 
bers of such cases, and thus a heavy ex- 
pense was thrown upon counties upon 
frivolous grounds ; whereas, if the magis- 


trates’ clerks were paid by salaries, they 
would not be interested in sending cases 
to the sessions ; the business of the coun- 
try would be better done, and at a far less 
expense. It had been suggested that it 
was better to appoint a prosecutor, but of 
this he would say nothing. 

Mr. Henley observed, that the magis- 
trates’ clerks had many other duties to 
perform besides those which related to pro- 
secutions ; such, for instance, as the ap- 
pointment of proper persons for overseers, 
the choice of competent surveyors of the 
highways, and a variety of similar functions, 
for which they were remunerated by fees; 
and he feared if salaries were substituted 
for that sort of payment, those duties would 
henceforward be performed in a slovenly 
and ineffective manner. He feared that if 
clerks at petty sessions had fixed salaries, 
there would be a disposition to hurry 
through cases. He confessed that he had 
never been able to see any data on which 
they could calculate what would be a just 
salary to be given to clerks of the peace ; 
he was by this Bill to be paid a compen- 
sation for his fees and emoluments; but 
he should like to know what was meant by 
emoluments ; and it would be difficult to 
find any proper sum to assign to gentle- 
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men for an average of five years or even of 
one year in prospective. The gentleman 
who was clerk at Bow-street acted under 
a magistrate who was a barrister of some 
standing, and was constantly employed ; 
whereas in the country the clerks were 
not constantly employed, and had to ad- 
vise the magistrates on points of law. The 
Bill, however, was much mixed up in its 
principle and in its details, and he should 
not oppose its second reading. 

Sir James Graham hoped he should 
not inconvenience the House if he fol- 
lowed his numerous Friends on this (the 
Ministerial) side, who, he was sorry to 
find, did not much encourage him in the 
progress of the Bill. He could assure his 
hon. Friends that he undertook the mea- 
sure from an earnest desire to promote the 
better administration of justice—an object 
common to them all—and that he enter- 
tained an earnest desire to pay respect and 
attention to the various suggestions which 
had been thrown out by many men of 
great practical experience, and of much 
und attentive observation, in reference to 
the matter contemplated by the measure. 
At the same time he would observe, that 
on the present occasion they were discus- 
sing ouly the principle of the Bill. Many 
of the objections taken by the hon. Gentle- 
men on the same side of the House with 
him, and by some on the opposite side, 
applied rather to its details than to the 
principles of the Bill; but he admitted 
that in a measure of that kind, details and 
principles were so blended together in the 
discussion, that it was hardly possible to 
separate them. Let him first apply himself 
distinctly to the principle of the Bill. 
Shortly stated, it was this—that, on the 
whole, justice was better administered by 
public servants receiving salaries for the 
duties performed by them, than by receiv- 
ing fees for these duties. That was the 
simple principle of the Bill; and with 
reference to the administration of justice, 
it might almost be considered an axiom of 
which it was altogether superfluous to 
adduce proof. The Bill before the House 
proceeded upon that conceded principle ; 
and to that principle, he thought, notwith- 
standing all that had been said, there could 
be no serious objection. ‘The application 
of the principle he admitted to be difficult ; 
dut still the principle was, that salaries, on 
the whole, with reference tothe great body 
of the community—whose interests were 
involved in the pure and prompt adminis- 
tration of justice—were preferable, as a 
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mode of payment to the officers and dis- 
pensers of justice, to fees. He was bound 
to state that he agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sussex, that in 
applying the principle it was their duty 
to pay attentive consideration to the in- 
terests of the ratepayers, from whom the 
salaries, at all events in the first instance, 
of the clerks of the magistrates and of the 
clerks of the peace were to be drawn. In 
the first place, he was satisfied that not 
only the ends of justice would be better 
answered by the payment of salaries, but 
he entertained also a very strong opinion 
that, in the end, economy and the interests 
of the ratepayer himself would be promoted 
by the measure they were then discussing. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Cheshire 
said that enormously high salaries would be 
awarded by the magistrates in quarter 
sessions. He thought much too well both 
of the prudence und of the sense of justice 
of the magistrates, considering that they 
held a trust of the highest responsibility, 
and a trust of the most honourable descrip- 
tion, to believe for one moment, that any 
such abuse of discretionary power in their 
hands is to be anticipated. He could 
see no trust more obligatory on men of 
honour than that devolved upon the 


magistrates of the country —that no- 
thing in the shape of prodigality should 


be tolerated or countenanced. They had 
an absolute power, controlled only by 
their discretion, over the county funds. 
In the disposal of these funds there 
was no check upon them, except that 
imposed by prudence and honour; and, 
acting as gentlemen under these restraints, 
he was quite satisfied the magistrates of 
England would find it economical as well 
as just, that the principle of the Bill should 
be carried into effect, and that the salaries 
awarded to the clerks of the peace under 
the powers given by the Bill, whilst not 
immoderate, should be adequately suffi- 
cient. It was urged by some hon. Gentle- 
men that if clerks were paid, not by fees, 
but by salaries, they would perform their 
duties in a more negligent manner, and 
that they would be less diligent in their 
business. But his hon. Friends must bear 
in mind that, under the provisions of the 
Bill before the House as it now stood, the 
power of removal was absoJute. That power 
was given to the magistrates. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for Oldham 
said, that the clerks of magistrates were a 
set of functionaries unknown to the law. 
The office of justices’ clerks was perfectly 
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known to the law; but it was not of g 
permanent character, as compared to the 
office of a clerk of the peace. But the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would allow 
him to say that, whether known to the 
law or not, the office was exceedingly well 
known to that part of the community 
brought by circumstances before the magis. 
trates, and who sought to obtain justice at 
their hands. In such cases, the office al. 
luded to was well known by those who 
had to pay the fees exacted by these clerks, 
There was a very general leaning on the 
part of the magistracy, in petty sessions, to 
consider the interests of their clerks, In 
this respect some salutary check should be 
imposed upon them. Now, he knew no 
check so certain, and that would be so 
satisfactory in its operation, as the payment 
of salaries, instead of fees, to the clerks, 
Many Gentlemen had referred to that par. 
ticular clause in the Bill which referred to 
the conduct of prosecutions by the clerks 
of the magistrates. During last Session, 
in reference to this matter, he had pro- 
posed a provision exactly the opposite of 
that which was inserted in the present 
Bill. The information whic’ he had re- 
ceived on this head during the recess, and 
his own subsequent consideration of the 
whole subject, had led him to believe that 
the proposition which he had made last 
year was, on the whole, untenable. He 
feared that there would be a tendency, 
after all, to multiply needless prosecutions 
if the clerks of petty sessions had the sole 
and exclusive power of conducting them. 
On the whole, then, he thought it prefer- 
able to place the regulations of the Bill, 
with respect to this matter, on the footing 
on which they now stood. But that was 
a matter quite open for discussion. If the 
Committee should be of opinion that the 
provision of last year was preferable to 
that in the present Bill, such opinion 
would not affect the main question they 
were then considering. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Cheshire appeared to think 
that there was something new and strange 
in the proposition that the clerks of the 
peace should keep an account, and pay 
over the fees received by them into the pub- 
lic funds. He thought that the proposition 
was just. With reference to clerks of the 
peace now in possession of their offices, the 
average of their fees for the last seven 
years would be taken, in order to fix the 
amount of compensation to be given them 
out of the public funds. With refer- 
ence to clerks of the peace hereafter to 
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be appointed, the case was quite different. 
The amount of their salaries would be 
placed at the disposal and at the discre- 
tion of the magistrates in quarter sessions. 
He was sure that the duties devolving 
upon all these officers would be better per- 
formed if a moderate salary were attached 
to their office. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sussex made an observation 
with regard to the remission of fees. He 


was quite prepared to admit that if, on the | 


one hand, as was stated in many cases, fees 
to avery large amount, with the consent of 
the magistrates, were sometimes taken need- 
lessly from parties applying to justices at 
petty sessions for the administration of 
Justice,—on the other hand, he was well 
aware that fees were remitted, and, as he 
thought, most justly and properly remitted, 
on many occasions. He had seen the diffi- 
culty stated in reference to this matter. 
He was aware that to give a discretionary 
power to the magistrates to remit fees, 


considering the salary of a clerk as fixed | 


with reference to the scale of fees to be 
received, was open to objection. Yet, when 
the Bill went into Committee, he was 
perfectly willing to consider the question, 
whether the discretionary power of remit- 
ting fees might not safely be placed in the 
hands of the magistrates. ‘The hon, Gen- 
tleman the Member for Oxfordshire anti- 
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plate that the fees of clerks of the peace 
/and the fees of clerks of assize should be 
| identical. With regard to the clerks of 
magistrates, the practice had been that the 
fees of those officers should be passed by 
the Judges who happened to go the different 
circuits. Now it was found that in differ- 
ent counties, contiguous to each other, the 
fees thus passed and adopted varied fre- 
quently to a great extent. He must say 
that the interests of those who sought for 
justice in the different courts of this coun- 
try—whether inferior or superior, required 
that for the same judicial act throughout 
England the people of this country should 
be called upon to pay, not different prices 
in different places, but the same price 
throughout, and that a moderate price. 
The Bill before the House secured that 
great object. The controlling power over 
these fees it took away from the Judges, 
and gave it toa responsible Officer of State, 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
whose duty it would be, acting on his 
responsibility to the House and to the 
country, to regulate the fees of three great 
classes of officers, the clerks of assize, the 
clerks of the peace, and the clerks of ma- 
gistrates. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (General Johnson), asked him to se- 
parate the Bills, a suggestion also pressed 
upon him by some of his hon. Friends on 





cipated that an inferior class of persons | that (the Ministerial) side of the House. 
would be appointed as clerks. One of | If he were right in his position that all 
the great objects contemplated by the Bill | officers of justice should be paid by salaries 
before the House was, to take precau-|and not by fees—if he were right in his 
tions against the inferior character of many | second position, as regarded uniformity of 
persons at the present moment filling the | payment of fees throughout England— 
important office of magistrates’ clerks. He | they could only properly arrive at all the 
did not wish to particularise ; but within | objects of the Bill, and especially at the 
his own knowledge there were persons who | uniformity so much wanted and so much 
at this moment filled the office, being at | desired, by classing together, in one mea- 
the same time totally disqualified for it. sure, what related to the administration of 
In the Bill which he was now pressing on justice, whether it referred to assize or 
the consideration of the House there was | quarter sessions, special or petty sessions ; 
a qualification clause, which was, in his| they could, in fact, only arrive at their 
opinion, an ample precaution against the object by dealing with the measure in the 
recurrence of the evil to which he had, comprehensive manner in which he had 
just referred. The hon. Member for Ox- | endeavoured to deal with it. They might 
fordshire had also fallen into an error with | vary the details of the Bill in Committee. 
respect to the uniformity of fees. Hej|He was desirous that the House should 
thought it was competent to make the fees | now read the Bill a second time ; and when 
of clerks of assize and the fees of clerks of | it went into Committee, he would wil- 
the peace uniform. He contemplated by | lingly give his utmost attention to any sug- 
his Bill, giving throughout England, all | gestions which might be made for its modi- 
clerks of the peace similar fees. There | fication in matters of detail. He did not 
would be a uniformity in the amount re- | think it was altogether decorous in the hon. 
ceived by clerks of the peace, as there | Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) to 
Would also be in the amount received by | talk of country justices, aided by their 
clerks of assize. But he did not contem- clerks, groping their way through the 
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Statutes. The hon. Member thought that 
higher fees should be given to clerks, in 
order to secure men of attainments in the 
office. He (Sir J. Graham) thought that 
an adequate provision should be made for 
the due and proper administration of jus- 
tice throughout England. He did not, 
however, see that it was necessary to pay 
a higher sum for that purpose anywhere 
else than was paid for it either in the me- 
tropolis or in any other large city or town 
where the services of professional men 
could be obtained. The Secretary of State 
was bound to fix equal fees throughout 
England. The whole of the provisions 
of the Bill which he had the honour to 
present to the House, would, if permitted 
to become law, have a salutary effect on 
the administration of justice. His belief 
was, that it would not be attended with 
great extra expense. He believed that the 
salaries which magistrates would fix with 
reference to services would not, on the 
whole, be greater than the fees now re- 
ceived throughout the country. And even 
if the fees should not, in all instances, 
cover the salary, he would call on his hon. 
Friends in the House to remember that, 
after all, with reference to the fees re- 
ceived by the clerks of the peace, and by 
the clerks of magistrates, though the rate- 
payer might, for salary, pay something 
more, yet the inhabitants paid the fees as 
now exacted, and in this respect would 
pay so much less. They would then con- 
fer a benefit upon the community at 
large, even though the county rates should 
be increased, which he did not antici- 
pate. It would be seen that, on the 
whole, the inhabitants would be relieved, 
although the ratepayers should, in the 
first instance, feel a slight additional 
burden. He could not for a moment be- 
lieve, with reference to the remission of 
fees, where an individual was placed in the 
painful position of being innocent and put 
on his trial, and obtaining an acquittal, 
that on any account fees in this case should 
be exacted. Such an exaction, under such 
circumstances, would be oppressive and 
monstrous. He trusted the House would 
not oppose the second reading of this Bill 
—a Bill which he considered calculated to 
effect much practical good, and to secure 
the purity and cheapness of the adminis- 
tration of public justice. 

Mr. Escott was obliged to the right 
hon. Baronet for introducing this measure, 
by which very important objects would be 
attained, The objections which had beeo 
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started applied more to the details than to 
the principle of the Bill ; but he was con. 
vinced that those who had urged them 
could not be aware of the enormous eyil 
which the Bill would remove. The Bill 
embraced a system of payment by salary 
in lieu of fees. That might be an excel. 
lent system to work on; but it was not 
the Bill for which he asked the right hon, 
Baronet last year. The measure he asked 
for was a short declaratory Act to put an 
end to the system of unjust and illegal 
fees. Oneclause would have effected that 
object ; and it appeared, by the unanimous 
testimony of the hon. Gentlemen who had 
spoken that night, that no objection would 
have been raised to such an enactment, 
However, he was far from saying that the 
right hon. Baronet would not have done 
better by going further; though it was 
enough for him (Mr. Escott) to know that 
the Bill now introduced would abolish 
those unjust and illegal fees. But, in 
fixing salaries to these officers in lieu of the 
abolished fees, it would be necessary to 
ascertain what those fees were; for the 
House had no right to make the ratepayers 
pay on account of illegal fees, but only on 
account of legal fees. It frequently hap- 
pened that a poor labouring man was 
called on to pay 3/. or 4/. before he could 
plead to a common assault, for which Is. 
would probably be an adequate punish- 
ment even on conviction, Thus this 
system might be used as a means of op- 
pression by any one having a spite against 
another. He wished all these officers to 
be well paid for their services ; but he did 
not think that the amount of illegal and 
extortionate fees should be taken as a rule 
for fixing their future salaries. He re- 
peated that he was obliged for the intro. 
duction of the Bill. It would be a great 
benefit to make courts of justice objects of 
affection to the people, which they never 
could be until they were purified from ex- 
tortion. 

Mr. Miles thanked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for introducing a Bill so well cal- 
culated to remove an existing evil. He 
was glad to see the Solicitor General in his 
place, and wished to know from him 
whether fees taken under an Act of Parlia- 
ment were illegal or not? He understood 
that upwards of thirty counties paid sala- 
ties to the justices’ clerks instead of fees ; 
and he also wished to know from the Soli- 
citor General whether it were legal to pay 
them salaries? He did not think the ac- 
cusation made against the clerks of the 
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ce of taking illegal fees just. An Act 

1 in the 27th of George III. regu- 
lated that a table of fees was to be settled 
in one Session, and two Judges of Assize 
having in the ensuing Session approved 
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of that table, it became the legal standard 
of fees for the county ; and if the clerk of 
the peace charged fees not authorised by 
that table he became liable to an action 
for extortion. The fees taken by the 
clerk of the peace were therefore legal 
fees, and should be regarded as such until 
the Legislature altered the law under 





which those fees were charged. He 
thought the proposed alteration in the 
law necessary, and he had made those ob- 
servations because he did not like to sce 
any aspersions thrown on a class of men, 
who, in charging those fees, were acting 
under the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, 

Mr. Hawes was disposed to think the 
fees legal; but thought it unnecessary to 
raise that question, as those fees were now 
about to be put on an equitable footing. 








He approved of the measure before the 


House, and hoped no obstacle would be } 


thrown in the way of the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman who had introduced it, and who, he | 
seped, would succeed in carrying it into 
aw. 

The Solicitor General said, he had been 
asked if those fees settled by Act of Par- 
liament were legal. If they were so set- | 
tled, most unquestionably it was perfectly | 
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sent. The House seemed to be agreed on 
the principle of the Bill, and he had little 
reason to suppose that when they came to 
the consideration of the details any dif- 
ference of opinion would arise. 

Mr. Wakley thought the Solicitor Ge- 
neral should have given a direct and ex- 
plicit answer to the question—whether it 
was legal to grant compensation for fees 
which had been taken illegally? That was 
an important question; but whenever a 
question was put to a legal Gentleman in 
office, there was always a difficulty in an- 
swering it. The question was always 
sure to take him by surprise. It must be 
very unsatisfactory for a legal gentleman 
to answer every question respecting the 
state of the law, as hon. Members were in 
that state that they did not understand 
the laws which they themselves had made. 
The right hon. Gentleman who had intro- 
duced the Bill was entitled to much praise, 
and he (Mr. Wakley) hoped the same 
principle of reform would be extended to 
the higher courts. Only ten years ago he 
had the misfortune to publish a statement 
respecting a country magistrate, for which 
he thought proper to issue a criminal in- 
formation against him. A printed paper 


! was served on him, which contained no 


account of the accusation. On inquiry 
at the Crown Office, he wa’s informed that 
certain affidavits had been filed. It was 
necessary that he should answer these ; 
but he could not see them without paying 


legal to take them. But his hon. Friend | 3/. or 4/. Subsequently he had to file 
had imposed a greater difficulty on him in | affidavits in reply, and had to pay more for 
asking him to state the law and the facts | them than he would have been charged in 
of the case. If his hon. Friend would ; the event of his conviction. That practice 
state the facts, he (the Solicitor General) was at present in operation at the Crown 
would do his Lest to state the law of the | Otfice. ‘The system was inconsistent with 
case, But there appeared to be some dif- | the administration of justice, and he hoped, 
ference between the hon. Member for So- | wherever it existed, it would be abo- 


mersetshire and the hon. Member for Win- | 
chester about the facts of the case; and it 
fortunately happened that there was no | 
necessity for the House to determine which 
of them was right. But the reason why | 
he should not venture to express an opi- | 
hion was, that this was a question now 
pending before a Court of Law. He should 
have to argue this question in another 
Place, and before a tribunal competent to 
decide it. The facts of the case would be 
there ascertained, and when the facts were 
known the law could be applied. He 
should, therefore, with great submission 
to the hon. Member for Somersetshire, 
ecline to give an opinion upon the law, 
and leave the facts doubtful for the pre- . 
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lished. 
The Solicitor General thought the hon. 
Member for Finsbury had hardly done him 


| justice, for he had never evaded answering 


a question that had been distinctly put. 
Had he heard the question alluded to, he 
should certainly have answered it. The 
question was—whether a party who had 
taken illegal fees, and which illegal fees were 
afterwards abolished, was entitled to com- 
pensation in respect of those fees? Did it 
require a lawyer to answer that question ? 
He thought it did not require even the in- 
genuity of the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
Such an officer was certainly not entitled 
to compensation. 
Bill read a second time. 
2C 
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House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
past eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 13, 1845. 


MinutEs.] Sat first.—The Marquess of Westminster, after 
the Death of his Father. 

Bitus. Public.—1*- Property Tax; Consolidated Fund ; 
City of London Trade; Divorce. 

2*- Companies Clauses Consolidation ; Companies Clauses 
Consolidation (Scotland), 

Reported.—Jewish Disabilities Removal; Stamp Duties 
Assimilation. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Members of West Suffolk 
Agricultural Society and others, for Protection to Agri- 
culture.—By Lord Campbell, from Irvine, against any 
Alteration in the present System of Banking (Scotland). 
—By the Earl of Wicklow, from Guardians of Strabane 
Union, for Alteration of Poor Laws (Ireland).—By Lord 
Brougham, from Non-Freemen and Householders of the 
City of London, for Abolishing Freedom Fines, and all 
Exclusive Privileges of Trading in the City of London.— 
By the Earl of Devon, from Proprietors of Rochdale 
Canal, for Regulating Charges for Conveyance of Goods 
by Railway.—By the Earl of Devon, from Tradesmen of 
Exeter, for the Repeal of the 57th Clause of the Insol- 
vent Debtors Act. 


Non-FreemEeN oF Lonpon.] Lord 
Brougham presented a petition from a 
great number of householders in the City 
of London, who were non-freemen, setting 
forth that they were threatened with pro- 
ceedings by the Corporation of the City of 


London to compel them to take up their 
freedom, whicli would be attended with a 
cost of notlessthan 112. 6s. 4d. This ap- 
plied not only to eminent wholesale dealers, 
but to the smallest shopkeepers, and even 
to porters, carters, and the lowest artizans, 
It was considered a grievous and oppres- 


sive monopoly. It formed a remnant of 
the feudal times, when a distinction ex- 
isted between bondmen and freemen, 
The petitioners prayed relief. He begged 
to inform their Lordships, that as soon 
as the petition should be received, he 
would present a Bill to their Lordships 
to remedy the evil complained of, by ex- 
tending to the City of London the 14th 
section of 5 and 6 William IV., which 
abolished all these rights of freedom in 
every other city, town, and borough in 
the kingdom. 

The petition having been received, 

Lord Brougham brought in a Bill, 
entitled * A Bill for enabling all Persons 
to trade and work within the City of 
London,” which was read 14. 


Tue York anp Lonpon Rattway.] 
Lord Brougham wished to move for a 
Return, if it should meet the approbation 
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of his noble Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade, The Return he required 
was a statement of the day and the time 
of the day on which the Railway Board 
attended on the York and London Rail- 
way. ‘The time of the day was very ma. 
terial; because he could tell his noble 
Friend that, with all his precaution to 
preserve secrecy, the fact of the Board 
having rejected the York and London 
Railway was just as well known on the 
Stock Exchange at twelve o’clock of the 
day on which it took place, as it was 
after the fact had been published in the 
Gazette. The price of shares in that 
railway fell between two and three per 
cent. at twelve o’clock, after the fact of 
its rejection had become known. His 
information proceeded from a highly re- 
spectable stock-broker, who was on the 
Stock Exchange at the time. What he 
(Lord Brougham) therefore further wished 
to have was a return of the price of stock in 
said railway at twelve o’clock on Tuesday 
the 11th of March, and at four o’clock 
on the same day. He should also like to 
know who the sellers and purchasers were 
after the hour of twelve; for he believed 
that if he knew their names he should 
know some knaves. 

The Earl of Dalhousie felt some difi- 
culty in answering the question of his 
noble and learned Friend. He had already 
stated to their Lordships, that he was 
on all occasions desirous to afford every 
possible information that it could be for 
the interest of the public to give. He had 
no objection to make a Return to the House 
stating the hour at which the Board of 
Trade came toa decision in the case of the 
York and London Railway, if it were prac- 
ticable ; but he had no means of making 
that statement officially, as no minute was 
made as to the exact hour when any par- 
ticular business was transacted. But this 
he could inform his noble Friend, that 
the Board at which the decision was made, 
was held in the afternoon of Tuesday. 
He was not the least inclined to contest 
the fact, that a fall took place in the 
value of shares; but he utterly denied 
that this fall was in consequence of any 
previous knowledge of that decision. The 
decision could not have been known 80 
early as twelve o’clock, because it was not 
come to till the afternoon. The inference 
of his noble and learned Friend was, that 
a previous knowledge of the decision must 
have been obtained from a communication 
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made by 2 Member of the Board, or that, 
in consequence of imperfect precautions 
for concealment, the opinions of the Board 
must have become revealed. He (the 
Earl of Dalhousie) denied both of these 
alternatives, It was perfectly well known 
that there had been three distinct parties 
contending for effecting a line of railway 
between London and York. One was 
called the London and York Railway ; 
another, the Cambridge and Lincoln Rail- 
way; and the third, the Direct Northern 
Railway. Each of these were concerns of 
great extent and power; each had the 
command of large capital capable of carry- 
ing their schemes into effect. Every one 
of these parties was prepared to contest 
to the last its claims before Parliament. 
Matters remained in this position till 
Monday last ; when a statement was made 
that the Direct Northern had seen it to be 
their interest to coalesce with the Cam- 
bridge and Lincoln. What was the con- 


sequence? Where two parties out of three, 
possessing great influence, and having 
great command of capital, coalesced against 
the third, the chances were that these two 
combined companies would be in an in- 
finitely better position than the third. 


Now all this was well known to parties 
on the Stock Exchange on Monday. Up 
to Monday the proportion of the value 
in shares in the three schemes re- 
mained unaltered; but on Tuesday, the 
coalition being known, those who knew 
it naturally sold out of the London and 
York scheme, and bought into the Cam- 
bridge and Lincoln and Direct Northern 
combined scheme. The consequence was, 
that the shares in the latter necessarily 
went up, and those of the London and 
York went down in value. Could any 
thing be more natural than ‘this? Of 
course the shares of the combined com- 
panies rose in value, but not because the 
decision of the Board of Trade was known, 
or because of the decision itself. He 
would venture to say, that if the parties 
who had sold their shares were put 
upon their oath, they would state that 
they sold them not from knowledge of 
the opinion of the Board of Trade, but 
from a moral conviction that the York 
and London Company would be defeated 
in consequence of the coalition between 
the Direct Northern and the Cambridge 
and Lincoln Companies. He (the Earl 
of Dalhousie) would repeat that there had 
hot been on the part of any individual 
Member of the Railway Board any com- 
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munication with respect to the London 
and York scheme, or any other scheme, 
until the determination of the Railway 
Board was published in the Gazette; and 
he would defy any persons to say that they 
had acted in their dealings with shares in 
these companies from any knowledge ga- 
thered as to what would be the decision 
of the Board previous to such publication. 

Lord Brougham had not the slightest 
hesitation in stating that the explanation 
of his noble Friend was, to a certain de- 
gree, upon a most important matter, ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory. He was bound 
in candour to admit that his (Lord 
Brougham’s) informant, who was one of 
the most experienced members of the Stock 
Exchange, was wholly ignorant of the very 
important fact which the noble Earl had 
just announced; namely, the coalition of 
the Cambridge and Lincoln and Direct 
Northern Companies. No doubt that was 
a most important fact, and would have re- 
duced the value of the shares of the London 
and York Company without any decision 
of the Board. He would consent to with- 
draw his Motion if the noble Earl would 
give the price of the shares at the periods 
of the day to which he (Lord Brougham) 
had already referred. Lord Brougham 
then insisted on the right of every Peer to 
demand information from a Minister, and 
that Lord Dalhousie ought not to take 
credit for giving it. 

The Earl of Dalhousie admitted in the 
fullest manner, that it was the unques- 
tionable right of any noble Lord to demand 
from a servant of the Crown whatever in- 
formation he could with propriety give re- 
specting the public duties appertaining to 
his department ; and he (the Earl of Dal- 
housie) was at all times ready to afford 
that information; but he apprehended it 
was not the duty of a servant of the Crown 
to give that information which he had 
not got. If the noble and learned Lord 
had been behind the curtain as much as 
he (the Earl of Dalhousie) had, in matters 
of this nature, the noble Lord would have 
found that railway politics were extremely 
intricate matters. 

Lord Brougham said, that what the 
noble Earl had just said, and every day’s 
experience, showed how infinitely incon- 
venient and injurious it was to the public 
interest that there should exist in this 
country any secret tribunal such as this 
Railway Board. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 

2C2 
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Insotvent Deprors Act AMENDMENT 
Biit.] The Earl of Devon presented a peti- 
tion from the Gloucester Canal Company, 
complaining of the practice of railway com- 
panies charging very low for the carriage of 
goods, and compensating themselves by 
imposing very high charges on passen- 
gers. The noble Earl also presented a 
petition from Exeter, complaining of the 
law which prevents the arrest for debts 
below 20/. 

Lord Cottenham disclaimed the honour 
of being the author of the Bill which had 
received the sanction of Parliament. His 
proposition was of a different character. 
He had proposed the abolition of impri- 
sonment for debt; but he had proposed 
also that means should be provided for 
getting at the property of debtors. His 
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object was to frame a machinery by which 
the creditor should have a right to call 
his debtor before the proper tribunal, to 
ascertain what property he possessed. 


Jewisn Disapitities REMOVAL 
Bitt.] On the Order of the Day being 
moved for going into Committee, 

The Marquess of Lansdowne observed, 
that the Bill did not extend to Scotland 
and Ireland. He apprehended that that 
arose from there being no necessity for so 
extending the measure, in consequence of 
Jews being already admissible there to 
the offices to which it was proposed to 
admit them in England; but he should 
like to hear that fact stated upon autho- 
rity. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
provisions of the Bill were unnecessary as 
regarded Scotland; and with respect to 
Ireland his impression was the same; 
but if any necessity should appear for 
extending the measure to that country, 
he should do so with much pleasure. 

After a few words from Lord Campbell, 
the Bill went through Committee. 


Companizs Clauses ConsoLIDATION 
Bitus.] The Earl of Dalhousie moved 
the second reading of these Bills. 

Lord Monteagle called the attention of 
the House to the extent of private business 
before them. If there bad been a diffi- 
culty in this respect last Session, it pro- 
mised to be greater now. He would not 
venture to make any suggestion as to the 
course to be taken; but if their Lordships 
intended to make any new rule upon the 
subject, the sooner they did so the better, 
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The noble Lord, in reference to somethin 
which had before fallen from him relative 
to the Board of Trade, said he admitted 
the zeal and ability with which the railway 
duties of that Department had been per. 
formed. 

Bills read 24. 

House adjourned. 


— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 13, 1845, 


Minutes.) Brits. Public.—Reported.—Bastardy, 
Private. — 1° Newcastle-upon-Tyne and North Shields 
Railway (Tynemouth Extension) ; Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Port; Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings Railway (Keymer 
Branch) ; Winwick Rectory; Blackburn, Darwen, and 
Bolton Railway ; St. Helen’sCanal and Railway; Black- 
burn Waterworks; Manchester, Bury, and Rossendale 
Railway; Newcastle-upon-Tyne Coal Turn; Crediton 
Small Debts ; Clerkenwell Improvement ; Great Southern 
and Western Railway (Ireland); Birmingham Improve- 
ment ; Duddeston and Nechells Improvement; Bedford 
and London and Birmingham Railway; Midland Rail 
ways (Ely to Lincoln); Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and 
Chester Junction Railway; Stoke-upon-Trent Market; 
Hemel Hempstead Small Tenements; Nottingham In- 
closure; Kendal Reservoirs ; London and South Wester 
Railway (No, 2). 
2°. Leicester Freemen’s Allotments. 
Reported.—Pudsey Gas. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Shaw, from Protestant In- 
habitants of Clonfert, and several other places in Ireland, 
for Encouragement to Church Edt.cation Society (Ire- 
land).—By Mr. Mitcalfe, from North Shields Anti-Sla- 
very Society, and by Sir Henry Smith, from Colchester 
Auxiliary to British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
against Importation of Hill Coolies into Colonies.—By 
Colonel Anson, from Agricultural Society of Lichfield, 
by Mr. Broadley, from Faxfleet, and several other places, 
by Sir Charles Knightley, from Brackley, and by the 
Earl of March, from Chichester, for Agricultural Relief 
from Taxation.—From Public Meeting assembled at 
Goatacre, for Repeal of Corn Laws.—By Mr. Gladstone, 
from Osier Growers of Newark-upon-Trent, against the 
Repeal of the Osier Duty.—By Mr. H. Baillie, from In- 
verness-shire, against any Alteration of Law relating to 
present System of Banking (Scotland).—By Mr. Hume, 
from Arbroath, for Alteration of Law relating to Blas- 
phemy.—By Mr. E. Roche, from Sligo, and from Inha- 
bitants of Erigal Keron, for Repeal of Charitable Dona- 
tions and Bequests (Ireland) Act.—By Mr. Wyse, from 
Cork, for Alteration of Law relating to City and County 
Cess (Ireland).—By Mr. Pulsford, from Hereford, in fe- 
vour of County Courts Bill (1844).—By Mr. Wyse, from 
Masters, Mates, and Seamen of Vessels belonging to the 
Port of Cork, against the Merchant Seamens’ Fund Bill 
(1844) ; and from Guardians of Neagh Union, for Relief 
from Payment of Loan made by Government for Building 
Workhouse.—By Mr. Sheil, from Lewis Mariotti, against 
the System of Opening Letters addressed to Foreigners at 
the Post Office. —By Mr. Wakley, from Electors of Fins- 
bury, for Post Office Inquiry.—By Mr. Ferrand, Captain 
Gordon, Mr, Alexander Murray, Mr. Nicholl, and Mr. 
Tancred, from a great number of places, for Diminishing 
the Number of Public Houses. — By Captain Gordon, 
from Aberdeen, and by Mr. A. Oswald, from Ayr, for 
Improving the Condition of Schoolmasters (Seotland).— 
By Mr. W. Patten, from Middleton, in favour of the 
Smoke Prohibition Bill.—By Lord J. Manners, from 
Spanish Officers and Soldiers, for Relief to Spanish Re 
fugees, 


Raitway Cxiausres ConsoLiDATioNn 
Bitt.}] House in Committee for the 
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further consideration of the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Bill. 

On Clause 70, giving power to the 
company to vary the tolls either upon the 
whole or upon any particular portions of 
the railway, 


Mr. Rice proposed an Amendment, the | 
effect of which would be to equalize the | 


tolls over the whole of the line. 

Mr, Tatton Egerton opposed the Amend- 
ment. He knew that in many cases rail- 
way companies were exceedingly anxious 
1o carry third-class passengers at a very 
cheap rate; but, he believed, if they were 
obliged to equalize their tolls over the 
whole of the line, that they could not act 
so liberally towards the third-class pas- 
sengers as they would wish to do. 

Lord G. Somerset said, this was by no 
means a novel proposal, The matter had 


been considered very anxiously in several | 


railway committees. It had been felt 
always to be a case of considerable diffi- 
culty, and it was thought to be one which 
could be better argued on a general, than 
on a particular case. The object of the 
clause was, if possible, to equalize the 
charge with the expense, so that more 
might be charged where the cost of main- 
tenance was very heavy than on a part 
where the cost was very light. He had 
certainly received a great many commu- 
nications upon this subject from gentle- 
men connected with the Medway Naviga- 
tion, and he must say that he thought the 
opposition to this clause had originated 
with that company. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the Committee would support 
the clause. 


Mr. Brotherton thought it very desir- 
able that there should be a uniformity of 


charge upon the whole of any line. See 
how the contrary would act ; suppose that 
thitty miles from some large town through 
which the railway passed there was a col- 
liery, and that ten miles further off there 
was another colliery; the company might 
purchase the nearer one, or might make 
the tolls upon the first thirty miles exceed- 
ingly low; but in order to prevent the 
coals from the other colliery coming into 
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it would have the effect of enabling the 
railway companies generally throughout 
the country to raise their tolls. 

Mr. Pakington supported the Amend- 
ment, and begged to direct the attention 
of the Committee to the injurious effect 
which the clause as it stood would have 
upon canal companies. In answer to the 
argument of his noble Friend, that some 
portions of the line cost more to maintain 
than others, and that consequently on 
those parts higher rates should be charged 
than on the other parts, he should say, let 
the railway companies ascertain the cost 
of working the whole of their line, and 
then apportion it equally, so as to secure 
themselves, whilst they extended the 
charge over the whole of the line. 

Mr. Entwisle said, that the whole of the 
arguments which had been urged against 
the clause seemed to be based upon the 
supposition that the railway companies 
acted in some other capacity than that of 
mere railway owners; either that they 
owned collieries or were opposed to some 
lcanal; without those admissions it ap- 
| peared to him that the arguments in sup- 
| port of the Amendment would be quite 
untenable. 

Mr. Horsman supported the Amend- 
ment. The companies in making their 
different tolls were actuated, not so much, 
he believed, by a regard to the cost of 
maintaining particular parts of the line, 
| but that they acted rather in relation to 
the amount of competition that they had 
to deal with. If a canal competed for 
ten or twelve miles, or more, with a rail- 
way, on that distance the tolls would be 
exceedingly low ; so as to enable the com- 
pany to carry goods cheaper than the 
canal; but to make up for that, they 
would place a higher rate upon that part 
of the line where there was little or no 
competition. 
| Lord G. Somerset said, the suggestion 
| seemed to be that the railway companies 
| charged only according to the amount of 
| competition with which they had to con- 
' tend—that they charged as high as they 


| +a: 
/could where there was no competition, 








competition, they might place an exceed- | and as little as possible where there was 
ingly heavy toll upon that ten miles be- | competition. That might be so; but he 
tween the two collieries. Such a thing | believed that if Parliament attempted to 
would be manifestly unjust; but hebelieved | equalize the charge upon the whole of the 
that something of the sort was practised | line, the company would take good care 
how to a very great extent. | to charge sufficiently high, so that on the 

Mr. Darby must oppose the Amend-| whole the charges would probably be 
ment, for he believed that if acceded to! higher than they were at present. He 
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trusted that the Committee would not 
accede to the Amendment. He should 
indeed prefer to strike the clause out 
altogether. 

Mr. Gladstone should certainly be 
much surprised if the Committee should 
come to a very satisfactory conclusion 
upon this point, for he knew what a va- 
riety of conflicting opinions there were 
with regard to it. He believed that the 
proposed clause gave no more power to 
new railway companies than existing com- 
panies already possessed; and he felt 
quite confident, if the Committee carried 
any Amendment which should have the 
effect of charging equal rates upon the 
whole line, that hon. Gentlemen would 
not even then gain their object. This 
Bill would be delayed, and the clause 
would infallibly be expunged in the Pri- 
vate Committees. Look at a very com- 
mon case upon railways. On the whole, 
a line might bear, comparatively speaking, 
a high rate of charge; and at the same 
time it might be necessary for the conve- 
nience of the public that there should 
be on a particular portion of the same 
line a very low rate of charge. Take 
for instance the Manchester and Bir- 
mingham Company; between Manchester 
and Stockport there was of course an 
immense intercourse, and it was of great 
consequence that the persons generally 
travelling there should be subject almost 
to a nominal rate of charge. Would Par- 
liament interfere and say to that Company, 
“‘ But you shan’t charge at that low rate 
between Manchester and Stockport, unless 
you adopt the same rate on the whole of 
the line from beginning to end?” That 
was tke case of a short distance on a long 
line. He would next take the case of a 
Jong distance. We should soon have a 
complete chain of railways fiom London 
to Edinburgh, Dundee, and on to Aber- 
deen: now, he thought it desirable that 
such railways should be enabled to com- 
pete with the steam-boats that plied to 
those places; but that could not be done 
unless they charged on the ‘“ through 
traffic” a lower rate than they did upon 
that of some intermediate parts of the line. 
To refer to the case of canals, he would 
say, that he knew railway companies pos- 
sessed some advantages which canals did 
not. Arailway company had the power 
of being carriers, and of varying their 
rates. The canals had neither. The 
question was, should they raise canals to 
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the level of railways, or should they de. 
press railways to the level of canals? He 
should think that to that question no one 
would hesitate to say, ‘“ Raise the canals 
to a level with the railways.” He (Mr, 
Gladstone) saw nothing injurious in this 
power; and if the canals wished to possess 
it, he did not see how their claims could 
possibly be resisted. He had himself 
brought in a Bill for that purpose ; and he 
was happy to say that the House had 
given its assent to the principle of that 
Bill without opposition. If the clause 
were not approved of, he would rather 
see it struck out altogether than have 
the Amendment pass. Companies would 
then have to do what they could before 
the Private Committees ; and the result 
would be that in every case they would 
have inserted in their Bills the clause 
which the Committee had refused to insert 
in the General Bill. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 19; 
Noes 21: Majority 2. 


List of the Ayrs. 


Baring, rt. hn. W. B. 
Burges, W. H. L. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Darby, G. 
Duncan, G. 
Entwisle, W. 
French, F. 

Fuller, A. E. 

Gill, T. 

Greenall, P. 
Hawes, B, 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 


List of the Noes. 
Morrison, J. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Stansfield W. R.C. 
Wood, Col. 
TELLERS. 
Martin, C. W. 
Rice, E. R. 


Clause agreed to; as were the following 
clauses to the 81st. 

On Clause 81, toll-collector to be per- 
sonally liable to the company for the 
damage arising from the vexatious deten- 
tion of any goods or luggage, upon appli- 
calion to a justice, f 

Colonel Sibthorp said, he should like 
to know what protection would be afforded 
to the public by such a clause as thal. 


Horsman, E. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Lawson, A. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Smoilett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G: 
Towneley, J. 
Trelawny, J.S. 
Wawn, J. T. 
TELLERS, 
Hayter, W. G. 
Mackinnon, W, A. 


Aldam, W. 
Arkwright, G. 
Brotherton, J. 
Childers, J. W. 
Deedes, W. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Farnham, E, B, 
Forbes, W. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Marsham, Visct. 
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He had heard an old proverb, ‘‘ Sue a 
beggar, and catch a louse,” and he really 
thought that that case would be very 
strictly analogous to suing a toll-collector 
for damage occasioned to a gentleman by 
the detention of his property. He wanted 
to know why there should not be a dis- 
tress against the goods of the company ? 

Lord G. Somerset said, that his hon. 
and gallant Friend had mistaken the 
meaning of the clause, which was simply 
intended to punish the guilty person. By 
the preceding clause the public had a 
remedy against the company, and this 
clause then came in to give the com- 
pany a remedy against their servant. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 90, which gives power to the 
company, subject to the provisions in the 
Special Act, to regulate the use of the 
railway, 

Colonel Sibthorp said, he believed there 
was an Act of Parliament somewhere com- 
pelling carriers speedily to deliver up goods 
intrusted to them to carry. He wanted to 
know why there was not a similar clause 
here ? 

Mr. Hayter said, if there were an Act 
regulating carriers, he should imagine that 
the same law would relate to une carrier as 
to another. 

Mr. Mackinnon wished to call the at- 
tention of the noble Lord to a subject 
which appeared to him to be of great im- 
portance, and with regard to which he had 
consulted some very eminent engineers — 
he alluded to the necessity for having some 
correct and certain standard of time. One 
degree of longitude made a difference of 
about four minutes in time, and Dublin 
timz was about fourteen minutes later 
than London time, and when lines of rail- 
way should be carried far into the West of 
Ireland, there would be a difference of 
about twenty-five minutes in the time. He 
did not mean to propose any Resolution ; 
but he thought it right to allude to the 
subject, because the inconvenience that 
must result, unless something were done, 
must be very great, especially in cases 
where there were many branches running 
into the main line. 

Mr. Hayter thought that the difficulty 
might very easily be obviated, by having 
two hands on the station clocks; one de- 
hoting the time at Greenwich, and the 
other denoting the time at another place. 

Lord G, Somerset thought it would be 
better to leave the matter entirely to the 
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railway companies themselves, With the 
very great responsibilities that they pos- 
sesed, it would be very hard if power were 
not given to companies to manage in a 
great measure their own affairs after their 
own fashion. 

Mr. Plumptre referred to the practice of 
excursion trips on Sundays. Hundreds 
and thousands of persons were upon the 
Sabbath frequently carried into towns and 
suburban districts, to an extent which it 
was fearful to contemplate in a Christian 
country. He would suggest, humbly but 
forcibly, that this travelling on the Lord’s 
day should be put an end to. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, if they stopped 
travelling by railways on Sunday, they 
should also extend the principle to omni- 
buses. 

Mr. Spooner earnestly joined in the re- 
commendation of his hon. Friend the 
Member for East Kent (Mr. Plumptre). 
It frequently happened that an immense 
train of persons entered into a quiet 
country place just as divine service was 
about to commence, much to the annoy- 
ance of all well-disposed persons. Such 
a desecration of the Sabbath was a dis- 
grace to a Christian country, and he called 
upon the noble Lord, as a Christian legis- 
lator, to do something which should stop 
such a practice, fraught, as it must be 
with evil to the morals of the country, 

Mr. Muntz said, no doubt the hon. 
Gentlemen who had spoken were quite 
sincere in their pious professions; but he 
knew that there were persons who could 
not afford themselves any relaxation or 
fresh air except upon a Sunday, and he 
looked upon it as a great advantage that 
those persons now had an opportunity of 
getting into the country at a cheap rate 
upon a Sunday. If they stopped this 
practice, they should not allow any gen- 
tleman’s carriages to travel the streets on 
a Sunday, otherwise there would be one 
law for the rich and another for the poor. 
He submitted to the noble Lord that this 
was not a matter for the Committee to in- 
terfere in. 

Mr, Spooner said, his chief object was 
to put a stop to those * pleasure trains,” 
as they were called, or to take care that 
they should not arrive at or depart from a 
place just at the time of divine service. 

Lord G. Somerset really did not think 
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‘that this was a matter which it became 


them to discuss. It would be quite an era 
in legislation, and should be originated in 
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a full House. 
his hon. Friends would excuse him if he 
declined entering into the matter further 
than to say that he could not insert any- 
thing with regard to Sunday travelling in 
this Bill. 

House resumed. Committee to sit again. 

House adjourned till five o’clock, and 
met again at that hour. 


Tne Porttanp Vasz.] Viscount 
Mahon wished to renew the question 
which he had before put to the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government with respect to the preserva- 
tion of works of art, arising out of the 
recent destruction of the Portland Vase. 
The House were aware that the punish- 
ment inflicted by the police magistrates on 
the individual who destroyed that valuable 
monument of antiquity was on account of 
the destruction, not of the vase itself, but 
of the glass case by which it was covered. 
When he before mentioned the subject in 
the House, his right hon. Friend said that 
the trustees of the British Museum were 
about holding a nteting on the subject; 
and that it would be advisable that that 
meeting should take place before any dis- 
cussion was had on the subject in Parlia- 
ment. That meeting having been since 
held, he now wished to know from his 
right hon. Friend, whether it was in con- 
templation to introduce any measure dur- 
ing the present Session for the better pro- 
tection or better preservation of works of art. 

Sir Robert Peel said, in answer to his 
noble Friend, he should beg to state that 
the trustees had since then considered the 
subject, and that Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment had also given it their consideration, 
The opinion of all parties was, that the 
law, asit at present stood, was confessedly 
defective, and that it afforded no protec- 
tion for valuable works of art. The Go- 
vernment, therefore, intended to propose 
to the House a Bill on the subject. They 
were at present in communication with his 
hon. Friend the Solicitor General about 
the preparation of the Bill for that pur- 
pose, and he trusted that they would be 
able to lay it on the Table at an early day, 


New Zeaxanp.] Sir Robert Peel might 
take that opportunity of observing that an 
error, at which he was not at all surprised, 
had gone abroad with respect to some ob- 
servations that had fallen from him during 
the recent debate on the New Zealand 
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question. It was supposed that he had 
stated that Her Majesty’s Government had 
received information of the issue by Cap. 
tain Fitzroy, the Governor of that Colony, 
of the inconvertible debentures, and that 
his noble Friend the Secretary for the 
Colonies had signified to that gallant Off. 
cer his disapprobation of that issue. Now, 
in point of fact, the Colonial Department 
had received no official notification of the 
issue of inconvertible debentures by the 
Government of New Zealand; but they 
had received accounts of the issue at a 
former period of certain debentures, which 
were called convertible debentures, by 
Captain Fitzroy; and with respect to 
these his noble Friend had taken the ear- 
liest opportunity of informing the Governor 
of New Zealand that the issue of such se- 
curities did not meet his approbation. 


THe Prorerty Tax.] Mr Collett 
wished to put a question to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer respecting the payment of the Pro- 
perty Tax on the Three and a Half per 
Cent. Consols, The tax commenced on the 
5th of April, 1842, and it was deducted 
on the dividends next payable on the Three 
and a Quarter per Cent. Consols. Now, 
in consequence of the advance of a quarter 
made in the payment of dividends on the 
5th of October, and as there was no cer- 
tainty of the ceasing of the Property Tax 
at any very early period, he wished to’ 
know from the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther he intended to exempt the holders of 
these Consols, on the 5th of July next, 
from the quarter of a year’s Income Tax 
for which they were in advance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
there would be no reason for exempting 
the holders of the Three per Cent. Con- 
sols from the Income Tax payable on their 
dividends due at the time alluded to, as 
during the period of three years they 
would have paid the tax on six dividends, 
which was the proper proportion in which 
they should have paid during that time. 
In the case of the holders of the Three 
and a Quarter per Cent. Consols, who had 
the time of paying their dividends changed 
from one quarter to another, there would 
be an evident injustice in obliging them 
to pay an extra quarter’s Income Tax; 
and a Bill had been accordingly introduced 
last year for the purpose of giving them 
credit for the quarter's payment made by 
them. 
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Errects oF Corn Laws on AGri- 
cutturtsts-] Mr. Cobden having pre- 
sented a petition in favour of his Motion 
fora Committee of Inquiry, addressed the 
House as follows :—Sir, I am relieved 
upon the present occasion from any neces- 
sity for apologizing to the other side of 
the House for the Motion which I am 
about tosubmit. It will be in the recol- 
lection of hon. Members, that a fortnight 
before putting this Notice upon the Book, 
I expressed a hope that the matter would 
be taken up by some hon. Member oppo- 
site. I do not think, therefore, that in 
reply to any observations that I may have 
to make upon the question, [ shall hear, 
as I did last year, an observation that the 
quarter from which this Motion came was 
suspicious. I may also add, Sir, that I 
have so framed my Motion as to include 
in it the objects embraced in both the 
Amendments which are made to it; I 
therefore conclude, that having included 
the hon. Gentlemen’s Amendments (Mr. 
Stafford O’Brien and Mr. Wodehouse), 
they will not now feel it necessary to press 
them. Sir, the object of this Motion is 
to appoint a Select Committee to inquire 
into the present condition of the agricul- 
tural interests; and, at the same time, to 
ascertain how the laws regulating the im- 
portation of agricultural produce have af- 
fected the agriculturists of this country. 
As regards the distress among farmers, 
] presume we cannot go to a higher au- 
thority than those hon. Gentlemen who 
profess to be the farmers’ friends and pro- 
tectors. I find it stated by those hon. 
Gentlemen who recently paid their re- 
spects to the Prime Minister, that the 
agticulturists are in a state of great em- 
barrassment and distress. I find that one 
gentleman from Norfolk (Mr. Hudson) 
stated that the farmers in the county are 
paying their rents, but paying them out 
ofeapital, and not profits. I find Mr. 
Turner, of Upton, in Devonshire, stating 
that one-half of the smaller farmers in 
that county are insolvent, and that the 
others are rapidly falling into the same 
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condition; that the farmers with larger 
holdings are quitting their farms with a | 
view of saving the rest of their property : | 
and that, unless some remedial measures | 
be adopted by this House, they will be. 
utterly ruined. The accounts which I | 
ave given you of those districts are such | 
as1 have had from many other sources. | 
I put it to hon, Gentlemen opposite, whe- | 
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ther the condition of the farmers in Suf- 
folk, Wiltshire, and Hampshire, is better 
than that which I have described in Nor- 
folk and Devonshire? I put it to county 
Members, whether—taking the whole of 
the south of England, from the confines 
of Nottinghamshire to the Land’s End— 
whether, as a rule, the farmers are not 
now in a state of the greatest embarrass- 
ment? There may be exceptions; but I 
put it to them whether, as a rule, that is 
not their condition in all parts? Then, 
Sir, according to every precedent in this 
House, this is a fit and proper time to 
bring forward the Motion of which I have 
given notice. I venture to state, that had 
his Grace of Buckingham possessed a seat 
in this House, he would have done now 
what he did when he was Lord Chandos 
—bhave moved this Resolution which I am 
now about to move. The distress of the 
farmer being admitted, the next question 
which arises is, what is its cause? I 
feel a greater necessity to bring forward 
this Motion for a Committee of Inquiry, 
because I find great discrepancies of opin- 
ion among hon. Gentlemen opposite as to 
what is the cause of the distress among 
the farmers. In the first place, there is 
a discrepancy as to the generality or lo- 
cality of the existing distress. I find 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government saying that the dis- 
tress is local; and he moreover says it 
does not arise from the legislation of this 
House. The hon. Member for Dorsetshire 
declares, on the other hand, that the dis- 
tress is general, and that it does not 
arise from legislation. 1 am ata loss to 
understand what this protection to agri- 
culture means, because I[ find such con- 
tradictory accounts given in this House 
by the promoters of that system. For in- 
stance, nine months ago, when my hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
brought forward his Motion for the Abo- 
lition of the Corn Laws, the right hon. 
Gentleman then the President of the 
Board of Trade, in replying to him, said 
that the present Corn Law had been most 
successful in its operations. He took 
great credit to the Government for the 
steadiness of price that was obtained under 
that law. I will read you the quotation, 
because we find these statements so often 
controverted. He said,— 

‘¢ Was there any man who had supported the 


law in the year 1842 who could honestly say 
that he had been disappointed in its workings? 
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Could any one point out a promise ora predic- 
tion hazarded in the course of the protracted 
debates upon the measure, which promise or 
prediction had been subsequently falsified ?”’ 


Now, recollect that the right hon, Gen- | 
tleman was speaking when wheat was 
56s. per quarter, and that wheat is now 
45s. The right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government now says, ‘* My legis- 
lation has had nothing to do with wheat 
being at 45s. a quarter; ” but how are we 
to get over the difficulty that the respon-— 
sible Member of Government at the head 
of the Board of Trade, only nine months 
ago, claimed merit for the Government 
having kept up the price of wheat at 56s. ? 
These discrepancies themselves between | 
the Government and its supporters, render | 
it more and more necessary that this ques- | 
tion of protection should be inquired into. | 
I ask, what does it mean? The price of 
wheat is 45s. this day. I have been speak- 
ing to the highest authority in England 
upon this point—one who is often quoted 
by this House—within the last week, and 
he tells me, that with another favourable 
harvest, he thinks it very likely that wheat 
will be 35s. a quarter. What does this | 
legislation mean, or what does it purport 
to be, if you are to have prices fluctuating 
from 56s. down to 35s. a quarter, and 
probably lower? Can you prevent it by 
the legislation of this House? That is 
the question. There is a great delusion 
spread abroad amongst the farmers; and 
it is the duty of this House to have that 
delusion dissipated by inquiring into the 
matter. Now, there are these very differ- 
ent opinions on the other side of the 
House ; but there are Members upon this 
side representing very important interests, 
who think that farmers are suffering be- 
cause they have this legislative protection. 
There is all this difference of opinion. 
Now, is not that a fit and proper subject 
for your inquiry? I am prepared to go 
into a Select Committee, and to bring for- 
ward evidence to show that the farmers are 
labouring under great evils—evils that I 
would connect with the legislation of this 
House, though they are evils which appear 
to be altogether dissociated from it. The 
first great evil under which the farmer la- 
bours is the want of capital. No one can 
deny that. 1 do not mean at all to dis- 
parage the farmers, The farmers of this 
country are just the same race as the rest 
of us; and, if they were placed in a simi- 
lar position, theirs would be as good a 
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trade—I mean that they would be as suc. 
cessful men of business as others—but itis 
notorious as a rule that the farmers of thig 


| country are deficient in capital; and | 


ask, how can any business be carried on 
successfully where there is a deficiency of 
capital? I take it that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, acquainted with farming, would 


admit that 10/. an acre, on an arable farm, 


would be a sufficient amount of capital for 
carrying on the business of farming suc. 
cessfully. I will take it, then, that 10/, 


/an acre would be a fair capital for an 
arable farm. 


I have made many inquiries 
upon this subject in all parts of the king. 
dom, and I give it you as my decided con- 
viction, that at this present moment farmers 
do not average 5/. an acre capital on their 
farms. I speak of England, and I take 
England south of the Trent, though, of 
course, thereare exceptions in every county; 
there ‘are men of large capital in all parts 
—ainen farming their own land ; but, taking 


jit as a rule, I hesitate not to give my 
| opinion—and I am prepared to back that 


opinion by witnesses before your Commit- 
tee—that, as a rule, farmers have not, 
upon an average, more than 5/. an acre 
capital for their arable land. I have given 
you a tract of country to which | may add 
all Wales ; probably 20,000,000 of acres 
of cultivable land. Ihave no doubt what- 
ever, that there are 100,000,0001. of capital 
wanting upon that land. What is the 
meaning of farming capital? There are 
strange notions about the word “capital.” 
It means more manure, a greater amount 
of labour, a greater number of cattle, and 
larger crops, Picture a country in which 
you can say there is a deficiency of one- 
half of all those blessings which ought to, 
and might, exist there, and then judge 
what the condition of labourers wanting 
employment and food is, But you will 
say, capital would be invested if it could 
be done with profit. 1 admit it ; that is the 
question I want you to inquire into. How 
is it that in a country where there Is @ 
plethora of capital, where every other 
business and pursuit is overflowing with 
money, where you have men going to 
France for railways and to Pennsylvania 
for bonds, embarking in schemes for con- 


|necting the Atlantic with the Pacific by 
| canals, railways in the va.ley of the Mis- 


sissippi, and sending their money to the 
bottom of the Mexican mines—while you 
have a country rich and overflowing, 
ready to take investments in every cornet 
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of the globe—how is it, I say, that this 
capital does not find its employment in 
the most attractive of all forms — upon 
the soil of this country? The cause is 
notorious—it is admitted by your highest 
authorities: the reason is, there is not 
security for capital in land. Capital 
shrinks instinctively from insecurity of 
tenure; and you have not in England 
that security which would warrant men of 
capital investing their money in the soil. 
Now, is it not a matter worthy of consi- 
deration, how far this insecurity of tenure 
is bound up with that protective system 
of which you are soenamoured? Suppose 
it can be shown that there is a vicious 
circle; that you have made politics of 
Corn Laws, and that you want voters to 
maintain them; that you very erroneously 
think that the Corn Laws are your great 
mine of wealth, and, therefore, you must 
have a dependent tenantry, that you may 
have their votes at elections to maintain 
this law in Parliament. Well, if you will 
have dependent voters, you cannot have 
men of spirit and capital. Then your 
policy reacts upon you. If you have not 
meno of skill and capital, you cannot have 
improvements and employment for your 
labourers. Then comes round that vici- 
ous termination of the circle—you have 
pauperism, poor-rates, county-rates, and 
all the other evils of which you are now 
speaking and complaining. Now, Sir, I 
like to quote from the highest authority 
upon that side of the House. I will just 
state to you what is the opinion of the 
hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. Pusey) 
upon this subject. When speaking ata 
meeting of the Agricultural Society, he 
says,— 

“He knew this country well, and he knew 
that there was not a place from Plymouth to 
Berwick in which the landlords might not 
make improvements; but when the tenant 
was short of money, the landlord generally 
would be short of money too. But he would 
tell them how to find funds. There were 
many districts where there was a great super- 
fluity not only of useless but of mischievous 
timber, and if they would cut that down which 
excluded the sun and air and fed on the soil, 
and sell it, they would benefit the farmer by 
cutting it down, and they would benefit the 
farmer, and the labourer too, by laying out 
the proceeds in under-draining the soil. There 
Was another mode in which they might find 
money. He knew that on some properties a 
lage sum was spent in the preservation of 
game. It was not at all unusual for the game 
‘cost 500/. or 600/, a year; and if this were 
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given up the money would employ one hun- 
dred able-bodied labourers during the winter 
in improving the property. This was another 
fund for the landlords of England to benefit 
the labourers and the farmers at the same 
time.” 

Now, there is another authority—a very 
important member of your Protection 
Society—Mr. Fisher Hobbes, who thus 
speaks at a meeting of the Colchester 
Agricultural Association, — 
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“Ele was aware that a spirit of improve- 
ment was abroad. Much was said about the 
tenant-farmers doing more. He agreed they 
might do more; the soil of the country was 
capable of greater production; if he said one 
fourth more he should be within compass. 
But that could not be done by the tenant- 
farmer alone ; they must have confidence ; it 
must be done by leases; by draining; by ex 
tending the length of fields; by knocking 
down hedge-rows and clearing away trees 
which now shielded the corn.” 


I will quote a still higher authority. Lord 
Stanley, at alate meeting at Liverpool, 
said ,— 

“T say, and as one connected with the land 
I feel myself bound to say it, that a landlord 
has no right to expect any great and perma- 
nent improvement of his land by the tenant, 
unless that tenant be secured the repayment 
of his outlay, not by the personal character or 
honour of his landlord, but by a security which 
no casualties can interfere with—the security 
granted him by the terms of a lease for years.” 


Now, Sir, not only does the want of secu- 
rity prevent capital flowing into the farm- 
ing business, but it actually deters from 
the improvement of the land those who 
are already in the occupation of it. There 
are many men, tenants of your land, who 
could improve their farms if they had a 
sufficient security, and they have either 
capital themselves or their friends could 
supply it; but with the absence of leases, 
and the want of security, you are actually 
deterring them from laying out their mo- 
ney upon your land. They keep every- 
thing the same from year to year. You 
know that it is impossible to farm your 
estates properly unless a tenant has an 
investment for more than one year. A 
man ought to be able to begin a farm with 
at least eight years before him, before he 
expects to see a return for the whole of the 
outlay of his money. You are, therefore, 
keeping your tenants-at-will at a yearly 
kind of cultivation, and you are prevent- 
ing them carrying on their businesses in a 
proper way. Not only do you prevent the 
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laying out of capital upon your land, and 
disable the farmers from cultivating it, 
but your policy tends to make them ser- 
vile and dependent; so that they are ac- 
tually disinclined to improvement, afraid 
to let you see that they can improve, be- 
cause they are apprehensive that you will 
pounce upon them for an increase of rent. 
I see the hon. Member for Lincolnshire 
opposite, and he rather smiled at the ex- 
pression when I said that the state of de- 
pendence of the farmers was such that 
they were actually afraid to appear to be 
improving their land. Now, that hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Christopher), upon the Motion made 
last year for agricultural statistics, by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Manchester, 
(Mr. Milner Gibson), made the following 
statement, — 


“Tt is most desirable for the farmer to know 
the actual quanti‘y of corn grown in this coun- 
try, as such knowledge would insure steadi- 
ness of prices, which was infinitely more va- 
luable to the agriculturist than fluctuating 
prices. But to ascertain this there was ex- 
treme difficulty. They could not leave it to 
the farmer to make a return of the quantity 
which he produced, for it was not for his in- 
terest to do so. If in any one or two years 
he produced four quarters per acre on land 
which had previously grown but three, he 
might fear that his landlord would say, ‘ Your 
Jand is more productive than I imagined, and 
I must therefore raise your rent.’ The interest 
of the farmers, therefore, would be to under- 
rate, and to furnish low returns.’’ 


And here is further evidence of the same 
kind, which I find at a meeting of the 
South Devonshire Agricultural Associa- 
tion. The Rev. C. Johnson said,— 


“He knew it had been thought that land- 
lords were ready to avail themselves of such 
associations, on account of the opportunity it 
afforded them for diving into their tenants’ 
affairs, and opening their eyes. An instance 
of this occurred to him at a recent ploughing 
match, where he meta respectable agriculturist 
whom he well knew, and asked him if he was 
going to it. He said, ‘No. ‘Why? Be- 
cause he did not approve of such things. This 
‘ why’ produced another ‘ why,’ and the man 
gave a reason why, Suppose he sent a plough 
and man with two superior horses, the land- 
lord at once would say,‘ This man is doing 
too well on my estate,’ and increase the 
rent.” 


Now, I ask hon. Gentlemen here, the 
landed gentry of. England, what a state 
of things is that when, upon their own 
testimony respecting the farming capital- 
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ists in this country, they dare not appear 
to have a good horse—they dare not ap. 
pear to be growing more than four quar. 
ters instead of three? [Mr. Christopher ; 
Hear.] The hon. Member cheers, but 
lam quoting from his own authority. I 
say, this condition of things, indicated by 
those two quotations, brings the tenant. 
farmers—if they are such as these Gen. 
tlemen describe them to be — it brings 
them down to a very low point of servility, 
In Egypt, Mehemet Ali takes the utmost 
grain of corn from his people, who bury 
it beneath their hearth-stones in their cot- 
tages, and will suffer the bastinado rather 
than tell how much corn they grow. Our 
tenants are not afraid of the bastinado, 
but they are terrified at the rise of rent, 
This is the state of things amongst the 
tenant-farmers, farming without leases. 
In England leases are the exception, and 
not the rule. But even when you have 
leases in England—where you have leases 
or agreements—I doubt whether they are 
not in many cases worse tenures than 
where there is no lease at all ; the clauses 
being of such an obsolete and prepos- 
terous character as to defy any man to 
carry on the business of farming under 
them profitably. 1 do not know whether 
the hon. Member for Cheshire is here, but 
if so I will read him a passage from an ac- 
tual Cheshire lease, showing what kind 
of covenants farmers are called on to 
perform :— 

“ To pay the landlord 20/. for every statute 
acre of ground, and so in proportion for a less 
quantity, that shall be converted into tillage, 
or used contrary to the appointment before 
made; and 5/. for every cwt. of hay, thrave of 
straw, load of potatoes, or cartload of manure, 
that shall be sold or taken from the premises 
during the term ; and 10/. for every tree fallen, 
cut down, or destroyed, cropped, lopped, or 
stopped, or willingly suffered so to be; and 201. 
for any servant or other persom so hired or 
admitted as to gain a settlement in the town- 
ship; and 10/, per statute acre,and so in propor 
tion for a less quantity, of the said land, which 
the tenant shall let off or underlet. Sueb 
sums to be paid on demand after every breach, 
and in default of payment to be consl- 
dered as reserved rent, and levied by distress 
and sale as rent in arrear may be levied and 
raised. And to do six days’ boon team work 
whenever called upon; and to keep for the 
landlord one dog, and one cock or hen ;_and 
to make no marlpit without the landlord’s con- 
sent being first obtained in writing, after 
which the same is to be properly filled in; 
nor to allow any inmate to remain on the 
premises after six days’ notice ; nor to keep 
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or feed any sheep except such as are used for | respecting a similar lease for a farm. I 
the consumption of the family.’’ am rather disposed to think that the Anti- 
Now, what is such an instrument but a) Corn-Law Leaguers will very likely form 
trap for the unwary man? It is a barrier a joint-stock association, having none but 
against men of intelligence and capital, | free traders in the body, that we may 
and it is a fetter to the mind of any free | purchase an estate and have a model farm ; 
man, Noman could farm under such a | taking care that it shall be in one of the 
lease as that, or under such clauses as | rural counties, one of the most purely 
it contains. [Sir C. Burrell: Hear, , agricultural parts of the country, where 
hear.] I perceive that the hon. Mem- | we think there is the greatest need of im- 
ber for Shoreham (Sir Charles Burrell) is | provement—perhaps in Buckinghamshire 
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cheering. I will by and by allude to one | 


of the hon. Member’s own leases. You 
will find in your own leases, though there 
be not stipulations for cocks and hens, 
and dogs, and probably team-work, yet 
there are almost as great absurdities in 
every lease and agreement you have. 
What are those leases? Why, they are 
generally some old musty instruments 
which a lawyer’s clerk takes out of a 
pigeon-hole, and writes out for every fresh 
incoming tenant ;—a thing which seems 
to have been in existence for 100 years. 
You tie them down by the most absurd 
restrictions; you do not give men credit 
for }being able to discover any improve- 
ment next year and the year after; but 
you go upon the assumption that men are 
not able to improve, and you do your best 
Now, I 


to prevent them from doing so. 
do not know why we should not in this 
country have leases for land upon similar 
terms to the leases of manufactories, or any 


“plant” or premises. I do not think that 
farming will ever be carried on as it ought 
tobe until you have leases drawn up in 
the same way as a man takes a manufac. 
tory, and pays perhaps 1,000J. a year for it. 
I know people who pay 4,000/.a year tor 
manufactories to carry on their business, 
and at fair rents. There is an hon. Gen- 
tleman near me who pays more than 
4,000/. a year for the rent of his manufac- 
tory. What covenants do you think he 
has in his lease? What would he think 


—and there shall be a model farm, home- 
| stead, and cottages; and I may tell the 
noble Lord the Member for Newark, that 
we shall have a model garden, and we will 
not make any boast about it. But the 
great object will be to have a model lease. 
We will have as the farmer a man of in- 
telligence and capital. [I am not so un- 
reasonable as to tell you that you ought to 
let your land to men who have not a com- 
petent capital, or are not sufficiently in- 
telligent; but I say, select such a man as 
that, let him know his business and have a 
sufficient capital, and you cannot give 
him too wide a scope. We will find such 
aman, and will Jet him our farm; there 
shall be a lease precisely such as that 
upon which my hon. Friend takes his fac- 
tory. There shall be no clause inserted in 
it to dictate to him how he shall culti- 
vate his farm; he shall do what he likes 
with the old pasture. If he can make 
more by ploughing it up he shall do so; 
if he can grow white crops every year— 
which I know there are people doing at 
this moment in more places than one in 
this country, or if he can make any other 
improvement or discovery, he shall be free 
todoso. We will let him the land, with 
a schedule of the state of tillage and the 
condition of the homestead, and all we will 
bind him to will be this:—** You shall 
| leave the land as good as when you entered 
| upon it. If it be in an inferior state it 
shall be valued again, and you shall com- 





if it stated how many revolutions there | pensate us; but if it be in an improved 
should be in a minute of the spindles, or | state it shall be valued, and we, the land- 
if they prescribed the construction of the | lords, will compensate you.” We will 
straps or the gearing of the machinery? | give possession of everything upon the 
Why, he takes his manufactory with a| land, whether it be wild or tame animals ; 


schedule of its present state—bricks, mor- 
‘ar, and machinery—and when the lease 
isover, he must leave it in the same state, 
or else pay a compensation for the dilapi- 
dation. [The Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
Hear, hear.] The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer cheers 
that statement, I want to ask his opinion 


he shall have the absolute control, Take 
as stringent precautions as you please to 
compel the punctual payment of the rent ; 
take the right of re-entry as summarily as 
you like if the rent be not duly paid; but 
let the payment of rent duly be the sole 
test as to the well-doing of the tenant; 
and so long as he can pay the rent, and 
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do it promptly, that is the only criterion 
you need have that the farmer is doing 
well; and if he isa man of capital, you 
have the strongest possible security that 
he will not waste your property while he 
has possession of it. I have sometimes 
heard hon. Gentlemen opposite say, ‘¢ It 
is all very well for you to preach up 
leases, but there are many farmers who 
do not want them. We have asked 
them, and they will not take them.” 
[‘* Hear, hear.”] The hon. Gentleman 
cheers that remark. But what does it 
argue? That by that process which the 
Member for Lincolnshire has described 
—that degrading process—you have ren- 
dered those tenants servile, hopeless, and 
dejected, so that they have not the spirit 
of men when they are carrying on their 
business. Now, hear what Professor Low 
states, he being, as you are aware, a pro- 
fessor of agriculture,— 

“ The argument has again and again been 
used against an extension of leases, that the 
tenants themselves set no value upon them; 
but to how different a conclusion ought the 
existence of such a feeling amongst the te- 
nantry of a country to conduct us! The fact 
itself shows that the absence of leases may ren- 
der a tenantry ignorant of the means of em- 
ploying their own capital with advantage, in- 
disposed to the exertions which improvements 
demand, and better contented with an easy 
rent and dependent condition than with the 
prospect of an independence to be earned by 
increased exertion.” 


Whilst you have a tenantry in the state 
pictured by the hon. Member for Lincoln- 
shire, what must be the state of the pea- 


santry? Your labourers can never be 
prosperous when the tenants are de- 
pressed. Go through the length and 
breadth of the land, and you will find that 
where capital is in the greatest abundance, 
and capitalists are most intelligent, there 
you will invariably find the working classes 
most prosperous and happy; and, on the 
other hand, show me an impoverished and 
enfeebled tenantry—go to the north of 
Devonshire, for instance, and show mea 
tenantry like that—and there you will find 
a peasantry sunk into the most hopeless 
and degraded condition. Now, Sir, I 
have mentioned a deficiency of capital as 
being the primary want amongst farmers, 
Ihave stated the want of security in leases 
as the cause of the want of capital; but 
you may still say. “You have not con- 
nected this with the Cora Laws and the 
protective system.” I will read the opi- 
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nion of an hon. Gentleman who sits upon 
this side of the House ; it is in a published 
letter of Mr. Hayter, who, | know, is him. 
self an ardent supporter of agriculture, 
He says, — 


on Agriculturists. 


“The more I see of and practise agricul. 
ture, the more firmly am I convinced that the 
whole unemployed labour of the country could, 
under a better system of husbandry, be advan. 
tageously put into operation; and moreover, 
that the Corn Laws have been one of the prin. 
cipal causes of the present system of bad 
farming, and consequent pauperism. Nothing 
short of their entire removal will ever induce 
the average farmer to rely upon anything else 
than the Legislature for the payment of his 
rent; his belief being that all rent is paid by 
corn, and nothing else than corn ; and that the 
Legislature can, by enacting Corn Laws, create 
a price which will make his rent easy. The 
day of their (the Corn Laws) entire abolition 
ought to be a day of jubilee and rejoicing to 
every man interested in land.” 


Now, Sir, I do not stop to connect the 
cause and effect in this matter, and in- 
quire whether your Corn Laws or your 
protective system have caused the want 
of leases and capital. I do not stop to 
make good my proof, and for this reason, 
that you have adopted a system of legis. 
lation in this House by which you profess 
to make the farming trade prosperous, 
I show you, after thirty years’ trial, what 
is the depressed condition of the agricul. 
turists; I prove to you what is the im- 
poverished state of farmers, and also of 
the labourers, and you will not contest 
any one of those propositions. I say 
it is enough, having had thirty years’ 
trial of your specific with no better results 
than these, for me to ask you to go into 
Committee to see if something better can- 
not be devised. [I am going to contend, 
that free trade in grain would be more 
advantageous to farmers—and with them 
1 include labourers—than restriction; to 
oblige the hon. Member for Norfolk, I 
will take with them also the landlords; 
and I contend that free trade in corn and 
grain of every kind would be more bene- 
ficial to them than to any other class of 
the community. I should have contended 
the same before the passing of the late 
Tariff, but now I am prepared to do 80 
with tenfold more force. What has the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) done? 
He has passed a law to admit fat cattle 
at a nominal duty. Some foreign fat 
cattle were selling in Smithfield the other 
day at about 15/. or 16/. per head, pay- 
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ing only about 73 per cent. duty; but he 
has not admitted the raw material out of 
which these fat cattle are wnade. Mr. 
Huskisson did not act in this manner 
when he commenced his plan of free 
trade. He began by admitting the raw 
material of manufactures before he ad- 
mitted the manufactured article; but in 
our case you have commenced at pre- 
cisely the opposite end, and have allowed 
free trade in cattle instead of that upon 
which they are fattened. I say, give free 
trade in that grain which goes to make 
the cattle. I contend, that by this pro- 
tective system the farmers throughout the 
country are more injured than any other 
class in the community. I would take, 
for instance, the article of cloverseed. 
The hon. Member for North Northamp- 
tonshire put a question the other night 
to the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government. He looked so exceed- 
ingly alarmed, that 1 wondered what the 
subject was which created the apprehen- 
sion. He asked the right hon. Baronet 
whether he was going to admit clover- 
seed into this country ? I believe clover- 
seed is to be excluded from the Schedule 
of free importation. Now, I ask for whose 
benefit is this exception made? I ask the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Northamptonshire, whether those whom 
he represents, the farmers of that district 
of the county, are, in a large majority of 
instances, sellers of cloverseed? I will 
undertake to say they are not. How 
many counties in England are there which 
are benefited by the protection of clover- 
seed? I will take the whole of Scotland. 
Ifthere be any Scotch Members present, 
Task them whether they do not in their 
country import the cloverseed from Eng- 
land? They do not grow it. 1 undertake 
tosay that there are not ten counties in 
the United Kingdom which are interested 
in the exportation of cloverseed out of 
their own borders, Neither have they 
any of this article in Ireland, But yet 
we have cloverseed excluded from the 
farmers, although they are not interested 
as a body in its protection at all. Again, 
take the article of beans. There are lands 
in Essex where they can grow them alter- 
nate years with wheat. I find that beans 
come from that district to Mark-lane ; and 
I believe also that in some parts of Lin- 
colnshire and Cambridgeshire they do the 
same; but how is it with the poor lands 
of Surrey or the poor downland of Wilt. 
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shire? Take the whole of the counties. 
How many of them are there which are 
exporters of beans, or send them to 
market ? You are taxing the whole of the 
farmers who do not sell their beans, for 
the pretended benefit of a few counties or 
districts of counties where they do. 
Mark you, where they can grow beans on 
the stronger and better soils, it is not in 
one case out of ten that they grow them 
for the market. They may grow them for 
their own use; but where they do not 
cultivate beans, send them to market, and 
turn them into money, those farmers can 
have no interest whatever in keeping up 
the money price of that which they never 
sell. Take the article of oats. How 
many farmers are there who ever have 
oats down on the credit side of their 
books, as an item upon which they rely 
for the payment of their rents? The 
farmers may, and do generally, grow oats 
for feeding their own horses; but it is an 
exception to the rule—and a rare excep- 
tion too—where the farmer depends upon 
the sale of his oats to meet his expenses. 
Take the article of hops, You have a 
protection upon them for the benefit of 
the growers in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey ; 


on Agriculturists. 


but yet the cultivators of hops are taxed 
for the protection of others in articles 
which they do not themselves produce. 


Take the article of cheese. Not one 
farmer in ten in the country makes his 
own cheese, and yet they and their ser- 
vants are large consumers of it. But 
what are the counties which have the pro- 
tection in this article? Cheshire, Glou- 
cestershire, Wiltshire, part of Derbyshire, 
and Leicestershire. Here are some four 
or five dairy counties having an interest 
in the protection of cheese: but recollect 
that those counties are peculiarly hardly 
taxed in beans and oats, because in those 
counties where they are chiefly dairy 
farms, they are most in want of artificial 
food for their cattle. There are the whole 
of the hilly districts; and I hope my 
friend the Member for Nottingham (Mr. 
Gisborne) is here, because he has a special 
grievance in this matter; he lives in Der- 
byshire, and very commendably employs 
himself in rearing good cattle upon the 
hills: but he is taxed for your protection 
for his beans, peas, oats, Indian corn, and 
every thing which he wants for feeding 
them. He told me, only the other day, 
that he should like nothing better than to 
give up the little remnant of protection on 
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cattle, if you would only let him buy a 
thousand quarters of black oats for the 
consumption of his stock. Take the whole 
of the hilly districts, and the down county 
of Wiltshire; the whole of that expanse 
of downs in the South of England; take 
the Cheviots, where the flockmasters re- 
side; the Grampians in Scotland; and 
take the whole of Wales, they are not be- 
nefited in the slightest degree by the pro- 
tection on these articles; but, on the con- 
trary, you are taxing the very things they 
want. They require provender as abund- 
antly and cheaply as they can get it. Al- 
lowing a free importation of food for cattle 
is the only way in which those counties 
can improve the breed of their lean 
stocks, and the only manner in which 
they can ever bring their land up to any- 
thing like a proper state of fertility. I 
will go farther and say, that farms with 
thin soil, I mean the stock farmers, which 
you will find in Hertfordshire and Surrey, 
farmers with large capitals, arable farmers, 
I say those men are deeply interested in 
having a free importation of food for their 
cattle, because they have thin poor land. 
This land of its ownself does not contain 
the means of its increased fertility; and 


the only way is the bringing in of an ad- 
ditional quantity of food from elsewhere, 
that they can bring up their farms to a 


proper state of cultivation. I have been 
favoured with an estimate made by a very 
experienced clever farmer in Wiltshire— 
probably hon. Gentlemen will bear me 
out, when I say a man of great intelligence 
and skill, and entitled to every considera- 
tion in this House. I refer to Mr. Na- 
thaniel Atherton, Kington, Wilts. That 
gentleman estimates that upon 400 acres 
of land he could increase his profits to the 
amount of 280/., paying the same rent as 
at present, provided there was a free im- 
portation of foreign grain of all kinds. 
He would buy 500 quarters of oats at 
15s., or the same amount in beans or 
peas at 14s. or 15s. a sack, to be fed on 
the land or in the yard; by which he 
would grow additional 160 quarters of 
wheat, and 230 quarters of barley, and 
gain an increased profit of 300/. upon 
his sheep and cattle. His plan embraces 
the employment of an additional capital 
of 1,0002. ; and he would pay 150/. a year 
more for labour. I had an opportunity, 
the other day, of speaking to a very in- 
telligent farmer in Hertfordshire, Mr. 
Lattimore, of Wheathampstead. Very 
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likely there are hon. Members here to 
whom he is known. I do not know whe. 
ther the noble Lord the Member for 
Hertfordshire is present; if so, he will, 
no doubt, know that Mr. Lattimore stands 
as high in Hertford market as a skilful 
farmer and a man of abundant capital as 
any in the county. He is a gentleman 
of most unquestionable intelligence; and 
what does he say ? He told me tiat last year 
he paid 230/. enhanced price on his beans 
and other provender which he bought for 
his cattle: —230/. enhanced price in con. 
sequence of that restriction upon the trade 
in foreign grain, amounting to 14s, 4 
quarter on all the wheat he sold off his 
farm. Now, I undertake to say, in the 
names of Mr. Atherton, of Wiltshire, and 
Mr. Lattimore, of Hertfordshire, that they 
are as decided advocates for free trade in 
grain of every kind as I am. I am not 
now quoting merely solitary cases. I told 
hon. Gentlemen once before that I have 
probably as large an acquaintance among 
farmers as any one in the House. I think 
1 could give you from every county the 
nantes of some of the first-rate farmers who 
are as ardent free-traders as I am. | request. 
ed the Secretary of this much dreaded Anti- 
Corn Law League to make me cut a list 
of the farmers who are subscribers to that 
Association, and I find there are upwards of 
100 in England and Scotland who sub- 
scribe to the League Fund, comprising, I 
hesitate not to say, the most intelligent 
men to be found in the kingdom. I went 
into the Lothians, at the invitation of 
twenty-two farmers there, several of whom 
were paying upwards of 1,000/. a year 
rent. I spent two or three days among 
them, and I never found a body of more 
intelligent, liberal-minded men in my life. 
Those are men who do not want restric- 
tions upon the importation of grain. They 
desire nothing but fair play. They say, 
‘Let us have our Indian corn, Egyptian 
beans, and Polish oats as freely as we have 
our linseed cake, and we can bear competi- 
tion with any corn-growers in the world.” 
But by excluding the provender for cattle, 
and at the same time admitting the cattle 
almost duty free, I think you are giving 
an example of one of the greatest absurdi- 
ties and perversions of nature and common 
sense which ever was seen. We have 
heard of great absurdities in legislation m 
commercial matters of late. We know 
that there has been such a case as sending 
coffee from Cuba to the Cape of Good 
Hope, in order to bring it back to England 
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under the law ; but I venture to say, that 
jn less than ten years from this time people 
will look back with more amazement in 
their minds at the fact that, while you 
are sending ships to Ichaboe to bring back 
the guano, you are passing a law to ex- 
clude Indian corn, beans, oats, peas, and 
everything else that gives nourishment to 
your cattle, which would give you a thou- 
sand times more productive manure than 
all the guano of Ichaboe. Upon the last 
oecasion when I spoke upon this subject, I 
wasanswered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade. 
He talked about throwing poor lands out 
of cultivation, and converting arable lands 
into pasture. I hope that we men of the 
Anti-Corn Law League may not be re- 
proached again with seeking to cause any 
such disasters. My belief is—and the con- 
viction is founded upon a most extensive 
inquiry amongst the most intelligent far- 
mers, without stint of trouble and pains— 
that the course you are pursuing tends 
every hour to throw land out of cultiva- 
tion, and make poor lands unproductive. 
Do not let us be told again that we desire 
to draw the labourers from the land, in 
order that we may reduce the wages of the 
work-people employed in factories. I tell 
you that, if you bestow capital on the soil, 
and cultivate it with the same skill as 
manufacturers bestow upon their business, 
you have uot population enough in the 
tural districts for the purpose. I yester- 
day received a letter from Lord Ducie, in 
which he gives precisely the same opinion. 
He says, “If we had the land properly 
cultivated, there are not sufficient labourers 
to till it.” You are chasing your labourers 
from village to village, passing laws to 
compel people to support paupers, devising 
every means to smuggle them abroad—to 
the antipodes, if you can get them there ; 
why, you would have to run after them, 
and bring them back again, if you had 
your land properly cultivated. I tell you 
honestly my conviction, that it is by these 
means, and these only, that you can avert 
very great and serious troubles and disas- 
ters in your agricultural districts. Sir, I 
remember, on the last occcasion when this 
subject was discussed, there was a great 
deal said about disturbing an interest. It 
was said this inquiry could not be gone 
into, because we were disturbing and un- 
settling a great interest. I have no desire 
toundervalue the agricultural interest. I 

ave heard it said that they are the 
Steatest consumers of manufactured goods 
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in this country ; that they are such large 
consumers of our goods that we had better 
look after the home trade, and not think of 
destroying it. But what sort of consumers 
of manufactures think you the labourers 
can be, with the wages they are now get- 
ting in agricultural districts? Understand 
me: I am arguing for a principle that I 
solemnly believe would raise the wages of 
the labourers in the agricultural districts. 
I believe you would have no men starving 
upon 7s. a week, if you had abundant 
capital and competent skill employed upon 
the soil; but I ask what is this consumption 
of manufactured goods that we have heard 
so much about? I have taken some pains, 
and made large inquiries as to the amount 
laid out in the average of cases by agricul- 
tura] labourers and their families for cloth- 
ing ; I probably may startle you by telling 
you that we have exported in one year 
more of our manufactures to Brazil than 
have been consumed in a similar period by 
the whole of your agricultural peasantry 
and their families. You have 960,000 
agricultural labourers in England and 
Wales, according to the last census; I 
undertake to say they do not expend on an 
average 30s. a year on their families, sup- 
posing every one of them to be in employ. 
I speak of manufactured goods excluding 
shoes. I assert that the whole of the agri- 
cultural peasantry and their families in 
England and Wales do not spend a million 
and a half per annum for manufactured 
goods, in clothing and bedding. And, 
with regard to your exciseable and duty- 
paying articles, what can the poor wretch 
lay out upon them, who out of 8s. or 
9s. a week has a wife and family to sup- 
port? I undertake to prove to your satis- 
faction—and you may do it yourselves if 
you will but dare to look the figures in the 
face—I will undertake to prove to you 
that they do not pay, upon an average, 
each family, 15s. per annum; that the 
whole of their contributions to the Re- 
venue do not amount to 700,000/. Now, 
is not this a mighty interest to be disturb- 
ed? I would keep that interest as justly 
as though it were one of the most impor- 
tant; but I say, when you have by your 
present system brought down your agricul. 
tural peasantry to that state, have you any- 
thing to offer for bettering their condition, 
or at all events to justify resisting an in- 
quiry? On the last occasion when I ad- 
dressed the House upon this subject, 1 
recollect stating seme facts to show that 
you had no reasonable ground to fear 
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foreign competition ; those facts I do not 
intend to reiterate, because they have never 
been contradicted. But there are still at- 
tempts made to frighten people by telling 
them, “If you open the ports to foreign 
corn, you will have corn let in here for 
nothing.” One of the favourite fallacies 
which are now put forth is this: ‘‘ Look at 
the price of corn in England, and see what 
it is abroad ; you have prices low here, and 
yet you have corn coming in from_abroad 
and paying the maximum duty. Now, if 
you had not 20s. duty to pay, what a 
quantity of corn you would have brought 
in, and how low the price would be!” 
This statement arises from a fallacy—I 
hope not dishonestly put forth—in not 
understanding the difference between the 
real and the nominal price of corn. The 
price of corn at Dantzic now, when there 
is no regular sale, is nominal ; the price of 
corn when it is coming in regularly is the 
real price. Now, go back to 1838: in 
January of that year the price of wheat at 
Dantzic was nominal; there was no de- 
mand for England; there were no pur- 
chasers except for speculation, with the 
chance, probably, of having to throw the 
wheat intothe sea; but inthe monthsof July 
and August of that year, when apprehen- 
sions arose of a failure of our harvest, then 
the price of corn in Dantzic rose instantly, 
sympathising with the markets in Eng- 
land ; and at the end of the year, in De- 
cember, the price of wheat at Dantzic had 
doubled the amount at which it had been in 
January ; and during the three following 
years, when you had a regular importation 
of corn, during all that time, by the 
averages laid upon the Table of this House, 
wheat at Dantzic averaged 40s. Wheat 
at Dantzic was at that price during the 
three years 1839, 1840, and 1841. Now, 
I mention this just to show the fact to hon. 
Gentlemen, and to entreat them that they 
will not go and alarm their tenantry by 
this outcry of the danger of foreign com- 
petition. You ought to be pursuing a 
directly opposite course—you ought to be 
trying to stimulate them in every pos- 
sible way —by showing that they can 
compete with foreigners ; that what others 
can do in Poland, they can do in Eng- 
land. I have anillustration of this subject 
in the case of a Society of which the hon. 
Member for Suffolk is Chairman. We 
have lately seen a new light spreading 
amongst agricultural gentlemen. We 
are told the salvation of this country is to 
arise from the cultivation of flax, There 
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is a National Flax Society, of which Lord 
Rendlesham is the President. This Flax 
Society state in their prospectus, a copy 
of which I have here, purporting to be 
the First Annual Report of the National 
Flax Agricultural Improvement Associa. 
tion—after talking of the Ministers hold. 
ing out no hope from legislation, the Re. 
port goes on to state that upon these 
grounds the National Flax Society call 
upon the nation for its support, on the 
ground that they are going to remedy the 
distresses of the country. The founder 
of this Society is Mr. Warnes of Norfolk, 
I observe Mr. Warnes paid a visit to Sus- 
sex, and he attended an agricultural 
meeting at which the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Shoreham (Sir Charles Bur- 
rell) presided. After the usual loyal toasts, 
the hon. Baronet proposed the toast of 
the evening, “ Mr. Warnes and the cul- 
tivation of flax.” The hon. Baronet was 
not aware, I dare say, that he was 
then furnishing a most deadly weapon to 
the lecturers of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
We are told you cannot compete with 
foreigners unless you have a high protec. 
tive duty. You have a high protec- 
tive duty on wheat, amounting at this 
moment to 20s. a quarter. A quarter of 
wheat at the present time is just worth the 
same as one cwt. of flax. On a quarter 
of wheat you have a protective duty 
against the Pole and Russian of 205.; 
upon the one cwt, of flax you have a pro- 
tective duty of ld. And I did not heara 
murmur from hon. Gentlemen opposite 
when the Prime Minister proposed to take 
off that protective duty of Id., totally 
and immediately. But we are told that 
English agriculturists cannot compete 
with foreigners, and especially with that 
serf labour that is to be found some- 
where up the Baltic. Well, but flax 
comes from the Baltic, and there is no 
protective duty. Hon, Gentlemen say we 
have no objection to raw materials where 
there is no labour connected with them; 
but we cannot contend against foreigners 
in wheat, because there is such an amount 
of labour in it. Why, there is twice as 
much labour in flax as there is in wheat; 
but the Member for Shoreham favours 
the growth of flax in order to restore the 
country, which is sinking into this ab- 
ject and hopeless state for want of agrk 
cultural protection. But the hon, Ba 
ronet will forgive me — 1 am sure he 
will, he looks as if he would—if I allude 
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alittle to the subject of leases, The hon. 
Gentleman on that occasion, I believe, 
complained that it was a great pity that 
farmers did not grow more flax. I do not 
know whether it was true or not, that 
the same hon. Baronet’s leases to his own 
tenants forbade them to grow that article. 
Now, it is quite as possible that the right 
hon. Baronet does not exactly know what 
covenants or clauses there are in his 
leases. But I know that it is a very 
common case to preclude the growth of 
flax; and it just shows the kind of ma- 
nagement by which the landed proprie- 
tors have carried on their affairs, that 
actually, 1 believe, the original source 
of the error that flax was very pernicious 
to the ground was derived from Virgil; I 
believe there is a passage in the Georgics 
to that effect. From that classic autho- 
rity, no doubt, some learned lawyer put 
this clause into the lease, and there it 
has remained ever since. Now, I have 
alluded to the condition of the labourers 
at the present time; but [ am bound to 
say, that while the farmers at the present 
moment are in a worse condition than 
they have been for the last ten years, I 
believe the agricultural labourers have 
passed over the winter with less suffer- 
ing and distress, although it has been a 
five months’ winter, and a severer one, 
too, than they endured in the previous 
year. [‘* Hear.”] I am glad to find that cor- 
roborated by hon. Gentlemen opposite, be- 
cause it bears out, in a remarkable degree, 
the opinion that we who are in connexion 
with the free-trade question entertain. We 
maintain that a low price of food is be- 
neficial to the labouring classes. We 
assert, and we can prove it, at least in 
the manufacturing districts, that whenever 
provisions are dear wages are low, and 
whenever food is cheap wages invariably 
tise. We have had a strike in almost 
every business in Lancashire since the 
price of wheat has been down to something 
like 50s.; and I am glad to be corrobo- 
rated when [ state that the agricultural 
labourers have been in a better condition 
during the last winter than they were in 
the previous one. But does not that show 
that, even in your case, though your la- 
bourers have in a general way only just 
a much as will find them a subsistence, 
they are benefited by a great abundance 
of the first necessaries of life? Although 
theit wages may rise and fall with the 
Price of food,—although they may go 
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upwith theadvance in the price of corn, and 
fall when it is lowered,—still, I maintain 
that it does not rise in the same proportion 
as the price of food rises, nor fall to the 
extent to which food falls. Therefore, in 
all cases the agricultural labourers are ina 
better state when food is low than when it 
is high. J have a very curious proof that 
high-priced food leads to pauperism in 
the agricultural districts, which I will read 
to you. It is a labourer’s certificate seen 
at Stowupland, in Suffolk, in July, 1844, 
which was placed upon the mantel-piece 
of a peasant’s cottage there :— 

“West Suffolk Agricultural Association, 
established in 1833, for the advancement of 
agriculture and the encouragement of indus- 
try and skill, and good conduct, among la- 
bourers and servants in husbandry, President 
—the Duke of Grafton, Lord Lieutenant of 
the county; This is to certify that a prize of 
2l. was awarded to William Burch, aged 82, 
labourer of the parish of Stowupland, in West 
Suffolk, September 25, 1840, for having brought 
up nine children without relief, except when 
flour was very dear; and for having worked 
on the same farm twenty-eight years. 

(Signed) Rr. Rususrooxe, Chairman.” 


Now I need not press that point. It is ad- 
mitted by hon. Gentlemen opposite—and [ 
am glad it is so—that after a very severe 
winter, in the midst of great distress among 
farmers, when there have been a great many 
able-bodied men wanting employment, 
still there have been fewer in the streets 
and workhouses than there had been in 
the previous year; and I hope we shall 
not again be told by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite that cheap bread is injurious to the 
labourers. But the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer is a bad case at the very 
best. You can look before you, and 
you have to foresee the means of giving 
employment to those men. I need nut 
tell you that the late census shows that 
you cannot employ your own increasing 
population in the agricultural districts. 
But you say the farmers should employ 
them. Now, I am bound to say, that, 
whatever may be the condition of the 
agricultural Jabourer, I hold that the far- 
mer is not responsible for that condition 
while he is placed in the situation in 
which he now is by the present system. 
I have seen during the last autumn and 
winter a great many exhortations made 
to the farmers, that they should employ 
more labourers. I think that is very un- 
fair towards the farmer; I believe he is the 
man who is suffering most; he stands 
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between you and your impoverished, suf- 
fering peasantry ; and it is rather too 
bad to point to the farmer as the man 
who should relieve them. I have an ex- 
tract from Lord Hardwick’s address to the 
labourers of Haddenham. He says,— 

‘* Conciliate your employers, and if they do 
not perform their duty to you and themselves, 
address yourselves to the landlords ; and I as- 
sure you that you will find us ready to urge 
our own tenants tothe proper cultivation of 
their farms, and consequently, to the just 
employment of the labourer.” 


Now, I hold that this duty begins nearer 
home, and that the landed proprietors 
are the parties who are responsible if 
the labourers have not employment. You 
have absolute power; there is no doubt 
about that. You can, if you please, le- 
gislate for the labourers, or yourselves. 
Whatever you may have done besides, 
your legislation has been adverse to the 
labourer, and you have no right to call 
upon the farmers to remedy the evils 
which you have caused. Will not this 
evil—if evil you call it—press on you more 
and more every year? What can you 
do to remedy the mischief? I only appear 
here now because you hare proposed 
nothing. We all know your system of 
allotments, and we are all aware of its 
failure. What other remedy have you ? 
for mark you, that is worse than a play- 
thing, if you were allowed to carry out 
your own views. [‘*Hear.”] Ay, it is well 
enough for some of you that there are 
wiser heads than your own to lead you, 
or you would be conducting yourselves 
into precisely the same condition in 
which they are in Ireland, but with 
this difference — this increased diffi- 
culty—that there they do manage to 
maintain the rights of property by the aid 
of the English Exchequer and 20,000 
bayonets; but divide your own country 
into small allotments, and where would 
be your rights of property? What do 
you propose to do now? That is the 
question. Nothing has been brought 
forward this year, which 1 have heard, 
having for its object to benefit the great 
mass of the English population; nothing 
I have heard suggested which has at all 
tended to alleviate their condition. You 
admit that the farmer’s capital is sinking 
from under him, and that he is in a worse 
state than ever. Have you distinctly 
provided some plan to give confidence to 
the farmer, to cause an influx of capital 
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to be expended upon his land, and go 
bring increased employment to the Ja. 
bourer? How is this to be met? | 
cannot believe that you are going to make 
this a political game, You must set up 
some specific object to benefit the agri- 
cultural interest. It is well said, that the 
last election was an agricultural triumph, 
There are 200 county Members sitting 

. . eh 5 
behind the Prime Minister who prove that 
it was su. What, then, is your plan for 
this distressing state of things? That is 
what I want to ask you. Do not, as 
you have done before, quarrel with me 
because I have imperfectly stated my case; 
I have done my best; and I again ask 
you what you have to propose? I tell 
you that this ‘* Protection,” as it has been 
called, is a failure. It was so when you 
had the prohibition up to 80s. You know 
the state of your farming tenantry in 1821, 
It was a failure when you had a protec. 
tion price of 60s.; for you know what 
was the condition of your farm tenantry 
in 1835. It is a failure now with your last 
amendment, for you have admitted and pro- 
claimed it tous ; and what is the condition 
of your agricultural population at this time. 
I ask, what is your plan? I hope itis not 
a pretence; a mere political game that 
has been played throughout the last elec- 
tion, and that you have not all come up 
here as mere politicians. There are politi- 
cians in the House; men who look with 
an ambition—probably a justifiable one— 
to the honours of office. There may be 
men who—with thirty years of continu. 
ous service, having been pressed into a 
groove from which they can neither escape 
nor retreat—may be holding office, and 
high office, maintained there, probably, 
at the expense of their present convic- 
tions, which do not harmonize very well 
with their early opinions. I make al- 
lowances for them; but the great body of 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite came up to 
this House, not as politicians, but as the 
farmers’ friends, and protectors of the 
agricultural interests. Well, what do you 
propose to do? You have heard the 
Prime Minister declare that, if he could 
restore all the protection which you have 
had, that protection would not benefit 
agriculturists. Is that your belief? If 
so, why not proclaim it; and if it is not 
your conviction, you will have falsified 
your mission in this House, by following 
the right hon. Baronet out into the lobby, 
and opposing inquiry into the condition 
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of the very men who sent you here. With 
mere politicians I have no right to expect 
to succeed in this Motion. ButI have no 
hesitation in telling you, that, if you give 
me a Committee of this House, I will ex- 
plode the delusion of agricultural protec- 
tion! I will bring forward such a mass 
of evidence, and give you such a prepon- 
derance of talent and of authority, that 
when the Blue Book is published and sent 
forth to the world, as we can now send it, 
by our vehicles of informition, your system 
of protection shall not live in the public 
opinion for two years afterwards. Poli- 
ticians do not want that. This cry of 
protection has been a very convenient 
handle for politicians, The cry of protec- 
tion carried the counties at the last elec- 
tion, and politicians gained honours, 
emoluments, and place by it. But is that 
old tattered flag of protection, tarnished 
and torn as it is already, to be kept 
hoisted still in the counties for the benefit 
of politicians ; or will you come forward 
honestly and fairly to inquire into this 
question? Why, I cannot believe that 
the gentry of England will be made mere 
drumheads to be sounded upon by a 
Prime Minister to give forth unmeaning 
and empty sounds, and to have no articu- 
late voice of their own. No! You are 
the gentry of England who represent the 
counties. You are the aristocracy of 
England. Your fathers led our fathers: 
you may lead us if you will go the right 
way. But, although you have retained 
your influence with this country longer 
than any other aristocracy, it has not been 
by opposing popular opinion, or by setting 
yourselves against the spirit of the age. 
In other days, when the battle and the 
hunting-fields were the tests of manly 
vigour, why, your fathers were first and 
foremost there. The aristocracy of Eng- 
land were not like the noblesse of France, 
the mere minions of a court; nor were 
they like the hidalgoes of Madrid, who 
dwindled into pigmies. You have been 
Englishmen. You have not shown a want 
of courage and firmness when any call has 
been made upon you. This is a new era. 
Itis the age of improvement, it is the age 
of social advancement, not the age for 
War or for feudal sports. You live in a 
mercantile age, when the whole wealth of 
the world is poured into your lap. You 
cannot have the advantages of commercial 
Tents and feudal privileges; but you may 
be what you always have been, if you will 
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identify yourselves with the spirit of the 
age. The English people look to the 
gentry and aristocracy of their country as 
their leaders. 1, who am not one of you, 
have no hesitation in telling you, that 
there is a deep-rooted, an hereditary pre- 
judice, if I may so call it, in your favour 
in this country. But you never got it, and 
you will not keep it, by obstructing the 
spiritof the age. If you are indifferent to 
enlightened means of tinding employment 
to your own peasantry ; if you are found 
obstructing that advance which is calcu- 
lated to knit nations more together in the 





bonds of peace by means of commercial 
intercourse; if you are found fighting 
against the discoveries which have almost 
given breath and life to material nature, 
and setting up yourselves as obstructives of 
that which destiny has decreed shall go on, 
—why, then, you will be the gentry of 
England no longer, and others will be 
found to take your place. And 1 have no 
hesitation in saying that you stand just 
now ina very critical position. There isa 
wide-spread suspicion that you have been 
tampering with the best feelings and with 
the honest confidence of your constituents 
in this cause, Everywhere you are doubted 
and suspected. Read your own organs, 
and you will see that thisis the case. Well, 
then, this is the time to show that you are 
not the mere party politicians which you 
are said to be. I have said that we shall 
be opposed in this measure by politicians ; 
they do not want inquiry. But I ask 
you to go into this Committee with me. I 
will give you a majority of county Mem- 
bers. You shall have a majority of the 
Central Society in that Committee: I ask 
you only to go into a fair inquiry as to 
the causes of the distress of your own 
population. I only ask that this matter 











may be fairly examined. Whether you 
establish my principle or yours, good 
will come out of the inquiry; and I 
do, therefore, beg and entreat the hon- 
ourable independent country Gentlemen 
of this House that they will not refuse, 
on this occasion, to go into a fair, a full, 
and an impartial inquiry. 

Mr. S. Herbert trusted the hon. Mem- 
ber for Norfolk, who had given notice of 
an Amendment, would allow him, as it 
would probably be for the convenience of the 
House, to state thus early what course the 
Government thought themselves bound to 
pursue with regard to the Motion of the 





hon. Member for Stockport. The spcech 
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of that hon. Gentleman, like all his other 
speeches, had been distinguished by great 
ingenuity, and an intimate knowledge of 
the arguments usually put forward by 
those who adopt similar views; but he 
thought the hon. Gentleman’s cause lost 
in one respect by his advocacy from those 
very facts; for he forgot, in the multipli- 
city of his arguments, that they were some- 
times essentially contradictory to one ano- 
ther. The hon. Gentleman, as he under- 
stood, stated that protection had been 
granted to the agriculturists by legisla- 
tive enactments, passed at different periods 
since the Peace; that promises had been 
held out that those laws would insure 
prosperity ; that those promises had not 
been fulfilled ; that the effect of the laws 
to which he had referred had been so to 
discourage the employment of capital, and 
the application of skill and ingenuity with 
respect to agriculture, that no improve- 
ment had been effected in that science ; 
and that this state of things would exist so 
long as protection should be continued. 
Now, he differed very materially from the 
hon. Member for Stockport as to those 
facts. At different periods since the Peace, 
various Committees had been appointed by 
that House to inquire into allegations with 
regard to agricultural distress; but he did 
not believe that the inquiries of those Com- 
mittees had ever led to any very useful or 
practical results. He must say, from the 
perusal of the Reports of those Committees, 
and from a recollection of the circumstances 
connected with their appointment, that he 
did not think their investigations afforded 
any great encouragement to the House to 
sanction a similar inquiry now. The Com- 
mittees which sat in 1815 and 1822, came 
to some conclusions which—he thought 
very fortunately—were not adopted by the 
House, and which it was almost impossible 
to believe, on reading them now, could 
have been seriously proposed. Subsequent 
Committees found such great difficulties in 
coming to any conclusion on the subject, 
that they declined to make any Report to 
the House ; and, as they could not agree to 
a Report, they laid before the House two 
very large folio volumes, full of contra- 
dictory theories, contradictory opinions, and 
equally contradictory facts. One of those 
Committees, however, that of 1833, which 
comprised some of the most eminent Mem- 
bers of that House, and, among others, the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London (Lord J. Russell), the noble Lord 
the Member for Sunderland, and the right 
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hon. Secretary of State for the Home De. 
partment (Sir J, Graham), came to a very 
distinct conclusion. Their opinion dif. 
fered widely from that of the hon. Member 
who had brought forward the Motion now 
before the House. They came to the con- 
clusion, first, that some amount of pro. 
tection was necessary for the agriculturist; 
and secondly, that, in spite of the diffi- 
culties under which the farmer laboured, 
from the uncertainty of climate and the 
great increase of money charges to which 
he had been subjected, great improvements 
had taken place in the cultivation of land. 
Perhaps the House would permit him to 
read one or two passages from the Report 
of that Committee :— 


“The landlords in every part of the United 
Kingdom, though in different degrees, have 
met the fall of price by a reduction of rent, 
except where during the war the rents on 
their estates had not been raised, or where 
by a large expenditure of capital, permanent 
improvements had enriched the nature of the 
soil itself. 

“The spread of the drill system of hus- 
baudry, a better rotation of cropping, a more 
judicious use of manures, especially of bones, 
extensive draining, improvement in the breed 
both of cattle and sheep, have all contributed 
to counterbalance the fall of price, and to sus 
tain that surplus profit in the culture of the 
soil on which rent depends.” 


Now, if such were the facts in 1833, and 
he believed they would not be questioned, 
it must be admitted that since that period 
there had been much greater progress in 
agricultural improvement. He remem- 
bered that last year the hon. Member for 
Stockport quoted, somewhat derisively, a 
statement of the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire, in which that hon. Gentleman spe- 
cified the various improvements which had 
been introduced in agriculture, and stated 
his belief that there was no land, from one 
end of the country to the other, which was 
not susceptible of improvement. He be- 
lieved that was a well-grounded opinion ; 
and he believed, also, that there was little 
land in this country that was not now 
more or less in course of improvement. 
He considered, therefore, that the at- 
gument of the hon. Member for Stock- 
port, founded on the supposition that 
capital was not invested in agriculture, 
and that this was the reason no improve- 
ments had taken place, was utterly falla- 
cious. It could not be denied that a most 
marked improvement had taken place 
agricultural operations throughout this 
country ; and he had last year witn 
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the improvements that had been effected 
in Ireland, where their progress and extent 
were more marked and more obvious than 
in this part of the kingdom, because they 
started from a lower point. Let me again 
quote the Report of the Committee of 
1833, as regards Ireland :— 

“Tn Ireland as far as the growing demand 
of the English market extends, agriculture is 
improving, the growth of wheat is rapidly in- 
creasing, and the gross amount of produce is 
considerably augmented, 

“The demand for lime and for manure is 
great throughout the province of Leinster; 
new roads have been formed, the inland navi- 
gation has been improved, the soil is fertile ; 
and a progressive increase of the supply of 
wheat from Ireland may be anticipated. 

“With the war, however, the great con- 
tracts for salt provisions, which were drawn 
from Ireland, terminated ; and it is doubtful 
whether any present demand from England 
forcorn compensates for the loss which Ire- 
land thus sustained.”’ 


Hon, Gentlemen could scarcely form a 
just estimate of the important agricul- 
tural improvements recently effected in the 
sister kingdom. He also saw in every 
agricultural journal he opened in this 
country, descriptions of the increased rents 
and profits derived from land now, as com- 


pared with some years since; and he con- 


sidered himself justified, therefore, in 
saying that capital to a considerable extent 
must be devoted to agriculture; for here 
were the evident results of such invest- 
ment. The hon. Member for Stockport tells 
me it is not so. I set the evidence of my 
eyes against that of my ears to his state- 
ment that no capital is invested in land, 
and therefore there is no improvement. I 
assume that there is vast improvement, and 
therefore there is capital invested in land. 
But the hon. Member for Stockport had 
enlightened them as to some curious sub- 
Jects connected with agricultural affairs. 
He had told them that the leases granted 
by the landlords were so framed as to keep 
the tenancy in a state of complete sub- 
serviency, and to prevent them, in fact, 
ftom improving their farms. The hon. 
Member had quoted a lease, which he had 
told them was remarkable for its absurdity, 
which required that 20/. year should be 
paid to the landlord for every acre of 
gtound converted into tillage, or used con- 
trary to the appointment made, and 102. 
for every acre of ground let off or underlet. 

€ supposed the hon. Gentleman meant 
the House to understand that these clauses 
Were for exacting heavy rents from the 
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ground-down tenantry; but it must be 
obvious to hon. Gentlemen that these 
were penal clauses, to prevent tenants 
from doing certain things which would 
be injurious to the property. But what 
kind of farm was this? A farm in 
Cheshire, a dairy farm, where it was 
most important to prevent the soil being 
broken up, to the diminution of pasture 
land ; and where it was necessary also to 
provide that sheep should not be pastured 
in such numbers as to injure or destroy the 
pasture for cows. What too is the date 
of the lease? One of the conditions of the 
lease quoted by the hon, Member for 
Stockport was quite sufficient to convince 
them that it was not of very modern date ; 
for he apprehended that the object of re- 
quiring that the tenant should keep a “cock 
and hen” was to provide means for the 
pastime of cock-fighting, a fashion of a 
past century. Why, if hon. Gentlemen 
would take the trouble of looking at in- 
dentures of apprenticeship at the present 
day, they would find requirements equally 
as absurd as those contained in the lease 
to which the hon. Member for Stock- 
port had referred. The apprentices were 
forbidden to play at games which were 
now obsolete; but it was, of course, the 
spirit of the contract alone which was 
preserved. He hoped that hon. Gentle- 
men on that side of the House who had 
any disposition to accede to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Stockport would 
give this subject some consideration be- 
fore they afforded him their support. 
He thought it would be seen that that 
feeling of sympathy for the distress of the 
agricultural classes — and which during 
the last week had been somewhat curi- 
ously extended to the landlords — which 
was supposed to have given rise to this 
Motion—that that anxiety for some legis- 
lative enactment which might raise the 
price of agricultural produce, had given 
place to a feeling which had to-night been 
pretty plainly avowed by the hon. Member 
for Stockport: “Give me the Committee, 
and I’ll blow up your protective system.” 
He did not deny that this was a perfectly 
legitimate object, if the hon. Member for 
Stockport thought that, through the me- 
dium of a Committee, he could register a 
great amount of evidence, and record nu- 
merous speeches, to be published in a 
‘‘blue-book” and circulated free of post- 
age, to the expense of which the Anti- 
Corn Law League would otherwise be 
subjected. But he would like to know 
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how this question—not one of detail, but | port; till it had taken the opinions of the 
of principle—was to be determined by a| most eminent political economists on the 
Committee. Surely, after all the infor- | questions at issue; till all the doctrines 
mation they had obtained as to the Corn | of political economists as to wages, as 
Laws, a question on which every political | to rent, as to tithe, and the effects of 
economist of any consideration had written, | taxation on wages and on profits, had 
every one must be able to form an opinion | been investigated ; and till the Committee 
on the subject. He did not think, sup-|determined on their Report (and they 
posing this Committee were granted, that | could not conclude their labours during 
the public would be inclined to wait with the present Session, possibly not next 
very breathless anxiety for its Report—that | Session, and probably even not till the 
they would suspend their opinions on the | third Session from this time),—the House 
Corn Laws, free trade, and protection, till | was to go on discussing the very questions 
they knew what the oracular decision of | they had delegated tothe investigation of the 
that Committee might be. He did not | Committee, the country was to remain in a 
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suppose that the hon. Member for Stock- 
port himself would assert that all agitation 
of the question out of doors would be aban- 
doned, or that Covent-garden Theatre 
would be restored to the Muses. He be- 
lieved that the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. C. P. Villiers) had given 
notice of his Motion for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws; and he presumed that even 
if the present Motion were successful, that 
hon. Gentleman would persevere in sub- 
mitting his proposition to the House. [Mr. 
Villiers: “I have not given any notice.”] 
If, then, the agitation out of doors, and 
the discussions in that House, were to be 
continued, he could not conceive what ad- 
vantage could be gained by the appoint- 
ment of this Committee. Why, hon. Gen- 
tlemen who clamoured for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, did not seem disposed 
to pay much respect to its decision, for 
they said, ‘‘ We want information, but we 
will not wait for a report. We wish a 
Committee to make inquiries, but we will 
legislate in the meanwhile.” But while 
the Committee would be useless for the 
purposes which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
professed to be anxious to attain through 
its instrumentality, its appointment would 
have the most ruinous effect upon agricul- 
tural interests. Whatever might be his 
(Mr. S. Herbert’s) partiality for agricul- 
turists, he must confess that, as a body 
they possessed very delicate nerves, and 
were extremely susceptible of alarm; but 
he thought if the Government acceded to 
the appointment of this Committee, their 
alarm would be quite justified ; it would 
not be surprising if the agriculturists con- 
cluded, that upon the result of that Com- 
mittee’s inquiries, the Government intend- 
ed to found some legislative enactment. 
Till this Committee had examined wit- 
nesses to prove all the allegations made 
to-night by the hon. Member for Stock- 


state of uncertainty, agriculture was to be 
paralysed, and men were almost to be pre- 
cluded from selling or buying land, and 
|from makfng new leases or adjusting old 
ones. ‘The effect of such a state of things 
on the whole agricultural community, and 
through them on the country at large, 
would be most lamentable and distressing. 
The hon. Member for Stockport had drawn 
a comparison, very favourable to the ma- 
nufacturer, relative to the extent of im- 
provement effected in agriculture and ma- 
nufactures; but it must be remembered 
that the manufacturers possessed far greater 
facilities for improvement than the agricul- 
turists. They must recollect that persons er- 
gaged in manufactures were concentrated, 
as It were, in one spot; that the business 
was carried on within a comparatively 
small space; that everything was done 
under the eye of the master manufacturer; 
and that there were great facilities for 
communication between the masters. But, 
with regard to agriculturists, the case was 
far ditferent. The whole time and atten- 
tion of the farmer was devoted to his farm; 
and there were not the same facilities of 
communication between tenant farmers, 
who lived three or four miles apart, as be- 
tween manufacturers in Manchester, who 
were separated only by a street. Then 
another advantage possessed by the manu- 
facturer was, that the facilities afforded by 
machinery gave him a speedy return for 
his capital; he can turn it many times a 
year, and he can tell exactly the amount 
of goods which each operation will pro 
duce. But the return of the agriculturist 
depended upon his crop, which can come 
only once a year, namely, his wheat crop, 
and his lucrative crop only once in four 
years. They must remember that whatever 
might be the skill displayed by the agri- 
culturist, or the amount of the capital he 
invested, there was another element of 
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success over which he had no control. He 
was at the mercy of the weather; and 


though he might obtain a good return on 
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fess, for his part, that the results jaf pre) 
vious Committees on agricultural ess. 
did not induce him to think that theGin=-, 


his capital one year, he might in another 
scarcely repay himself the expense of cul- 
tivation. The hon. Gentleman said it was 
necessary to do away with protection, be- 
cause he had observed that the country was 
always prosperous with good harvests. That 
fact, certainly, nobody would deny. [Mr. 
Cobden: I said the tenant farmers.] Yes, 
the tenant farmers, too ; for he supposed 
it was the same thing to a tenant farmer, 
whether he sold sixty quarters of wheat at 
40s., or forty quarters of wheat at 60s., 
and he had the benefit of the lowness of 
price in other respects, while the labourer 
had cheaper food. But sometimes lowness 
of price was caused, not by good harvests, 
but by importation. ‘That was certainly 
good for the consumer, but it could not be 
good for the farmer. Then, in the third 
place, there was what had occurred this 
year, lowness of price, because the wheat 
harvest was good, while in other crops 
there was a deficiency. It was true this 
was not the case all over the country. It 
was not the case in Scotland. ‘There, he 
understood, the farmers were in a prosper- 
ous state; the rents had been fully and 


punctually paid, and arrears even, which 


are never expected to be recovered. In 
the north of England, too, and generally 
in backward and retentive soils, the har- 
vests had been good, and in consequence 
prosperity prevailed. But in the south of 
England—in the county with which he 
was himself connected, which was an 
carly county—they had been very severely 
affected by the drought which occurred at 
the early part of the season ; and, in con- 
sequence, turnips and barley, on which 
they principally depended, had failed. 
They had low prices because the wheat 
harvest was good ; but other crops were 
deficient, and this had caused agricultural 
distress. He hoped the hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire would not persist 
in the Amendment of which he had given 
notice. It was not likely that, at his time 
of life, he would be caught by the bait of 
the hon. Member who had brought forward 
the Motion, who said he had taken the 
Amendments all in. Yes, he had taken 
them all in, and I fear the movers too. 
But he had included in his Motion other 
matters which would rather induce the 
agriculturists to reject it altogether. He 
hoped, therefore, the hon. Member would 
withdraw his Amendment. He must con- 





stitution of an inquiry now would Be 
very advantageous, particularly when con- 
ducted by unfriendly hands. And he must 
add further, as the representative of an 
agricultural constituency, that it would be 
distasteful to the agriculturists to come 
whining to Parliament at every period of 
temporary distress, nor would they do so. 
Parliament have accorded to the agricul- 
turists a certain amount of reduced pro- 
tection. With that they are content; 
and in adverse circumstances, such as 
failure of crop, and the like, they would 
meet them manfully and put their shoulder 
to the wheel. He thought also that the 
agriculturists might safely follow the les- 
sons given to them by the hon. Member 
for Berkshire, and on the present occasion, 
though with a more questionable purpose, 
by the hon. Member for Stockport. He 
was of opinion that they could not do 
better than to follow the excellent advice 
given to them by the first-named hon. 
Member, especially to expend capital on 
their farms and in improvements of the land, 
and so by their own efforts restore pro- 
sperity. The Government had no wish to 
maintain a high monopoly, without any 
alteration, as it had proved; nor had it 
made any promises to the agriculturists of 
certain prices in corn, which they knew that 
no law can give. The hon. Member for 
Stockport hai said that the county Members 
were elected on the strength of certain 
promises made by them to their constitu- 
ents respecting prices. He had, however, 
made no such promises, nor did he believe 
that such was the fact as regarded other 
hon. Members; and he was also bound to 
state that he would not have joined the 
Government, in however subordinate a ca- 
pacity, if his right hon. Friend at the head 
of affairs had not, in his statement made on 
the dissolution of the last Parliament, de- 
clared his intention to revise the existing 
Corn Law. He supported the alteration 
subsequently made in that law, because he 
believed it to be for the benefit of agricul- 
ture as well as of the country at large. 
I believe it to be sound policy to make 
the fall from the high prices of the war to 
the low prices of peace as gradual as possi- 
ble; but having passed that measure, and by 
its means deprived agriculture of a great 
amount of the protection it had enjoyed, it 
was for the House to prove that it had 
resolved to abide by its own decisions. If 
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there was any depression in agriculture 
arising from the influence of seasons or 
from other causes, then the best remedy, 
in his view of the case, would be a vigorous 
outlay of capital on the land, with a view 
to its further improvement. But he thought 
that the Government or the Legislature 
could do nothing more calculated to damp 
the ardour of the agricultural body than 
to show them, by any act of theirs, that 
they were dissatisfied with the existing 
order of things, and intended to make fresh 
alterations. If the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport, or the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Northampton, were 
to be admitted, there would be a total sus- 
pension of agricultural improvement until 
the Committee which should be appointed 
should make their Report; and as that 
Committee would have to go into a great 
variety of matters, and at the end would 
most probably propose some measure of le- 
gislation, it was not advisable to risk the 
great loss and injury that would accrue in 
consequence of that suspension. The Go- 


vernment did not deny that there was a 
certain amount of protecting duty in favour 
of agriculture; but they did not express any 
intention of altering it, but the contrary. 
That the subject was a fair subject for 


discussion in that House they freely ad- 
mitted, and in that House they were quite 
ready to discuss it. But he argued that, 
as it would only give rise to debate if the 
Motion were agreed to, it was unnecessary 
to appoint a Committee up-stairs for the 
purpose of that debate, when it could be as 
well discussed by the House. Besides, to 
what practical result could it lead? There 
could be no difficulty in foretelling the 
decision which would be given by that Com- 
mittee, the constitution of that Commit- 
tee being known. Indeed, if he (Mr. 
S. Herbert) knew who were to be the 
majority, he would undertake beforehand 
to write their Report himself—hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House 
could therefore offer no excuse for shelving 
the question on a Committee. They had 
made out no case for one. The Govern- 
ment were bound by their obligation to 
the community to resist the appointment 
of Committees, when they did not intend 
to found any legislative enactment on their 
respective Reports. The question was 
eminently one for the House to discuss ; 
and the Government were perfectly will- 
ing to give any facility they could offer for 
its discussion. And though they might 
have to witness the struggles of certain un- 
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fortunate Members to dress up the argu. 
ments of a six nights’ debate, in a speech 
on the seventh, they were perfectly re. 
signed to that annual infliction. The hon, 
Gentleman did not expect his Motion to 
be successful: he only desired an oppor. 
tunity to express his opinions on the gub. 
ject of it; and that he would have afforded 
to him in a debate in that House. He 
trusted, however, that the House would 
not lend itself to any Motion calculated to 
create hope that would only end in disap. 
pointment ; and which, as far as the repeal 
of the import duties on corn was concerned, 
was certain to create panic and alarm 
among those whom the hon. Gentleman 
who had an Amendment on the Paper was 
most anxious to shelter. He trusted, 
therefore, that the hon. Gentleman would 
withdraw his Amendment, and that the 
House would put a decided negative on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Stock- 
port. 

Viscount Howick said, he regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had refused to agree to the inquiry 
which had been proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport ; and he should add that 
he thought the grounds which the right hon, 
Gentleman had assigned for opposing that 
inquiry were altogether insufficient. The 
right hon. Gentleman had told the House, 
that Committees to inquire into agricul 
tural distress were of no use. That was, 
indeed, a new doctrine with hon. Gentle. 
men opposite ; for he remembered the time 
when the appointment of Committees to 
inquire into agricultural distress was a 
favourite proposition with them. He de- 
nied the fact that—judging from experience 
—it could be said Committees to inquire 
into agricultural distress were useless. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had truly 
said, that some of the early Committees to 
inquire into this subject had made Reports 
recommending measures which it was most 
fortunate were not adopted; but let the 
House remember that the very fact of know- 
ing the views of those former Committees 
on the subject was by no means without 
its use; and that the Report of a later 
Committee than that to which the right 
hon. Gentleman alluded was most import- 
ant in its bearing on the question before 
them. The very first step which was taken 
in altering the system of protection estab- 
lished by the Act of 1815, grew out of the 
Report of a Committee, the majority of 
whose Members was composed of country 
Gentlemen ; and it was worthy of remark, 
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that on that occasion the county Members, 
who formed a majority of the Committee of 
1821, adopted the able Report written, he 
believed, by Mr. Huskisson, which pointed 
out so clearly the injury done to agricul- 
ture by the mischievous law of 1815; and 
the repeal of this law, a few years after, 
and the mitigation of the absurd system of 
protection by the Act of 1828, had been 
maitly owing to the labours of this Com- 
mittee. The Committees of 1833 and 1836 
were also the means of bringing together a 
body of evidence which was in the highest 
degree useful and important ; and the Re- 
port of the Committee of 1833, drawn 
up by the present Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, was one that had 
been found very useful. [Mr. S. Herbert : 
I excepted that Committee.] The right 
hon, Gentleman had excepted the Report 
of his Colleague, which he admitted was 
useful. He agreed in the opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but he thought 
it was useful, not in the sense in which 
the right hon. Gentleman meant, but for 
an opposite reason,—namely, that it con- 
tained arguments which were fatal to the 
system which the right hon. Gentleman 
wasdesirous to bolster up. The right hon. 
Gentleman had asked of what use was a 
Committee of this kind? He said, if they 
were desirous of gonsidering the soundness 
of the principles of this law, why not de- 
bate the matter in this Hause? No doubt 
it was a question involving great principles, 
which ought to be discussed in that House ; 
and, so far as he was concerned, his opinion 
was made up on the subject, so that he 
did not wish to wait for the result of the 
inquiries of a Committee. He could not, 
therefore, say that the appointment of a 
Committee would afford a sufficient reason 
for the postponement of the Motion of 
which the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton had given notice. But was this any 
reason for refusing the inquiry? Was 
there nothing, he would ask, which a Com- 
mittee might do, beyond debating the prin- 
ciple of protective duties? It appeared to 
him that there was; and that a Committee 
such as that which had been proposed by the 
hon. Member for Stockport, was one that 
might be made available for eliciting much 
valuable information which it was necessary 
and most desirable to obtain. Whenever the 
important subject of the Corn Laws was 
debated in that House, they always heard 
the most diametrically contradictory asser- 
lions, with respect to their operation and 
effects, from different sides of the House ; 
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and would it not be most desirable, in order 
to test those assertions, that a Committee 
should be appointed by which the truth 
could be elucidated, and the facts ascer- 
tained beyond doubt or dispute? The 
Committee was not to be supposed merely 
to debate the principle of protection. Why 
should it not also inquire into matters of 
fact, and see where the truth really lay? 
There were many important points of in- 
formation with respect to which they ought 
to inquire ; and was it not desirable that 
they should have all those facts before 
them, in order that they might be put in a 
position to ascertain whether the existence 
of protective laws had not the effect of 
encouraging false expectations in the minds 
of the farmers? It was asserted at his side of 
the House—and those who asserted it were 
prepared to prove it before the Committee 
if it were granted to them—that the pro- 
tective system had the effect of encourag- 
ing expectations in the minds of the farm. 
ers, that they were to have a certain price 
maintained for their produce, and that the 
effect of creating these delusive expecta- 
tions had been to bring ruin and distress 
upon hundreds of persons. There was 
another point on which it was desirable to 
have as much accurate information as pos- 
sible. It was most material to know what 
were the effects of high and low prices 
of corn on the wages of labour? They 
had often heard it boldly stated in that 
House, by hon. Members on the opposite 
Benches, that low wages were the invari- 
able result of low prices; but he (Lord 
Howick) had enjoyed the satisfaction to- 
night of hearing the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had last spoken say, that low 
prices—when those prices were brought 
about by plenty—were for the benefit of 
all classes in the community. So far as the 
labourer was concerned, that was true, in 
the existing state of the law; but how 
would he reconcile that statement with the 
fact, that during the operation of a protec- 
tive system to agriculture, low prices had 
been uniformly found accompanied with 
what the right hon. Gentleman would cail 
most whining complaints of agricultural 
distress? The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that low prices were not so much 
this year the cause of distress as the failure 
of crops in the southern counties combined 
with those prices. Perhaps, to a certain 
extent, such an explanation of the present 
distress might be just; but it certainly 
would not account for former periods of 
agricultural distress, of which the Marquess 
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of Chandos complained, not certainly in the probable effect of the removal of pro. 
what the right hon. Gentleman called a| tective duties previous to their removal, 
“‘ whining tone,” but in language which he | and how far they corresponded with the 
did not know how to designate, except by | real result of such measures, as shown by 
saying that it was something like what the | experience. Why, he would ask, should pro. 
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old Statutes describe as that of a sturdy 
beggar. How did the right hon. Gentle- 
man reconcile the Report of 1833, which 
drew so melancholy a picture of the state 
of the agricultural districts at that period, 





tection be so necessary for wheat in this 
country, when it was unnecessary for the 
cultivation of flax? Again, they had been 
often told that the question of protection to 
agriculture was one which affected the 


landlords less than the tenants and labour. 


with the opinion he now expresses—that | 
ers, and that no reduction of rent would be 


low prices brought about by plenty, were | 
for the advantage of all classes? There sufficient to meet the fall in price that 
had been no such partial failure of crops as; would be occasioned by the abolition of 
that to which the right hon. Gentleman! the Corn Laws—that, consequently, the 
attributes the present distress in 1833 and} land would be thrown out of cultiva- 
1836; yet the Report of the Committee! tion, and infinite suffering and distress 
of 1833 had the following passage,— would be produced amongst the tenant 
“The Committee of 1821 expressed a hope | farmers and labourers. ‘The opposite opin- 
‘that the great body of the occupiers of the soil, | ion,—namely, that it is only a question of 
either from the savings of more prosperous | rent, has been maintained with equal con- 
times, or from the credit which punctuality | fidence; now, if they were allowed a Com- 
commands in this country, possess resources | mittee, they should be enabled tocompare the 
which will enable them to surmount the difli-| contradictory statements on that subject, and 
culties under which they now labour.’ Your| , re 
Committee, with deep regret, are bound rather | €° 8Scertain which statement was borne out 
‘ ee by the facts. They could then ascertai 
to express a fear that the difficulties alone re- | °Y <erets . a E 
main unchanged; but that the savings are | whether the rent of land entered so largely 
into the cost of production as that a reduc- 


either gone or greatly diminished—the credit | 
failing, and the resources being generally ex-| tion of it would enable the farmer to enter 


hausied ; and this opinion is formed, not on | 
the evidence of rent-payers, but many most | 


respectable witnesses, as well owners of land 
as surveyors and land agents.” 


If they believed in that Report, they must 
regard the low prices—which the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. S. Herbert) had 
said were beneficial in their effects—as 
ruinous to thefarmers of England. Amongst 
other questions which it would be import- 
ant to inquire into, was the question, what 
effect the removal of protection from arti- 
cles which formerly enjoyed it, and were 
now deprived of it, had produced in refer- 
ence to those articles. Let them look to 
the predictions and anticipations of the 
Duke of Richmond and the Southdown 
wool growers in 1828, and compare those 
predictions with the effect which had been 
produced by the removal of the duties on 
wool ; or let them look to the anticipations 
of the Member for Berkshire in 1842, as 
to the ruin to the farmers which would 
ensue from allowing the importation of fat 
cattle, and see how they could be recon- 
ciled with the result of the removal of 
the former prohibition. It would, he 
repeated, be a most important subject of 
inquiry for the Committee, if it were ap- 
pointed, to ascertain what had been the an- 
ticipations which were entertained as to 








into competition with foreign producers in 
cheap production, or whether the reverse 
were really the truth. It was impossible to 
ascertain that by discussion in the House; 
and, for his part, he should very much like 
to see the truth elicited fully before a Com- 
mittee. Those were some of the subjects 
for inquiry which could be brought before 
a Committee with great advantage ; but he 
could point out many other practical points 
of detail, on which it was desirable to have 
correct information. He could select many 
important points, with respect to which it 
was necessary to clear away a mass of loose 
and contradictory assertions which they 
were so accustomed to hear in that House, 
and to facilitate the perfect understanding 
of this momentous question. But suppose 
the right hon. Gentleman did think the 
Committee useless, was that a valid objec- 
tion to its appointment, when it was asked 
for by those who were opposed to protec- 
tion? Suppose hon. Gentlemen opposit 

had the strongest conviction that the ap- 
pointment of the Committee would not lead 
to any practical result, was that a suffi- 
cient reason for refusing to inquire Into 
what effect the protection had had upon the 
tenant farmers and agricultural labourers 
of England? He certainly thought not; 
and nothing in the shape of a positive ob- 
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jection to the appointment of a Committee 
had been urged by the right hon. Secre- 
tary at War, but one which was, in his 
opinion, incomprehensible. He said the 
agriculturists were men of such delicate 
nerves, that if the Committee were ap- 
pointed they would become so alarmed 
as almost to abandon the cultivation of 
their farms; that were thev to grant this 
inquiry it would create such a panic there 
was no knowing what might be the result. 
The agriculturists must indeed have deli- 
cate nerves if the appointment of the Com- 
mittee proposed by the hon. Member for 
Stockport could have that effect on them— 
a Committee which the hon. Member of- 
fered to have composed of a majority of 
those who were of the same opinion with 
the agriculturists as to the effect of pro- 
tecting duties on agriculture. They must, 
indeed, have delicate sensibility if such a 
Committee could shock their nerves. ‘The 
right hon. Secretary at War said that the 
hon. Member for Stockport, and those who 
supported him, had asked for the Commit- 
tee to put an end to protection. Undoubt- 
edly, they did not deny it—that was their 
object ; they asked for the Committee on 
the ground, thatif it were granted, it would 
be proved to demonstration that abolishing 


protecting duties, not on agricultural pro- 
duce alone—for they did not demand that 
the farmer should be obliged to pay a pro- 
tected price for any article, any more than 
receive it for corn — but that abolishing 
protective duties altogether would bea wise 
and proper course, and the surest means 


of giving relief to agriculture. 
were allowed to go into their case be- 
fore the Committee, they would support 
it by proofs which would be found to 
be utterly unanswerable. It was be- 
cause they had such confidence in the 
strength of their cause, that they were 
anxious to have the inquiry; and when the 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite stated that 
such an inquiry would create a panic in 
the minds of the agriculturists, he would 
say that those who refused inquiry would 
be more likely to create a panic, by show- 
ing that they were unwilling to come to 
close quarters within the walls of a Com- 
mittee with those who demanded that in- 
quiry. Was not their shrinking from an 
Inquiry of this kind calculated to inspire a 
strong suspicion that they had not much 
confidence in their own case? For his 
part, he (Lord Howick) was persuaded 
that this would be a well-founded suspicion, 
and that a want of confidence in the 
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strength of their case was really at the 
bottom of this refusal of all inquiry by 
the advocates of protection; he believed 
they would grant the inquiry willingly and 
readily, if there were not lurking at the bot- 
tom of their hearts a consciousness that the 
plausible generalities and vague and falla- 
cious sophistries which, dressed up in a 
speech for that House, might pass muster 
easily enough in a debate, if subjected to 
the close scrutiny and searching examina- 
tion of a Committee, would be found so 
valueless and worthless that they them- 
selves would be ashamed to bring them 
forward. It was that lurking consciousness 
of the weakness of their own case which 
was at the bottom of this refusal of the 
Committee—it was the only rational ex- 
planation of their conduct. If this is not 
so, why did they refuse to grapple with 
the arguments of those who were opposed 
to protection? If the right hon. Secretary 
at War thought it inexpedient to grant the 
Committee, he was the more bound to an- 
swer the luminous and able speech with 
which the hon. Member for Stockport 
opened the debate; he ought to have at- 
tempted to grapple with the arguments of 
that hon. Member, and to show that there 
was not a strong reason for supposing 
that protective duties were not the real 
cause of the agricultural distress which was 
so much complained of. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, however, made no such 
altempt to answer the arguments of the 
hon. Member for Stockport ; while, at the 
same time, he has, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, resisted the appointment of a 
Committee. Since, therefore, those who 
were anxious for it were not to be allowed 
an opportunity of going into the matter in 
detail before 2 Committee, he would en- 
deavour to show, in the only way per- 
mitted to him, what were the facts which, 
if an inquiry had been granted, they 
would have been able to prove, in support 
of the opinion some time since expressed by 
his noble Friend the Member for London, 
that protection was the bane of agricul- 
ture. They would, in the first place, have 
been able to show that protection had been 
tried for thirty years, in various modifica- 
tions, and under all circumstances had 
been a total failure. The gentlemen who 
calle dthemselves the “ farmers’ friends” 
framed the Bill of 1815 after their own 
hearts—a Bill which the most highflying 
of the advocates of protection could not 
object to as not going far enough. 
That Bill was passed ; and what was the 
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result? That in five years after there 
was an universal cry, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, of agricultural dis- 
tress, in consequence of which a Commit- 
tee was appointed, composed of a majority 
of county Members, who adopted a Report 
to the effect that the Act of 1815 was so 
faulty it would be necessary to alter it. 
They did not, however, propose to give up 
protection. Oh, no; they clung to that as 
tenaciously as ever; they said that protec- 
tion was necessary ; but that the fault com- 
mitted in 1815 was making a mistake as to 
the mode in which that protection should 
be obtained. In a few years after they 
altered the law of 1815, and the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel), in 1828, 
brought in the Corn Bill, which he lately 
destroved. But the Bill of 1828 was not 
sufficient to remove the agricultural dis- 
tress; and in 1833, 1834, 1835, and 1836, 
the complaints of distress amongst the 
agriculturists were beyond precedent cla- 
morous. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, in 1838, presided over a Committee 
appointed to consider the subject of agri- 
cultural distress ; and he then said to the 
agriculturists that they were very badly 
off it was true, but that nothing could then 
be done for them, and they should wait for 
better times. That was, shortly, the real 
substance of the language which he used 
in the Report of the Committee of 1833. 
They could not attribute that distress to 
any of those causes by which they were 
now in the habit of seeking to account for 
the failure of the system of protection. It 
was not owing to agitation, for at that 
period there was little or no agitation for 
a repeal of the Corn Laws, as in conse- 
quence of the low prices and general ad- 
vantages resulting from them, the pressure 
of the Corn Laws was not felt by the 
country as much as it would have been 
under other circumstances, and _ conse- 
quently there was no agitation on the sub- 
ject. The law, however, continued in 
operation, and the right hon. Baronet came 
into office. He then said that the then 
existing law was a bad and bungling job: 
but that the agriculturists still required 
protection—that the cause of its being so 
ineffectual in the former measures, was 
something faulty in the measures them- 
selves. He adhered to the system of pro- 
tection—he brought in a new Bill sup- 
ported by a large majority, and they now 
witnessed the happy results of that mea- 
sure in the complaints of the agriculturists. 
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Therefore, the first thing which they 
would show before the Committee was the 
failure of a system of protection which 
for thirty years had been in operation, 
very much after the plans of the agricul. 
turalists themselves. They would prove 
also that under a system of protection the 
advance of agricultural improvement had 
been slow in an extraordinary degree, when 
compared with what had been done in 
other branches of national industry. The 
right hon. Secretary at War had indeed 
shown that there had been some improve. 
ment in agriculture. No doubt there had. 
Who denied it? The hon. Member for 
Stockport did not deny that there had been 
improvement ; but what he said was—and 
those who sought for a Committee were in 
a condition to prove it—that the advance 
in the improvement of agriculture was re- 
markably slow, and far slower than it 
ought to be. If they looked to the land 
generally, they would find the amount of 
capital expended in its improvement was 
below what it ought to be, and that its 
capabilities had not been fully developed 
by improvements. Would any one deny 
that? Let them compare the improve- 
ments in agriculture with the improve- 
ments in every other department of na- 
tional industry, and they would find what 
a small progress they had made. In the 
thirty years during which the highly pro- 
tective system of Corn Laws had been 
in force, they had seen steam navigation 
raised up with a rapidity almost unex- 
mpled from its infancy to the state of ad- 
vancement and extension which it now 
presented. During that period railroads 
had taken their rise, and been advanced to 
the magnitude which they now exhibit; 
during that period the improvement in me- 
chanical science in manufactures had been 
so rapid that those who chronicle such im- 
provements could scarcely keep pace with 
their advance in recording them ; and such 
was the quickness with which they suc- 
ceeded each other, that one improvement 
was only a short time in existence before 
it was followed by another. It was proved 
in evidence upon the subject of the exporta- 
tion of machinery, that almost before the 
last improved machines could be sent 
abroad, they were superseded by still newer 
improvements at home. How different 
was the case with agriculture! Let any hon. 
Member ride through the agricultural 
counties, even through the most advanced in 
improvement—and he would find acres upon 
acres of land which would yield an enor 
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mous return by improvement and draining, 
and yet were left neglected. This was the 
case even in the most improved districts; but 
jn many agricultural counties draining was 
only just beginning, and in the most timid 
and inefficient manner, whilst in nine out 
of ten farm yards in the country they could 
see the best manure running to waste, 
notwithstanding all that had been written 
by chemists on the advantages of such 
manure ; and this at a time when we were 
sending to an island on the coast of Africa 
for a fertilizing manure. They found in 
agricultural works accounts of various im- 
provements which had been tried, and were 
known to be advantageous; and why, 
he would ask, were they not adopted? 
Why was agriculture behind all other 
branches of national industry? Any one 
who went by railroad to the import- 
ant town of Manchester would find, close 
to the town, land, which was fertile 
by nature, and which would yield im- 
mense crops of grass; in a district, be it 
remembered, where there was an un- 
bounded demand for milk and butter, and 
such produce, amongst a manufacturing 
population; and yet in those fields they 
would find nothing but rushes growing, 
where a few hours’ labour would produce 
excellent grass. They would see, on the 
other hand, in the very same district, in 
manufactures an unflagging competition, a 
competition which never tires, night or 
day, and under the influence of which, any 
improvement to effect the saving of a few 
shillings per cent. was adopted so quickly 
and generally, that a man was ashamed 
if he were only a month or two behind 
his neighbours. How would they account 
for that difference? It might be said that 
want of security would explain it. [‘ Hear, 
hear.”] He would come to that just now ; 
but in the first place he said the want of 
the stimulus of foreign competition was 
the cause of the evil. If there had not 
been that want of stimulus we should not 
have seen the proprietors of land content 
toallow their land to remain in the dis- 
graceful condition in which it was. The 
Proprietors would urge their tenants to im- 
provement if the tenants were slack. They 
would be forward to grant leases, even if 
the tenants were not eager to obtain them. 
But the truth was, that intelligent and 
spirited farmers were invariably anxious to 
Procure leases. Let any Gentleman go 
through the country and compare farms 
held upon lease with those held by any dif- 
ferent tenure ; let them compare Bucking- 
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hamshire and East Lothian ; let them con- 
trast the property of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham with that of the farms in East 
Lothian, where it was the uniform prac- 
tice to grant leases. He said, therefore, 
that the slow progress of agricultural im- 
provement was caused partly by the absence 
of the stimulus of foreign competition ; but 
still more by the want of security, and that 
security would not be given whilst protec- 
tion existed. The hon. Member for Somer- 
setshire had cheered him when he talked 
of the want of security. He knew that 
hon. Gentleman wanted to throw the blame 
of that want of security upon the Anti- 
Corn Law League, and to contend that but 
for that body security would exist and im- 
provement would go on; but if that were 
his meaning, he would thank the hon. Gen- 
tleman to tell him by and by why security 
had not existed before the Anti-Corn Law 
League was formed? He would tell the 
hon. Gentleman why. It was for this 
reason, and for this reason only—men saw 
that under the system of protection in all 
its shapes there were constantly recurring 
periods of agricultural distress. These ebbs 
and flows of distress he believed to be 
inseparable from protection. Men observed 
this before the Anti-Corn Law League 
came into operation, and before there was 
any outcry on the subject of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. The farmers might not 
have understood the evils of the protection 
system ; but people did not fail to see that 
there was something different in the state 
of agriculture and of those trades which did 
not need the sickly aid of protection, and 
that the former was liable to recurring 
periods of greater difficulty than the lat. 
ter. They recollected the distress of 
1822, and of 1833, and were consequently 
afraid to invest their capital in so preca- 
rious an employment. This, and this only, 
accounted for the fact that there were in 
this country enormous tracts of land capa- 
ble of yielding large returns and immense 
profits, and that at the same time capital 
was flowing out of the country at great 
risk, and that, even subject to direct loss 
in case of war—money was invested by 
the people of this country in French rail- 
roads and foreign loans, rather than in 
the most essential agricultural improve- 
ments. He challenged Gentlemen to pro- 
duce any other reasonable mode of account- 
ing for the absence of spirit and enterprise 
in the investment of capital in agricul- 
tural improvements, than what he had as- 
signed. This discouragement had existed 
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before the Anti-Corn Law League came 
into operation ; but of course it was much 
greater now. He did not deny that; of 
course when you taught men that protec- 
tion was necessary, and that in order to 
carry on their trade it required to be 
bolstered up by the adventitious aid of 
protection, they would be afraid to invest 
their capital, when there were obvious 
signs that that protection would speedily 
fail. Could they prevent that conviction 
from being impressed upon the people’s 
minds —could they prevent men from 
knowing the views of the Government 
with respect to the principles of free trade 
—could they prevent them seeing, from 
what had already happened, that the gra- 
dual operation of improvements irresistibly 
carried us all on, day by day, in the direc- 
tion of the emancipation of industry from 
restrictions? This was utterly out of their 
power. The Government might have 
a Parliamentary majority —they might, 
and no doubt they would, reject the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Stockport, by 
a majority of two to one—and he told 
them that then they would have done 
nothing to restore that security which they 
themselves admitted to be necessary. But 
he had gone farther than he had meant 
in answer to the right hon. Secretary at 
War on this point, because it had been 
treated so completely by the hon. Member 
for Stockport, that he was ashamed to oc- 
cupy the time of the House in repeating, 
with inferior force, what had been so ably 
urged by that hon. Gentleman, Let him, 
therefore, turn to what he thought a still 
more important and a still more serious 
part of the question—he meant the effect 
of the system of protection upon the la- 
bouring classes, and, above all, upon the 
labouring classes in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. Here again he thought Gentlemen 
opposite must admit, with the same sorrow 
that he felt in stating it, that here also 
there was a prima facie strong case against 
the principle of protection. Could they 
deny that after thirty years the present 
condition of the agricultural labourer in 
the southern counties of England—those 
counties which were purely agricultural— 
was such as it was impossible for any man 
of ordinary feeling to regard without the 
deepest sense of sorrow and alarm? Could 
they attempt to deny the fact of the la- 
mentable condition of the agricultural 
labourer in the south of England? Some 
light had, of late years, been thrown on 
this subject by the inquiry that had been 
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instituted into it. He did not wish to 
judge of the condition of the agriculturg] 
labourer by the mere money wages which 
he received; that would be a fallacions 
test; but by the proportion which he 
enjoyed of the necessaries and the com. 
forts of life. If the condition of the 
agricultural labourer were so judged, 
he asked, was it not admitted to be one 
of great privation? They all knew it 
had been ascertained that the ordinary 
expenditure of the labourer for his fy. 
mily gave such an allowance for each 
member of it, that it was utterly im. 
possible to conceive how they managed to 
exist. They knew that of bread they had 
far from a sufficiency; that meat they 
seldom or never touched ; that their cloth. 
ing was very inadequate ; that their lodging 
was too often of the most wretched descrip. 
tion; that their average consumption of 
tea, beer, coffee, sugar, and all those arti- 
cles which might be considered perhaps, 
in some degree, as luxuries, but which habit 
had rendered necessaries, was infinitely 
below the scale that could be considered sufli- 
cient. We knew that in the Union work- 
houses, where, in justice to the ratepayers, it 
was necessary to maintain the inmates ona 
frugal scale, and where there was all the 
advantage of purchasing goods wholesale, 
while the poor man bought his goods at 
the village shop at an enormous advance 
of price, that, notwithstanding all this, a 
man and his family could not be kept— 
even making no allowance for their lodg- 
ing, for which they often paid very dearly 
—fvr much less than double what the 
man, as an independent labourer, generally 
received. This was an undeniable fact, 
proved by papers on the ‘Table, and the 
population were grievously suffering from 
an inadequate supply of the articles which 
he had enumerated. How did Gentlemen 
account for these facts? He said they 
were immediately traceable to the restric 
tions upon the supply of food; but he 
wanted to knew how Gentlemen opposite 
accounted for it? He presumed they would 
grant to him that, if the labouring classes 
enjoyed so much less than they ought of 
the necessaries of life, it must arise from 
one or other of these causes—either the 
whole supply of those necessaries must be 
below the wants of the nation, or else the 
labourer must, out of that whole supply, 
not receive his fair proportion; or both 
these causes must be combined (which he 
believed to be the truth )—the whole supply 
must be too small, and even of that scanty 
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supply the labourer must not receive his 
due proportion. One or other of these, and 
only one of these, suppositions could account 
for the fact of the population being so ill 
supplied with the necessaries and comforts 
of life. But if this were admitted, he would 
endeavour to show that those restrictions 
upon the freedom of industry which were 
called protecting duties, tended directly 
and necessarily, first, to diminish the whole 


supply of articles necessary to meet the na- | 
tional wants; and, next, unfairly to alter | 
the distribution of that supply, much to | 
These points | 
As to the | 


the disadvantage of the poor. 
he should endeavour to prove. 
first, it was so plain and so simple, that he 
could hardly understand how it could be 
contested. He said the effect of protective 
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but the fact that there was such a sacrifice 
they had nct attempted to gainsay. It was 
universally confessed that this differential 
duty on Foreign sugar did diminish the 
produce which, in return for a certain 
amount of labour, would be available for 
the supply of the national wants. What 
was true of sugar was true of coffee, was 
true of meat, was true of timber which 
built the cottages of the poor; in short, it 
was true of the whole circle of protecting 
duties, and he therefore, said, that even 
upon the admission of the Gentlemen oppo- 
site, it was demonstrable that the collective 
effect of protecting duties was to diminish 
the supply of all those very things which 
the population wanted, and from the want 
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| of which they had suffered the most press- 


duties—the whole system taken altogether | 
—the policy of maintaining protective laws, | 


was to diminish the national supply of | 


those articles which we consumed. He 
would take, as an example of their effect, 
that article which had lately been so 
much discussed—sugar. 


few nights ago, by the prices of sugar at 
the time in bond, that precisely the same | 
amount of money—or of manufactures, | 
which was the same thing—would be given 
in exchange for twenty-six tons of Bra- | 


zilian sugar as would be required to pay 
for only eighteen and a half tons of Colo- 
nial sugar ; that is, that, by the restrictive 


ing and pinching distress ; and that for the 
same amount of money, or of labour, they 
could procure a larger supply of necessaries, 
but that our fiscal laws prevented it. He 


| Was not talking of laws for raising re- 


He had shown a} 


laws now in force, the British manufac- | 


turer was compelled to accept in return for 
his goods only eighteen and a half tons of 
sugar, when he could otherwise obtain 
twenty-six tons. 
at a disadvantage to himself, because at 


venue ; even distinct from the rise of price 
which was consequent upon revenue duties, 
those imposed merely for what was called 
protection, which brought no money into 
the Exchequer, raised the price and di- 
minished the sum-total of those articles of 
necessity or comfort which the population 
enjoyed. This was the tendency of these 
Jaws; and he went further, and said that 
this was their avowed object and design. 
These laws had been passed for the express 
purpose of restricting the supply ; and why 
was this done? The argument was, that 


/it was necessary because otherwise the 


He had taken the case | 


the time the difference between the prices | 
of Colonial and Brazilian sugar was smaller | 


than it usually was, or than it would be 
under the proposed scale of duties. 
Gentlemen deny that this diminished the 
supply of sugar to meet the national wants ; 
that if this law did not prevail, for every 
eighteen and a half tons of sugar that 
were now brought in, we might have 
twenty-six tons, and that there would be 
in that proportion a larger supply for the 
consumption of the people? How, he 
asked, was this argument met? No man 
had ventured tg contest the accuracy of 
his statement. All that Gentlemen on 
the other side could do was to contend, 
for reasons which they assigned, reasons 
which he considered inadequate (but into 
which this was not the time to inquire), 
that, for certain reasons, whether good or 

, We ought to submit to this sacrifice ; 
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home producers of certain articles would be 
undersold by foreigners. What was meant 
by this?) Why, that the same amount of 
labour or of goods, exchanged with fo- 
reigners, would produce a larger supply if 
we were not restricted to the market at 
home, or in the Colonies. Protecting duties 
were maintained for the very purpose of re- 
stricting what is considered the too great fa- 
cility of obtaining a supply of some of the 
chief articles of consumption. ‘That was an 
extraordinary policy. Gentlemen opposite 
sometimes accused those on his side of the 
House of being theorists. He should like 
to know who were the theorists in this 
case. The theory was that people were 
the worse off for getting all the articles 
they most wanted upon too easy terms. 
Now that required at least sume proof. 
To aman of common understanding, not 
bewildered with fine-spun theories, it would 
appear that when he found the population 
suffering from an inadequate supply of 
2h 
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bread, meat, beer, sugar, coffee, and all 
such articles of consumption, that the object 
should be to render the labour employed 
in producing them more effective, instead of 
less so, and to increase the whole stock of 
necessaries for the supply of the nation. 
This was the natural conclusion—it was 
the conclusion arrived at by barbarous na- 
tions—by the Turk and the Chinese whom 
we despised. No doubt barbarians, when 
they had the power, were often guilty of open 
violence and barefaced plunder, and took the 
money out of the pockets of the poor man 
to put it in their own ; but they never were 
guilty of the hypocrisy of saying, ‘‘ We 
will make you comfortable by diminishing 
the supply of those articles which you con- 
sume.” The Turks and Chinese had not 
arrived at that degree of refinement. They 
had been taught by their forefathers that he 
was the greatest benefactor of mankind who 
made two blades of grass grow where but 
one had grown before, and rendered a large 
supply available for the wants of the na- 
tion, and not he who by restrictions caused 
the industry of a country to be employed 
in vain. He thought, then, it was not un- 
reasonable, seeing these two things—first, 
that the people were suffering from an in- 
adequate supply of many articles, including 
the necessaries and comforts of life; and 
next, that that House had passed laws, the 
avowed object of which was to diminish 
the amount of those supplies which a given 
amount of labour could produce—to say 
that there must be some connexion between 
the distress and suffering which were en- 
dured by the people, and the artificial 
scarcity which was produced by their laws; 
and he thought it was not unreasonable to 
ask for a Committee to inquire whether that 
supposition was well founded. But he would 
add further, that while everv one of our 
protective laws, from the greatest to the 
smallest, was calculated in some way or 
other to diminish the wealth of the nation, 
by diminishing the amount of articles of 
consumption available for the national use, 
and consequently to diminish the proportion 
which each individual might hope to en- 
joy ; that while this was the effect of all 
protecting laws, one of them, the worst of 
all—he meant, of course, the Corn Law, 
had this further effect of depriving the 
labourer of a fair proportion even of that 
restricted supply which was available to 
meet the wants of the country ; but for this 
the population could not be exposed to so 
much privation, because in spite of all the 
protecting laws, in spite of all that had 
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been done to diminish the productivenes 
of labour, the skill and industry of oy 
population were so great, that there was 
no country in which industry was so pro. 
ductive. In proportion to the number of 
hands engaged in labour there was no 
country—there never had been a country 
—in the world in which the amount of 
consumable articles was so large as in 
this; but the law not only diminished 
the productiveness of industry, but also 
reduced the proportion of the whole supply 
of those articles which the labouring classes 
were enabled to enjoy. He felt that he 
had occupied so much of the time of the 
House that he should not go into any de 
tails upon this part of the argument. It 
was the less necessary, as he had endeas 
voured at considerable length to press this 
particular argument upon the House last 
year, upon the Motion of the hon, Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton. He should, there. 
fore, content himself with enumerating, 
in the shortest and most summary way, the 
different heads of his argument. He had 
endeavoured to show that in this country, 
where industry was most productive, the 
labouring classes were worse off than in 
countries where industry is less productive. 
He had endeavoured to show that this was 
clearly and directly traceable to restrictions 
upon the application of labour and capital 
to the production of food. He had endear 
voured to show that in every case where 
land was easily accessible to the population, 
wages and protits were high, and that 
where the power of easily obtaining land 
was restricted, profits and wages were low; 
he had endeavoured to show that the effect 
of the Corn Law was directly to increase 
the competition for land arising from the 
too restricted field the surface of our soil 
afforded for the employment of the le 
bour and capital of so large a population; 
and that but for the Corn Law, a larger 
portion of capital and labour might be em- 
ployed to produce food, by exchanging 
with the foreigner, thus diminishing that 
competition for land, which compelled the 
industrious classes to submit to so larges 
deduction in the shape of rent from the 
fruits of their industry. He had shown that 
this view of the subject was confirmed by 
the fact that, looking at other countries, 
we invariably found wages and profits de- 
pendent upon the degree in which the 
land was accessible to the population ; that 
in the United States, in Canada, Australia, 
in short, in every country where the popu» 
lation was small in proportion to the 
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of employment, and where there was secu- 
rity for person and property, wages and 

fits were high, and in opposite circum- 
stances were low. He adverted to these 
heads for the purpose of reminding the 
House that his argument had been not, 
indeed, unnoticed, but unanswered by the 
right hon. Baronet opposite. The right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment had done him the honour of referring 
tohis argument ; but said, that not deny- 
ing that there was that difference, which 
he had asserted, between the comfortable 
condition of the labourer where land was 
easily accessible, and here, it did not follow 
that this difference was increased by the 
Corn Law; that the question as to its 
cause was @ very complicated one; and 
that various reasons might be urged in 
defence of the present system. The right 
lon. Baronet had not, however, been good 
enough to tell the House what those rea- 
sons were, and he should be anxious to 
hear them in the course of that debate. 
All that the right hon. Baronet had said 
was that at New York a great extent of 
fertile land, easily accessible, was not in- 
consistent with temporary suffering amongst 
the mass of the population of New York. 
If the right hon. Baronet had sought for 
an instance to make good his argument, 
instead of controverting it, he could not 
have found a stronger one, because in the 
United States of America, as every one 
was aware, whatever might be the occa- 
sional suffering that might exist at times, 
the great mass of the people were amply sup- 
plied habitually with the great necessaries 
oflife. Poverty and distress might exist in | 
other respects, but of food at all events 
there was in these States an abundance. 
If we looked at the condition of the people 
there we should find—and it was a re- 
markable circumstance—that the poverty 
and distress which existed in other things 
the want of luxuries and comforts— 
arose from the same cause in the United 
States as here. It was because they had 
been unwise enough to copy us in the 
system of protection—because they had 
been unwise enough to impose fetters upon 
the freedom of industry, and not to take 
full advantage of their unbounded extent 
of fertile soil, that those distresses existed. 

atever commercial embarrassments they 
had sustained, whatever difficulties they 

gone through, whatever distress they 
had endured—always however without 
any want of the necessaries of life—their 
Poverty was traceable to the unwise re- 
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strictions they had placed upon the freedom 
of industry. Therefore, if the right hon. 
Baronet had sought a case to confirm his 
argument, that would have been the 
strongest he could have selected. ‘‘ And 
what (asked the noble Lord in continuation) 
has been the result? The result, I say, has 
been this: it does appear that the distress of 
the labouring classes is the direct conse- 
quence of your laws; that you are respon- 
sible for the mass of suffering which exists ; 
that it is the maintenance of restrictions 
upon the freedom of industry which alone 
accounts for the existing state of things; 
and that if you refuse to-night an inquiry, 
and at the same time insist upon main- 
taining those laws, you must be content to 
go forth to the country as being afraid to 
enter upon an inquiry which might prove 
that you are guilty of the cruelty, in the 
present state of the people, of maintaining 
laws which aggravate the existing distress, 
in the vain hope of benefiting the owners 
of land. I say, in that position you must 
stand: you must be so considered, unless 
you not only rebut those arguments, but 
consent to meet them hand to hand in the 
close quarters of a Committee. You must 
otherwise be liable to the charge of main- 
taining laws for the benefit of the owners 
of land, which laws aggravate the existing 
distress of the labourers of the soil. Have 
you considered how far this conduct is 
consistent with the Divine precept, that 
the labourer is worthy of his hire? For 
my part, ever since I have had the honour 
of a seat in this House, from the earliest 
day when I had the privilege of sitting in 
it, I have never ceased to profess the same 
opinions. I have now declared only the 
same views I have always avowed as to the 
impolicy of the whole system of protection. 
In no speech have I ever, in this House, 
said one word, recognising the legitimacy 
of a system of protection, whether to a 
greater or a less extent; but I confess 
that until the discussions of the last two 
or three years, I have not been accus- 
tomed to look at the subject quite in the 
serious light in which I now regard it. I 
was not aware of the extent to which pro- 
tective laws are unjust to the poor, and in 
contravention of the sacred precepts of the 
Divine Law. I was not aware of this ; but 
when I look closely at the subject, and 
observe all the phenomena of society in 
this country, I do feel that this is an awful 
and a serious question. The right hon. 
Gentleman has stated, and truly stated, that 
one of the worst symptoms of a diseased 
2E2 
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state of society in this country is the daily 
increasing contrast between the great wealth 
of the few, and the great poverty of the 
many. This was truly stated ; and when 
we compare the condition of the owners of 
the soil with the condition of those who 
cultivate the soil, we see that the income of 
the one has, within the last century, con- 
stantly increased, and that of the other con- 
stantly diminished. [Jndications of dissent 
from the Mimsterial side.| If you doubt 
it, give us the Committee ; and I will prove 
the fact, that the rental of Great Britain 
has increased within the last century, so as 
to have doubled or tripled within that time ; 
while the style of living amongst the 
wealthy has been so increased and improved, 
that even persons of comparatively lower 
rank now expect conveniences and comforts 
which, fifty years ago, were unknown to 
even the highest; but that still, while rents 
have doubled, the income of the labourer— 
not in money, but money’s worth —has fallen 
off, and they are suffering pinching want 
and physical distress, to which their fore- 
fathers were strangers. When I look at 
these things, and see you obstinately bent 
upon maintaining laws, the necessary effect 
of which is to keep up rents and to keep 
down wages, I cannot help asking whether 


those awful words of Scripture which were 
originally addressed to the rich in the days 
of the Apostles, are not equally applicable 
to us, the ruling class in this country. The 
words are awful; and Gentlemen will re- 
collect them,— 


‘Behold, the hire of the labourers which have 
reaped down your fields, which is of you kept 
back by fraud, crieth: and the cries of them 
which have reaped are entered into the ears of 
the Lord of Sabaoth.’ 


Gentlemen will remember these words ; 
and, standing here in all soberness and cool- 
ness, I declare my deliberate conviction 
that those who have reaped and ploughed 
the land, may justly complain that their 
hire is of us kept back by fraud. 1 say this 
is the practical consequence of your legis- 
lation ; and if as the ruling class of this 
nation we keep up laws of which the prac- 
tical effect is to oppress and defraud the 
poor, we are bound to take to ourselves the 
solemn warning I have quoted. I say this 
—but at the same time let me not be mis- 
understood—I impute to no hon. Gentle- 
man who votes for the continuance of the 
Corn Law and of protecting duties —I 
impute to none of those Gentlemen whom 
I see opposite, that they deliberately and 
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knowingly maintain laws for the DUFpose 
of promoting their own interests at the 
expense of the well-being of the labouring 
classes. I impute this to no man; I do 
not for a moment believe that any Gentle. 
man in this House would incur such awfy] 
and fearful guilt : but, remember, we shal] 
not be held excused if the protective laws 
which we maintain are oppressive to the 
poorer classes, because we keep up those 
laws in ignorance ; if we have not done all 
that in us lies to enlighten our minds, and 
to lead us to ajust conclusion on these mat. 
ters. We are bound to recollect that men’s 
hearts are deceitful; that we are uncon. 
sciously swayed by our own interests; and 
that we are bound to neglect no means in 
our power to dispel any erroneous notions 
into which we may have fallen, and whieh 
may have led us into the error of pass 
ing laws of which the effect has been 
to increase the burdens of that dire po- 
verty which is so severely felt by our 
brethren of humbler rank. You are bound 
by solemn obligations not to neglect that 
duty, and to avoid an evil so fearful in 
its effects ; and if you have not done all in 
your power to inform yourselves on these 
points, I ask you how you can justify to 
your own consciences the refusal of the 
inquiry called for by the hon. Member for 
Stockport? Do you pretend to say that 
our arguments are utterly frivolous and 
unworthy of refutation? I do not ask you 
at once to surrender your judgment ; but 
I ask you to go into Committee, and con- 
sider these matters in detail, in order-to 
ascertain beyond doubt or dispute the facts 
upon which this high and momentous ques- 
tion rests. Do so, and I am content to 
abide by your decision ; but, until you do 
so, you are not justified in the eyes of God 
or man, if you maintain these laws and 
refuse inquiry, while you yourselves pro- 
pose nothing to relieve the labouring classes 
from any part of their sufferings. I say, 
the fact of the habitual sufferings of the 
labouring poor is in itself a proof that there 
must be something wrong in the system 
which permits that suffering.” ‘The noble 
Lord continued io say, it was true that it 
was the lot of man to earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow ; but when he looked 
at the bounty with which, in return for 
labour, nature yielded all that can conduce 
to our welfare, he could not for a moment 
doubt but that the Almighty and benefi- 
cent Creator intended that the very labour 
which he pronounced as a ¢urse, when 
honestly given and properly applied, should 
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always be certain of meeting with its re- 
ward. The existence of a state of things 
in which hundreds and thousands of our 

ulation were daily entreating, as the 
highest favour which could be bestowed 
upon them, to be allowed, by hard work, 
to gain a bare subsistence, while even that 
favour they could not obtain—the existence, 
he repeated it, of such a state of things as 
this was, to his mind, a demonstration be- 
yond all reasoning which had been applied 
to the subject, that there was something 
essentially and radically wrong in the laws. 
If hon. Gentlemen could point out some 
other fault—some other error—or some 
other means of correcting what was amiss, 
he, for one, stood ready prepared fairly to 
consider anything of the kind which they 
might propose. If they could not do this, 
he would once again ask them, how they 
were justified in allowing such a state of 
things to continue to exist, and at the 
same time to reject inquiry? Let them 


remember that every man amongst them 
was as answerable for the use which he 
made of his political power and influence, 
and for the part which he took in that 
House, as a Member of it, with a view to 
the welfare of the humbler classes of the 
community, as he was responsible for his 


conduct in private life. Upon that solemn 
truth, they were bound, in his opinion, 
seriously to reflect ; and if they did so re- 
flect, he could hardly bring himself to be- 
lieve, that they would consent to reject the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Stock- 
port. 

Mr. Stafford O’ Brien was quite sure that 
the suspicion never entered into the minds 
of hon. Members on his side of the House, 
that the noble Lord had any intention to 
apply the quotation which he had made 
from the sacred writings to any one per- 
sonally ; and he could not help expressing 
his opinion that it appeared to be far easier 
to bandy texts and to quote impressive 
sentences, than to make charitable allow- 
ances for those who conscientiously, and 
with a fair and equitable purpose, hap- 
pened to arrive at a totally different con- 
clusion from that expressed by the noble 
Lord and other hon. Members. He should, 
however, pass to a different part of the 
subject under discussion, and observe that 
the noble Lord had, in the latter part of 
his observations, somewhat relieved the 
agricultural class from the hard and un- 
deserved aspersions which he had cast 
"pon them in the earlier portion of his 
speech, by admitting that there were no 
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classes in other countries able to compete 
with the English as artisans, manufac- 
turers, and the other employments of so- 
cial life; and when he added the fact that 
there was more corn grown upon a given 
quantity of land in England than in any 
other country in Europe, except the Ne- 
therlands, then he must assert that he did 
not think the House would consider the 
case of the hon. Member opposite had been 
made out as against the present state of 
the agricultural affairs of the kingdom. 
The noble Lord had alluded to the back- 
ward state of cultivation near Manchester ; 
but upon this point there appeared to be a 
very considerable contrariety of opinion 
between him and the hon. Member for 
Stockport ; for that hon. Member had 
stated incidentally, during a debate ona 
previous evening, that as he had receded 
from the tall chimneys of the manufac- 
turing towns, so he found he receded from 
all signs of improvement in agriculture ; 
whereas the noble Lord had illustrated the 
agricultural condition of the immediate 
vicinity of Manchester, by stating that 
rushes were suffered to grow on some of 
the best and most improvable land, simply 
because the people would not take the 
trouble, or did not possess skill enough to 
drain it. Now, he could not but remark 
upon the statements to which he referred, 
that if such were the case, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport needed not give himself 
the trouble of going far into the agricul- 
tural districts to discover bad tillage and 
ignorant farmers ; but he might by looking 
around his own immediate neighbourhood 
find farms that required draining, and 
rushes that might be removed. He hoped 
the House would allow him to state the 
case as between himself and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport, with reference to the 
Motion before it, and also with respect to 
the course which he should feel it neces- 
sary to pursue on the occasion. The hon. 
Member for Stockport, during the late 
discussions on the Speech from the Throne, 
had expressed his surprise that no one had 
risen on behalf of the agricultural interest, 
and he stated, as they had been so remiss 
in their duties, he should give notice at 
some future day of his intention to bring 
forward a Motion on the subject, unless it 
were taken up by some hon. Member con- 
nected with land. The hon. Member for 
Somersetshire then said, he should take 
some time to consider the subject, whilst 
his hon. Friend the Member for Dor- 
setshire, with that decision of character 
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which distinguished him, promptly de- 
clared against any inquiry being insti- 
tuted. The hon. Member for Stockport 
then asked why that inquiry should be 
refused, upon which he (Mr. S. O’Brien) 
at once sald, that so far from being op- 
posed to such an inquiry, he would vote 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
if it were moved for, and that he would 
serve on it. Upon this the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
got up and checked him. (‘‘ Hear,” and 
a laugh from the Opposition Benches.) 
Hon. Members must not cheer too soon; 
time went on, and one morning, on looking 
over the Votes, he found a notice of Mo- 
tion standing against the name of the hon. 
Member for Stockport to the following 
effect :— 


“ A Select Committee to inquire into the 
causes and extent of the alleged existing agri- 
cultural distress, and into the effects of legis- 
lative protection upon the interests of land- 
owners, tenant-farmers, and farm labourers.” 


Not one single word did the original no- 
tice contain about protection, and he then 
felt it to be his duty to remind the hon. 
Member of the intention which he had 
originally expressed, the very words of 
which he would find recorded in Han- 
sard, and he then gave notice that he 
should move as an Amendment to the 
Motion of the hon. Member,— 


*€ That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the extent and causes of the exist- 
ing agricultural distress, 

Upon his doing so the hon. Member for 
Stockport leaped up and said, that he was 
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very fully on what did appear to him to 
be a very hard and oppressive case. It 
was quite competent for him, had he been 
actuated by such narrow and prejudiced 
views as those which the hon. Member for 
Stockport had exhibited, to have added to 
his notice the words, “* And to take into 
consideration the diminished profits of the 
agricultural classes ;” or the hon. Member 
for Birmingham might have embraced an 
opportunity for bringing forward his pecu- 
liar views with respect to the Currency, or 
have gone into a discussion on the Bill of 
1819; but, finding that an acrimonious 
feeling was likely to spring up, he had 
simply put on the Paper a Notice re 
ferring generally to the different subjects 
of the inquiry, by which the Committee 
would not be precluded from entering upon 
them if matters took that turn. If the 
Committee which he wanted had been 
granted, it would have been a farmers’ 
Committee. If the hon. Member for 
Stockport succeeded in getting the Com- 
mittee for which he asked, it would not 
be a Committee for farmers and labourers, 
but one merely for political economists. 
How was it possible, let him ask the 
House, to bring an inquiry such as was 
proposed to be gone into by the hon. 
Member's Committee within any reason- 
able bounds? Suppose every one of the 
hon. Members opposite were to bring the 
particular subject in which they individu. 
ally felt interested under the notice of the 
Committee, there would be one calling for 
particular attention to sugar, another to 
timber, another to corn, and thus no de- 
finite object would be attained. How 





not responsible for the phraseology of his 
notice, and that he would not be bound to 
bring forward a Motion in the very words 
of his notice, and that perhaps the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire would agree 
in his Motion when it should be brought 
on, He now found that the hon. Member 
had adopted every word of his Motion; 
but he must declare that he could not give 
his consent to such a proceeding, which 
was like that adopted by Gipsies with re- 
spect to stolen children. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham had acceded to his re- 
quest to second his Amendment for an 
Agricultural Committee. He had put his 


notice in the most general terms that he 
could devise, and if he were found so for- 
tunate as to get a Select Committee 
granted to him, he would go into the in- 
quiry totally free from every pledge; but 
certainly with the intention of entering 





could he, as an agricultural Member, hope 
for any useful results from such an in- 
quiry? His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
| top for Wiltshire had argued against the 
j Motion of the hon. Member for Stock- 
; port; but he had certainly not brought 
| forward any argument against the Com- 
mittee which he proposed. The animus of 
}the hon. Member for Stockport’s speech 
! in support of his Motion led him to doubt 
whether he could support him, for that 
animus was decidedly against the agricultu- 
rists andthe landholders of England. When 
he heard the hon. Member’s observations 
labout leases to the farmer tenants, aud 
! when he heard him describe the subjection 
of the farmers to the landlords as being s0 
great, then he felt that it would not be 
becoming in him, as the Representative of 
an agricultural county, to give the Motion 
his support. Feeling as he did that the 
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landed classes had done their duty by their 
country, and believing also that they would 
continue to do their duty, he found it ex- 
tremely dificult to vote for the hon. Mem- 
ber, after hearing the hon. Member's 
speech ; and he had the authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh, for considering that the vote 
of hon. Members on a Motion for the 
appointment of a Select Committee must 
always be guided by the animus of the 
Mover. He was sorry the Government 
had not thought proper to grant the 
Committee for which he asked. He was 
extremely sorry the right hon, Gentleman 
(Mr. S. Herbert) had advised him to 
withdraw his Motion to that effect. He 
knew what weight attached to all that fell 
from that gifted individual, and however 
undisagreeably and amiably the intimation 
might be conveyed to him, he was fully 
aware that it was tantamount to telling 
him that if he did divide the House upon 
such a Motion, he would find himself in a 
most miserable minority. He found, there 
were three parties in presence with re- 
gard to the Motion before the House,— 
the free traders, who were anxious to go 
into the Committee that they might blow 
up the country Gentlemen ; the Govern- 
ment, which refused the Committee for 
the old official reason, that it was incon- 
venient ; and a third party, which thought 
that the Committee, far from pacifying or 
soothing the irritation that existed, would 
only increase it. The right hon, Gentle- 
man had asserted that the agricultural 
distress was only temporary. He might 
be right in that, but if he thought it 
was local he was altogether wrong. And 
as he was to be refused the Committee, he 
hoped the House would excuse him if he 
read a few extracts from what was re- 
corded of the speeches and sentiments of 
the agricultural classes when they met 
together. Those classes had spoken hardly 
of the Government, hardly of themselves, 
and hardly of their landlords. If what 
they alleged was true, then a Committee 
ought certainly to be granted ; but he be- 
lieved that if the landlords had a Com- 
mittee they would be able to convince the 
agricultural classes of their errors, and 
perhaps send them back to their farms 
contented, He would begin his extracts 
with one from his own county :— 


“At a meeting of the Committee of the 
Market Harborough Agricultural Society, held 
at the Swan’s Inn, Market Harborough, the 
llth of March, 1845, it was resolved unani- 
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mously,—that in the alterations of the laws 
which have been made affecting the agricultu- 
ral interest during the present Parliament, the 
interest of occupiers of land has not been 
fairly protected, and that it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that the further alterations 
proposed by Sir Robert Peel will not tend to 
improve their prospects. That the alteration 
of the law to admit Foreign meat and cattle at 
the present low rate of duty was unexpected 
and uncalled for. That whilst persons engaged 
in professions and trade have been charged a 
tax upon income they themselves have ad- 
mitted, that tax has been Jevied upon the oc- 
cupiers of land upon a profit (assumed for 
them) which very few (if any) in this district 
have realized ; and that whilst persons not en- 
gaged in the business of the occupation of land 
have had an equivalent for the Income Tax in 
the reduced price of provisions, the property of 
the occupiers of land has been sacrificed to 
produce that equivalent, That if the agricul- 
tural interest continues to be neglected, the 
condition of the occupiers will be reduced, the 
demand for agricultural labour lessened, and 
the land get into a worse state of cultivation.” 


That was from Market Harborough. He 
would now go at once to the north, and 
show that the feelings which prevailed in 
his county were not confined to that Jo- 
cality. The place was Durham, and the 
following was the language of a petition 
which was adopted at a meeting there of 
the Agricultural Protection Society on the 
[st of March,— 


“The humble petition, &c:, showeth, that 
your House cannot fail to be aware, that your 
petitioners have been most materially injured 
by the late alterations in the Corn Law, the 
Tariff, and the Canada Corn Importation Act. 
That all these enactments were passed for the 
purpose of reducing in price all articles of 
which your petitioners are the producers, and 
that to an extent as was, by high authority, 
stated to be equivalent to the Income Tax. 
Thus, all classes, not being the producers of 
articles of food, were stated to be enabled to 
pay this tax without loss of property. Your 
petitioners, therefore, beg to remind your hon. 
House, that their annual returns have thus 
been further reduced in a sum at least equiva- 
lent to the Income Tax, whilst at the same 
time the occupiers of land have to pay an In- 
come Tax on half the amount of their rent, 
although it is notorious that at the present 
time they derive little profit from the occu- 
pation of the soil. Your petitioners complain 
of this as great injustice.” 

He begged the attention of the House to 
the following paragraph,— 

“Your petitioners have carefully examined 
the financial measures lately introduced into 
your hon. House, and find that they—the suf- 
fering class—have been excluded from any 
direct benefit in the proposed reduction of 
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taxation. Your petitioners earnestly pray, 
that, borne down as they are by an intolerable 
weight of local and general taxation, all sa- 
laries and emoluments, civil and military, de- 
frayed by the national treasury, may be re- 
duced in proportion to the great diminution 
which has taken place in the price of food. 
Your petitioners further suggest that the prin- 
ciple which has been established by the Tithe 
Commutation Act for the payment of tithes 
(viz., that the amount payable for each year 
should vary according to the average price 
of a given quantity of wheat, barley and oats,) 
shall in future be adopted in paying the sa- 
laries of all officers of the State, civil and mi- 
litary. Your petitioners therefore humbly pray 
your hon. House to afford the relief so much 
needed by themselves, and a very large por- 
tion of H[er Majesty’s subjects. And your 
petitioners,” &c. 


The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wiltshire had stated his belief that the 
distress was local ; but, in order to convince 
him that such was not the fact, he would 
next proceed to show that it was neither 
confined to Northamptonshire nor to Dur- 
ham, by reading a statement from Devon- 
shire,— 


*« At a meeting of agriculturists and others, 
held at the Sun Inn, Ashburton, Devon, this 
6th day of March, 1845, it was resolved,— 
That it is necessary to take some steps towards 
relieving the agricultural interest from the de- 
pressed state to which it has reached ; that the 
distress is greatly increased by many burdens 
which fall almost exclusively on that interest ; 
that among the heaviest of these burdens are 
the poor and highway rates, which in the opi- 
nion of this meeting should be made a national 
charge, inasmuch as it falls very severely on 
the agricultural interest to maintain those la- 
bourers which are thrown on them by the ma- 
nufacturing interest when the manufacturers 
cannot profitably employ them, whereas the 
agriculturists must provide for theirs, and the 
reasonable course appears to be that all classes 
should contribute towards the maintenance of 
the poor and highways, which would be the 
case if it was made a tax on the nation at 
large, the incomes from the funds, railroads, 
and other sources having then to contribute 
towards the relief of destitution, accidents, &c., 
which must constantly occur under the existing 
enterprise and circumstances of this country.” 


That was from Devonshire. The Com- 
mittee of the Agricultural Protection So- 
ciety of the Isle of Ely made a Report to 
the same effect. He had also a petition 
from the Sleaford Agricultural Protection 
Association, and if his hon. Friend the 
Member for Lincoln were in the House he 
would know the petition. The petition 
said,— _ 
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“That your petitioners have viewed with 
regret that the financial measures which have 
lately been introduced into your hon. House 
by the First Minister of the Crown do not give 
the least hope that they are to participate in 
the proposed reduction of taxation in an equal 
degree with other parts of the community, 
Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray your 
hon. House to review the said financial scheme, 
and thereby give that assistance which your 
petitioners are so fairly and justly entitled 
to.” 


The Shropshire Agricultural Protection 
Society had done the hon. Member for 
Durham an honour which was not often 
done to a member of the Anti-Corn Law 
League, and had adopted an expression 
which he had used. They said,— 


“‘ We beg to express our fervent hope, that 
the members of this Society, and the tenant. 
farmers of Shropshire generally, will not suffer 
the good effects of this great demonstration,” 
—that was the dinner at Freemasons’ Hall— 
“ to be lost for want of energetic co-operation. 
Let them join the protective societies as one 
man; if they continue apathetic, or divided, 
inevitable ruin awaits them. United, they 
become invulnerable. The want of united ree 
sistance has occasioned all their distress ; and 
that this great failing is known to their ene- 
mies, is proved by an extract from the speech 
delivered by Mr. Bright, the Member for Dur- 
ham, on Monday, the 3rd of this month :— 
‘ But farmers are generally quiet men, and 
afraid to speak their minds and act up to their 
convictions; but he trusted that the time would 
come when they would show greater inde- 
pendence of spirit.’ Let us show Mr, Bright 
and his fellow Leaguers, that the time is come, 
and that instead of attacking our landlords, 
and their agents, as he kindly advises us, we 
are determined to unite with them in resisting 
the attacks of a party who seem determined to 
achieve their own selfish ends, thought it 
might cause the ruin of every other interest in 
the State; and, lest we should be unable to 
unite efficiently, mark the value and truth of 
his next sentence—-‘ They (the farmers) should 
unite together to obtain deliverance from those 
evils which were forced upon them in conse- 
quence of their own neglect of their own in- 
terests,’ ” 


There were Resolutions to the like effect 
adopted at the Rutland Agricultural Pro- 
tection Society, by the owners and occt 
piers of land in Leicestershire, by the Es- 
sex Agricultural Protection Society, and 
by the Stafford Agricultural Protection 
Society. They all spoke in similar terms, 
and declared that the distress was great in 
those districts. Therefore, when his right 
hon. Friend the Member for North Wilts 
said, that the distress was local, and that 
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it was light, he must take upon himself to 
inform his right hon. Friend that he did 
not speak the sentiments of the farmers. 
That the distress of the farmers might be 
exaggerated was possible, and that might 
arise from the feeling of the farmers that 
the Government were not aware of the ex. 
tent or pressure of that distress. He held 
the opinion that if the distress which ex- 
jsted among the farmers had existed among 
the manufacturers, there would have been 
noend to the clamour and the pressure 
for'relief which would have been raised. 
He did not say that in that case he would 
have imputed any blame to the manufac- 
turers, and he could not say that in this 
case there was any blame due to the farm- 
ers; and:as he would not on the one hand 
charge the manufacturers with being too 
clamorous, so he would not on the other 
charge the farmers with being too supine. 
]t must be remembered also that there was 
essentially a difference between the two 
classes, which had been remarked by his 
right hon. Friend; for it was the habit of 
the one class perpetually to combine, and 
the habit of the other class to endure iso- 
lated and alone. Therefore, when com- 
plaints of distress came before the House, 
hon. Members should recollect this dis- 
tinction between the chatacters of those 
two parties. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for North Wilts said that he did 
not wish the agriculturists to come whin- 
ing to that House. He would indeed be 
sorry to see the bold yeomanry of England 
come whining to that House. He believed 
that when they came to that House they 
would speak out; and he was sure that 
nothing was further from his right hon. 
Friend’s meaning than to say it was 
whining, when any portion of Her Ma- 
jesty's subjects felt the pressure of distress, 
and when they thought that legislative 
enactments would be able to remove it, if 
they. came before the House, and asked 
fora Committee to inquire into the cause 
of their distress ;—he was certain that his 
tight hon. Friend was the last man to 
mean that the farmers of England. so 
coming before that House and speaking 
by their petitions, or by the voice of their 

epresentatives, could be charged with 
making whining complaints. He knew 
with what anxiety every word uttered by 
the Government would be read by the 
agriculturists ; and he was. desirous of 
‘ong away with the effect of an expres- 
sion which was not intended, and which 
Was somewhat uncourteous, not to say 
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unkind. The noble Lord the Member 
for Sunderland had referred to the effect 
of the lowering of the duty upon cattle, 
and to the repeal of the duty on wool and 
on flax: and if he might be permitted to 
say so, he considered that no three arti- 
cles could be more infelicitous for the 
noble Lord’s argument. Now, if they 
took the case of cattle, much as the noble 
Lord was respected, he would not stand 
very high in that House as a practical 
breeder, if he expected that in the course 
of three years the whole effect of the Ta- 
riff could be expected to be realised. 
Then with respect to flax, the remarks 
did not apply to flax that had been 
grown in this country, but to flax to be 
grown. Whether flax could be grown 
in this country without a protecting duty 
remained to be seen. The other day he 
was speaking to a practical farmer on 
this subject, and what he said was, “ Oh! 
if you will only give us a protecting duty 
upon flax, we could grow it very well in 
England.” The noble Lord had argued 
as if flax were now grown in this coun- 
try without a protecting duty; he denied 
that this was to any extent the case, at 
least not in England. [Viscount Howick : 
It was grown in Ireland.] In Ireland 
it was true that flax was grown, but the 
noble Lord was speaking of England ; and 
whether it could be grown in this coun- 
try without a protecting duty, was still a 
matter of doubt. The noble Lord had 
also alluded to the duties upon wool ; 
but the noble Lord would remember that 
when the repeal of the wool duty was 
agitated last year, the agricultural body 
did not oppose it. Let the noble Lord, 
then take the case in this way,—as the 
agricultural body did not, in 1844, oppose 
the removal of the duty on wool, the noble 
Lord might give them credit for the ex- 
ercise of some degree of wisdom when 
they opposed the repeal of the duties 
upon corn; the noble Lord might give 
them credit far being able to discover 
what duties might be safely repealed and 
what must be retained; and that whilst, 
on the one hand, some parties would 
lead them to a2 blind and infatuated 
view in favour of the repeal of every duty, 
when others would keep on all duties, the 
agriculturists were calmly applying their 
minds to the question of restriction and 
freedom ; and that in the proposals for the 
removal of restrictions which had come 
before Parliament, their decision did equal 
credit to their wisdom, whether they 
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refused, or whether they conceded the 
removal. He was sorry, as he had 
said before, that the Government had 
chosen to refuse him his Committee. He 
stood there, and he was returned to that 
House, as the supporter of a system of 
protection ; he was returned to advocate 
protective principles; from those princi- 
ples he was not aware that he had ever 
swerved, and, so long as he could, he 
would strenuously adhere to them. He 
had never seen any reason to shrink from 
the advocacy of his own principles ; and 
as he believed those principles to be true, 
so it was his belief that there was no fear 
to be apprehended from an inquiry. He 
was not going to say in that House that it 
would be wise and prudent to grant every 
inquiry that any Member might propose 
at his own time, on his own terms, and 
for his own purposes; but he said, when 
he heard the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, get up in his place, and, in intro- 
ducing his Bill to alter the law of settle- 
ment, tell them that one person in every 
ten was receiving parochial relief; and 
when, in addition to this, he was able to 
bring such statements from the whole of 
the counties in England on the subject of 
agricultural distress,—then he said it 
seemed to him that the time was come 
when they should grant this inquiry. It 
might be said, that the questions to be 
proposed to these farmers would be beyond 
their understanding ; it was extremely un- 
fortunate, however, that those questions 
which were said to be beyond their under- 
standing were not beyond their misunder- 
standing, and that they often acted upon 
this misunderstanding in a manner danger- 
ous to themselves as well as to others. He 
did hope—and it was only his individual 
opinion —that the Government, before this 
discussion came to a close, as they were to 
have no Committee of Inquiry, would do 
himself and the farmers the justice of say- 
ing, that they had not shrunk from bring- 
ing forward their petitions stating their 
case and their desire for inquiry. Seeing 
the hon. Member for Manchester opposite 
(Mr. Gibson), he trusted also that the 
Government would be able to give the 
House some intimation that they had 
already taken some steps to further the 
measure brought forward last year by the 
hon. Member to obtain exact information, 
and to insure accurate statistical facts as 
to the quantity of agricultural produce. 
He did not wish to re-establish the Board 





as it was in the time of Sir John Sinclair; 
but he did hope that some Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government would give them 
an assurance that this subject had bee, 
taken into their serious consideration, His 
right hon. Friend the Member for North 
Wilts, and the hon. Gentleman the Mem. 
ber for the West Riding, had been very 
merry at the circumstance of seeing him 
in communication with the hon. Member 
for Stockport, and their mirth might be 
again excited by the appeal he had now 
made in favour of the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Manchester ; but when. 
ever he thought that any Member on any 
side of the House, and of any party, pro. 
posed anything favourable to agriculture, 
he would make no distinction of party, 
and would not, for any such distinction, 
withhold his support; and he would tell 
those hon. Gentlemen, and he would tell 
them in all sincerity, honesty, and fairness, 
that if they, either in or out of that 
House, remarked an independent Member 
on that side of the House go to any Mem- 
ber on the other side of the House, it was 
not that communication which the farmers 
feared ; but what they did fear was, that 
while the Benches in that House were dis 
tinct, and while there were still two sides 
of the House, one side was leavening its 
practice in legislation by the principles 
of the other side. The hon. Member 
for Stockport had eulogized the aristo. 
cracy of this country. The aristocracy 
had always stood by the people, and he 
believed they would stand by the people 
now. Whilst they were determined to 
maintain the agricultural peasantry—and 
whilst they felt that the great merit and 
advantage of agriculture over manufactures 
was, that if any evil existed it could be 
more readily brought home to the party 
whose fault it was, he was certain that 
they would belie the history of the past 
they would belie the promise of the future 
—they would belie all he had ever read or 
seen of them ; if they refused at all proper 
times, however large might be their majo- 
rity in that House—however preponderat- 
ing might be their influence in the country 
—if they refused to take into their most 
anxious consideration the great question of 
the food of the people. 

Mr. Bright said, that if he had en- 
tered that House with any doubt upon his 
mind as to the propriety of the vote he 
ought to give on the Motion before them, 
that doubt must have been entirely diss- 
pated upon hearing the speech of the bos. 
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Gentleman who had just sat down. He 
had never heard the speech of an agricul- 
tural Member, since he himself became a 
Member of that House, so clear, so ex- 
plicit, and so easy to be understood. He 
thought it was a speech entirely to the 
question before the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber had brought statements from some 
half dozen counties in the kingdom, prov- 
ing the serious amount and degree of dis- 
tress that existed. He looked upon the 
hon. Member as fully qualified to discuss 
this question. He held a dignified station 
ina society established for the protection 
of Agriculture ; and he had no doubt but 
that the hon. Member must, in the rooms 
in Bond-street, have come in contact with 
those engaged in farming. There was, 
however, one fault in the speech—it was 
of the see-saw class. There were a number 
of paragraphs in favour of a Committee, 
and then there were a number of para- 
graphs against it. It seemed to be balanc- 
ing between the hon. Member for Stock- 
port and the right hon. Secretary at War. 
And now he could hardly say, after the 
speech that had been delivered, whether 
the hon. Member intended to vote for a 
Committee or against it ; but this he would 
say, that the hon. Gentleman had made an 


infinitely more creditable speech than he 
made on a former occasion; when, for two 
mortal hours, he had read extracts from 
speeches of humbie and unimportant Mem- 


bers of the Anti-Corn Law League. He 
trusted, however, that the course which the 
hon Member had adopted on this occasion 
would be followed by the agricultural 
Members who had the remotest remnant of 
independence. His hon. Friend who bad 
introduced this subject seemed to him to 
have worded his Resolution with great dex- 
terity, in the hope that agricultural Mem- 
bers would support it; and at the same 
time he had delivered a speech which 
must prove a very convincing one to the 
farmers who read it. He thought that 
after that speech, there was no county 
Member who could refuse voting for the 
Motion of his hon. Friend—that the Mem- 
ber who did so would place himself in an 
unhappy situation with his constituents, 
they would be so disappointed. On the 
occasion on which the hon. Member for 
Stockport asked the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire if he intended to bring for- 
ward his Motion for a Committee on agri- 
cultural distress, he (Mr. Bright) stated 
his reasons why he believed a Committee 


would be refused. There were only three 
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things which could be decided before a 
Committee. First, to recommend Govern- 
ment to increase protection ; or, secondly, 
to diminish the taxes pressing on agricul- 
ture; or, thirdly, to abolish protection 
altogether. Now, the right hon. Baronet 
had already told them that it would be 
impossible to go back to the system of 
protection—that it was not possible to in- 
crease protection, and that if it were possi- 
ble, it would do no good. As to taxes on 
agriculture, when a deputation from the 
agriculturists waited on the right hon. 
Baronet they were treated very cruelly. 
There was a cruelty in the seeming kind- 
ness of asking them what particular tax it 
was that they wished to have removed ? 
He believed it was said, that as to the 
malt tax there could be no hope as to 
its removal. What, then, was the only 
other matter left for the agriculturists to 
complain of ?}—the county rates. The hon. 
Member for Somersetshire had told them of 
the county rates. Now, what was the 
whole amount of the county rates? They 
did not come to more than about 4d. the 
acre; and 8s. a quarter, which had been 
proposed by the noble Lord the Member 
for London, was not considered as sufficient 
to compensate for the burdens on the land. 
They could not go back upon protection— 
they could not hope for a remission of taxes ; 
then the last and only thing possible was to 
abandon protection—that which old preju- 
dices and long-formed opinions of hon. Mem- 
bers made them most anxious to avoid. In 
doors and out of doors there was great dif- 
ference of opinion on this subject. Why 
then not have a Committee? They had 
allowed Committees upon questions that 
were of far less importance than this. One 
hon. Member, the Member for the county 
of Durham (Mr. Liddell) last year had a 
Committee on dog stealing. The other 
day they granted a Committee on the 
game laws. There a great difference of 
opinion had existed both in and out of 
doors; and when the subject was brought 
forward by a Member of the Anti-Corn 
Law League, by one who was against 
their system for the preservation of game, 
there was an extraordinary unanimity on 
the opposite side as toa Committee. It was 
a beautiful thing to see how little objection 
there was offered to an inquiry, in which 
so many hon. Members were so deeply in- 
terested, He was afraid, however, that the 
right hon. Baronet had not taken the same 
precautions with this subject, that he had 
deemed it wise and prudent to adopt as to 
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that. Had the right hon. Baronet called 
his ninety Members into Downing-street, 
had he permitted them again to breathe its 
pure atmosphere, he believed that more 
unanimity would be found to prevail on the 
opposite Benches. He could not see why 
they should refuse to grant this Committee 
now, when he was sure that they must 
have one on the same subject at no distant 
period, if they did not go to the abolition of 
protection without any previous inquiry. 
The Secretary at War had attempted some 


reply to the hon. Member for Stockport ;1 


but it was the feeling of all parties who 
listened to the right hon. Gentleman that 
what he had said was a species of stereo- 
typed speech, such a one as was ready in 
the public offices for every Minister who 
refused inquiry ; it was prepared, cut and 
dry, and answered all occasions. The 
Vice President of the Board of Trade had 
made a similar speech a few nights before. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had done 
something more; he had said that “ Covent- 
Garden would be again given up to the 
Muses,” end he had not only made a speech 
there, but another down in Wiltshire. The 
right hon. Gentleman had admitted to- 
night, that the agricultural labourers were 
better off this winter than in previous 


years, because provisions were lower in 
price now than in former vears. That was 
what the right hon. Gentleman said there ; 
but then it sometimes happened that Mem- 
bers did not make the same sort of speeches 
in the House of Commons that they made 


on the hustings. It might be interesting 
to know the right hon. Gentleman’s opin- 
ions in Wiltshire. The speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman to which he alluded, was 
made at what was called “the Sheriff's 
Ordinary.” It was delivered after the elec- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman, in ad- 
dressing his constituents, said :— 

“He wished he could congratulate them in 
every respect ; but, although the agricultural 
interest was labouring under a depression 
which none could deny, he would still con- 
gratulate them that the combined opposition 
which had been made against protection to 
agriculture had weakened rather than strength- 
ened any unfavourable impression towards 
them. The philosophers who cried out for 
free trade, which would operate to the ruin of 
others, would very religiously exclude it from 
themselves. Protection was for them and them 
alone.” 

This was said by the right hon. Gentleman ; 
and now he begged to observe, that no one 
belonging to the Anti-Corn League had 
ever asked for—had ever defended protec- 
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tion, as applied to manufactures in this 
country. There was no protection for 
that very article which it was stated the 
other night constituted the half of all the 
exports in value. And yet the authority 
of a Cabinet Minister was pledged to a 
statement notoriously contrary to the 
fact. The right hon. Gentleman thus 
proceeded :-— 


on Agricullurists. 


‘But their opponents were not stronger 
than they were two years ago—their meetings 
were less numerously attended—their sub. 
scriptions had diminished in amount.” 


He (Mr. Bright) was glad to find that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention was 
strongly fixed upon them. The right hon, 
Gentleman said :— 


“Their meetings were less numerously at- 
tended—their subscription lists were dimin. 
ished both in number and amount—and their 
performances at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, which at first produced such a sensa- 
tion throughout the country, were now looked 
upon as being less legitimate than the drama, 
and not quite as amusing or instructive.” 
The right hon. Gentleman, he was afraid, 
had not recently attended their meetings, 
or he would have found great inconvenience 
from the pressure of persons present. The 
right hon, Gentleman proceeded :— 


“Standing before them as their Repre- 

sentative, he was ready to justify every vote 
that he had given. Nor would he make any 
excuse fur supporting the present Corn Law, 
He was persuaded that the protection under 
the old law was inordinate, and could never 
be maintained. He had even thought that 
20s. was a higher duty than was necessary; 
but experience told him the contrary, and he 
now frankly admitted that he had been 
wrong.” 
Some hon. Gentleman—he believed that it 
was the hon. Member for Shrewsbury—had 
on one occasion complimented the right hon. 
Baronet the First Lord of the Treasury, 
when sitting between two Secretaries of 
State, on the manner in which he had 
overcome their prejudices. Here, then, 
was another Secretary, if not of State, 
whose prejudices seem to have been over- 
come by the same means. The right hon. 
Gentleman then said,— 


“He now thought that protection was not 
a whit larger than the agriculturists had 4 
right to demand. The present law possessed 
this advantage—it rallied round it many who 
would have stood at a distance if the protec- 
tion had been higher: it had also a greater 
stability ; for no dispassionate man, looking at 
the burdens of the agriculturist, could say that 
it ought to be less. There was, moreover, @ 
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determination in Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
uphold it. Among the great evils arising from 
the price of corn being so low as not to be 
remunerative to the farmer, was, the depressed 
condition of the labourers. No Corn Law 
could guarantee any particular price ; for in- 
stance, under the old law, in 1835, 1836, and 
1837, the prices were lower than they were 
now. In one year, he believed the average of 
wheat was 37s. But one of the great evils, as 
he had said, of this low price was, the dimin- 
ished employment of labourers.” 

This was what the right hon. Gentleman 
said in Wiltshire ; and now he admitted 
that the labourers were better off in con- 
sequence of the low price of provisions. 
(Mr. S. Herbert : That statement was made 
by the hon. Member for Stockport.] He 
understood the right hon. Gentleman, as 
well as other Members, to make the state- 
ment. If the right hon. Gentleman looked 
to Salisbury, and within a mile of his own 
residence, he would find the able-bodied 
labourers picking stones out of the field, 
and their wages were but 8d. a day. 
And when the right hon. Gentleman ad- 
dressed himself to agriculturists, he ought 
to recollect that his own estates, as well 
as those of his family, were devourel by 
game, and that the tenantry suffered the 
greatest damage from their ravages. Did 


the right hon. Gentleman give leases ? 
The right hon. Gentleman might or might 
not; but in the state in which his estates 
were, he was sure he could not do without 


avery high degree of protection. He was 
afraid that the reason why the Committee 
was refused was, because hon. Members 
thought that it would be an inquiry into 
the Corn Law. All these Associations 
sought for agricultural protection, and they 
did so in order that they might have agri- 
culture prosperous; whilst all their expe- 
rience of the past, and all their experience 
of the present, went to show that, though 
they had proteetion, still they were of all 
classes the most unprosperous. There was 
no class that had been protected, that since 
protection had been withdrawn, had not 
become more prosperous. It was the case 
with the iron trade. At one time it was 
protected by a high duty; and when Go- 
vernment proposed to abolish that duty, 
the ironmasters met, as the agriculturists 
now did, to protest against it, and to strug- 
gle for the continuance of the protection. 
The result, however, had been, that the 
importations of Foreign iron diminished, 
and the exports of English iron had in- 
creased ten or twenty-fold ; and now the 
English ironmasters had almost the natural 
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monopoly supply of the entire world. The 
same result had been attained in the silk 
trade. It was so with wool, and the same 
with linen. The hon. Member for Dundee 
could tell them that the opening of the 
trade in linen was the making of the trade 
in Dundee and other parts of the country. 
But now they had the West Indian inter- 
est and the landed interest in Great Britain 
and Ireland protected. He would not use 
the language of the right hon. Gentleman, 
because it might be considered offensive : 
since, if he said the agriculturists wer 
now “whining,” they once were ‘‘ bluster- 
ing ;” but now they came in a supplicating 
tone to ask that protection should be con- 
tinued. He wondered that the great Cen- 
tral Society should sanction this present pro- 
ceeding. They had appealed to public opi- 
nion, and they could not fly from it. Why, 
he asked them, did they now keep within 
their entrenchments? Why not have a 
fair fight in the open field of a Committee- 
room? Let them have a Committee, and 
witnesses on both sides would be heard, 
and all that was known for and against pro- 
tection would be laid before the public. 
There was nothing so much calculated to 
dispel delusion and establish the truth as a 
fair and impartial examination before a 
Committee. And let them bear in mind that 
those who now asked for the Committee 
were not party men. They could not surely 
forget that if it had not been for these very 
persons, as the right hon. Baronet himself 
would bear witness, the party on the other 
(the Ministerial) side might have been put 
to the great risk and expense of another 
election last year. He could not. easily 
forget the shout, not only not of approba- 
tion, but he might almost say of execra- 
tion, with which he and those other hon. 
Members of the Opposition who acted with 
him on that occasion were received by their 
own side of the House on their return, from 
the lobby after voting with the right hon. 
Baronet. They now asked Gentlemen op- 
posite to give them the Committee of In- 
quiry, in order that they, who were honest 
protectionists, and those, Members. of. the 
Opposition, who were honest free-traders, 
might escape from the mere politicians of 
the House, and go fairly into the inquiry 
of what was the effect of the present sys- 
tem of protection upon the fortunes of the 
farmers, and the comfort and happiness of 
the labourers. He could tell them they 
would disappoint the farmers if they re- 
fused such investigation. He did not now 
appeal to the Members on the Treasury. 
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Bench, for they were the mere politicians though he might have spoken somewhat 
of whom he spoke ; but to the country Gen- | severely of them at times, he believed they 
tlemen and the independent Members of had had their satisfaction out of him. He 
the other side. He said the farmers would | had said nothing more harsh of them than 
be disappointed if they refused the inquiry.| they had of him and those with whom he 
He was sorry he had not with him the| acted. He thought the country Gentlemen 
innumerable letters he had received from | in that House were in this predicament 
farmers in various parts of the country ; for| as had been said of Charles I., that he could 
if he were to read them, they would show | see if he would, and of James IL., that he 
that he was fully entitled to make that} would if he could. And with regard to 
assertion on their behalf. The farmers had | many of those Gentlemen opposite, if they 
sent hon. Gentlemen opposite to the House | saw the question of protection as he (Mr, 
to guard their interest ; but they had done| Bright) saw it—if they saw it in the same 
that, or at all events they had permitted the | light—he spoke as regarded the national 
right hon, Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) to do} good, not as to their own private interests 
that, which many of the farmers believed to | —he was convinced they would not, Ses. 
be unwise and injurious to them, and which | sion after Session, persist in maintaining a 
the landowners themselves, at some of their | system which the great majority of the 
agricultural meetings, have told the farmers | people protested against. He could under« 
was not wise, and yet, for the life of us, we| stand and make every allowance for a 
cannot get you to examine the great ques- | Gentleman who had grown up with strong 
tion whether the system is bad or not. If| prejudices—he might have felt as they feel, 
they did not value their party more than| had he been brought up as a landowner, 
their principles, they would consent to this} But he had had opportunities of examining 
Motion ; if they refused it, their tenantry| the question, free from that bias which 
would believe that their party was of more | would naturally attach to those who were 
importance in their eyes than the principles | landed proprietors ; and he was anxious that 
they preached to them at their agricultural | the information he had obtained should be 
meetings. Some fifty years ago, as he had | madeknown tothem. Some hon. Gentlemen 
read, the agriculturists, or the country | opposite seemed inclined to go on with the 
Members, or the country Gentlemen, as| inquiry if the Government would let them. 
they were then called, were important and | Why then should not the question be con- 
influential Members of the House. Often | sidered without reference to matters that 
might they read of a Mr. Somebody, a/ had gone by, but simply and fairly upon its 
country Gentleman of great weight, pro-| merits, in order that they might come toa 
posing some Motion against the Govern-| decision upon it that should be at once cre« 
ment of the day—no man expected flashes | ditable to the House and satisfactory to the 
of oratory or wit on such occasions—but | country ? He hoped the time was not far 
with, what all expected, common sense and | distant when, if the right hon. Baronet 
honesty of purpose. The country Gentle-| would not permit the inquiry, they would 
men were then deservedly respected, as | have one in spite of him. He thought the 
having honest and patriotic objects in view, | right hon. Baronet exercised too much in- 
and as forming an independent party who | fluence in taming down hon. Gentlemen 
would never yield to Lord This or Lord | opposite. At agricultural meetings they 
That, who might happen to be the Mi-! could speak out most valiantly ; but in that 
nister. They were an independent party! House they were mute. Surely it was no 
in Parliament, and their honesty was ac- | enviable reputation they were thus acquit- 
knowledged, and their influence was felt | ing—that of being great in the field, and 
and respected by all classes of the commu- | little in the Senate. ‘The influence the 
nity. That party, however, had fallen into | right hon. Baronet had over the hon. Gen- 
decrepitude and decay, and he believed that | tlemen by whom he was supported, re- 








the half dozen Members of the Anti-Corn | minded him (and he could compare it to 
Law League occupied more attention in | nothing else) of an Irish story of a man 
that House, and engaged more of the | who had a great talent for taming horses. 
attention of the country on important | When he went to tame a horse he went 
questions, than the 130 or 150 coun-/into the stable, and it was supposed he 
try Gentlemen who came to that House | whispered in the animal’s ear, and such 
as the Representatives of the agricultural | was the influence of his voice, that how- 
interests. He wished to say nothing dis- | ever vicious, however fiery and ungovert 
respectful of those hon, Gentlemen ; j able before, it immediately afterwards bes 
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came the most docile, tractable, and useful 
animal possible. And so it was with the 
right hon. Baronet and the country Gen- 
tlemen around him ; when they were in the 
country, they were most fiery and un- 
tractable; but the moment they came into 
that House, the influence of the right hon. 
Baronet’s voice was such, that the most 
tractable and useful supporter any Minister 
could wish to have was a thoroughgoing 
agricultural Member ; and he was quite 
sure, if the right hon. Baronet would 
speak the truth, he would say that he had 
the fullest reliance on the docility and trac- 
tability of the country Members, who 
formed the great majority of his sup- 
porters. Hon. Gentlemen should, how- 
ever, remember the conditions upon which 
they had been sent to that House—they 
were elected in 1841 for the purpose of 
keeping up the price of corn to its then 
standard, viz., about 70s. a quarter. When 
Parliament met in August, 1841, or the 
beginning of September, the price of wheat 
was about 70s. a quarter, and it was about 
65s. at the time of the election. If they 
had then gone to the farmers, and said on 
the hustings it was their intention to sup- 
port Sir Robert Peel in a plan that would 
reduce the price of wheat to 40s. within three 
or four years from that time, did they sup- 
pose they would have elected them? The 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Banks) 
had said over and over again, that the 
measures of the Government had brought 
down the price of wheat. The statement was 
cheered ; well, but the hon. Gentleman was 
one of those who had supported the Govern- 
ment in so bringing down the price of wheat; 
and the great bulk of the agricultural Mem- 
bers also supported him. It was true that 
they had since found it necessary to make 
humble and abject apologies to the farmers 
at their county meetings ; and the agricul- 
tural dinners were not so frequent, he 
observed, since the price of wheat had 
fallen. He could not lose sight of the 
fact which he had observed for some 
years past in his own district, and which 
he knew existed in the agricultural dis- 
tricts; and were he the owner of a large 
estate in either of the southern or mid- 
land counties of England, he could not 
rest on his pillow, knowing the terrible 
destitution of the labouring people who sur- 
rounded him. Did any hon. Gentleman 
object to that? He took their own state- 
ments, and thev had the fullest statements 
of the extent of that destitution. They 
had lately had a Commission of Inquiry 
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into the state of the labouring population 
in Dorsetshire and Hampshire—a Commis- 
sion composed of two Gentlemen, the one a 
surgeon of great respectability, and the 
other a person of considerable talent, who 
had been previously employed by the Go- 
vernment in similar investigations—and 
those Gentlemen had made an accurate re- 
port of the result of their labours, which 
would be given to the people before long, 
he understood, in a pamphlet or some other 
shape. From that Report hon. Gentlemen 
were aware that the expenditure of the 
agricultural labouring population of those 
counties in manufactured goods was no 
more than had been already stated by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Stockport, 
viz., 30s. a year, and even that sum in- 
cluded the making up of the clothes, thus 
not leaving more than 25s. a year as the 
actual sum expended by each person with 
the manufacturer of the north of England. 
Surely there could be no more fearful posi- 
tion for a man of property, than to be sur- 
rounded by a degraded and suffering popu- 
lation. The right hon. Baronet had 
spoken of the sensitive nerves of the agri- 
cultural interest; but if they saw terrors 
in the repeal of the Corn Laws, there were 
worse terrors in maintaining the present 
system. He implored them to be advised 
for once—not by him, but by others who 
had had experience, and had examined 
fully the question. The hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire (Mr. Stafford O’Brien) 
had said that the inquiry by a Committee, 
as proposed by his hon. Friend, would be 
an inquiry of political economists, and they 
knew all about the political economy of the 
question already. But men sometimes re- 
quired to be often told to do that which was 
right if they did not like todo it. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) advised 
them to adopt free trade as a general prin- 
ciple, though not that night. The other 
evening the right hon. Baronet, in answer 
to the hon. and learned Member for Lis. 
keard, made a speech which, except as re- 
garded the articles of sugar and Income 
Tax, was, in respect to the other matters 
referred to in his Budget, as admirable a 
free-trade speech as he (Mr. Bright) could 
wish to hear ; and he hoped before long to 
hear from the right hon. Baronet a three 
hours’ financial statement, one important 
point of which should be the abolition of 
protection, and the establishment of perfect 
free trade in stead. Could any man deny 
that the tendency of the public mind was 
towards free trade? The tenants of hon 
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Gentlemen opposite were open to convic- 
tion ; and there was no doubt that the feel- 
ing was spreading amongst men, that there 
was no use in depending on the House of 
Commons for prices of food, when it could 
not interfere with the wages of labour. 
Look at the condition of the farmer and the 
labourer in this country. He spoke it not 
in anger or to upbraid hon. Gentleman op- 
posite who were connected with agricul- 
ture; but he stated it as a fact known to 
the country and to the world—that the 
intelligent of all countries were pointing at 
them as men who were not fulfilling the 
duties of their position ; and when a man 


from another county—and as they would | 


say of another class—proposed a thorough 
investigation of such an important question, 
if they refused it because he was not a 
landowner, or because he was a Member of 
the Anti-Corn Law League, he would tell 
them that they would not be able to justify 
themselves to their tenants, their labourers, 
their own consciences, or their country. 
Mr. Wodehouse had no disposition to say 
anything in dispraise of the speech of the 
hon. Member for Stockport, nor of the 
truly comical speech of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down. His mind was 
determinedly made up to vote against the 
Committee ; and for this reason, that men’s 
minds were unsettled enough already, and 
if the proposed Committee were granted, 
they would never become settled again so 
long as the world lasted. The speech of 
the noble Lord the Member for Sunder- 
land reminded him of the days of Crom- 
well. He had never heard a more accom- 
plished ranter. The noble Lord was mis- 
taken if he supposed that he (Mr. Wode- 
house) had the least intention to shrink 
from entering into the fullest defence of 
the law by which protective duties 
had been imposed. He defied the noble 
Lord to deny that during the continuance 
of the Corn Laws, the commercial as- 
cendency of this country had increased to 
a pitch that defied all comparison with any 
former period of our history or with the 
history of any other State. Then take the 
advantage of the Corn Law in a national 
point of view. Fifty years had passed 
during which the country had never suf- 
fered from the visitation of famine, and 
that could not be said of any other State 
in Europe. The noble Lord had alludéd 
particularly to the Prohibitory Act of 
1815; but he must remind the noble 
Lord of the time and the circumstances 
under which it was introduced. Though 
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it might be true that that law was intro. 
duced amidst the curses of the people, it 
must not be forgotten that there wag a 
singular decline of prices in that year, 
The price in 1815 was 63s., and it had 
been upwards of 100s. for tlirce years 
previous. He would call attention to the 
manner in which the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, who might be called the 
standing Counsel of the League, had shaped 
his observations upon the law. He al. 
luded to the speech of the hon, Member 
in 1840, in which he said,— 

“There is not a pretence for asserting that 
when provisions are high, the agricultural la. 
bourer is well off. The contrary has always 
been the case whenever such periods have 
occurred ; as in 1797, a year of great scarcity 
and high prices.” 


Now, 1797 was not a period of scarcity 
and high prices. “The prices of wheat, 
1795, 72s.; 1796, 76s. ; 1797, 52s.” Then, 
again, they had the same authority stating 
that, ‘in 1810 and 1818 there were great 
complaints of the sufferings of the agri- 
cultural labourers.” But there was no 
record of any thing of the kind. Again— 


“Whenever provisions have been low, the 
labourers have been well off; great de 
mand for their labour, and their wages have 
given them a greater command over the ne- 
cessaries of life.” 


He could not understand how any man 
could have forgotten the depression of 
1822, which dismayed the landed pro- 
prietors, and occasioued the most wretched 
destitution amongst the agricultural la- 
bourers throughout the country. One 
part of the noble Lord’s speech referred 
to the condition of the labourer, and he 
was glad to have the opportunity of meet- 
ing the noble Lord on that ground, Qa 
this point he would refer to an authority 
which he thought would be at once ad- 
mitted. In 1835, Mr. Senior published a 
preface to the various communications that 
had been made in instituting an inquiry 
and comparison of the state of the la- 
bourers in England and on the Continent, 
with respect to money wages, and he 
then stated — 


“On comparing these statements respecting 
the wages, subsistence, and mortality of those 
portions of continental Europe which have 
furnished returns, with the corresponding 
statements respecting England, it will. be 
found that, on every point, England stands in 
the most favourable, or nearly the most fas 


vourable, position. With respect to money 
wages, the superiority of the English agricule 
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tural labourer is very marked. It may be 
fairly said that his wages are nearly double 
the average of agricultural wages on the Con- 
tinent. And as fuel is generally cheaper in 
England than on the Continent, and clothing 
universally so, his relative advantage with 
respect to those important objects of con- 
sumption is still greater. On the other hand, 
‘as food is dearer in England than in any other 
part of Europe, the English labourer, espe- 
cially if he have a large family, necessarily 
loses on this part of his expenditure a part of 
the benefit of his higher wages, and, if the 
relative dearness of food were very great, 
might lose the whole.” 


Almost immediately after this another 
Commission was issued, of which Mr. 
Senior was also a Member, and it appeared 
somewhat singular that during the period 
between the two inquiries Mr. Senior’s 
views had altogether changed, for the Re- 
port of that Commission stated,— 


“We believe that the generally diffused 
opinion, that the rate of wages depends on 
the price of provisions, owes its origin to the 
fact, that the price of provisions mainly de- 
pends on the rate of wages. The labourers 
constitute in all countries an overwhelming 
majority. Their wages form the great fund 
out of which the price of provisions must 
come, and their wages also form the principal 
element in the cost of producing provisions. 
The administration of the old Poor Law faci- 
litated the error which we have been expos- 
ing. Under the unhappy system prevalent 
during the forty years immediately preceding 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, a large por- 
tion of the labourers of England were treated, 
not as freemen, but as slaves, or domestic 
animals, and received, not, strictly speaking, 
wages, regulated by the value of their labour, 
but rations proportioned to their supposed 
wants.” 


Yet during those forty years the price of 
day labour and task labour had doubled, 
and there had been no instance of failure 
of employment of man, woman, or child. 
Mr, Deacon Hume was another witness ; 
but one whose reasoning hon. Gentlemen 
opposite perverted, and one whose disciples 
they were unworthy of being, for he was 
honest and had a character for telling the 
truth. He was asked this question :— 


“Tn the case of a working man in a foreign 
country receiving wages of 6s. per week, with 
Which he can get as many of the necessaries 
of life as the working man of this country 
with 10s, a week, if the skill of those two 
workmen is equal, would you say that the 
production of the labour of the foreign work- 
man shall entirely supersede the labour of the 
English workman, or that the English work- 
man must come down from 10s. a week to 6s. 
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a week, so as to be upon an equality in point 
of production of the article he manufactures ? 
Ilis answer was: I should not consider the 
taxes or the wages paid or received in this and 
the foreign country as one of the elements of 
my calculation.” 


on Agriculturists. 


Then there was another question put, as 
follows :— 


“It having been said that the great article 
of expenditure in the navigation of a ship is 
the wages; have you any suggestion to offer 
whereby that onerous charge could be re- 
duced? Would any remedy such as you have 
already suggested produce any effect in bring= 
ing the rate of wages paid in a British ship to 
the same rate that is paid in a foreign ship ?” 


To this Mr. Deacon Hume replied :— 


“Tt is impossible to say, because there is a 
great variety of foreign ships, and a great 
variety of rates of wages and qualities of food 
in foreign ships ; but if the price of provision- 
ing the ship be greatly reduced, and at the 
same time provisions were made generally 
cheaper to the country [Cheers], and wages in 
general reduced, I can have no doubt that 
sailors’ wages would fall with the rest.’? 


Would they cheer that? Would the gallant 
Commodore opposite cheer that? Then, 
with reference to the permission of the im- 
portation of silk stockings, Mr. Deacon 
Hume was asked— 

** Do I understand you, in the opinion you 
have given, to contemplate placing the work« 
men of this country on the same, or nearly the 
same footing as the workmen of other coun- 
tries ?” 

He replied— 

“ I do not conceive that it is so clear a case 
that those trades would be annihilated if the 
protection was taken from them as a part of a 
general system of relinquishing all protection ; 
but I am far from supposing that a change 
from a. totally free system would not make 
many changes in the employment of the in. 
dustry of this country ; and it is possible that 
that change might lead to the relinquishing of 
some branches of the silk, and even of the 
cotton manufacture.” 


He hoped that the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London, the next time that 
he proclaimed that protection was the bane 
of agriculture, would add to his Motion the 
opinion that, by abolishing it, the working 
people would be ground down to the con- 
tinental leve] ; and he hoped, too, that the 
juste milieu Government would take a note 
of the same thing as well as the noble Lord. 
He knew that he ought perhaps to sit 
down. Indeed, nothing would give him 
greater happiness than were he never to be 
called on to open his lips again. But they 
2F 
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were in a very peculiar situation ; and it 
was his firm faith—although upon the sub- 
ject he always had the misfortune to differ 
from the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government —that the currency 
was at the bottom of it. Into that ques- 
tion, however, he would not enter, but 
would content himself with giving his 
vote for a decided negative to the proposal 
for this Committee, the appointment of 
which could lead to no good; but would, 
on the contrary, be viewed by the farmers, 
from top to bottom—except where disgust 
and despair had taken away every iota of 
judgment —as an absurd and impolitic pro- 
position. 

Mr. C. P. Villiers said, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down began 
his speech by remarking on what had 
fallen from his noble Friend the Member 
for Sunderland, and characterized his 
speech as one worthy only of the days of 
Cromwell. Now, the hon. Member must 
allow him (Mr. Villiers) to retort on him 
an observation upon the peculiarities of 
his own speech, which he must say was 
characteristic of the present day and of no 
other—it was indicative of the class to 
which he belonged—which he represented 
—and which, he must be allowed to say, 
showed manifest signs of decline and 
decay ; and under these circumstances he 
must agree in the reasonableness of the 
hon. Gentleman’s own remark, thatit would 
be a fortunate thing for him if no other 
Opportunity was offered to him of again 
expressing his sentiments to that House. 
The hon. Member must not take offence 
at what he said, for he was not very nice 
himself in his criticisms. He had just made 
some allusions to the respect for truth on 
the part of his opponents that were not 
over courteous ; he had referred to his (Mr. 
Villiers’) own statement on a former occa- 
sion on matters connected with the subject 
before the House, questioning their cor- 
rectness—charging them with exaggera- 
tion, almost hinting that they were known 
to him (Mr. Villiers) to be incorrect. 
Now, with reference to those statements, 
he must contend that they were strictly 
correct, and defy the hon. Member to dis- 
prove them. He referred on that occa- 
sion to the year 1797, asa year of great 
embarrassment, and in which the labourers 
were ill off—the hon. Gentleman says, it 
was far from a period of distress. [Mr. 
Wodehouse : I said no such thing.j Well, 
then, how was he (Mr. Villiers) incorrect ? 
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But he would tell the hon. Member why 
it was a bad year for the labouring class, 
which was, that it was a period of a high 
price of food—it was a period when the 
labourers ought to have had high wages; 
but which their employers were averse to 
give them; and it was a year remarkable 
for the scheme devised by justices and 
country gentlemen to make their neigh. 
bours pay the wages which they ought to 
have paid to their labourers themselves; 
the year when the squires attempted to 
regulate wages by the price of food, and to 
make up what they didn’t pay by the parish 
rates; it was, in fact, about this time when 
the squires of Norfolk were said to have 
dined before they acted. But this only 
proved that periods of high prices were 
periods when shifts of all kinds were re. 
sorted to, to enable the labourer to live, 
and that the rise of wages is not the na. 
tural result of such a period; and it fur. 
ther confirmed what he had said before, 
and what he now repeated, that there 
never had been a period of high prices of 
the necessaries of life that had not been 
one of great suffering and privation for the 
labouring class; and it was also true that 
the people always did well when food was 
cheap. [Mr. Wodehouse : How was it in 
1822?] That year was one of very low 
prices, and there was the evidence on re 
cord of the Minister whom the hon. Mem- 
ber regularly supported, that it was atime 
extremely favourable to the working class, 
—he alluded to Lord Liverpool, who said 
in debate in the House of Lords, that hows 
ever much he regretted the alleged distress 
of the agriculturists, that it was a consola- 
tion to him to assure their Lordships that 
there never was a period when the works 
ing classes were better of. [Mr. Wode. 
house: He only alluded to the manufac. 
turers.] On the contrary, he alluded espe. 
cially to those in London at that time, 
and spoke from official information. But 
he (Mr. Villiers) would no longer contest 
this matter with the hon. Member. It 
was not the point immediately before the 
House, or the one that ought to deter- 
mine the question proposed to them; 
and he must now particularly call the 
attention of the House to the manner 
in which this Motion had been met 
the manner in which the facts and argu- 
ments of his hon. Friend had been 
treated—the reply which had been made 
to his speech,—so full and clear as it 
had been, and so interesting as ™ 
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ought to be to gentlemen who came there 
as farmers’ friends, and who ought to be 
ptepared to answer or account for the 
facts which had been stated. Fle was 
really astonished to hear the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
at War. Considering the large majority 
he could command, he did not say that 
were the country indifferent upon the 
question, thathe might not have ventured to 
have treated the matter with the levity and 
indifference which he had exhibited. But 
the right hon. Gentleman could not deny 
that the question of agricultural distress 
created a great sensation in the country, 
and excited great division of opinion 
among his own supporters. He knew 
that there were loud complaints against 
the Government, and general murmurs as 
to the cause of the existing depression. 
The righthon. Gentleman, however,treated 
with equal indifference his agricultural 
supporters—those whom he styled poli- 
tical economists, and those who advo- 
cated doctrines opposed to his own—he 
treated them all as people of no weight, 
and as individuals whose opinions were 
generally founded in error. He could 
hardly, however, deny the fact — that 
societies for thwarting his policy were 
formed all over the country—that land- 
owners and farmers were gathering toge- 
ther all through the country, to proclaim 
their grievances, and state their convic- 
tion that they had been injured? How 
did the right hon. Gentleman treat these 
manifestations of opinion? Why, barely 
with respect, alleging that there might 
be local or individual distress, but denying 
that there was general depression among 
farmers, and urging that the depression 
which did exist had no connexion with 
the legislative measures introduced by 
Government. Now, he was not there 
to say that the right hon. Gentleman 
was not right in treating a great deal 
of what was said at these Protection 
Societies with very great contempt. 
He himself had heard to-day of the pro- 
ceedings at one of these meetings, which 
would go far to justify the right hon. 
Gentleman in taking such a view of 
their opinions; but still, the right 
hon. Gentleman could not deny that 
among his own Friends, amongst those to 
whom, from their rank and station, he 
might be inclined to defer, there did 
*xist very different opinions as to the 
tause of the present agricultural distress. 





If he would therefore concede the inquiry, 
he should, at all events, have stated or 
tried to state some better reasons than 
he had brought forward for refusing it. 
For the right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
went against all inquiry by this House, 
and he had really treated this House with 
so little respect in the matter, that he 
thought the Speaker might at one time have 
called him to order. [“‘ Oh,” from the Mi« 
nisterial Benches.| Yes, forthe right hon. 
Gentleman had said that if he knew the 
Opinions of the majority of a Committee, 
he could draw their Report. What a 
farce, then, must all their proceedings ap- 
pear to the public, when such a statement 
was made by a Gentleman in the position 
of the right hon. Secretary-at- War, and 
cheered by his Friends! He was nowa 
Cabinet Minister, and it would go abroad 
as coming from him, that all Parlia- 
mentary inquiries were mere mockeries. 
Now he begged to vindicate the House in 
this matter. He did not believe that it 
was the case. Hardly a great measure 
of reform, legal, political, or commercial, 
had been carried which had not been pre- 
ceded by such inquiries, He might in- 
stance the Reform Bill, the Municipal 
Reform Bill, the Poor Law, and others. 
The appointment, too, of the Import Du- 
ties’ Committee had been very much 
sneered at at the time—indeed, perhaps, 
it owed its existence to the contempt with 
which it was looked upon. Yet the com- 
mercial reforms such as they were, and 
were now being carried into effect, had 
their origin in its Report. Its importance 
had been recognized by the right hon. 
Baronet, and it had had great effect upon 
public opinion. His hon. Friend had 
brought forward his Motion most oppor- 
tunely, just at a time when it would excite 
interest and produce effect. No statement 
could have furnished fairer grounds for 
inquiry than the one they had that night 
heard; and he confessed that he could 
not understand the principle which guided 
the Government in the granting or refusing 
these Committees, if the inquiry then 
sought for should not be conceded. They 
had lately granted a Committee upon 
another subject. There was to be an in. 
vestigation into the effects of the game 
laws. And last year a similar inquiry 
was acceded to when the shipowners 
came forward, declaring that they were 
in a distressed condition. Why, he 
thought the Government ought to see 
2F2 
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their interest in granting this inquiry. 
If it did notelicit the truth, at least it would 
show the folly of those who attacked the 
Government, when coupling the existence 
of agricultural distress with the course of 
their policy. He heard no later than last 
week of a meeting in Stafford, the county 
where the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government resides. The Earl of 
Dartmouth presided, and one of the Re- 
solutions passed was to the effect, that the 
measures of the right hon, Baronet tended 
to the confiscation of landed property, 
and that nothing but a great reduction of 
the fixed charges of the country could 
compensate the landowners for their 
losses. Now, the Earl of Dartmouth 
was, or had been, he believed, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county. He appointed 
magistrates, and exercised other important 
functions, and these were his opinions, 
— opinions doubtless echoed by his 
followers. Would it not be a great 
advantage to have a Committee to examine 
the Earl of Dartmouth ; to hear his ex- 
planation of these things; to ask him 
what landed property had been confis- 
cated ; and what was there in the number 
of articles struck out of the Tariff calcu- 
lated to injure his estates? What the 
noble Earl meant by cutting down the 
fixed charges of the country he did not 
very clearly understand. He presumed, 
however, that one of them was the Na- 
tional Debt. Now, really it was not an 
indifferent thing for men of rank and 
station to sanction such Resolutions as 
these, and to hold the language they are 
doing. In some parts of the country—in 
those parts, he presumed, where railroads 
had not yet penetrated—what lords and 
squires said had great moral weight; and 
what fell from a squire or great man was 
as much believed as what fell from a mini- 
ster of the gospel—what they said, then, 
was not matter of indifference. They told 
men in humble life, and those who thought 
they must know the truth—that the Le- 
gislature and the Government passed laws 
to injure them in their business, and to 
confiscate property; and, from not being 
every time brought to book in these 
matters, they are constantly doing this, 
It was not only the present Government 
which they attacked—they fell foul of 
the last Government too. They accused 


it of bringing the Constitution into con- 
tempt — nothing, indeed, that could be 
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any Government they left unsaid, Peo. 
ple said then, ‘* Oh, they don’t mean it~ 
they only want to help their friends into 
office.” Well, but when they got them 
into office, these earls and squires, and 
people of high degree, rose up again and 
alleged that the new Government was 
worse than the old. ‘* Don’t trust the 
present Government,” they exclaim to all 
their neighbours, “ they are unworthy men, 
who disregard their promises ; they are 
traitors, and seek to injure you.” Such 
was the language held—and held in con- 
sequence of the measures of Government 
—in consequence of the protective system 
not answering; held in fact, as it has 
been before, in consequence of wheat being 
low—believing as they do, perhaps from 
not knowing otherwise, that it is the fault 
of the Government that wheat was low, 
Well, then, what was the Motion before 
them? For an inquiry into the causes 
of the system not answering; into the 
causes of the farmers making no profit; 
into the causes of wheat being low. A 
Motion perfectly consistent with the ex- 
isting state of things, and calculated to 
instruct them as to the real causes of 
their misfortune, which they will con- 
tinue to misapprehend until the truth is 
proved to them. He saw to-day an 
account from Staffordshire of a meet. 
ing held there three days ago. The 
charge against the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government there, 
was, that he had promised 56s. for 
corn, and they had not got it. They 
could only get 45s. What a man this 
was to deceive them! so said they. A Re- 
solution was therefore passed, deprecatory 
of the right hon. Gentleman, in the county 
town near his own residence. Now, 
the Gentlemen who passed this Resolution 
could be examined before the Committee 
if they granted it.—[Sir R. Peel: All of 
them?] No, not all of them ; in this case 
the Secretary would suffice, the staple of 
whose oratory was the charge of treachery 
and injustice against the right hon, Gea- 
tleman. But it was really imprudent to 
allow such things to be broadly stated all 
over the country. I want such Gentlemen 
interrogated on these matters. I want 
them to prove what they say. It has 4 
bad moral effect for these things to ¢° 
uncontradicted—they were serious charges 
and ought to be met; it was the way t 
meet them to inquire into their truth, and 





said to damage and bring discredit upon 
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Government to vindicate their policy to 
their own friends. He (Mr. Villiers) of 
course believed it to be all stuff, and ut- 
terly false what these gentlemen said to 
prove that their sufferings were owing to the 
recent measures of the Government. He 
did not mean to charge them with saying 
what they knew to be untrue ; but for that 
reason he should the more like to put 
their views to the test of inquiry ; in fact, 
he thought they could be enlightened 
themselves by inquiry. He hardly knew 
what this House was good for if it was 
not for such a purpose as this. If there 
was a strong feeling yet left anywhere, 
in favour of this House, it was from the 
idea that when there were great diversities 
of opinion among different classes upon 
matters said to be within legislative con- 
troul, or for which the law was answerable, 
that this House would fairly examine into 
the allegations made, and either devise a 
remedy or declare its opinion upon them: 
would they then prove that for this pur- 
pose and in this case it was useless? It 
seems that the agricultural body are not 
wholly averse to it--why should the Go- 
vernment refuse it? ‘The hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire was, he believed, high 
in the confidence of that interest : he was 
for it; he said it would sooth the feelings 
of that body—it would allay the present 
irritation of what he thought he had 
heard the right hon. Baronet refer to the 
other night, namely, the agricultural 
mind. If he was not mistaken he heard 
that expression; he had not originated 
that idea himself, but he learnt it from 
tbe right hon. Gentleman. Well, then, 
that influence called the agricultural mind 
would be soothed by this inquiry. The 
Member for Northamptonshire, who was, 
be believed, the librarian of the Royal Pro- 
tection to British Agriculture and Native 
Industry Society, said so; he must know 
why it should not be granted? The right 
hon, Gentleman can have no objection to 
Committees or to Gentlemen occupying 
themselves in that way, for it was only the 
other night that he especially recom- 
mended this occupation to hon. Mem- 
bers—deprecated their making brilliant 
speeches— pointed to Committees up 
stairs as the road to eminence. Well, 
then, what an opportunity would be lost 
ifthis Committee was refused ! The House 
could well spare fifteen of its Members 
out of its 658; and what an occasion it 
Would be for them all to rise to eminence 





by soothing “the agricultural mind!” 
Surely this should be allowed them; they 
knew that this matter of agricultural dis- 
tress had occasioned such bitter feeling 
on the other side that hardly any two 
Members would shake hands together, and 
that on account of a misapprehension as 
to the cause of their misfortunes. On 
every ground, however, the Motion of his 
hon. Friend, unanswered as his statements 
had been, should be conceded ; and with- 
out detaining the House farther at this 
late hour of the night, he should cordially 
support it. 

Mr. Bankes would confine himself 
strictly to the point before the House— 
namely, whether they should have a Com- 
mittee to consider the distress prevailing in 
the country, and the propriety of giving 
protection to agriculture. Now it was 
tolerably certain that the annual Motion of 
the hon. Member who had just spoken 
would not be denied to them this year, 
whether they had a Committee or not. 
They knew, moreover, that, in respect to 
other matters affecting the agricultural in- 
terests, particularly as connected with the 
prevailing distress, there were other Mo- 
tions in prospect—one standing on the 
Book for to-morrow. With these several 
opportunities likely so soon to happen of 
discussing the more general principles which 
applied to the question of agricultural pro- 
tection, he asked whether it was either 
necessary or expedient to accede to the 
hon. Member’s proposition for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee? Giving the 
hon. Member for Stockport full credit for 
his candour, he still must beg leave to 
observe also that the agricultural interest 
would not receive with satisfaction what- 
ever a Committee proposed by the hon. 
Member might promulgate. With regard 
to the question of protection, and the in- 
terests of agriculture, as well as the distress 
under which that interest suffered, they 
would to-morrow have an opportunity of 
considering that subject upon the Motion 
which his hon. Friend the Member for 
Somersetshire intended to submit to the 
House. He did not see that any advant- 
age whatever could arise from withdrawing 
this discussion from the House, and con- 
fining it to the discussion of fifteen select 
Members of the House. Instead of being 
limited in that narrow way, he thought 
that the question was one in every way 
entitled to the consideration of Parliament 
itself. He could not see the necessity of 
retiring into a private room to consider a 
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matter which was of interest to the Empire. 
He desired no Committee to inquire into 
distress which he knew existed to a very 
great extent ; and he knew, moreover, very 
well that the Government did not deny 
the existence of that distress in a large 
degree. He believed that that distress was 
even more extensive than was admitted. 
A deputation consisting of Peers and Com- 
moners, of landlords and of tenants, repre- 
senting not less than twenty-two coun- 
ties, had waited on the Government to 
represent that distress. No doubt could 
exist us to its existence, nor that it was 
very extensive. He believed that the 
agricultural interest had on very sufficient 
grounds complained of the too great with- 
drawal of protection. He had gone fur- 
ther than many others in opposing that 
withdrawal of protection to so large an 
extent ; but he saw that the Government 
were supported by a large majority, which 
certainly might have warranted him in 
hoping that their measure was satisfac- 
tory. Now, suppose they went into a 
Committee on this subject, what would be 
the result? The hon. Member for Stock- 
port would have his opinion ; and no doubt 
would maintain it throughout the whole 
discussions of the Committee. The proposed 
Committee was to be formed of Members 
selected for their opposite opinions; and 
however long they might sit and continue 
their arguments, he could anticipate no 
satisfactory result from the appointment 
of a Committee. The hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton had stated, as one of his 
reasons for the appointment of this Com- 
mittee, that he should have an opportunity 
of examining the noble Lord who had 
presided at a meeting of the county of 
Stafford. Now he did not think that 
the examination of the noble Lord would 
carry out the notions that the hon. Member 
had formed of that noble Lord’s opinions. 
The hon. Member would find that the 
noble Lord did not mean the national debt 
when he spoke of the burdens on land, 
feeling that the national credit was the 
mainstay of our national prosperity. Who 
were more interested in the maintenance 
of the national credit than the landowners, 
whose interests were bound to the coun- 
try? The hon. Member for Stockport, 
and those who voted with him—the Mem- 
bers of the Anti-Corn Law League— 
were, according to their own statements, 
very differently situated. They were in 
the habit of saying that capital owed no 
allegiance to the soil of England. The 
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hon. Member, and others similarly circum. 
stanced, could carry their capital to any 
other country, become wealthy there by the 
same means by which they acquired their 
capital at home. That was not the case 
with the landlords of England. They 
could not transfer their allegiance in the 
soil. Hehad listened with great attention 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Stockport ; and whatever might be the 
force of his assertion and the ingenuity of 
his arguments, he entirely differed from the 
hon. Member’s conclusions. One special 
omission he had observed in the speeches 
both of the hon. Member for Stockport 
and the noble Lord the Member for Sun- 
derland—an omission which involved the 
most important part of the whole question, 
what were they to do with the surplus 
population? If they were only to go into 
Committee to ask each other this question, 
they might as well stay where they were. 
The hon. Member for Stockport had given 
no answer to that often-asked question; 
and until he did his argument would be 
fully answered by this alone. The noble 
Lord the Member for Sunderland said 
that to enrich a nation you must bring 
in an abundance of food; but what was 
the good of food if you gave the people no 
money to buy it with? It was denied that 
the manufacturers wished to draw away 
the agricultural population to their manu- 
factories. He did not impute to them any 
unworthy motive in the encouragement 
they gave to labourers to enter their facto- 
ries ; he would not suppose that they would 
endeavour to overstock the manufacturing 
districts with labourers, from the sordid 
motive of desiring to reduce the wages of 
those in their employ ; but their capacity 
of employment must have its limit; and 
they could not suppose that they would 
be able to provide for all the labour 
which they sought to displace. He 
could not pretend to quote Scripture 
with the correctness of the noble Lord 
(Lord Howick); but the purport of the 
noble Lord's quotation was, ‘* You have 
employed the reapers while you have 
withheld their hire.” Now, his answer 
was, under the change proposed you could 
not employ the reaper at all, for the ne 
cessary effect of throwing open our ports 
would be to throw poor soils out of culti- 
vation, it being impossible to compete with 
the superior corn grown in many Foreign 
countries. Now, with respect to the ap- 
pointment of the Committee. If there 
were no other objection to it, surely the 
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jmmense number of Railway Committees 
of which there was an inevitable prospect, 
would be quite a sufficient reason against 
the appointment of more Committees than 
were of essential necessity ut the present 

riod. For himself he had to observe that 
Re had been already nominated one of a 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 

me laws, which would, he had no doubt, 
sit during the whole of the Session. He 
therefore thought that it would be the 
wisest course to forego the appointment of 
the Committee now proposed by the hon. 
Member for Stockport. He did not mean 
to say that under no circumstances could 
he consent to the nomination of a Com- 
mittee of this description. When there 
were doubts and difficulties a Committee 
of the House of Commons was the proper 
tribunal; but there were no such doubts 
and difficulties now existing; and the 
result of a Committee would be that no 
Report would be presented, but that a 
mass of evidence would be laid before the 
House to prove facts which were already 
sufficiently known. If any additional 
argument was required against the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, it would be found in 
the circumstance that not a single petition 
had been presented in favour of it. And 
as he did not consider that it would confer 
any benefit, either on those positively in- 
terested in the concerns of agriculture, or 
on the public at large, he should there- 
fore give the Motion a decided negative. 

Viscount Ingestre begged to correct a 
mistake into which the hon, Member for 
Wolverhampton had fallen. The noble Lord 
towhom he referred as presiding at the 
meeting in Staffordshire was not, as stated, 
Lord Lieutenant of the county. The hon. 
Gentleman also referred to Resolutions 
passed at the county town of the county 
which he represented. Now these Reso- 
lutions complained, not of the sliding scale, 
but of protection being withdrawn, and of 
the burdens which pressed on the agricul- 
tural interest. 


Colonel Anson wished to offer an ex- 
planation of a mistake into which he had 
fallen, on the presentation of a petition 
from Lichfield, which was agreed to ata 
public meeting yesterday. He was mis- 
taken in stating that it referred to the 
sliding scale adopted by the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He was sure the House 
would not accuse him of making any wil- 
ful misrepresentation. The petition had 
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been forwarded to him from Lichfield, and 
two copies of Resolutions from Woodstock 
and Stafford. He had looked over them 
in a very cursory manner, and also the 
petitions, and on presenting the petitions 
he made use of the arguments used in the 
Resolutions. In order to set himself right, 
he would read the Resolutions which had 
been passed at Woodstock, and which had 
caused the mistake :— 


“ At a special meeting of the Wolverhamp- 
ton Agricultural Protection Society (duly con- 
vened), held at the Swan Hotel, on Wednes- 
day, February, 26, 1844, the Earl of Dart- 
mouth in the chair, proposed by Mr. Robin- 
son, seconded by Mr. Whitgreave, and resolved 
unanimously,—‘ That this meeting rejoices to 
know that the manufacturing interests are in a 
state of prosperity ; and regrets not only the 
ruinous condition of agriculture, but that a 
necessity exists for declaring that such distress 
is not local but general, arising from the unre- 
munerating price which grain produces. That 
in the opinion of this meeting the landed pro- 
perty of the kingdom must be confiscated, and 
the capital of the tenantry sacrificed, un- 
less they receive adequate protection against 
Foreign competition, or unless reductions are 
made in the fixed charges of the country equi- 
valent to those which have been made in the 
products of industry. That the imposition of 
an Income Tax on assumed profit where none 
exists is an act of extreme injustice and oppres- 
sion.’ Proposed by Dr. Mannix, seconded by 
Mr. Oatley : resolved unanimously,—*‘ That the 
sliding scale, however inadequate, was con- 
sidered by the agriculturist as the amount or 
rate of his protection ; but that in consequence 
of the Canadian Corn Law virtually admitting 
wheat from the United States free of duty, that 
scale of protection has been rendered nearly 
inoperative, and is, therefore, to a certain 
degree deceptive.’ ” 
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The other Resolutions were not of any im- 
portance on the present occasion, and he 
would, therefore, not trouble the House 


with them. With the permission of the 
House he would also read the petition. 
The hon. Member having read the peti- 
tion, observed that he had never voted for 
any immediate repeal of the Corn Laws. 
He had, however, always supported the 
Motion of his noble Friend for a fixed duty, 
being confident that that was the proper 
principle, and that it would place the Corn 
Laws in such a position that they could be 
altered without injuring the different in- 
terests of the kingdom, or creating that 
difference of price which must exist under 
the present system. He did not approve 
of the formation of societies throughout 
the country for the protection of agricul- 
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ture, because he thought they did a great 
deal more harm than good, and that pro- 
tection had been the means of reducing 
agriculture to its present condition. He 
was also satisfied that a fixed duty would 
insure greater steadiness of price, and that 
wheat would bear as good a price under a 
fixed duty as it did at the present moment. 
Ou these grounds he should vote for the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Stock- 
port, and felt astonished that agricultura! 
gentlemen should shrink from inquiry. 

Lord Worsley was anxious to address 
the House, because it was said that many 
hon. Members would be disposed to vote 
against this Motion, because it was pro- 
posed by a Member of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. That was not the reason which 
induced him to vote against it. He would 
have equally objected to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. 
S. O’Brien), if he had brought it for- 
ward, because he thought that those 
Committees would only have the effect 
of raising hopes which would ultimately 
be disapointed. In 1836 a similar Com- 
mittee was appointed, which was pre- 
sided over by the right hon. the Speaker of 
this House, and notwithstanding that it 
had sat from April to June they came to 
no satisfactory decision. He was of 
opinion, however, that there was not only 
great distress, but very general distress 
amongst the agricultural classes; but he 
held that such a Committee as was now 
called for would only be holding out false 
hopes both to the tenant farmers and the 
agricultural labourers, and on _ those 
grounds he would oppose the Motiow of 
the hon. Member for Stockport. The 
general opinion amongst the farmers cer- 
tainly was that this distress was in conse- 
quence of the alterations which had been 
made in the Corn Laws and the Tariff by 
the present Parliament. If he was right 
in this belief, he could not see what result 
they could hope to gain from such an in- 
quiry as was now called for. 

Mr. Cobden: I have only to remark 
that the course of this debate has been 
very much what I expected, and so, I be- 
lieve, will the result of the division. A 
Member of the Government rose immedi- 
ately on my sitting down, and intercepted 
two or three hon. Members on the Protec- 
tion Benches. A right hon. Gentleman, 
a Member of the Cabinet, gave the cue, 
and it has been, I must say, very ably 
taken. The noble Lord who has just 








spoken, has, it seems to me, furnished the 
clearest grounds for granting the Com 
mittee. He says the farmers attribuie 
the distress to the new Tariff. Do you 
think so? Then will you inquire to see 
whether it be so? You will not inquire, 
Then, I ask you again, what is it you in. 
tend to do? You are in this position, 
Notice is given of a repeal of the auction 
duty; 300,000/. is proposed to be re 
mitted in a certain way. The great Pro. 
tection Society is coming down to have a 
field-night to transfer that relief to some 
other purpose; it is not yet clearly ex. 
plained what. You suppose it will be 
most liberal to vote this money to the 
tenant farmers. It will be just a pounda 
piece. Will you deny that? No, I'll 
answer for you, you will not. More than 
that, you know you will not get it, because 
you know very well you will not succeed 
in your Motion. There is not a Motion 
that springs from that Bench, not a Notice 
of Motion given from it, but it is received 
with cheers and iaughter, as though every. 
body knew it wasa sham. If I am doing 
you injustice, you may put youselves right 
with this House and the country in a very 
summary manner. There are 370 of you 
on that side of the House. It only re- 
quires that 100 men should take the part 
which my hon. Friends and I take on this 
subject, or should sit aside on those 
Benches, and resolve you will have some- 
thing done, or separate yourselves from 
this Government with all its patronage 
and favours, and you may do anything 
you please. But you do not intend to do 
that just now. You have nothing to 
propose, and nothing will be done. And 
now I mean, with all candour, to say one 
word to hon. Gentlemen as landlords in 
this House. I have never, either in this 
House, or talking to your tenantry, 
through twenty counties in England, in 
open air assemblies—I have never said one 
word to imply that I knew you must re- 
duce your rents, as a part of the system of 
carrying out free trade. It would have 
been a popular clap-trap if I had gone 
thus among your tenants. I have ab. 
stained, from this motive, because I consci- 
entiously believe, with a proper adjustment 
of tenure, fair terms with your farmers, and 
due application of capital, that the rental 
of this country may be better paid with 
free trade. I am going to tell you in all 
candour what I think of the landlords who 
govern this country. You pass a law avowe 
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edly tomaintain prices. Your own Prime 
Minister expressed his design to fix the 
price of corn, as far as legislation could do 
it, between 54s. and 59s, The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade took credit to himself three months 
ago for having succeeded. Your own 
paper, the Morning Herald, was boasting 
and rejoicing only last August, that you 
had succeeded in keeping steadiness of 
price at the figures marked. Upon 
this delusion you have fixed your 
rents, while by the legislation of this 
House you have precluded your tenants 
from availing themselves of other means to 
pay those rents. I ask you if it is honest 
todebar your tenantry from those other 
means, while they might pay their rents 
without distress to themselves, or impover- 
ishment of their land—in order to escape 
from the fair adjustment of leases, from 
making new terms, and above all, from 
doing away with that most horrid nuis- 
ance, of which you will hear more than 
you perhaps expect—the game which is 
devouring your tenants. 1 say you have 
refused this adjustment; you keep the 
farmers’ minds diverted from it: and now 
] ask you, if any one see the matter in that 
light, will he take an honest part in the 
discussion of it? If you told your tenant- 
ry you must listen to none of this by-play 
in the House of Commons—for it is but 
by-play—if you came to a large deduction 
of rents, so that your tenantry might get 
those terms which you now prevent them 
from having by keeping on this one tack 
of will-o’-the-wisp protection, I should say 
you were acting an honest part. Those 
hon. Gentlemen who give leases—I might 
instance the father of the noble Lord the 
Member for Sunderland, I understand his 
isa model system of leasing; those also 
who give corn-rents, as the hon, Gentle- 
men from Scotland—must excuse me if | 
take a tone different from what I have 
done, and point out to hon, Gentlemen 
Opposite how they have committed a gross 
delusion, a gross fraud on their tenantry 
in keeping up their present rents, and 
show how they are bound to reduce their 
rents, unless they can carry out their 
Principles of protection. 

The House divided :—Ayes 121 ; Noes 
213: Majority 92, 
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tain at the Bill he had introduced on a 
former evening, that their alarm was per- 
fectly groundless as far as regarded any 
jntention of hurrying the Bill through 
Parliament. He hoped that he should not 
be considered guilty of any disrespect to 
the Corporation, of which he had the 
honour to be a Member, in moving for 
this Return; for he had received a com- 
munication from the highest authority in 
the cily, the Lord Mayor—that was not 
from the Lord Mayor himself, because of 
course the Lord Mayor could not conde- 
scend to communicate with him in per- 
son—but from the City Remembrancer, 
who had written to him (Lord Brougham), 
stating that he was directed —(that of 
course was the proper mode to be used by 
so great a potentate)—to inform him (Lord 
Brougham) that he (the Lord Mayor) was 
concerned that he (Lord Brougham) had 
thought fit to introduce such a Bill into 
Parliament without communicating with 
the Corporation on the subject. Their 
Lordships’ House was certainly reduced 
very low; but they were not yet reduced 
to so a low an ebb as not to have the 
power of introducing into Parliament any 
Bill without previous communication with, 
or without the approbation of any Corpo- 
tation whatever. 
Return ordered. 


Jewisn Disapruities Briiu.] The 
Lord Chancellor having moved the third 
teading of this Bill, 

The Duke of Cambridge said : My Lords, 
I wish to say a few words to express my 
hearty concurrence in the Bill which my 
noble and learned Friend has introduced 
to your attention. I have had occasion for 
some time to know the good which persons 
professing the Jewish religion have done, 
and particularly with reference to the dif- 
ferent charities to which I belong; and I 
can certainly say that itis to them that we 
owe a great deal, and that they contribute 
a very large portion to the funds of all the 
charities over which I have the honour of 
presiding. Two of the individuals whose 
names were mentioned in the speech of 
my noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack on a former occasion are personally 
known to myself. One was formerly High 
Sheriff of the county of Kent, (Mr. Salo. 
mons,) and I can bear witness to the good 
Which he has done. Also, there was Sir 
Moses Montefiore, who, about five years 
4g0, was Sheriff of London; and I must 
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state, in justice to him, what occurred 
between him and me whilst he held that 
office. I happened to be requested by the 
Bishop of Winchester to preside at a 
meeting for the purpose of increasing the 
number of churches in that diocese. [ 
went down to Winchester, and I happened 
to be walking in the garden, when I met 
Sir Moses Montefiore, who had come 
down on a very melancholy occasion, to 
attend the death-bed of a favourite niece. 
He came up to me, and learning what was 
the object of the meeting which I was 
about to attend, he gave me a very hand- 
some sum which he desired me to present. 
I will not mention what the sum was, for 
it would be a violation of good taste to do 
so; but I think it only just to mention his 
name, and to show that I really feel that 
we owe a great debt of gratitude to gen- 
tlemen professing that persuasion for the 
good which they have done. [ must say, 
that in that kingdom over which I was 
placed as Viceroy (Hanover), and in which 
I resided many years, that I can speak to 
the care which these persons evince in 
bringing up the orphans belonging to their 
persuasion in useful trades, so as to make 
them worthy members of society. I must 
at the same time declare that my senti- 
ments of attachment to the church to 
which I belong can never waver or change; 
but, whatever toleration can be shown 
which does not impair the church to 
which I belong, the Established Church, 
I shall ever be most ready to support by 
my vote. I must now return my thanks 
to your Lordships for the attention with 
which you have heard me, and I hope you 
will excuse me for having said so much. 

The Lord Chancellor : I feel very much 
gratified at the expression of interest and 
assent on the part of his Royal Highness 
to this Bill. 

Bill read 34 and passed. 


Assimilation Bill. 


Stamp Duties AsstmiLation BIxt.] 
The Duke of Buccleuch moved the third 
reading of the Stamp Duties Assimilation 
Bill, 

Lord Monteagle said, that the Land 
Commissioners for Ireland had recom- 
mended that the stamp duties on agree- 
ments between landlords and tenants 
under 501. a year should be abolished. 
He hoped that by agreeing to this Bill it 
would not be considered that their Lord- 
ships were precluded from bringing this 
question forward on any future occasion. 
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The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
did not consider that by agreeing to this 
Bill, either the Government or the noble 
Lord would be precluded from taking that 
Report into consideration, or from bring- 
ing this question forward, if they should 
think proper, even in the present Session. 

Bill read 34 and passed. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 14, 1845. 


MinuTEs.] Brus. Public.—2°- Infeftment (Scotland); 
Heritable Securities (Scotland). 

Reported.—Railway Clauses Consolidation; Customs (Ex- 
port Duties); Lands Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) ; 
Railway Clauses Consolidation (Scotland). 

5° and passed :—Bastardy. 

Private.—1° Eastern Union Railway; Battersea Poor; 
Dublin and Drogheda Railway; Shepley Lane Head and 
Barnsley Road; Lowestoft Railway and Harbour; Har- 
rogate and Ripon Junction Railway; Manchester Court 
of Record; Midland Railways (Swinton to Lincoln); 
Stokenchurch Road; Midland Railways (Nottingham to 
Lincoln). 

2°. London, Worcester, and South Staffordshire Railway ; 
Amicable Society Assurance; Edinburgh and Hawick 
Railway; Foulmire Inclosure. 

Reported.—Birkenheadj (Commissioners) Docks. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Leslie, from Protestants 
of Monaghan, for Encouragement to Church Education 
Society (Ireland).—By Mr. Maxwell, from Grand Jurors 
of Cavan, against Increase of Grant to College of May- 
nooth.—By Mr. Christopher, Sir Charles Knightley, and 
Mr. Newdegate, from a great number of places for Agri- 
cultural Relief from Taxation—By Mr. Somes, from 
Operative Ropemakers of Port of London, against the 
Repeal of the Duty on Hemp.—By Sir W. Clay, from 
John Fairrie, for Compensation to Sugar Refiners.—-By 
Mr. T. Duncombe, from Emma Martin, for Alteration of 
Law relating to Blasphemy.—By Mr. M. J. O’Connell, 
from Priests of Dublin, against the Charitable Donations 
and Bequests (Ireland) Act.—By Colonel Wood, from 
several Parishes in the County of Brecon, in favour of 
the County Courts Bill (1844).—By Mr. P. Stewart, from 
Renfrew, in favour of the Infeftment (Scotland), and 
Heritable Securities (Scotland) Bills—By Mr. Henry 
Berkeley, from Metropolitan Tradesmen, and from Bir- 
mingham, for Alteration of the Insolvent Debtors Act.— 
By Sir John Rae Reid, from Dover, against Increase of 
Naval and Military Establishments.—By Mr. Brotherton, 
Sir J. Hanmer, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Langston, Mr. Ricardo, 
Mr. Stansfield, and Colonel Wood, from a great number 
of places, for Diminishing the Number of Public Houses. 
—By Mr. Colvile, from Proprietors of Cromford Canal 
Navigation, by Mr. Spooner, from Proprietors of Wor- 
cester and Birmingham Canal Navigation, and from Pro- 
prietors of Stourbridge Navigation, for regulating Charges 
by Railway for Conveyance of Goods.—By Mr. Cum- 
ming Bruce, from County of Nairn, by Sir Thomas Hep- 
burn, from Dunbar, by Mr. Thomas Mackenzie, from 
Presbytery of Dingwall, by the Lord Advocate, from 
Presbytery of Mull, and from Dunoon, and by Mr. 
Pringle, from Presbytery of Selkirk, for Improving the 
Condition of Schoo]masters (Scotland). 


Rattway CrLauses ConsoLipATION 
Bitx.] The House assembled at twelve 
o'clock, and went into a Committee on 
the Railway Clauses Consolidation Bill. 

The last clauses of the Bill having been 
agreed to and some new clauses added, 





the Committee took into consideration 
the postponed clauses. 

On Clause 20, 

Lord G. Somerset introduced an Amend. 
ment the better to secure mansions, orna. 
mental grounds, and private roads from 
invasion by railway companies. It also 
altered the distance from 1,000 yards to 
500 yards, with some minor changes of 
the same kind. 

Colonel Sibthorp still entertained hig 
objection to the whole clause, and was re. 
solved to resist it. If he could not ex. 
punge it altogether in this stage, he would 
at least amend it, in order that it might not 
be so gross an attack upon private property, 
He entered his solemn protest against it, 
and hoped, if not here, that in another 
place, where landed property was more re. 
garded, the clause would be rejected. 

Lord G. Somerset observed that if his 
hon. and gallant Friend’s Amendments 
were adopted, the clause would be value- 
less. He hoped that they would not be 
pressed ; but that a solemn protest such as 
that just entered would be deemed suf. 
ficient. 

Colonel Rolleston pointed out the par- 
ticular instances in which railway com- 
panies had unduly invaded private pro- 
perty and ornamented grounds. Gentle. 
men’s seats, mansions, and parks were ex- 
posed to most severe injury, and he hoped 
that nothing that could be done to protect 
them would be omitted in the Bill. 

Lord G. Somerset added that such was 
the main object of his Amendments to the 
clause. He intended also to give private 
parties the Common Law remedy against 
nuisances, if companies erecled brick kilns, 
coke ovens, or other annoyances near a 
mansion. 

Sir D. Norreys objected to the enor- 
mous powers given by the clause to en- 
gineers ; the less care an engineer took in 
laying out his plans the greater was the 
latitude given to him by the Bill. 

Lord G. Somerset urged that allowance 
ought to be made for engineers, who might 
not be able in the first instance to lay out 
their plans and lines with as much exact- 
ness as afterwards. He could not consent 
to modify the clause more than he pro- 
posed by his Amendments in the hands of 
the clerk. 

Mr. Tatton Egerton remarked, that 
many special Acts gave greater powers of 
this description than the Bill under coo- 
sideration. 
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Colonel Sibthorp called attention to the 
situation of the poor man whose private 
property was invaded, or a nuisance erected 
in its neighbourhood, and who had no re- 
medy beyond an action at law, the costs 
of which he could not afford. He con- 
sidered the clause so oppressive, that if he 
found nobody to support him he would 
divide against it at the proper stage. He 
bad not been sent there to protect the 
rights of gentlemen only ; and if the no- 
tion of other Members was that all they 
had to do was to take care of the rich, who 
could take care of themselves, it was high 
time the House underwent a new reform. 

Clause as amended agreed to. 

The other postponed clauses were agreed 
to or omitted. 

The House resumed. Report brought 


up. 


Lanps Crauses CoNnsoLipATION 
Bitt.} House went into a Committee 
on the Lands Clauses Consolidation Bill. 

On Clause 23, 

Mr. Tatton Egerton proposed an 
Amendment, giving parties whose pro- 
perty was taken, the option of arbitra- 
tion or an appeal to a jury. Juries 


were usually, he thought, biased, and de- 


cided against private parties, and in fa- 
vour of companies. His object, therefore, 
was to secure a fair trial before an arbitra- 
tor, ifa party preferred it. 

Lord G. Somerset was willing to consent 
to the introduction of the Amendment, if 
the option between an arbitrator and a 
jury were not confined to the private 
party, but given to the company also. 

Mr. G. Craig admitted the difficulty of 
obtaining a fair trial in many cases where 
appeal was made to a jury, and referred 
to the practice in Scotland, which was in 
conformity with the Amendment. 

Lord G, Somerset did not agree by any 
means in the general censure passed upon 
juries for partiality to railway companies. 
He doubted whether the landowner would 
be benefited by arbitration as much as 
was expected. He contended that if the 
option were given, it ought in fairness to 
be given to both parties. 

Mr. Tatton Egerton said, that if the 
option were also given to the company, 
the company would, in all cases, be 
guided in making its choice by the fact 
whether they could get a jury or an arbi- 
trator most favourable to them. Small 
landowners were constantly bullied by 
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companies, and compelled to take the sum 
offered, or to appeal to a tribunal which 
was notoriously ill-disposed towards them. 

Mr. Aglionby contended, that trial by 
jury, though on the whole a great good, 
was not in all cases, an unexceptionable tri- 
bunal. Juries were formerly mad against 
railways, whereas now they were mad in 
favour of railways. He did not mean to 
charge them with corruption, but it was 
certain that in most cases juries did not 
administer justice. On the other hand, a 
well-informed arbitrator was usually as 
impartial as he was competent; in Cum- 
berland he could point out many gentle- 
men who would be able to give a fair 
and discreet decision in a cispute of the 
kind. 

Amendment agreed to. 

On Clause 48, 

Mr. Aglionby proposed an Amendment, 
in order more effectually to give parties 
an appeal from the Sheriff to the Court 
above on points of law. A case had arisen 
whether directors on railways were com- 
petent witnesses; collectively it had been 
decided they were admissible, under Lord 
Denman’s Act, inasmuch as they had no 
separate interest; but this was a point 
upon which high and legal authorities were 
at variance. He proposed a clause en- 
abling either party to apply to the Court 
above in order to set right an error in the 
Court below. 

Lord G. Somerset apprehended that 
such an Amendment would be greatly in 
favour of companies who could afford to 
appeal, and against private parties who, 
perhaps, had not funds to enable them to 
pursue the case into the Court above. The 
practical effect must be to compel parties 
to resort to arbitration, in order to avoid 
the expense and inconvenience of a law- 
suit. 

Mr. Aglionby hoped that the noble 
Lord would pause until he had had time 
to make inquiries as to the expenses of 
such appeals; he did think that a Motion 
of the kind in the Court above would cost 
more than was within the means of a 
mcderate man; it might not cost 2/., and 
certainly not 202. 

Lord G. Somerset did not pretend to 
say what an appeal of the sort might cost ; 
an ex-parte statement must first be made 
to the Court above, which would occasion 
an answer from the other party, and then 
there seemed no means of knowing where 
the expense would end, 
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Amendment deferred, Bill went through 
Committee. House resumed. Bill to be 
reported. 

House adjourned until five o’clock, and 
then resumed. 


Lorp Stantey—New ZEALaAND.] 
Mr. G. W. Hope said, that it would be in 
the recollection of the House that certain 
charges had been made against his noble 
Friend at the head of the Colonial Office. 
The charge related to the alleged conduct 
of his noble Friend to the New Zealand 
Company, and the charge was, that he 
had been guilty of a gross want of faith, 
and of deception. The Government had 
not had as yet any opportunity of vindi- 
cating the noble Lord ; for on a previous 
occasion, when it was brought under their 
notice, it was done in such a manner, 
that, though the Government were indi- 


rectly accused, they could not enter into | 


their defence. He perceived that the hon. 
Member for Liskeard had given n tice of 
a Motion for Tuesday, which had reference 
to the affairs of that Colony; but that 
notice, as was the case with the last which 
had been brought before the House on the 
subject of New Zealand, would give no 
opportunity for the vindication of the con- 
duct and character of the noble Lord. He 
submitted to the House that such a course 
was not fair. The noble Lord had been 
distinctly charged in that House with 
conduct not becoming a Public Officer or 
a gentleman; and be (Mr. Hope) found 
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that a petition was in course of circulation, 
and solicitations were being made to per- | 
sons of high standing in the City to sign 
it, imputing to the noble Lord misconduct | 
as regarded the New Zealand Company. | 
He thought the House would agree with 
him that it was not fair that a charge | 
should have been made, and not have 
been brought forward and substantiated. 
And as he (Mr. Hope) perceived it was 
not the intention of the New Zealand | 
Company formally to substantiate that 
charge against the noble Lord before the 
Easter recess, he thought the House would | 
further agree with him that it was due to 
the noble Lord’s character, and to that 
fair play which every Englishman was en- | 
titled to, that such charge should be 
brought forward and gone into. He should, 
therefore, on Tuesday next, give a formal 
notice for the production of Papers for the | 
purpose of raising the question, and en-| 
abling the New Zealand Company to sub- 
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stantiate the charge which had been made, 
if it was in their power to doso. Heshould 
also state, with reference to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Liskeard, that he 
would adopt the course which the hon, 
Member complained he had not adopted 
the other night, and present the Papers to 
which his (Mr. Hope’s) Motion referred, 
so that the hon. Member might at once 
have them in his hands. 

Mr. Aglionby was prepared to repeat 
and substantiate the charge which had 
been made against the noble Lord the 
Secretary for the Colonies either then, on 
Tuesday night, or at any other time; and 
he was therefore quite in the hands of the 
hon. Member the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies. He was willing, if the hon, 
Member wished, now to repeat the charge, 
and give his opinion of the conduct of the 
noble Lord, in order that the hon. Gen. 
tleman might be perfectly aware of what 
he had to meet on Tuesday. 

Viscount Howick thought if the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies meant to raise the whole ques- 
tion, the Papers ought to be produced 
before he grounded any Motion upon 
them; as also the Papers which had been 
moved for the other night; and the hon. 
Gentleman had better not, therefore, fix 
so early a day as Tuesday for bringing the 
subject before that House. 

Mr. Mangles said, that having been the 
party who had, he believed, in the first 
instance, and in the strongest terms, given 
his opinion as to the conduct of the noble 
Lord, he might be allowed to say, in 


| answer to what had fallen in the shape of 


accusation and taunt from the hon, Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, that he should be quite ready to 
substantiate any charge which he had 
brought against the noble Lord the Secre- 
But at the same 
time, he must say, that he should not 
allow the hon. Gentleman to dictate to 
him at what time he might choose to do 
so. 

Lord John Russell said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary for the Cole- 
nies had made a statement which he did 
not clearly understand. What was it that 
the hon. Gentleman proposed to do? to lay 
certain Papers on the Table and take no 
further step? was that the course which 
he meant to adopt? 

Mr. G. W. Hope said he wished to take 
the same course which had been taken 
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the other night—to move for Papers for 
the purpose of raising the question, in 
order to put before the House and the 
public the personal character of the noble 
Lord, in whose department he (Mr. Hope) 
served, and afford an opportunity of sub- 
stantiating the charges which had been 
made, independently of the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Liskeard, 
which was for the production of other 
Papers. As he had before said, he would 
do what the hon. and learned Member 
for Liskeard complained he had not done 
the other night, he would have the Papers 
presented, so that they might be in his 
hands, and he begged to state to the noble 
Lord the Member for Sunderland that the 
Papers moved for the other night should 
be in the hands of hon. Members by 
Monday morning. 

Mr. Hume thought the hon. Member 
should state the distinctive charge made 
against the noble Lord, and if the Papers 
which the hon. Gentleman was about to 
present had any reference to the charge, 
the House should be in possession of them 
before the matter was discussed. 

Mr. G. W. Hope said, the charge which 
he understood to have been made was this 
—that the noble Lord the Secretary for the 
Colonies had entered into what was stated 
to be an agreement with the New Zealand 
Company, and having done so, he under- 
took to give certain instructions to the 
Governor of New Zealand—that he gave 
one set of instructions as those which he 
had proposed to the New Zealand Com- 
pany, and another set of instructions to 
theGovernor, inconsistent with those which 
had been proposed to the Company; and 
thereby the Governor and Agent in the 
Colony was not in a position, or rather 
his instructions were not such, as to en- 
able him to carry out the arranzements 
which the noble Lord had made with the 
Company. 

Sir R. Inglis stated, that if the hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. C. Buller) were 
present he would consent to postpone his 
Motion, fixed for Tuesday next, until such 
time as the House was put in possession 
ofthe documents. It was most desirable 
that hon, Members should have an op- 
portunity of inspecting the documents 
that were intended to be laid upon the 
Table before going into any fresh discus- 
Sion on the question. 

Mr. Mangles [‘* Order”]. He did not 
see how he could be out of order in pro- 
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longing the discussion, considering that 
the hon. Member the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies had been allowed to speak a 
second time on the subject. He rose 
merely for the purpose of observing that 
if the hon. Gentleman thought there was 
any disposition on the part of the New 
Zealand Company to shrink from any 
charge made against the Colonial Govern- 
ment in general, and Lord Stanley in 
particular, he was exceedingly mistaken. 
With respect to what had been said about 
the procuring of signatures to petitions 
in the City, he could tell the hon. Gen- 
tleman that leading mercantile parties in 
the City were not to be influenced to sign 
a petition against the Colonial Depart- 
ment of the Government, without being 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of the 
matter to which they pledged themselves. 
If the hon. Gentleman supposed that the 
Colonial Office stood well with the coun- 
try, he was not a little mistaken; for he 
could tell the hon. Gentleman that it was 
reprobated by the whole country—it was 
considered to be the plague and nuisance 
of the Empire, and he believed that the 
hon. Gentleman and the noble J.ord at 
the head of that Department were the 
only two individuals in the land who re- 
garded it any other light. 

Sir R. Inglis said, he would wish to 
test the propositions of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down by a vote of that 
House; and if the hon. Gentleman, in- 
stead of bringing forward a Motion for 
the production of Papers on which there 
would be no division, would move a sub- 
stantive Resolution respecting the conduct 
of the noble Lord, or for the production 
of some Papers to which the New Zealand 
Company were not entitled, they would 
then have an opportunity of ascertaining 
how far the hon. Gentleman’s proposition 
was correct. He thought they should 
have some proposition submitted to them 
on this subject, on which no discussion had 
as yet taken place; and an opportunity 
for discussion would not be afforded to 
them, either by the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard, or that of the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of the 
Colonies, If they had such a Motion 
brought before them, they could then 
have an opportunity of testing the truth 
of the allegation of the hon. Member who 
had last addressed them, as to whether 
the conduct of the Colonial Government 
was reprobated by every individual in the 
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declaration, was under an obligation to 
bring forward some proposition of the 
kind, speaking, as he did, on the part of 
the Company, and as a Member of the 
House. He was well aware that no hon, 
Gentleman could be compelled to bring 
{forward any Motion with regard to the 
general policy of any branch of the Exeeu. 
tive Government. That was a matter 
which was left entirely to their own dis. 
cretion, The House had been left in 
doubt, on the former evening, as to the 
existence of any intention on the part of 
hon. Gentlemen connected with the Com- 
pany to bring forward any distinct charge 
against the policy of the Colonial Office, 
He thought the hon. Gentleman who had 
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country except the noble Lord and his 
representative in that House. 

Viscount Howick was very much in- 
clined to concur in the opinion expressed 
by the hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford, as after all that had passed it 
was absolutely necessary that the policy 
pursued by the Colonial Office, and by 
the Government of New Zealand, should 
be brought under discussion in some 
manner by which the sense of the House 
could be taken respecting it. The hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of the 
Colonies would, of course, use his own 
discretion on the matter, and if he 
fixed on Tuesday next for that dis- 
cussion, he would, for one, not make 
the slightest objection; but he would |seconded the Motion on that occasion 
repeat that the matter ought to be|(Mr. Aglionby) had told him that sucha 
brought forward in some shape or other, | Motion might be made, but he gave no 
and that hon. Members ought, in the | distinct pledge upon the subject. When. 





first place, to be afforded time for 
reading the Papers about to be presented 
to the House on the subject. They 


ought to have an opportunity, before 
coming to any decision upon it, of con- | 
sidering the whole of the policy of the 
Colonial Office with regard to New Zea- 
land, and be thus enabled to arrive at some 


decisive result. After the recent discus- 
sion, and the proceedings of last year on 
the question, he considered the House 
bound to come to some decision, and not 
to leave the subject in its present most un- 
satisfactory state. 

Sir Robert Peel said, after the discus- 
sion which had taken place on Tuesday 
last, it was natural that there should be, on 
the part of his noble Friend the Secretary 


for the Colcnies, and of his Colleagues, an | 


earnest desire that the sense of the House 
should be taken in some form or other on 
the policy pursued by the Colonial Office 
with regard to the New Zealand Com- 


pany; and if any doubts were entertained | 
by the hon. Gentleman on the subject be- | 


fore that evening, he thought they must be 
effectually removed by the expressions 
which had fallen from the hon, Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr, Mangles). 


He be- | 
lieved that hon. Gentleman was a Mem- | 


| ever that question did come forward—ifit 
| were to be brought before them at all— 
then he concurred with his hon. Friend 
(Sir R. Inglis), it would be a proper time 
to call upon the House to express their 
| Opinion distinctly regarding it. But, quite 
‘apart from the question of the general 
policy of the Colonial Office, there was 
also another matter to be considered. A 
| distinct charge had been brought against 
| his noble Friend, implying want of good 
faith on his part in his dealings with the 
New Zealand Company. That charge had 
, been brought forward towards the close 
‘of the recent debate, and, he believed, 
after both he and his hon, Friend the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies had ad- 
dressed this House. His noble Friend was 
most anxious that the House should not 
separate for the recess without giving him 
a distinct opportunity of explaining his 
conduct, and, by reference to documents, 
showing, as distinctly as it was possible to 
be shown, that there was no ground for 
that accusation against him. His hon, 
Friend the Under Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, as the representative in that House 
of his noble Friend, was most anxious to 
enter as soon as possible, not into the dis 
cussion of the general policy of the Colo- 


ber of the New Zealand Company, and | nial Office, but into the charge against his 
upon the authority of the knowledge which | noble Friend of want of good faith; and 
he thus acquired he had declared it as his | both he and his noble Friend were unwil- 
opinion that the Colonial Office, over which | ling that the House should separate with- 
his noble Friend presided, was viewed by | out hearing the explanation which he had 
the commercial interests of the country as | to offer. : 

being at best but a nuisance. He thought} Mr. Aglionby expressed his gratification 
the hon, Gentleman, after making such a | at what had fallen from the right hon. Ba- 
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ronet the First Lord of the Treasury. The 
right hon. Baronet had treated the sub- 
ject, as was to be expected from him, in a 
fair spirit; for when any hon, Gentleman 
had a charge made against him, either in 
his private character, or in his public or 
official capacity, it was but just that the 
earliest opportunity should be afforded to 
him of explaining those charges away. But 
he thought he had some right to complain 
of the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies for bringing forward 
such a question on that evening, without 
giving any intimation to him or to any of 
the hon. Gentlemen connected with the New 
Zealand Company of his intention of doing 
so. [Mr. G. W. Hope: I have given such 
an intimation]. [Mr. Mangles: The hon. 
Member mentioned the matter to me five 
minutes ago, behind the Speaker’s chair]. 
An intimation given only five minutes be- 
fore the hon. Member brought the matter 
forward was scarcely sufficient notice to 
him or his hon. Friends. Was that in- 
timation consistent with Parliamentary 


usage, or with the general courtesy which 
hon. Gentlemen were in the habit of ex- 
tending towards each other on such occa- 
sions? The hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies intimated that 


he would immediately bring forward the 
whole question of the New Zealand Com- 
pany against the Colonial Office; but the 
right hon. Baronet had taken a much nar- 
rower ground, and had expressed his inten- 
tion of merely seeking an inquiry into the 
charges affecting the character of the noble 
Lord. The right hon. Baronet had dis- 
tinetly recollected the expressions which 
he (Mr. Aglionby) had used on a former 
evening. He had not, at the time, ex- 
pected that the debate would have taken 
the somewhat angry form of discussion 
which it alterwards assumed, and he ac- 
cordingly spoke merely of the probability 
of the question being brought before the 
House as a dernier ressort, in case the 
Company failed to get justice done to them 
by the Government. For many weeks | 
past a petition had been in preparation by | 
the Company ; but in consequence of hon. | 
Members being obliged to attend daily to | 
business in that House from twelve o'clock | 
at noon to twelve o’clock at night, he and | 
other hon, Gentleman connected with the | 
Company had been unable to bear their | 
proper share of the burden of preparing it. | 
It was a matter requiring much considera- | 
ion to frame the petition in a proper way, | 
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so as to bring their case fully and clearly 
before the House, and accordingly it had 
been modelled and re-modelled, but at the 
same time with an anxious desire of having 
it ready to present to the House at as early 
a period as possible. He had made in- 
quiries on the preceding day on the sub- 
ject, and he was informed that the petition 
was not yet in astate for presentation, and 
doubts were even entertained whether it 
could be brought forward before Easter. 
But until that petition was presented, and 
the substance of the voluminous blue book 
on the Table of the House on the subject 
was arranged in a somewhat intelligible 
and condensed form, it was impossible 
that the Company could be dragged intoa 
discussion. It was to be supposed that 
there would be a feeling abroad against 
the Company, and in favour of the Go- 
vernment, in such a case, which could only 
be met on the part of the Company, by 
strongly putting forward their grievances 
in a petition, Though he had used the 
word ‘* might,” in speaking of the ques- 
tion being brought before the House, he 
did not mean by it to imply the strong 
wish of the Company to bring forward 
their case if the justice of their demands 
were not longer opposed. He did be- 
lieve that the intervention of the House 
might be dispensed with, and that the Go- 
vernment, and the right hon, Baronet 
Opposite in particular, would yield them 
the justice which they required. With re- 
gard to the other part of the question, he 
might observe, that he was extremely glad 
that Tuesday had been fixed for bringing 
it on, and he had not the slightest objec- 
tion to state at present what the charges 
were which he would then urge against 
the noble Lord the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies. He would, if it were thought better, 
write to the noble Lord on the subject, 
and thus inform him of these charges in 
private; but he thought it only just to 
many hon. Members, who would wish to 
take a part in the debate, to bring them 
forward publicly. In the debate the other 
evening much difference of opinion was 
expressed with regard to the use of the 
words ‘‘ agreement ” and “ instructions” — 
the hon. Member for Liskeard being op- 
posed to the latter term, and the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies having an equal objection to the 
former. There was also on that occasion 
a debate about the word “ promises.” But 
what were the facts? After many long 
2G 
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negotiations on the part of the New Zea- 
land Company with the Colonial Office, 
the hostile letter that had been sent by 
the Company was agreed to be withdrawn. 
It was then agreed, after many discussions 
on the matter, and at the suggestion of 
Lord Stanley, that the New Zealand Com- 
pany should make out a proposal setting 
forth the whole of their terms and de- 
mands: but instead of their sending it in 
officially, Lord Stanley required that the 
draft only of the document should, in the 
first place, be transmitted to him, when 
he would express his assent or dissent on 
each item. The document was thus exa- 
mined; and the several heads of it decided 
upon, either by Lord Stanley or by others 
in his Office; and after the «Iterations thus 
suggested were finally disposed of and 
agreed to by the Company, was not the 
document one, he would ask, to which he 
had a right to apply the term “ agree- 
ment?” The next step taken was to give 
instructions to Captain Fitzroy, and the 
letter of the 12th of May, 1844, from 
Mr. Hope to that gallant officer was ac- 
cordingly written. He had been often in 
company with Captain Fitzroy, both in 
the presence of Mr. Hope, at the Colonial 
Office, and on other occasions, and he 
never had the slightest intimation given 
to him that any letter had been written 
to Captain Fitzroy from the Colonial 
Office, except that letter of the 12th of 
May. During the entire of the negotia- 
tions between the Colonial Office and the 
Company, and while every paragraph in 
that letter had been discussed and com- 
mented upon, there had not been the 
slightest intimation given to the Company 
that any other letter was in existence. If 
he had known of other instructions having 
been given to Captain Fitzroy, which were 
kept secret from the Company, he for one 
would have thrown up the entire negotia- 
tion at once. 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that the hon. 
Gentleman ought, perhaps, merely to state 
his facts for the present, without reasoning 
upon them at the same time. 

Mr. Aglionby said, he would act upon 
the suggestion thrown out by the right hon. 
Baronet, and confine himself strictly to a 
statement of the facts. He was about 
to observe, that during all his interviews 
with Captain Fitzroy, that gallant Officer 
had another letter in his pocket from the 
Colonial Office, besides the letter of the 
12th of May, though he and the Com. 
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pany never heard a word about it. Lord 
Stanley received a letter from Captain 
Fitzroy, after the issue of the letter of 
May, stating the doubts that had been 
raised, and that had occurred to himself, 
about the instructions which he received 
in May; and to that letter a second letter, 
containing further instructions, had been 
sent from the Colonial Office. His com. 
plaint of Lord Stanley was, that this se. 
cond letter should have been kept a secret 
from the Company. In the month of 
December — six months after Captain 
Fitzroy had sailed for New Zealand 
the Company, on application to the Colo. 
nial Office, received copies of Captain 
Fitzroy’s letter and of Lord Stanley’s an. 
swer. His attention was not called to 
these letters until the subsequent June, 
or twelve months after Captain Fitzroy 
had sailed, and then it was remarked that 
Lord Stanley’s letter had been marked 
confidential. But, said the Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, there was nothing 
in Lord Stanley’s second letter that was 
inconsistent with his first letter. He would 
enter into that part of the case on Tuesday; 
but for the present he would only observe, 
that even if there were no inconsistency 
between the two letters, that was no reason 
whatever why the second letter should have 
been kept a secret from the Company. 

Mr. Hutt reminded the Under Se. 
cretary for the Colonies, that the noble 
Lord the Member for Bath (Lord Duncan) 
had given notice of an important Motion 
on the subject of the window-tax for 
Tuesday evening, and there were also 
some other Notices fixed for the same even- 
ing. Was it intended to bring on the 
debate about New Zealand on that even- 
ing or not ? 

Mr. Hume said, it appeared to him that 
they ought to separate distinctly the pet- 
sonal charge against Lord Stanley from 
the general charge against the Colonial 
Department. As it was clearly most de- 
sirable that the first of these matters 
should be disposed of with as little delay 
as possible, he would beg to suggest lo 
the right hon. Baronet the propriety of 
taking one of the Government days fr 
bringing it forward, and of having it fixed 
for Monday next. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he trusted the 
Government would not be pressed to 
adopt such a course, at a time when there 
was s0 great a necessity for bringing on the 
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Sugar Duties and the alterations in the 
Tariff with as little delay as possible. 

Mr. Hume said, his only wish was to 
have some definite time fixed on for bring- 
ing the matter forward. 

Lord John Russell said, he entirely 
agreed with the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume), that whenever these 
subjects were brought before the House, 
an effort should be made to keep the 
charge against the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, and the question of 
the policy of the Colonial Government, en- 
tirely distinct. He for one should wish 
that the charge made against the noble 
Lord of breach of faith should be at once 
entered into, and that every explanation 
which could be given upon it should be 
heard ; and the result he had no doubt 
would be—as had been anticipated by the 
hon. Member for the University of Oxford 
—a large majority in favour of the noble 
Lord. Of that he could have no doubt: 
but there was another question remain- 
ing of a most important kind, which the 
House should not overlook—a question 
which was not merely confined to the 
character, or to the folly, or to the imme- 
diate interest of the Administration. It 
was the question of the government of 
that important Colony. For his part, he 
believed if the islands of New Zealand 
were properly colonized and cultivated, 
and rightly governed, they were destined 
to have great weight in the future condi- 
tion of that part of the world. He believed 
that the 18,000 or 20,000 Englishmen 
who inhabited that Colony were destined to 
exercise a powerful influence in the future 
government of the greater part of that he- 
misphere. He thought, therefore, that they 
ought as much as possible to separate the 
consideration of that great question from 
all mere personal matters. For his part, 
he could not at present form an opinion 
as to whether the New Zealand Company 
were right in making any charge against 
the noble Lord, or whether the noble 
Lord were right in the course which he 
had taken in opposing their views; but of 
this he felt quite convinced, that the tone 
adopted by the noble Lord in writing to 
the Company, and the tone used by the 
Company in their replies, were of far too 
angry a character to be taken in negoti- 
ations between the Government of the 
country and a public Company. If the 
differences between the noble Lord and 
the New Zealand Company were to be 
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discussed in that House in the same 
spirit in which the letters between them 
had been written, then he would say that 
it was most important to keep the de- 
bate on that matter quite distinct from the 
general Motion on the condition and go- 
vernment of the Colony. The first sub. 
ject could be made a separate discussion, 
and at some other day and time the House 
could consider in a calmer mood the in- 
structions which had been given by the 
noble Lord for the guidance of Captain 
Fitzroy as Governor of New Zealand ; and 
secondly, whether the conduct of that 
Governor had tended to promote harmony, 
and had conduced to the welfare of the 
Colony. Without offering any opinion as 
to the propriety of bringing forward the 
subject before the House, he hoped 
he would be permitted to put in a word 
on the part of the public, and to express 
a hope in their name that the House would 
take immediate steps for rescuing that 
important Colony from the distress and 
misfortune in which it was at present 
plunged. If, in any discussion on that 
latter subject, it should appear that he 
was himself liable to blame for acts 
done under a former Administration, he 
was quite willing to bear his part of the 
reprobation of the House, provided they 
adopted measures for ensuring a better 
system in future. 

Mr. G. W. Hope wished to explain that 
he did not observe the Notice of the hon. 
Member for Liskeard on the Book until 
late in the day, and he had afterwards no 
Opportunity of stating his intentions to 
any of the hon. Gentlemen who had 
taken a part in the recent debate until 
coming down to the House, when he men- 
tioned the matter to the hon. Member for 
Guildford. Having perceived that the 
Motions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dungarvon (Mr. Sheil), and 
of the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Ward), which had been fixed for Tuesday, 
were postponed until after Easter, he had 
come to the conclusion, that he could more 
readily bring the subject forward on that 
evening than on any other day before the 
recess, and he trusted that he would be 
enabled to do so when the time arrived. 

Subject at an end. 


Greece. 


Greece.}] Mr. Cochrane begged to 
ask the right hon. Baronet the First Lord 
of the Treasury, whether the English Go- 
veroment had made any representation, 
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or were about to make any representation, 
to the French Government relative to 
the conduct of M. Piscatory, the French 
Ambassador, respecting the dismissal of 
General Church from the service of the 
King of Greece? The present condition 
of that country attracted very consider- 
able interest; and the recent occurrences 
there were such as to call for prompt and 
particular inquiry. M. Guizot had very 
often latterly made observations about the 
entente cordiale existing between France 
and this country ; but certainly the con- 
duct of the Representative of France in 
Greece was very far from exhibiting that 
friendly feeling. He had been in Greece 
last year, and he could state to the House 
that the conduct of the French Minister 
was denounced by every person in that 
country as shameful and disgraceful. He 
would also inquire whether any steps 
were to be taken about the payment of the 
Greek loan? 

Sir Robert Peel was not at all surprised 
at the interest which his bon. Friend had 
shown on all matters connected with the 
destiny of Greece. He believed his hon. 
Friend had the advantages arising from a 
personal knowledge of that country in 
discussing any questions connecied with 
it, and he showed a praiseworthy desire 
that Greece should furnish an example to 
the world of a popular Government co- 
existent with liberal institutions. He be- 
lieved his hon. Friend had been influenced 
throughout by the sincerest desire to pro- 
mote the interests of that country. As to 
Sir Edmund Lyons, he might say that in 
some recent discussions in that House, 
Observations had been made about the 
incapacity of naval officers in conducting 
civil affairs; but that gallant gentleman 
was an example that affairs of great im- 
portance connected with a great country 
might with safety be committed to the 
hands of a naval officer. The opinion of 
Government, therefore, with respect to Sir 
Edmund Lyons remained entirely un- 
changed. With regard to M. Piscatory, 
the hon. Gentleman would, he hoped, 
excuse him if he declined making any 
public reference, as a Minister of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, to the conduct of the 
Representative of another Power. In re- 
spect to General Church, he should own 
that he entirely concurred with the hon, 
Gentleman in his expression of deep re- 
gret at. the removal of a man from his 
office under the King, in a country to the 








interest of which he had devoted all the 
best energies of his life for a period of 
twenty years. How the Government of 
Greece could be insensible to the claims 
of that gallant and distinguished officer, 
was to him a matter of the strangest mys. 
tery. With respect to the immediate 
relations between this country and Greece, 
respecting their guarantee, in conjunction 
with France and Russia, for the payment 
of the Greek loan, he could asstre his 
hon. Friend that it was a subject which 
he had not lost sight of, and he trusted 
that Greece would be able to bear the 
burden of her own debt. He was sure 
that the House would excuse him if he 
forbore expressing any opinion as to the 
constitutional character of a Foreign Go- 
vernment, or as to the domestic acts of 
that Government. He had his own opi- 
nion as to the changes which had taken 
place ;*but he was bound to respect the 
acts of a Foreign Government, and there. 
fore he would refrain from expressing 
any opinion. 


Mowey Bitts—Orper oF Procesp- 
ING.] On the question that the Speaker 
Jeave the Chair for the House to go intoa 
Committee on the Sugar Duties Bill, 

Sir W. Clay said, that in the absence 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Green- 
ock, the task devolved upon him to bring 
forward a Motion on the subject of com- 
pensation to sugar refiners for the sugar 
now in process of refining. He understood 
that some difficulty arose as to the form of 
proceeding, in consequence of the manner 
in which the Notice had been given. He 
was anxious to ask the Chair whether it was 
competent for him, after the Motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Lambeth had 
been disposed of, to bring the question of 
a drawback forward, under the shape of 
an instruction to the Committee, or whes 
ther he could bring forward his Motion in 
the Committee ? 

Mr. Speaker said, that as the Notice 
stood on the Paper, the Motion of the 
hon. Member was intended to be made on 
the Question that the Speaker leave the 
Chair; but the hon. Member for Lambeth 
had a prior Notice on the Paper, and when 
that was disposed of, it would not be com- 
petent for the hon. Member to propose @ 
second Amendment on the same Question 
He apprehended also that the Motion 
could not. be brought forward in the 
Committee on the Bill without a previous 
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instruction, which instruction would not 
be regular unless after a resolution to the 
same effect had been agreed to in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
ressed his wish to give every facility to 
afford the hon. Member the opportunity to 
take the sense of the House on the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Hume had intended to have brought 
the subject forward when the House was 
in Committee of Ways and Means; but he 
had been requested by the right hon. 
Gentleman not to do so at that stage, as 
it was most desirable to pass the Reso- 
lutions without delay, The right hon. 
Gentleman had promised that facilities 
should be afforded for bringing it forward 
ona future day. It would be most unfair 
to the parties to prevent thei: case being 
heard, as it was evident that the impedi- 
ment had been occasioned by a misunder- 
standing. 

Sir R. Peel considered that it was of 
the utmost importance in proceedings on 
Bills, and above all on Money Bills, to 
adhere as strictly as possible to the rules 
of the House. There were undoubtedly 
circumstances in this case which might 
offer some ground for departing from the 
rule; but the evil would be, if they once 
admitted an irregularity, that when the 
circumstance which gave rise to it was 
forgotten, it would be established as a 
precedent. He could, however, assure the 
hon. Member that the Government would 
not throw any impediment in his way in 
bringing forward the Motion. Suppose 
that when the Bill had passed through Com- 
mittee and the House resumed, the Motion 
was made pro formd, that the Bill be re- 
committed, then the hon. Member could 
bring forward his Motion; or the same 
course could be adopted on a future day 
when the Motion for bringing up the Re- 
port was proposed. 

Mr. F, Baring observed, that this wasa 
very important question, and it was most 
desirable that it should be settled at once. 
He thought that the best course would be 
for his hon. Friend to make his Motion 
on the Question that the Bill be re-com- 
mitted, He was not quite sure that 
because the Resolutions had been agreed 
to in the Committee of Ways and Means, 
a8 to the reduction on the duties, that they 
Would not introduce arrangements to 
carry out the object of the Resolutions, 
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both as regarded the duty and the draw- 
back. 

Mr. Bernal thought that it was desir- 
able that the question should be at once 
decided. On the first glance of the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend, it would appear as 
if his proposition involved the imposition 
of a burden on the public in the shape of 
the drawback ; and if that was the case, 
it was clear that it must originate in a 
Committee of Ways and Means. He did 
not say that this was the case, but it cer- 
tainly appeared so on the face of the 
Resolutions. He was sure that there was 
no wish to evade the question ; therefore 
it would be better at once to determine 
what step should be taken. 

Mr. Hume suggested that the subject 
should be recommitted to the Committee 
of Ways and Means. He trusted that, in 
consequence of merely a technical objec- 
tion, they would not be prevented from 
bringing the subject forward. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
no wish to let technical objections stand 
in the way of the Motion; but it was a 
matter of considerable importance that 
they did not establish a precedent which 
would give rise to serious evils. The right 
hon. Member for Portsmouth observed 
that he thought in Committee on this Bill 
they might make arrangements as to the 
levying the duty, and also as to the draw- 
back. It should be remembered that the 
Sugar Bill was an annual Bill, and that it 
enacted specific duties for a limited period. 
They had already adopted in the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means the Resolution 
as to the amount of duty, and they had 
made an estimate of the sum that would be 
received. Would not a clause introduced 
in the Committee on the Bill, involving 
the question of drawback, imply the mak- 
ing a payment out of the amount of duty 
to be received under the Bill. If this were 
the case it was clear that it could not be 
introduced in Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. F. Baring could not help feeling 
strongly the hardship of the case. As he 
understood his hon. Friend the Member 
for Rochester, they could not now give 
the drawback, because it involved a charge 
on the public. He did not think that this 
could be a rule, as he could not conceive 
how a drawback could be regarded as a 
tax on the country. 

Sir R. Peel thought that the best ar- 
rangement that could be adopted, and 
that which was most in conformity with 
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the rules of the House, was to allow the 
Bill to pass through Committee, and that 
on the House resuming, a Motion be made 
for the recommitment of the Bill, and 
the discussion be taken on that Motion, 

With this understanding the subject 
was dropped. 


Svcar Duties—Drawsack on Sv- 
Gar IN Bonp.] On the question being 
again put, that the Speaker leave the 
Chair, 

Mr. Hawes said, that his object in rising 
was to move that provision be made in the 
Bill for the drawback of the amount of 
duty reduced on such duty-paid sugar as 
now remained in the Queen’s warehouses. 
This was not a question which involved 
fraud or collusion, which other cases of 
drawback might do. The case was not 
one of great public interest, but that of 
private parties, who would be affected in 
consequence of the measure now before 
the House having been brought forward 
under peculiar circumstances. It was the 
case of individuals residing in London, 
Liverpool, and other places, who might 
suffer in consequence of Her Majesty’s 
Government having proposed an alteration 
in the Sugar Duties. He trusted that the 
House would agree to his proposition, as 
the alteration was made most unexpect- 
edly, and at an unusually early period of 
the year. He asked for a remission of 
duty paid on all sugar yet ina bonded 
warehouse. In nearly all cases where 
goods were in a bonded warehouse the 
duty had not been paid ; but according to 
the usage of the sugar trade it was cus- 
tomary to keep sugar in these warehouses 
after the duty was paid, and the Crown, 
or the officers of the Crown, had the com- 
plete control over the goods. If the 
amount in question was small, the parties 
whom he represented would not urge the 
House of Commons in this matter, or 
wish to obstruct a measure of this kind, 
as it affected their private views. He felt 
that he should be justified in stating this, 
when he had informed the House of the 
amount in question. The parties whom 
he represented were six of the principal 
wholesale sugar dealers in London; and 
they stated in the petition which he had 
presented, the quantity of sugar they 
had locked up in the Queen’s warehouses, 
the duty on which had been paid, and on 
which they now prayed a drawback. It 
appeared that the house of Conway, 
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Phelps, and Co., had 10,000 ewt, of 
sugar so circumstanced ; North and Oo, 
3,750 cwt.; Stubbs and Co., 3,000 cwt,, 
and the other houses about 3,000 ewt, 
more—making altogether nearly 1,000 
tons of sugar. At Liverpool and other 
places there were about 590 tons. The 
whole amount of duty that would be 
affected by acceding to this drawback wag 
about 6,000/. The House would see 
that this involved a loss on individuals 
which they ought not to be called upon to 
bear. He would give instances where, 
under similar circumstances, a drawback 
had been allowed on sugar. This was the 
case in 1830, when the right hon. Gentle. 
men then filled the office which he now 
held. Again, in the proposed reduction 
of duties in the present Budget, it was 
proposed to allow a drawback to the glass 
manufacturer to the amount of 75 per 
cent. In 1843 also, when an alteration 
was anticipated in the wine duties, the 
right hon. Gentleman intimated, in answer 
to a memorial from the wine merchants, 
that in case of such an event a drawback 
would be allowed for the stocks in hand, 
No such reduction of duty then took 
place ; but there were other cases with 
regard to the wine trade in which this had 
really been done. Thus, it appeared that 
drawbacks had been allowed in cases 
where there was nothing like the same 
security against fraud and collusion as 
there was in this case, for the sugar was 
exactly on the same spot as before the 
duty was paid. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving as an Amendment,— 


“To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘ provision be made in the Bill for the Draw- 
back of the amount of the Duty reduced on 
such Duty-paid Sugar as now remains in the 
Queen’s warehouse, instead thereof.’ ”’ 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman that this ought 
not to be considered as a party question. 
The settlement of these questions involved 
considerable difficulty, seriously afiecting, 
as they did, the interests of individuals ; 
and if he felt bound to adhere on this oc- 
casion to what he considered the best for 
the public interest, he could assure the 
hon. Member that it was not for want of 
considering the situation of those who 
might be sufferers by the change of the 
law. But he was impressed with the feel- 
ing that, if he attempted to relieve them, 
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be might inflict a still more serious injury 
upon others who were in the same trade. 
The hon. Gentleman had presented a 
petition from six wholesale dealers in 
sugar, complaining that, having paid the 
high duty on sugar, and left it in the 
Queen's warehouse, they ought to receive 
back the difference between the duty they 
had paid and that which was about to be 
imposed. Now, in the first place, he 
would call the attention of the House to 
the fact that these six petitioners formed 
but asmall proportion of the trade. There 
were in the metropolis fifty-two wholesale 
dealers in that commodity ; and many of 
them had stocks of sugar equal to the 
petitioners, which they had transferred 
from the Government warehouses to their 
own, and therefore, so far as their pecu- 
niary interests were concerned, they were 
equal sufferers with the petitioners. If 
he remitted the duties in the one case, he 
should inflict an injury upon parties who 
were in a different situation. For it was 
obvious that if two parties had equal 
stocks of sugar, the one in the Queen’s 
warehouse, the other in his own, if the 
Government were to give the drawback 
to the one and refuse it to the other, they 
would give the one man a great advantage 


in his future commercial pursuits which 


they denied to his competitor. The hon, 
Gentleman had urged as one argument 
for the conceding of the drawback, that 
these parties were taken by surprise. Now 
he thought that there nevey was a time 
when parties could be less taken by sur- 
prise than on the present occasion, It 
was impossible that any man could attend 
to the discussions of last Session, and not 
imagine that a considerable alteration in 
the Sugar Duties would accompany the 
renewal of the Income Tax. So much 
was this the general opinion that the retail 
dealers had purposely kept the amount of 
their stock low, in order to prepare for the 
change. Then it was said that the change 
had taken place earlier than was expected. 
Now he thought that, as it was well known 
the Income Tax was meant to be renewed, 
aby man who knew that the tax expired 
on the Sth of April, would know that the 
Sugar Duties, which were to be considered 
contemporaneously with the Income Tax, 
must come under consideration early in 
the Session, And, further, a memorial 
had been presented from the merchants, 
shipowners, refiners, and grocers in the 
metropolis, praying that the measures to 
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be taken with regard to the Sugar Duties 
might be announced early in the Session, 
and that they might come into speedy 
operation; and among the memorialists 
was one of the gentlemen who had signed 
the present petition, But, said the hon. 
Gentleman, the petitioners would not 
have objected to the change, if it had been 
intended as a final settlement, or settled 
on a satisfactory basis. Now there was 
nothing in the fact that the Sugar Duties 
were granted for one year, instead of being 
placed among the general Customs of the 
country, to be continued till Parliament 
should otherwise determine, that ought to 
alarm the wholesale dealers; and as to 
these duties being placed on a satisfactory 
basis, the Government hoped, that, by the 
reduction of the duties, and the conse- 
quent reduction in price, there would be 
a greatly increased consumption through- 
out the country; and he trusted that the 
prosperity of the trade would so increase 
as to make up to them for their present 
loss, But the great argument on which 
the hon. Gentleman grounded his claim 
for these parties, was on the score of pre- 
cedent; and he had particularly referred 
to the drawback on sugar of which he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was the 
author several years ago. On that occa- 
sion there was an alteration of the Sugar 
Duties, and he had given the holders of 
stock a drawback of three per cent.; and 
he must say that the effect of the measure 
was to give considerable dissatisfaction. 
The general rule was, that on the Customs’ 
Duties being reduced, no claim was al- 
lowed for the difference in the duties; 
when the duty was increased, no claim 
was made for the greater amount of duty 
on the stock in hand: and when the duty 
was reduced, no claim was admitted for 
the drawback. With respect to the Ex- 
cise Duties, the rule was different; and for 
this obvious reason, that the excisable 
manufactures were carried on under the 
eye of the Government Officers, and the 
duty was charged at a very early stage in 
the process of manufacture. This was 
the reason why they allowed a drawback 
on glass; and for this further reason, that, 
when the duty was increased, the higher 
rate was charged on the stock in hand. 
But the hon. Gentleman had relied a 
great deal on the course pursued with 
regard to wine, and had referred to the 
drawback allowed on the reduction of 
duties in 1787, But at that period the 
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wine was charged under the head of Ex- 
cisable duties; and though at the reduc- 
tion of duties in 1825 the wine trade had 
been transterred to the Customs’ depart- 
ment, yet the Excise surveys and permits 
operated at the time, and they still came 
under the category of the Excise. So it 
was in 1831, when Lord Althorp reduced 
the duty on one kind of wine, and increased 
it on another; he took the increased duty 
on all the stock in hand which was liable 
to it, and gave the drawback on all the 
stock in hand which was entitled to that 
advantage. But this was never the case 
with regard to the Sugar Duties. He 
admitted that he had deviated from the 
rule on the occasion to which he formerly 
referred; but his experience on that oc- 
casion gave him no desire to repeat it. 
Under all these circumstances, he felt 
bound to state that he could not accede 
to the Motion. 

Mr. Labouchere fully concurred with 
the general rule which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had laid down, that in ordinary circum- 
stances drawbacks ought not to be grant- 
ed. But the question which the House 
had to take into its consideration was this 
—whether or not there existed any peculiar 
circumstances in this case which would 
afford a fair ground for departing from 
the general rule; and, for his part, he 
must say that, having looked into the 
question with every disposition to take the 
line which the right hon. Gentleman had 
recommended, and fully impressed with 
the danger of departing from a rule which, 
m the main, was sound and proper, he 
still had come to the conclusion that the 
present was acase in which he did not 
think the House would act justly unless 
they made some reasonable arrangement 
which would mitigate the hardships of 
which the petitioners complained. What 
were the peculiarities of this case? He 
believed that the Government had pursued 
a course with regard to the dealers in 
sugar which was unprecedented in the 
commercial legislation of this country. 
Last year they had passed an Act altering 
the Sugar Duties, and enacting that the 
new duties should continue till the 5th of 
July, “and no longer ;” and they now 
disturbed the arrangements on which 
dealers had a right to rely, and, three 
months before the expiration of the Act, 
they had passed another law subjecting 
the Sugar Duties to another alteration. 
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He did not complain of the Government 
for having taken this course; he believed 
that it was rendered absolutely necessary, 
But by whom was that necessity created? 
Why, by the Government itself. In the 
memorial to which theright hon. Gentleman 
had referred, there occurred this remark. 
able expression: “ That the measure of 
last season had disturbed not settled the 
question.” He had taken the liberty of 
saying at the time what he felt equally 
strongly now, that it was most desirable 
for all interests that the question should 
have been settled last year rather than 
now. And he might observe that the 
relief which the right hon. Gentleman had 
given to the retail grocer by postponing the 
operation of the duties, had aggravated the 
embarrassments of the wholesale dealer; 
for, in point of fact, there had been, during 
the whole of the interval, a complete pa- 
ralysis in the trade, so that the wholesale 
merchant could not dispose of his stock 
at all. But the right hon. Gentleman 
said, that if he gave this boon to the peti- 
tioners, he would put them in a more 
favourable situation than their competitors 
who had removed their stock from the 
Queen’s warehouses. He did not think 
that was an argument at all, because the 
Bill had been brought forward at a period 
of the Session when it was all a matter of 
haphazard whom it hit, depending entirely 
upon the stock of sugar parties might have 
onhand. When he saw that means could 
be taken without the possibility of fraud 
of relieving a respectable body of men, he 
thought it was the duty of the House to 
take the means which were necessary for 
the alleviation of the evils caused by their 
own legislation. It was a very hard case 
for individuals to be mulcted by an Act of 
Parliament. From a statement put forth 
by the wholesale grocers of Liverpool, it 
appeared that four houses in Liverpool 
had five hundred and fifty tons of sugar 
in the Government warehouses, on which 
they had paid duty to the amount of 
6,0007. This was to the parties concern- 
ed a serious calamity — brought upoo 
them—(he did not mean to renew former 
discussions) —but brought upon them, as 
all must acknowledge, by the most unpre- 
cedented and extraordinary course of le- 
gislation which had been pursued with 
regard to the Sugar Duties, subverting 
the arrangement which had been made 
last year, and after enacting that the duties 
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declaring now that they should last for 
only nine months, He was glad that his 
hon. Friend had separated this question 
from the case of the sugar refiners. That 
was an important question, on which he 
would not at present give an opinion. 
Bot in the peculiar case now before them, 
it was impossible to allege that it afforded 
the slightest opportunity for fraud, as the 
whole of the sugar on which a drawback 
was sought was at this moment under 
the Queen’s Lock. He entirely agreed 
with the general principle laid dowa by 
the right hon. Gentleman respecting draw- 
backs ; but, in the present instance, he 
was of opinion that a case had been es- 
tablished for relief—a case which could 
not be drawn into a precedent, or which 
would break down that rule—because the 
Government had converted the Annual 
Act into a period of nine months only, 
He therefore, concurred with the Motion. 

Sir H. Douglas said, it was his inten- 
tion to vote for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Lambeth, because it was one 
deeply interesting to his constituents. 
He had presented a memorial signed by 
one hundred firms in the sugar trade, and, 
though much had been made of another 
memorial on the same subject, he was in 
a position to say that not a single whole- 
sale grocer or sugar refiner in Liverpool 
had signed it. All these gentlemen were 
under the impression that the Act of last 
year would be suffered to expire, even in 
case there had been an alteration in the 
Sugar Duties; and, therefore, they were 
taken quite unawares by the proposal of 
the Government. The result of his own 
intimate and thorough conviction was, 
that the case of the memoralists as brought 
before the House by the hon, Member for 
lambeth, was founded on equity, and 
should therefore have his support. He 
regretted the absence from illness of his 
noble Colleague, as he had no doubt that 
his voice and his vote would be also given 
for the Motion. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that considerable 
anxiety was felt in the country among 
retail dealers on the subject. The right 
hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said that if they extended 
their indulgence to sugar in the Queen’s 
warehouse, why not also extend it to su- 
gar out of the Queen’s warehouse? That 
might be received as an answer to the 
arguments of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Labouchere) ; but his point was, that 
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the same indulgence should be extended 
to others who had taken their sugar 
out of the Queen’s warehouses, having 
paid the duty. By the proposition now 
before the House they would give all the 
benefit to the capitalists and extensive 
dealers, who could afford to purchase 
large stocks and let them remain in the 
Queen’s warehouse; while no benefit would 
be conferred on the less extensive dealer, 
who might find himself necessitated to 
take his sugar from the Queen’s to his 
own warehouse. That seemed to him a 
great hardship, particularly as parties 
purchasing stocks had done so in the be- 
lief that no alteration would be made in 
the law for twelve months. 

. Mr. Cardwell said, it was quite impos- 
sible in reductions of taxation to reim- 
burse everybody that unfortunately suf. 
fered. That being the case, it would be 
unjust to all the others if one were to be 
made the exception. That general rule 
had been admitted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. The parties who had 
kept their sugar in bonded warehouses 
had had, under all the circumstances, a 
longer notice than was usually given 
when a reduction of duty was contem- 
plated. The House had been told, in cor- 
roboration of that fact, that several retail 
stocks had been kept low; and the ar- 
rangement of last year, which was termed 
by some hon. Members a disturbance of 
the trade, was in itself an intimation of 
subsequent settlement. That being the 
case, the question arose whether or no the 
subject before the House was one which 
could fairly claim exception from the ge- 
neral rule. If, however, the principle was 
admitted as regarded the Motion under 
discussion, in what consisted the differ- 
ence between the wholesale grocer who 
kept his stock in bond, and the retail 
grocer who took his stock out of the 
Queen’s stores? In principle there was no 
difference whatever. If the first excep 
tion was admitted, the second should be 
admitted also; and so the House would 
go on, from shade to shade in the matter, 
until it became impossible to draw a line 
of distinction between the exception and 
the rule, or say when one should end and 
the other begin. That would give rise to 
the greatest uncertainty in practice; and 
the multiplication of precedents estab- 
lished by it would lead to far graver acts 
than was anticipated. The case of the 
hon. Member who last spoke might be 
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pressed as strongly as that of the hon. 
Member for Lambeth, if once the prin- 
ciple of exception was admitted; and, 
therefore, although the necessity for ad- 
hering to the settled rule in cases where 
hardship existed was to be regretted, it 
was also inevitable. He should therefore 
oppose the Motion. 

Mr. F. Baring said, that the principle 
now sought to be maintained so strin- 
gently had been violated by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite in 1842, in respect 
to the wine trade. If no drawback were 
to be allowed in any case, then, although 
it might be a hardship upon individuals, 
it would be equal upon all parties; but 
what the right hon, Gentleman did on 
that occasion with respect to wine, was a 
sufficient answer to the arguments of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
speech of the hon. Secretary for the Trea- 
sury. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the hon. Gentleman said, as they 
could not give relief to every body, they 
would give it to no one; but the right 
hon. Gentleman acted differently in 1842, 
for he granted a drawback on wine 
bottled by the great merchants, though he 
tefused to give it to the small dealers, 
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And upon that occasion the right hon. 
Gentleman justified the course he took by 
urging that if he had inflicted a hardship 
upon one party, that was no reason why 
he should inflict it on another, and de- 
clining to be bound by any general rule 


in particular cases. But, if a drawback 
was to be given to wine, why should it be 
refused to sugar? The next question to be 
considered was, whether the case was a 
special case or not? That it was a special 
case he contended ; for there was no other 
which had such an Act of Parliament to 
govern it as sugar. The hon. Gentleman 
had asserted that the parties in the trade 
had received sufficient notice; but his re. 
ply tu that assertion was, the Act which 
imposed the duties remained in force 
until the Sth of July. But it had been 
said that a memorial from the trade had 
been addressed to the Government, pray- 
ing that the question might be dealt with 
as soon as possible. But were all other 
parties to be held as bound by that me- 
morial—those parties who had not peti- 
tioned on the subject ? What was the fact 
with respect to that memorial? In the 
course of years it so happened that the 
trade was in a state of great uncertainty, 
and they were anxious that the Govera 
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ment should relieve them from that up. 
certainty, and they accordingly addressed 
that memorial to the right hon. Gentle. 
man and his Colleagues. He must say 
he thought the right hon, Gentleman at. 
tached too much importance to the words 
of that memorial. Those parties had al. 
ready a hardship to complain of, and 
that hardship was now made use of 
to justify the infliction of a still greater 
hardship. That should serve as a warn. 
ing to parties against coming in the cha, 
racter of memorialists to the Treasury, If 
their arguments were to be used against 
them in that way, it would put an end to 
merchants addressing memorials to the 
Treasury. But in this case it should be 
remembered that there was this difference 
to distinguish it from other cases of the 
kind, that there was a total absence of 
any chance of fraud. They allowed the 
drawback to the wine trade, and why not 
also allow it to the sugar trade, when 
there was no ground to apprehend fraud? 
He had no wish that the parties who had 
paid the duty should absolutely receive it 
back again, but should be allowed sucha 
portion of it as it might appear they were 
fairly entitled to. It was a case in which 
the Government ought to soften the hard- 
ships peculiar to it, as far as they possibly 
could, They had infringed the general 
tule respecting Customs’ duties in the case 
of glass and wine; and he could not see 
on what principle of justice they now re- 
fused to extend the same indulgence to 
those parties, 

Sir G. Clerk said, that hon. Members 
were too fond of putting forward cases of 
individual hardship; but, if the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had been still Chaa- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he believed that 
he would have acted in the same manoer 
as his right hon. Friend, not alone by re- 
sisting the Motion, but by using the same 
arguments against it. The case of the 
wine trade, as adduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman as one in point, was a fact to- 
tally different from the case of sugar. In 
consequence of a treaty being on foot with 
Portugal, there had been a complete stag- 
nation in the trade in wine, and it became 
necessary to take out a large portion of 
the stock in bond for bottling for imme 
diate use. ‘To effect that, the trade was 
put under an excise survey, and every pets 
son in the country holding a ten-guinea 
license was allowed to bottle wine, I 
ceiving at the same time a debenture, 
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with the proviso that a drawback was to 
be allowed on the stock in trade in 
case the treaty was concluded. That was 
only placing the trade on the footing 
of 1825 and 1831. The uniform practice 
with regard to the Excise and Customs’ 
duties was this:— When an Excise duty 
was agreed to, the duty was taken on the 
whole stock on the very day it was im- 
posed. It was only just, therefore, that 
any relief should be given on the same 
principle. The course: was different with 
respect to customable articles. Not one of 
those who had stocks—of sugar for in- 
stance—in the Queen’s warehouses at 
the time of the imposition of the duty, 
would be charged 1s. beyond what they 
would have previously paid. It was, 
therefore, only fair that they should have 
no drawback allowed them on such stock. 
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It was admitted that there would be the 
greater danger of fraud if the drawback 
were given on articles taken out of bond ; 
and, consequently, he should not enter 
into that branch of the question. But as 
ageneral proposition, it was the duty of 
the Government to apply an equal rule of 
justice in all cases; and not to exempt one 
to the injury of another when there was 
ahardship. It was not true, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had suggested, that the 
Government had created an anomalous 
condition of things, by their conduct last 
year with respect to the Sugar Duties. 
That there was a further settlement con- 
templated, was obvious to every one in the 
trade; and the course of a clever trader 
would be to reduce his stock to a mini- 
mum, He (Sir George Clerk) had been 
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the Member for Lambeth. The mode of 
proceeding which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed in this respeet was 
against law, against all precedent, and 
against common justice. Why did he say 
it was against law? Because the law 
which was now in operation was to have 
continued in operation until the 5th of 
July, 1845. The holders of sugar in 
bonded warehouses, to which the Motion 
applied, had therefore been taken by sur- 
prise by the introduction of this measure 
so much earlier in the year than they 
had anticipated. ‘Then, to show it was 
against precedent, he should merely refer 
to the rule which had been invariably 
acted on of allowing relief from loss to 
those who were affected by changes in du- 
ties, when such relief could be afforded 
without the possibility of encouraging or 
facilitating fraud. He asked whether the 
sugar for which a drawback was now re- 
quested was not in the same situation as 
all excise stock? If that were the case, 
why should not the same justice be 
done to the holders of that sugar? He 
had never before to-night heard the 
doctrine, so little creditable to those who 
held it, that the Government were not 
prepared to give such redress in cases 
where injustice was proved to have been 
done. The sugar was left in the Queen’s 
warehouse because the purchaser refused 
to have anything to do with the duty; and 
the duty was consequently paid by the 
seller before the sugar was taken out. 
For the Government to take advantage of 
that, was sharp practice, creditable neither 
to the Government, nor the individual Mi- 
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informed that this had been done in | nister, The right hon. Baronet said that 
most instances; and consequently, even: it was the duty of the Government, when 


ifthe Sugar Daties were not repealed until 
the Sth of July, the dealers would be in 
no better condition than they were at pre- 
sent. There was nothing therefore in the 
argument of the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Portsmouth, that the change 
at this period of the year was a greater 
hardship than it would be at any other 
period. Under these circumstances he 
(Sit George Clerk) hoped the House would 
concur with the view of his hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
decide that any departure from the practice 
as laid down by law in such cases would 
be to establish a dangerous precedent. 
Mr. Hume hoped the House would not 
support the Chancellor of the Exchequer 





in resisting the Motion of his hon. Friend 


changes of this kind were made, to make 
the losses as light as possible. Here was 
an opportunity of carrying that principle 
into practice, and he called upon the Go- 
vernment to take advantage of it. 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, | am sure the House 
will believe that it was the anxious wish 
of Her Majesty’s Government to effect 
the necessary commercial changes with as 
little inconvenience and as little prejudice 
to the interests of individuals as possible, 
In effecting such changes all the feelings 
of the Government naturally incline to. 
wards making concessions to those inter- 
ested in commercial pursuits, if such con- 
cessions can be made with a due regard 
to the public interests. I have received 
several deputations for the purpose of 
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hearing from them statements having re- 
ference to the measure now under the 
consideration of the House ; and I am sure 
it must have been manifest to the gentle- 
men who composed those deputations that 
it was the anxious desire of Her Majesty’s 
Government to effect a great public ad- 
vantage with the least possible loss to indi- 
viduals, Every one must regret that any 
individual should suffer any great pecu- 
niary loss by the carrying out of a great 
commercial change. The hon. Member 
for Montrose considered that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in proposing this 
measure, has been guilty of ‘* sharp prac- 
tice.” Now, however justified the hon. 
Member might be in applying such lan- 
guage to pettifogging attorneys, or to par- 
ties who tried to cheat their customers, I 
think such language ought not to be ap- 
plied to Her Majesty’s Government. We 
are public men, acting on our sense of 
public duty, and defending as far as we 
can the measure which, as Her Majesty’s 
Government, we have thought it our duty 
to submit to Parliament. And we cer- 
tainly thought that in not proposing to 
make the return of duty suggested by the 
hon. Member for Lambeth, we were acting 
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on a general rule, which it was the duty 
of the Executive Government to maintain. 
That general rule was laid down in the 
letter written on the subject by my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The hon. Member for Montrose was 
wrong in stating that if there had been an 
increase in the duty, instead of a decrease, 
that increase would have been charged 
upon the stock in hand. I do not think 


that the stock in hand would in such a} 


case have been subjected to an increase 
of duty, having paid the lower duty. 
(Mr. Humphery: In the case of tea it is 
so.] In reference to the particular case 
before us, I cannot deny that it does ap- 
pear to be the general feeling of the House 
that in this case, at least, a certain amount 
of drawback ought to take place. And I 
must also add, that I believe the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Jate 
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other hand, they have supported me when 
placed in similar circumstances, And 
whenever it is found that claims made 
upon the Government are founded on 
justice, they receive consideration at our 
hands. The right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer made a 
proposal to this effect,—not that the total 
amount of the drawback should be re- 
turned to the parties—but, supposing there 
had been, in consequence of the reduction 
of duty, a rise in the price of sugar, that 
circumstance should be taken into consi. 
deration, and a drawback allowed to the 
amount of the loss sustained. 1 consider 
that we have done our duty as the Execu- 
tive Government in bringing forward the 
measure in the manner in which it was 
introduced to the House. But I under- 
stand it to be the opinion of the House of 
Commons, who are the guardians of the 
public money, but not so strict guardians 
of it as those who occupy the Treasury 
Bench: [ understand it to be the opinion 
of the House of Commons that this isa 
special case, and that it does not neces- 
sarily lead to any other demand. I clearly 
understand it to be admitted on all hands 
that this concession does not involve any 
principle of further relief. I perceive that 
the House clearly sees the distinction be- 
tween the cases of those sugars which 
were in bond, and the case of those which 
the general dealer took out of the Queen’s 
warehouses for the purposes of sale. I 
understand that in this case, also, clear 
precautionary measures against fraud may 
be taken. Notwithstanding that there 
prevails generally a wide distinction be- 
tween Customs and Excise, yet 1 cannot 
but think that the duty now under consi 
deration partakes more of the character 
of an Excise than it does of a Customs’ 
duty; and so, I think, it should be treat- 
ed. Upon the whole, then, I am pre- 
pared to say, that the Executive Govern- 
ment are disposed to acquiesce in the 
proposed arrangement, for this amongst 
other reasons—that it implies no conces- 
sion to further demands to be made either 


President of the Board of Trade would|by the wholesale grocer or the retail 
not have given their support to this pro- | dealer, or any other parties who may have 
position except upon the conscientious | placed themselves in circumstances dif- 
eonviction that this was a special case. | ferent from those which are contemplated 
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this I wish distinctly to state that what I 
propose to agree to is, that there should 
be some provision introduced by which 
the Treasury would be enabled, not to 
restore the whole amount of duty that had 
been paid, but to make such compensa- 
tion as would be equivalent to the bond 
Jide loss sustained by the parties concern- 
ed. I need not now point out the mode 
by which that object is to be accomplished ; 
but if the hon. Member for Lambeth agrees 
to that which I now propose, care shall 
be taken to introduce a clause sufficient 
for the purpose. Further, I trust that, 
acting on the opinion of the House of 
Commons in making a concession such as 
this, and in thus doing the utmost justice 
to individuals, and carrying that principle 
as far as a due regard to the public in- 
terest. will permit, 1 do hope that the 
House will support us in a resistance to 
those cases where concession would be 
unjust to the public. 

Lord J, Russell: I am very glad io hear 

the declaration which has just been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government. When the 
Government proposed their arrangement 
as to stocks on hand, I did not believe 
they were actuated by any motive whatever 
that might bear the character of hardship 
to individuals or to interests. I believed 
them actuated by no other motive than 
that stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself (Sir R. Peel)—a sense of public 
duty. I think the case which has been 
staled by my right hon. Friend near me 
(Mr. F. T, Baring) is the case which the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R, Peel) has 
taken into his consideration ; that it is, in 
fact, an exception to the general rule. 
Aod I think it is to be understood as a 
case worthy of relief, provided, firstly, that 
it stands solely upon its own peculiar cir. 
cumstances; and secondly, that in the 
giving of that relief fraud cannot be com- 
mitted. Such, then, being the case, I 
think my hon. Friend the Member for 
Lambeth cannot do better than at once to 
leave the matter in the hands of the Go- 
vernment, 
Mr. Humphery said, there had been a 
time when, although duties had been paid 
aud were in the King’s coffers, they were 
stopped there, and new duties levied. 
That had been the case with tea, He 
Was Content with the arrangement pro- 
posed, if an equitable remuneration was 
sien for losses sustained. 
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Mr. Hawes was willing to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Government, 
and he did so with entire and perfect con- 
fidence. He accepted the arrangement 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and would, with the permission of the 
House, withdraw his Motion. He dis- 
tinctly recognised the principle which the 
right hon. Gentleman laid down, and un- 
less any other case came within the same 
special distinction, and unless fraud were 
quite impossible, he would join the right 
hon. Baronet in resisting any demand of 
the kind. 

Mr. Williams said, he did not see the 
justice of the distinction made between 
parties who had sugars under the Govern- 
ment lock and those who had removed 
them to their own warehouses, both hav- 
ing equally paid the duty. He hoped an 
equitable compensation would be made in 
every case where loss could be proved to 
have been sustained. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that after the decision of the House, he 
doubted whether the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets would act prudently in 
pressing the Motion for compensation to 
sugar refiners. It would be difficult to 
ascertain the particulars with respect to 
sugars which bad been taken out, and 
were in process of manufacture; and the 
principle which applied to sugars in the 
Queen’s warehouse did not apply to the 
former class. 

Sir William Clay expressed his readi- 
ness to yield tu the suggestion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the un. 
derstanding that it did not close the case 
of the refiners, They considered their 
case one of as great pressure as that which 
had induced the Government to yield to 
the proposition of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Lambeth. The sugar refiners 
were obliged to take out a large quantity, 
in no case less than five weeks’ whole con- 
sumption; for their process of manufac- 
ture, and the peculiarities of that process, 
obliged them to continue constantly sup- 
plying their stock. Nor had, any large 
exportation taken place, to enable them 
to save themselves from loss. The Go~ 
vernment had yielded in the former case 
on the ground of the impossibility of fraud ; 
and he could convince them that, in the 
case of the sugar refiners, there was no pos- 
bility of anything of the kind, The pro- 
position which he wished to make was, 
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that the duty should be remitted, not upon 
an estimate of the stock in the houses of 
the refiners, but of the sugar upon which 
they had actually paid duty for a given 
number of weeks previous to the 14th of 
March. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he would announce on Monday the course 
which the Government proposed to pursue. 
The case of the refiners was in many re- 
spects essentially different from that of the 
purchasers of duty-paid sugar in the 
Queen’s warehouse, and he could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that there had beena 
large exportation, with great advantage to 
the refiners. 

House in Committee. 


On the Clause that ‘ On other refined 
sugar there shall be charged a duty of 
18s. 8d.” — 

Mr. Hume wished to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer what objection he had 
to allow the Colonies the privilege of re- 
fining and sending their sugar into this 
country at the same rate of duty as clayed 
sugars were chargeable with? There was 
a protective duty of 2s. 4d. against the 
Colonies. He did not see why, consider- 


ing that there were no excise regulations, 
and no additional charges on the refiners 
of this country, that a premium or protec. 
tion duty of 2s. 4d. should be conceded 


them. They should give their Colon es 
every fair chance of finding a market. 
What he would propose was this—that 
after the 14th of March, at the end of two 
years therefrom, the duty on refined sugar 
should be the same as the duty on clayed. 
Not only was it on behalf of the Colonies 
that he contended that they should have 
this advantage, but also on behalf of the 
English public. He then moved, that 
after the words “eighteen and eight- 
pence” be inserted, ‘that from and after 
the 14th of March, 1847, the duty on re- 
fined sugar be then reduced to the amount 
of duty taken on clayed sugar.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he had one objection to it, which was, 
that the hon, Gentleman had proposed, to 
a Bill which would expire in 1846, an 
Amendment which was not to come into 
operation until 1847. He thought it ad- 
visable not to stop the progress of the Bill 
by pressing the Amendment, and trusted 
the hon. Gentleman would suffer it to 
drop. 

Amendment withdrawn. 
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On the Clause respecting the classifica. 
tion of sugar. 

Mr. Hawes said, that he thought Her 
Majesty’s Government had not sufficiently 
inquired into the difficulties which would 
attend the establishment of the principle 
of classification. The right hon. Genile. 
man (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
stated the other night the grounds on 
which he adhered to the principle of 
classification. In referring to that state. 
ment, he was perfectly certain that if he 
addressed an impartial audience they 
would record a verdict in his favour, in 
seeking to expunge from the Bill the 
words ‘‘ establishing the system of classi- 
fication.” He would ask the House to 
consider all the difficulties which would 
attend the practical operation of these 
words in the Bill, and he would take the 
sense of the House upon them. The 
right hon. Gentleman stated, that he had 
made extensive inquiries upon the subject, 
He stated that there had been a meeting 
of merchants, brokers, and others con- 
nected with the trade, to take the matter 
into consideration. But he did not tell 
them that they were unanimous, or that 
the great majority of them had decided in 
favour of classification, They were far 
from being unanimous. It was but bya 
small majority that the parties alluded to 
had come to a decision on this great ques- 
tion, and had decided in favour of what 
he was sure would involve the sugar trade 
in great confusion and difficulty. It was 
not, therefore, a clear and unmistakeable 
matter. It was a question on which the 
most skilful, intelligent, and the most ex- 
perienced of men, might and would differ. 
He would again ask the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, and press for an answer, how it 
was that he was toestablish the uniformity 
of which he was so sanguine. ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman bad stated that samples 
of sugar might be sent by railroad from 
London, with facility to the various ports 
into which sugar was introduced; and that 
the possession of these samples by the 
various officers at the different. ports would 
enable them to act uniformly one with the 
other. But would that apply to Cork, or 
to any other place to reach which it 
was necessary that the sea should be 
crossed? But even if it did so apply, 
was that the mode in which they intended 
to test the quality of sugars ?—a matter im 
which, it was admitted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself, that public 
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oficers would probably differ. He had 
letters in his possession which he had re- 
ceived from various parties extensively 
engaged in the sugar trade, and which 
were condemnatory of the Government 
plan of classification. He could not re- 
gard the system of classification without 
suspecting that there were some motives 
at the bottom of it. He suspected that 
the motive was this—that there was a 
class of sugars—-he meant Foreign free- 
labour sugars—which were of a higher 
quality than our Colonial produce—and 
which were therefore to be kept out of 
the market, and prevented from entering 
into competition with East and West In- 
dian sugars. The effect of this would 
certainly be to continue the bad manu- 
facture of sugar. The very foundation 
and essence of an ad valorem duty was, 
to make the superior article pay more than 
the inferior, and to keep, in fact, the su- 
perior out of the market. He would not 
let it be said that this was in favour of 
the poorer class of consumers; because 
what they gained in cheapness by such a 
system, they lost in the quality of the 
article. This was altogether a subject 
on which the House should have more 
information. The Bill proposed to re- 
establish an exploded system of classifica- 
tion—a system which had already, to a 
certain extent, been proved to be both 
defective and injurious. The Govern- 
ment spoke of their standard samples. 
These, as shown on a former occasion, 
would be liable to alteration by time, and 
from various causes operating upon them. 
The hon. Gentleman then moved the in- 
sertion of words into the Resolution, abro- 
gating the classification proposed to be 
established by it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was the hon. Gentleman’s good fortune, 
although it was, perhaps, his misfortune, 
that the hon. Gentleman did not hear 
what had fallen from him on this point on 
aformer and very recent occasion. The 
whole matter was then fully stated on 
both sides. He had never pretended to 
deny that in the institution of a system of 
classification, there was, and must neces- 
sarily be, great difficulty. Since it had 
been announced that it was the determi- 
nation of the Government to adhere to 
the distinctive duties, the number of per- 
sons who concurred in the possibility and 
Propriety of such an arrangement, in- 


creased from day to day. They had 
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found it possible to make and carry out 
such an arrangement both in France and 
America; and he thought that what was 
possible in reference to this matter in these 
two countries, would not be found impos- 
sible in a country like Great Britain, 
where the intelligence of public officers 
was as great as anywhere else, and where 
the means of assisting them were as near 
at hand and as available as elsewhere. 
He was confirmed in his original opinion 
that the system was a practicable one, by 
statements since received from various 
quarters; and he was sure that after the 
first difficulties occasioned by the imme- 
diate rush into the market of the quantity 
of sugar now in the warehouses, the great 
difficulties of the measure would be sur- 
mounted. The hon. Gentleman said that 
he had received letters condemnatory of 
the Government plan. He had received 
letters, on the uther hand, both condem- 
natory and in approval of the plan, and it 
was only by balancing these conflicting 
opinions that a correct judgment was to 
be arrived at. He would not repeat the 
arguments which he had already made 
use of in reference to this matter; but if 
the hon. Gentleman divided the House 
upon his Amendment, he should divide 
against bim. 

Mr. Bright had had some conversation 
with a number of wholesale grocers who 
had attended at the first sale of Manilla 
sugar. From the circumstances which 
then took place, it appeared that the trade 
was quite of opinion that great difficulties 
would arise from the new classification 
proposed by the Government. Heretofore 
it had been the custom of merchants to 
sell sugar, duty-paid ; but in this particu- 
lar case the merchant gave orders to the 
broker that the sugar should be sold in 
bond; and when it was put up for sale 
there were no purchasers who offered to 
buy, and the reason they assigned was, 
that they would not take it upon them. 
selves to buy sugar in bond, because it 
was impossible for them to tell what might 
be the amount of duty to which they 
would be liable under the new classifica- 
tion to which the Government had expres 
sed itself resolved to adhere. Those 
wholesale grocers to whom he referred, 
were persons competent to form an opi- 
nion on this matter; and the opinion ex- 
pressed by them was, that the classifi- 
cation would be a source of endless diffi- 
culty to the trade, He thought it was 
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but proper that he should state the case 
he had mentioned to the House. He was 
entirely opposed to the new classification, 
and if the hon. Member for Lambeth di- 
vided the House, he would certainly di- 
vide with him. 

Original Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 13 — Sugar taken out of 
warehouse for home use to be charged 
with Duty according to the quantities 
ascertained at the time of the first entry 
and landing, without any abatement on 
account of deficiency — 

Mr. Hawes said, that he wished for an 
explanation of this clause. It was ex- 
ceedingly important that such explanation 
should be given, as the clause seemed to 
him to be in direct contradiction to the 
Warehousing Act. If they were about 
to repeal the Warehousing Act, he was 
sure they would all agree with him that 
such a step should not be taken by the 
Government without furnishing the strong- 
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est reasons to the House for adopting it. | 
He referred to the Warehousing Act, 3rd | 
and 4th Will. IV., c. 57, Clause 17, and | 
said he was sure the House was not aware | 


that the Government was about to deal with 
the most important clause of that Act. He 
wished for explanation, and if one satis- 


factory were not given, he should move 
that the clause be expunged. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
sidered that there was not such a de- 
parture from the Warehousing Act as to 
prevent the House from adopting the 


clause. When the duty was high, an op- 
portunity was given for reweighing the 
article. By omitting to do that for the 
future, a saving of 8,000/. a year would 
be effected. 
houses in July, and taken out in October, 
were subject sometimes to a loss of 14lbs. 
a hogshead, All that results from this 
would be a small loss to the importers. 

Mr. Hume asked, why should the im- 
porter suffer any loss atall. The Go- 
vernment ought to receive a duty on all 
that came into consumption, and no more, 
The Government ought not to get more 
than they were entitled to. 

Mr. Humphery was sorry to hear that for 
the saving of a few thousands a-year, it was 
proposed to impose a tax upon individuals, 
lt was not to be supposed that the mer- 
chant would pay for the quantity as im- 
ported into the warehouse. He would 
have it reweighed again, whether they 
charged duty or not, and as to the public 
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they would not be the gainers by one 


farthing. 


Mr. Hawes observed, the right hon, 
Gentleman defended the clause on the 
ground of the duty being lowered. There 
were many articles on which a low duty 
was charged, that were reweighed. 

The Committee divided on the Question 
that the Clause stand part of the Bill;— 
Ayes 104; Noes 74: Majority 30 


List of the Ayes. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Allix, J. P. 
Arbuthnott, hon, H. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bailey, J. jun. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baird, W. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Beckett, W. 
Boldero, H. G, 
Borthwick, P, 
Botfield, B. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Bruce, Lord FE. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Cardwell, E. 


| Chelsea, Visct. 
| Chetwode, Sir J. 
' Clerk, rt. hn. Sir G. 


Cockburn, rt.hn.SirG, 
Collett, W. R. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Deedes, W. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Escott, B. 
Farnham, E, B. 
Fellowes, E, 
Fitzroy, hen. EI. 


| Flower, Sir J. 
' Forbes, W. 
' Fremantle, rt.hn.SirT. 


Foller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Goulburn, rt. hn. H. 


; Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Greenall, P. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Harris, hon, Capt, 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S, 


Hinde, J. H. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Hope, G. W. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Joliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, hon, Col. 
Mackenzie, T. 
McGeachy, F, A, 
McNeill, D. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Mildmay, H. St. J 
Mundy, E. M. 
Neeld, J. 

Nicholl, rt. hn. J. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Pakington, J.§. 
Peel, rt. hon, Sir R, 
Peel, J. 
Plumptre, J.P. 
Pringle, A. 
Pusey, P. 

Repton, G. W. J. 
Round, C. G, 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Ryder, hon, G. D. 
Seymour, Sir Hl. B, 
Shaw, rt. hon. F, 
Smith, A. 

Smith, rt.hon. T. B.C. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spooner, R. 
Sutton, hon, H. M. 
Taylor, E. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tower, C. 
Villiers, Vict. 
Vivian, J. FE. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wood, Col. 
Wood, Col, T. 


TELLERS, 
Young, J. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
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List of the Noes. 


Labouchere, rt.hon.H, 
Langston, J. I. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, J. 
Masterman, J. 
Miles, W. 
Mitcealfe, H, 
Morris, D. 
Murray, A. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Osborne, R. 
Paget, Col. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Rous, hon. Capt. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord EF, 
Stewart, J. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Turner, EF. 
Villiers, hon. C, 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, H. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Wyse, T. 
TELLERS, 
Hawes, B. 


Hill, Lord M. 


Aglionby, HH. A. 
Aldam, W. 
Arundel and Surrey, 

Earl of 
Astell, W. 

Baillie, H. J. 
Bankes, G. 
Baring, rt. hn. F. T. 
Baring, T 
Barnard, E. G. 
Blewitt, R J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bright, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, . 
Busfeild, W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collett, J. 

Craig, W. G. 
Denison, J. E. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Dickinson, F. UH. 
Duncan, G. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Forster. M. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Gill, T. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hastie, A. * 
Henley, J. W. 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Hutt, W. 

James, W. 
Kemble, HH. 

Clause agreed to, 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Mr, M. Gibson was most anxious that 
the preamble should set forth, as fully as 
possible, the whole policy of the measure. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) 
had told the House, that in addition to 
imposing certain duties on sugar, it was 
intended by the Bill to give protection to 
the West India planters, and to dis- 
courage the Slave Trade. He (Mr. Gib- 
son) thought those objects should be dis- 
tinctly stated in the preamble. 

Sir R. Peel said, the hon. Gentleman 
had had full opportunity of urging that 
point in the discussion on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets; 
it was a little too late to bring it forward 
now. 

Mr. Bright observed, that the West 
India proprietors must not look upon this 
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the sugar question. It would be brought 
forward again next year ; and he could 
assure hon. Gentlemen opposite that he, 
and those who acted with him, would 
then make more determined vpposition 
than they had done on the present oc- 
casion to the principle upon which this 
measure proceeded; and he hoped, in 
so doing, they would have more of 
public opinion to back them. He must 
enter his protest against the Bill, as un- 
just to the consumer, and as one that 
would afford no practical benefit to the 
planters. 

Mr. Borthwick contended that the pro- 
tection to the West Indies, of which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite complained so much, 
was rendered necessary by the Jegislation 
of that House. He contended that it was 
not to the operations of the Government, 
but to those of the League, that they owed 
the necessity of taxing the people, in order 
to maintain the rights of West Indian 
proprietors. 

Lord John Russell said, that there was 
a subject intimately connected with the 
measures under discussion, frelative to 
which he had addressed the House upon 
a former occasion, and with respect to 
which he thought that Parliament ought 
to have the fullest possible information. 
He alluded to the means used, or to be 
used, to enable proprietors in the West 
Indies and the Mauritius to command an 
increased supply of labour, He considered 
this an especially important question to 
this country, which had done so much for 
the destruction of slavery and the im- 
provement of the condition of the la- 
bouring population in our West India 
Colonies. The country had a right to 
know all the steps which bad beeu taken 
on the subject. Now, he had received 
letters in reference to this matter from 
many parties who stated that they had 
relations acting as missionaries in the 
West Indies and Mauritius, and that these 
gentlemen were much afraid of the effect 
upon the present Colonial population 
which the character of the proposed la- 
bourers would probably produce. When 
he spoke upon the subject before, he par- 
ticularly adverted to Jamaica,and the right 
hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told him that there existed no 
loan for the purposes of immigration into 
Jamaica, He believed that this. state- 
ment was quite correct; but then, with 
respect . Guiana and Trinidad, he be- 
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lieved that there were ordinances sance 
tioning loans for immigration, which had 
passed the Legislatures of those Colonies. 
He thought, therefore, that it was of im- 
portance that the House should have be- 
fore them any measures for this purpose, 
and also full information as to the nature 
of the instructions which had been given 
by the Secretary for the Colonies, stating 
how far Government had approved of 
what had been done in this respect. It 
was stated that the noble Lord the Colonial 
Secretary had proposed, or rather had it 
in contemplation to propose, some gua- 
rantee to Parliament for the payment of 
the loans in question. He did not know 
how far this statement was correct; but 
considering how closely the Sugar Bill 
was connected with the subject, he took 
the opportunity of expressing his opinion 
that Parliament should have as much in- 
formation relative to it as Government 
could give it. 

Mr. James hoped he might be allowed 
to say one word in explanation, even al- 
though it interfered for a moment with the 
hon. Gentleman’s reply. With reference 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Durham, he could tell him that when he 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
which God forbid!—if he attempted to 
take off a protective duty on West India 
produce, that the planters could not con- 
tinue to cultivate their properties, and that 
our market would be supplied by slave 
sugar. Not a farthing of the reduction 
of duties would go into the pockets of the 
planters; every sixpence of reduction 
would benefit the consumers. 

Mr. Hope, in answer to the questions 
of the noble Lord, begged leave, in the 
first place, to say, that the alarm ex- 
pressed by the noble Lord in reference to 
the possible demoralization of the popula- 
tion in the West Indies and Mauritius, in 
consequence of the intended immigration, 
was quite unfounded. The fact was, that 
from the Papers which he proposed to 
produce to the House, it was quite ap- 
parent that no such apprehension could 
reasonably be entertained, the number of 
Jabourers which could be drawn from 
Africa being so very limited. With respect 
to immigration, a statement had gone 
abroad that in the Mauritius there was not 
work to be found for the labourers intro- 
duced. This was, however, quite a mis- 
take. There was an ample demand for 
labour there ; but there had been some la- 
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bourerscarelessly introduced by the persons 
at onetime charged with the management of 
theimmigration system, who had not been 
found well fitted for the purposes of cul. 
tivation: but since the system had been 
conducted by the Government all the im. 
migrants had found ample einployment, 
Another question of the noble Lord te. 
ferred to the immigration ordinances, 
There would not be the slightest diffi. 
culty in producing the Papers relative to 
all these ordinances. Ordinances had been 
certainly passed in Trinidad and Deme- 
rara, but no portion of the loans had been 
raised ; and, from the difficulties in the 
way, he did not think that any progress 
would soon be made in the matter. 

Viscount Howick thought that the hon. 
Gentleman had not answered one of the 
questions put to him by his noble Friend; 
he alluded to the intentions of Govern- 
ment in reference to any guarantee for 
those loans. He objected to the principle 
of raising loans, saddling future periods 
with their payment. Present expenses 
should be paid from presently provided 
revenues. 

Mr. Hope should have stated that as 
to the guarantee no decision had yet been 
come to by the Government. 

Mr P. M. Stewart remarked that diffi. 
culties existed in the way of introducing 
labourers into our Colonies. Some re- 
spectable mercantile houses in the city 
had obtained licenses from Singapore and 
Penang ; but it was found that instruc. 
tions had been contemporaneously issued 
from the Colonial Office to the effect that 
these licenses should not be allowed to be 
acted upon. Now, as numbers of willing 
labourers existed at Singapore and, Pe- 
nang, it was of great importance to know 
how they could be made available, The 
great point for the West India proprietors 
was to obtain labour, and that end ac- 
complished they might do what they liked 
with the protective duties. 

Mr. Hope could state with confidence 
that it was quite a misunderstanding that 
any such instructions as those alluded to 
by the hon. Gentleman had been issued 
by the Colonial Office. The instructions 
which had been sent out were laid before 
Parliament. He had, however, before 
heard the statement made by the hon. 
Gentleman. He had made inquiries, and 
he had ascertained that any difficulties 
which might have existed in the way of 
procuring labourers had been originated 
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with the Indian Government, and had not 
arisen from the nature of the instructions 
gent out. The real obstacle seemed to 
have been, that the persons obtaining 
licenses had not sent out ships from this 
country to convey the labourers; but had 
written to agents at Singapore and Pe- 
nang to hire suitable vessels, and that 
these persons, not understanding the sys- 
tem, did not choose to enter into a ven- 
ture, of the result of which they had 
little knowledge. 

The House resumed, Report to be re- 
ceived, 


Customs’ Dutres—OrpDeER oF Bust- 
wess—AGRICULTURAL DistREss.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was under- 
stood to intimate, in postponing the Order 
of the Day for the House to go into a 
Committee, that the Customs’ Acts Bill 
would be taken the first thing on Monday. 

Mr. Thornely objected to any delay in 
considering the repeal of the cotton duties. 
There was an enormous quantity of cotton 
in bond ; and he understood that the Re- 
solution for the abolition of the import 
duties would not come on till Wednes- 
day. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that any delays 
which might occur were not his fault. He 
had no objection to go on with the Cus- 
toms’ Duties Bill that night. He intended 
to take the articles of Customs in the order 
in which they stood, and to make as much 
expedition as possible. 

Mr. Miles wished to know whether he 
was to understand that the Customs’ Duties 
Bill would not come on till Monday. He 
was most anxious that the subject should 
be brought forward with as little delay as 
possible. He found that all kinds of as- 
persions and taunts had been flung upon 
him and the Gentlemen with whom he 
acted. They had been accused of enacting 
a sham fight. At any rate, he wished to 
show that there might be one or two of 
them who really wanted a fair stand-up 
fight. 

Mr. Hume wished to know what the 
fight was all about. 

Mr. Ferrand: | will tell the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose what it is all about. A 
few nights ago the right hon. Baronet the 

ome Secretary stated that the agricultu- 
ral labourers were in a state of poverty 
and distress, which could no longer be 
neglected. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Somersetshire means to call the atten- 
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tion of the House, not only to the poverty 
of the agricultural labourer, but to that 
of the tenant-farmer. And 1 tell the 
House and the Government that hundreds 
of farmers have become insolvent from the 
effects of the measuresintroduced bytheone, 
and sanctioned by the other. [‘* Oh, oh.”] 
Yes, there is no denying. If you can deny it, 
why not meet the charge of the hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and repel it? You were 
told last night that the agricultural dis- 
tress was frightful. I believe that such 
is the case; but the reason why I did 
not vote for the Motion last night brought 
forward, was, that I believe that any mea- 
sures which Gentlemen opposite are de- 
sirous of introducing, are intended not so 
much for the protection of the farmer 
as the destruction of the landlord, I 
eall on my hon. Friend to stand firm on 
the ground which he now occupies, and 
not to allow any Minister at a future 
time to charge him with coming whining 
into that House. Let my hon. Friend 
show a bold front, and he will not only 
deserve, but obtain, the approbation of 
the agricultural interest. Ministers have 
forfeited the confidence of the agricul- 
turist. (Laughter from the Opposition. ] 
Yes! they obtained power by making 
the agriculturists believe they were 
their best friends; and ever since they 
came into power they have betrayed 
their interests —they have betrayed the 
party that sits behindthem. And my firm 
conviction is, that if there were a disso- 
lution to-morrow, instead of having a 
majority of ninety, they would be left in 
a minority of twice ninety. 

Mr. Borthwick: My hon. Friend the 
Member for Knaresborough rose to an- 
swer the question of the hon. Member for 
Montrose, and did so in a manner which 
the hon. Member did not expect. My 
hon. Friend answered the question when 
he spoke of another dissolution. In 1842, 
when the right hon. Baronet brought for- 
ward his Corn Bill, so humble an indi- 
vidual as myself was the only person who 
opposed him. By whom was I opposed ? 
Why, by the very men who now cry out 
for agricultural protection—by those who 
now come forward and tell the country 
and farmers to look to them for protec- 
tion. Now, in the present state of things, 
I shall not certainly attempt to purchase 
popularity by voting against the Govern- 
ment. We are a day behind the fair. 
What is the proposal of my hon, Friend 

2H2 
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Mr. Miles? You might as well say that 
two and two make four, as that “in any 
remission of taxation, due regard should 
be paid to the agricultural interest.” 
Why, the hon. Member for Stockport 
may affirm that proposition! So may 
the right hon. Baronet the First Lord of 
the Treasury. What, then, does my hon. 
Friend mean? Has his Motion any prac- 
tical purpose whatever? Nobody will 
accuse me of being a “ whiner” to any 
Government ; but I must ask my hon. 
Friend for something definite in what he 
submits. Let me look at the Ministerial 
partof the House. There are some who sit 
there who possess my profound sympathy. 
Some eloquent speakers of that section 
maintain that free trade is a Tory doc- 
trine. The same eloquent lips have 
taunted the right hon, Gentleman at the 
head of the Government with not being a 
Tory. According to him, the Member 
for Stockport isa high Tory. How is it 
that such a Motion as my hon. Friend’s 
seems to have attracted the support of 
those who sit on that part of the House ? 
I suppose it is because they are ‘ the 
farmers’ friends.” Alas for the poor far- 


mers! they are befriended on all sides. 


The Member for Stockport is their 
“friend ”—the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government is their 
“ friend ;” but cruelly are the farmers 
suffering from the proceedings of their 
“friends.” But of all the sufferings 
which they endure—of all the mockeries 
they could be exposed to—the most bitter 
is that which would be conveyed by a 
Resolution of the House of Commons, in 
the terms proposed by my hon. Friend. 
Lord J. Russell: As the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Miles) has given notice of a 
Motion, which I am rather inclined to 
think, with the hon. Member for Stock- 
port, will be asham one, I wish to ask 
whether there is any measure which he 
wishes to propose? There is a vote 
about to be taken on cotton wool, which 
will remit 700,000/., and other duties are 
to be taken off, which will raise the 
amount to be given up to about a million, 
Now, will the hon. Gentleman propose 
other measures and other remissions of 
duties than those proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman? For it is really neces- 
sary to know what are those measures 
before we come to the discussion of them. 
I must own, if we are to have the Property 
Tax, that I am satisfied with the remis- 
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sion of duties proposed by the Govern. 
ment; but if the hon. Gentleman can 
show me, in the first place, that he is 
really in earnest, and in the second place, 
that he has something to propose better 
than the proposition of the Government, 
he shall have my vote. I think, however, 
we should have a timely notice of what 
the proposition would be, and what the 
taxes are which it is proposed to remit, 
Before I sit down, I wish to recur to a 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, to 
which I am not prepared to give my assent. 
I understood him to say, that he should 
propose such Votes of Supply before 
Easter as would enable him to pass the 
Mutiny Bill. ‘That cannot be done with. 
out taking Votes as to the Navy and 
Army, which must lead to considerable 
discussion ; in fact, raise the question of 
the defence of the country by sea and 
land. We shall have sufficient time for 
such a discussion when the House meets 
after Easter, I shall be very glad if the 
duty on cotton wool could be remitted, 
but I don’t think the Government fairly 
chargeable with the delay. 

Sir &. Peel would not ask for any Votes 
but those which were necessary for the 
Public Service. Some of the Votes were 
necessary for the Public Service to be 
passed—as the Votes for the Half-pay. It 
would be very inconvenient for the Public 
Service if these Votes were not passed, 
He only wanted such Votes for the men 
as would enable him to pass the Mutiny 
Bill. He thought some arrangement 
could be made to take these Votes, and 
have the discussion afterwards. With 
respect to the Motion of which his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Miles) had given notice, he 
begged to say, that he did not meun to 
put the same construction on it as the 
hon. Member (Mr. Borthwick) who sat 
behind him. The Motion might be con- 
sidered as conveying a truism in which he 
could concur, and in which any persons 
might concur who thought that “due 
regard should be paid to the necessities 
ot the agricultural interest.” The con- 
struction to be put on a Vote of that kiod 
depended on the position of public affairs. 
It would be impossible for the House to 
afirm that Resolution without implying 
an opinion that the measures of Her 
Majesty's Government ought not to be 
carried into effect. Although the Motion 
might be abstractedly true, the inference 
to be drawn from acceding to it would be, 
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that there ought to be some remission of 
taxation immediately bearing on the agri- 
cultural interest. If they voted that 
Resolution without following it up by 
measures Of that nature, it appeared to 
him that it would be practising a delusion 
on the agricultural interest. Now, he 
must say that the Government meant to 
adhere to the measures which they had 
proposed : they meant to remit the duties 
on cotton wool, and on glass, and those 
Customs’ duties which had been specified. 
It was, therefore, totally impossible for 
him, whether that Resolution were ab- 
stractedly true or not, to affirm it. 

Mr. Miles said, if the noble Lord 
(Russell) would look at the Resolution, 
he would find that it clearly stated—‘‘ That 
in the application of surplus revenue 
towards relieving the burdens of the 
country, due regard should be had to the 
necessity of affording relief to the agricul- 
tural interest.” It was not his intention 
at all to interfere with the remission of 
certain taxes; but it was his duty, as he 
conceived, to lay before the House, previ- 
ously to its agreeing to any further reduc- 
tion of taxes, the state of the agricultural 
interest. He conceived it to be likewise 
his duty to point out to the Government, 
that though it was impossible for them 
directly to remit taxes, yet there were in- 
direct means by which they could relieve 
the agricultural interest from a taxation 
which peculiarly pressed upon it—he al. 
luded particularly to the county rates. 
He should ask the House to consent to 
remit this rate ; and that remission would 
amount to about 400,000/. 

Mr. Bright wished to ask whether there 
was any objection to allow the cotton 
duty to be repealed at once, and to take 
it out of the list where it now stood? It 
was placed unfairly with the ‘w’s,”’ al- 
though it began with a‘c.” There would 
be no difficulty in coming to a decision 
upon it, as they were all agreed about the 
remission of the duty; and, considering 
that there was at this moment an enor- 
mous amount of cotton bound up in con. 
sequence of the non-repeal of the duty, 
and that the quantity in the market was 
limited, and no regularity in the trade, he 
hoped the duty would be at once taken 
of. He had letters from Lancashire, 
making serious complaints on the subject. 
Itseemed to him to be one of those sim- 
ple things which an omnipotent Govern- 
ment could do in five minutes. It would 
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cause great satisfaction if the Government 
would allow it to be done on Monday 
night. 

Sir R. Peel: We have never been able 
to get into Committee, 

Mr. Bright : I will move that the House 
do go into Committee now, if the right 
hon. Baronet chooses, 

Sir R. Peel: The House would surely 
not go into Committee at that hour. He 
would much rather take the article in the 
order in which it was placed. It was no 
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mistake of his that it was put among the 
*¢w’s,” 
Order of the Day for a Committee on 


the Customs’ Acts postponed till Monday. 


AtmosPHERIC Rattways.] Mr. Shaw 
rose to move, according to his Notice, for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
merits of the Atmospheric System of 
Railway. He could have wished, at an 
earlier hour, to have dwelt upon the nature 
of the system, the progress it had made, 
and the great acquisition which he be- 
lieved the discovery would prove in the 
science of railway locomotion; but at that 
period of the night, he would not tres- 
pass longer on the House than very 
briefly to state the grounds and refer 
to the Parliamentary documents upon 
which he hoped to gain the assent of the 
House to the inquiry which he sought. 
In the petition which he had presented to 
the House, and upon which he then moved, 
the patentees complained that they were 
prejudiced by the Report of the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade on the 
Kentish and South-Eastern Railway; but 
he (Mr. Shaw) would greatly prefer to 
rest the case upon the public advantage 
to be derived from a preliminary inquiry 
being made upon a point of such vital 
importance, before the House became en- 
gaged in the unusually large amount of 
railway business they would have to dis- 
charge during the present Session. He 
should have liked to go through: the 
various Reports of the Board of Trade 
relating to the subject; but as he fully 
appreciated the time of the House at that 
advanced hour, he should content himself 
by quoting from one Report, which; he 
thought, would sufficiently establish. his 
case for a Committee—it was the Report 
upon the Newcastleand Berwick Railways. 
In that Report, the Board admitted that 
the result of the atmospheric system, was 
likely to be “an acceleration of speed in 
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travelling, combined with the general in- 
troduction of a sysiem of very frequent 
trains and low fares,” and that the experi- 
ment at Dalkey might be considered to a 
great extent conclusive as regarded the 
success of the system, considered as a 
mechanical problem ; that it demonstrated 
that trains might be propelled by means 
of it at high velocities, with safety and 
convenience to the public; and that the 
same result might be attained, although 
the separate consecutive portions of the 
line should be multiplied indefinitely. 
But then they said, that in forming 
their judgment upon competing schemes, 
they could not assume the complete 
success of the atmospheric system “ in 
a practical and commercial point of 
view”—meaning that of expense; and 
that therefore, in comparing two rival 
projects, they had thought themselves 
bound to regard them “ apart from all 
considerations as to the atmospheric 
system.” Now, he was not there to throw 
any imputation upon the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade; on the con- 
trary, he thought they had, on the whole, 
performed the very difficult functions that 
had been entrusted to them with great 
ability and impartiality; but still, in the 
instance of the atmospheric railway, he 
considered the conclusion they had come 
to was erroneous, and detrimental as 
well to the patentees, as to the public. 
“While they acknowledged its merits, and 
that in a mechanical point of view its suc- 
cess had been proved, they excluded it 
from their consideration, because they 
were not yet satisfied of its success in re- 
gard of expense; and yet they had re- 
fused to examine witnesses upon that 
point. What he then wanted was, to 
supply evidence upon the question of ex- 
pense, and to have an inquiry before a 
Select Committee of that House, instead 
of several before the various Railway Com- 
mittees, which would have to consider 
competing lines, when any one of them 
was proposed to be constructed on the 
atmospheric principle. The proof that 
he understood would be offered was the 
practical experience of the working of the 
Dalkey and Kingstown line for the last 
eighteen months; and he might say that, 
as an Irishman, he had great pleasure in 
referring !o that line, and stating that it 
was in [relanc the experiment of the at- 
mospheric system had received its first 
practical trial. There could be also given 
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in evidence the completion of contracts 
for the Drogheda line of eighteen miles in 
length, and the South Devon of fifty-two 
miles—both to be worked on the atmos. 
pheric plan, under the eminent engineers, 
Mr. Cubit and Mr. Brunel, and the 
contractors—such houses as Sir John 
Rennie, Maudsley and Feild, Boulton 
and Watt, and Grissell and Peto—who 
would prove not only that they had com. 
pleted the contracts for the engines and 
air pumps at a cost not greater per mile 
than would be required for an establish. 
ment of locomotive engines ; but that they 
would further engage to keep them in ree 
pair at an annual charge of about 5 per 
cent. on the first cost—whereas the wear 
and tear in the locomotive system was 
nearer 50 per cent. He did not want 
that those statements should be taken for 
granted, but merely inquired into, and 
that in a manner to prevent the great ex- 
penditure of public time and money— 
which otherwise it would cost to investi- 
gate them before separate Committees on 
Railway Bills. If it were said that the 
best test would be the experiment that 
was about being tried on the Croydon and 
South Devon lines, the answer was, that 
that could not take place before the 
month of July—that time was the very 
essence of the present question—and that 
in the intermediate period would occur 
that which might fairly be called the crisis 
of railway speculation. Considering then, 
that there were for that Session alone, 
248 Railway Bills to be brought before 
the House—seeing that the House had 
conferred a new power on the Board of 
Trade—had appointed a Select Commit- 
tee, on which he (Mr. Shaw) had sat, for 
the purpose of constituting particular 
tribunals—for disposing of the immense 
mass of railway business then pressing 
upon them—that they had adopted Com- 
mittees of classification and selection, and 
a small number of selected Members, sub- 
ject to compulsory attendance, and laid 
aside all private convenience, in order to 
meet the present emergency in respect of 
Railway Bills, he did hope that the House 
would not refuse a Committee to inquire 
into so important a branch of the subject 
as that which he had that night ventured 
to bring to their attention. 

Mr. Warburton said, he should: not 
allow the Motion to pass without dividing 
the House upon it. If mechanical im- 
provements had taken place in the con 
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struction of railways, they afforded no 
more ground for a Committee of Inquiry 
than would be furnished by an improve- 
ment in watchmaking, shipbuilding, or 
engineering. The whole question resolved 
iiself into this, whether railways con- 
structed on the atmospheric principle 
could be worked more cheaply than other 
railways. This was a question which he 
thought could only be decided by expe- 
rience. 

Mr. H. Hinde agreed with a great por- 
tion of what had been stated by the hon. 
Member opposite. He had no objection 
to a preliminary inquiry. However, he 
believed that under the motives of his 
hon. Friend there Jurked a desire to delay 
General Railway Bills. The Board of 
Trade had reported in favour of those 
railways in every sense; but in a mercan- 
tile point of view, the witnesses who had 
been examined did not go the length of 
the Board of Trade in the opinions which 
they had expressed with respect to the 
disadvantage of this railway in a mercan- 
tile point of view. If this were merely a 
matter of philosophic inquiry, it might be 
a proper subject to refer to the inquiry of 
a Select Committee. 

Viscount Howick did not think that 
his hon, Friend behind him (Mr. Warbur- 
ton) had exercised his usual acuteness in 
the objections which he had urged to the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
(Viscount Howick) had been a Member 
of the Select Committee which had in- 
quired into this subject, and he thought 
that it was an object of interest to the 
public to know whether this system should 
be adopted or not. He thought that this 
Motion ought to be adopted. He thought 
that the inquiry was called for under cir- 
cumstances that would in every way jus- 
tify the House in granting the inquiry. 
In the present year, a great number of 
Railway Bills would be before the House. 
In two or three cases there was a compe- 
tition between the atmospheric railway 
and the locomotive system. It was the 
great advantage of the atmospheric sys- 
tem, that it was able to overcome gra- 
dients, to produce a great advantage in 
relucing the amount of construction. 
The Board of Trade had admitted that 
this system was greatly superior in point 
of speed, in point of safety; but they 
doubted its success on the ground of its 
mercantile advantage. Now, that was 
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Howick) did not think that the Board of 
Trade had any right to interfere. These 
were transactions which were proposed to 
be carried on by private speculation, and 
he did not see why the Board of Trade 
should interpose. As a Member of the 
Committee which had inquired into the 
subject, he thought that it was proved 
that the atmospheric system possessed 
great superiority, in point of safety and 
speed; and in a mercantile point of view, 
under every disadvantage, with the worst 
possible gradients, and with many diffi- 
culties to contend against, it appeared 
that the advantage in point of expense 
was, as a comparison between both, 9d. 
per mile for the atmospheric, and 14d. 
per mile for the locomotive. The Com- 
mittees appointed upon these subjects 
would have to investigate those matters ; 
and he thought that it would be a great 
saving of time to Committees if an inves- 
ligation took place on this subject. He 
thought that it was very desirable that 
those Committees should have the benefit 
of any experience that might have been 
acquired on the subject. It would bea 
great advantage when the question of 
competing lines came before those Com- 
mittees, to have the benefit which this in- 
quiry would produce. He was sure that 
any want of sufficient information on the 
subject might have the effect of delaying 
to a distant day the application of the 
atmospheric system. Whatever might 
have been said to the contrary, he thought 
that the best course would be to have an 
inquiry at once, before a Select Commit- 
tee, into the merits of that system. He 
thought that it would be better to have a 
Committee at once, to inquire into this 
subject. The effect would be to save 
time, as these questions must necessarily 
come to be considered before Railway 
Committees. Now with respect to any 
delay which this Committee could pro- 
duce, he believed that it was not likely 
that any of the Railway Bills would be 
referred to a Committee before Easter. 
Now he thought that if this question was 
referred to a Select Committee, that Com- 
mittee would be able to give its Report in 
time so as to assist those Committees, 
For these reasons he supported the Mo- 
tion, 

Sir G. Clerk felt obliged to object ta the 
Motion of his right hon. Friend. The 
noble Lord had stated, that he had been 
last year a Member of a Committee to 
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inquire into this subject, and that the 
evidence had justified him as to the merits 
of the atmospheric system alone ; that was 
in itself an argument why the Committee 
should not be granted. With respect to 
the merits of this system, it was quite 
easy to conceive that in the neighbourhood 
of a large city like Dublin, with a neigh- 
bourhood like Kingston, it was likely to be 
successful. But how could they say that 
it would be equally successful where the 
traffic would not be so much in its favour? 
He thought that the Board of Trade was 
quite right in reporting in favour of the 
locomotive system. The advantage of the 
locomotive system was, that it would al- 
ways apply, however it might be adopted, 
and if it was found inapplicable, it would 
be very easy to lay down tubes and apply 
the atmospheric system. ‘To show that he 
had no hostility to the atmospheric system, 
he begged to remind the House that, last 
Session, on the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kildare, he had, when connected 
with the Treasury, granted those parties 
facilities for trying their principle on a 
larger scale than they could have been 
disposed to do out of their private means. 
He thought that the decision to which 
the Board of Trade had come was a per- 
fectly sound and just one, and for these 
reasons he should feel obliged to oppose the 
Motion of his right hon. Friend. 

Mr. Parker said, that he was disposed 
to vote in favour of this Committee. He 
thought that the House ought not to be 
deprived of any experience that existed on 
this subject, which was one of importance 
to the public at large. He thought that 
the public had a right to expect a fair ex- 
amination into the principle of the atmos- 
pheric railway. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell said, he was sen- 
sible of the difficulty of getting a Com- 
mittee impartially constituted ; but if there 
were any possibility of good arising out of 
it, he hoped the Government would not 
oppose the Motion. 

Mr. Ricardo supported the appointment 
of the Committee. The question was a na- 
tional one, for it involved the expenditure 
of a large amount of capital. Before two 
years had passed, either the atmospheric or 
the locomotive principle would be estab- 
lished; and whichever was successful, all 
the capital expended in the opposite direc- 
tion would be completely wasted. Let, 
then, a Committee be appointed, in order 
to enable the House to judge which prin- 
ciple they would adopt. 
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Sir R. Peel said, he thought, if there 


were doubts upon this subject, considering 
the particular position of the House with 
regard to railways, those doubts ought to 
be solved in favour of the appointment of 
a Committee. The weight which the 
Committee would carry with it would de. 
pend very much upon its constitution being 
without the least suspicion of its being 
formed with the view of favouring any 
particular system. He confessed, that upon 
the whole, considering the number of Rail- 
way Bills before the House, considering 
also the possibility that the appointment of 
one Committee might save some time in 
others, he was inclined to try the experi- 
ment; but, at the same time, he could not 
anticipate any very good effect from it. 
He did not, for instance, believe, that if 
the right hon. Gentleman obtained the 
Committee, it would determine any spe- 
culative point, for example, whether the 
Archimedean screw or the paddle-wheel 
was the best. Those points could only be 
determined after a vast number of experi- 
ments by practical men had been brought 
before the public, which would form its 
opinion, not upon the Report of any Select 
Committee, but upon the test of practical 
operations. If the Committee were ap- 
pointed, he had also some doubts whether 
the object in view would be effected, al- 
though, let it be understood, that his im- 
pressions were strongly in favour of the 
atmospheric system; nor did he think the 
Report would be made in sufficient time to 
influence the decision of any other Com- 
mittee ; but he did think that a Committee 
appointed now, and proceeding to the con- 
sideration of evidence, might be able to 
suggest to individual Committees several 
important points. For instance, they could 
get exact and useful information concern- 
ing the Dalkey line, and upon the applica- 
tion of the system upon the Continent, im- 
perfect as that system must be at present. 
They might collect a body of evidence 
which might be valuable in saving time; 
but the question still would remain, whe- 
ther the system would succeed commer- 
cially. It was possible the Committee 
might clear up all doubts upon the me 
chanical part of the question—they might 
ascertain the exact expense of working ; but 
the commercial success of the system de 
pended upon a thousand considerations 
which no Committee of the House of 
Commons could decide upon. But. upon 
the whule he should vote for the Com- 
mittee, although there might be great 
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dificulty in constituting it so as to save 
the labour of other Committees ; and seeing 
the amount of capital involved—though 
not foreseeing the probability of any great 
benefit being derived from it, he advised 
his right hon. Friend to constitute the 
Committee of men not prejudiced in fa- 
your of any particular system. 

Lord Ebrington rejoiced exceedingly that 

the right hon. Baronet had consented to 
the appointment of this Committee. 
; Mr. Gill said, the expense of a railway 
formed on the atmospheric principle was 
less than that of a locomotive line. In 
many parts of the Continent in which the 
atmospheric principle had been established, 
a locomotive line could not be introduced ; 
and even in many parts of England, though 
not so mountainous, it would be beneficial 
to introduce the atmospheric in preference 
to the locomotive principle. 

Mr. Shaw, in reply, thanked the House 
for the attention which, at that late hour, 
they had given to the subject, and ex- 
pressed his obligation to the Government 
for having granted the Committee. He 
would not then, as the Committee was 
conceded, detain them longer by replying 
to some of the objections, to which he 
thought he could have given an easy an- 
swer—he would only express his entire 
concurrence in the sentiment of his right 
hon. Friend (Sir Robert Peel), that the 
value of the Committee would depend upon 
its being constituted with the most perfect 
impartiality—and in that spirit he would, 
ou Monday, propose to nominate it. 

Mr. Warburton said, that after the 
speech which had been made by the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government, he would not divide the 
House upon the question. 

Appointment of the Committee agreed 
to, 


House adjourned at half-past one 
O'clock, 


me eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 17, 1845. 


Mrnutes.] Bruits. Public.—1* Bastard Children ; Post 
Office Offences Act Amendment; Bastardy. 

2 Property Tax; Pauper Lunatics (Ireland). 
Feported,—Companies Clauses Consolidation (Scotland). 
5 and passed ;—Consolidated Fund. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By the Bishops of Chester and 
St. Davids, from Altrincham, and numerous other places, 
foradopting Measures for the Suppression of Intemperance, 
especially on the Sabbath.—From Females of Baptist 
Church, and Society of Friends, Reading, for adopting Mca- 
sures for Suppressing Seduction and Prostitution.—From 
Ruislip, for Alteration of Game Laws.—From Justices of 
the Peace, for the Counties of Berkshire and Wiltshire, for 
Altetation of Bastardy Clauses in Poor Law Amendment 
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Act.—From Lisburne, for Encouragement of Schools in 
connexion with Church Education Society (Ireland).— 
By the Earl of Minto, from Presbytery of Perth, and several 
other places, for Improving the Condition of Schoolmas- 
ters (Scotland).—From Grand Jury of Montgomery, 
against the Union of St. Asaph and Bangor, and in favour 
of the Appointment of a Bishop to the See of Manchester, 


in Scotland, 


Parocni1At ScnooLMAsTeERs IN Scor- 
LAND.] The Earl of Minto, on presenting 
a petition from the Presbytery of Wigton, 
and from another place, praying that 
some better provision should be made for 
the Parochial Schoolmasters of Scotland, 
said, this question had been brought 
under the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government last year, and he wished now 
to ascertain from the noble Duke opposite 
(the Duke of Buccleuch), whether or not 
Her Majesty’s Government intended to do 
anything decisive on this subject this 
Session. He apprehended that there were 
no impediments in the way; or, if there 
were, they must be such as could easily 
be removed. He thought that the salary 
of a parochial schoolmaster ought not to 
be less than 50/. a-year; and he was 
anxious that the law should be so con- 
structed as to deal with the cases of those 
who misconducted themselves, or who, 
from other circumstances, were incapable 
of doing their duty properly. Some pro- 
vision also should be made for those who 
through age or infirmity became inca- 
pacitated. He would, however, be per- 
fectly satisfied to leave the matter in the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government, if 
they would undertake it. 

The Duke Buccleuch assured the noble 
Earl, that this subject had engaged the 
attention of Her Majesty's Government. 
It was not without its difficulties, some of 
minor importance, and others of greater. 
No doubt that several matters ought to be 
considered, not only with regard to the 
provision of annual incomes of school- 
masters, but the state of the law with re- 
spect to their appointment and removal, 
As those were most difficult points to deal 
with, an investigation before a Committee 
of their Lordships’ *House would be the 
best means of bringing the subject more 
fully in all its bearings before the Legis- 
lature, and such a Committee would be 
able to decide on the measures which 
would be most proper to bring forward. 
He would therefore move for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee, to in- 
quire into the condition of the Parochial 
Schoolmasters in Scotland. 

The Earl of Minto expressed his satis- 
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faction at the course suggested by the 
noble Duke. 
Motion agreed to. 


Antarctic Expepition.] The Earl 
of Minto said, he wished to put a ques- 
tion to the noble Duke opposite (the Duke 
of Wellingtor) to which he feared the 
noble Duke would not be prepared to give 
a satisfactory answer. His question was 
—whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
it in contemplation to take any measure to 
facilitate the publication of the very in- 
teresting magnetic observations made dur- 
ing the late Antarctic voyage, under the 
command of Captain Ross. That voyage 
had been undertaken at the instance of 
the most scientific men in this country and 
in other parts of the world. These ob- 
servations were, at the sume time, to be 
conducted in different parts of Europe, 
so that comparative information might be 
obtained on this subject. The voyage and 
the experiments had been conducted with 
the utmost skill, and had succeeded beyond 
expectation ; it had led to the most curious 
and important discoveries, and had added 
greatly to the advancement of science. 
Her Majesty’s Government had very li- 
berally contributed the sum of 2,000J, 
towards the expenses of publishing the 
researches of the departments of Botany 
and Natural History ; but nothing had yet 
been done towards the expenses of making 
available the more important branch of 
the undertaking, which was the magnetical 
and meteorological observations. He un- 
derstood that it had been in contemplation 
to publish the results of these observa- 
tions through the means of the Royal So- 
ciety, the funds of which institution were 
totally inadequate for the publication of 
the complete observations; and he need 
not state that the mere results were of 
little value compared to the observations 
themselves. Under these circumstances, 
he did hope, as he understood that the 
Russian Government was about to publish 
all the observations taken in that country, 
and as the French Government was al- 
ways most liberal in the publication of 
such observations, that the British Go- 
vernment would give such assistance as 
would lead to the publication of these ob- 
servations in the most entire and perfect 
form. After 100,000/. had already been 
spent by the Government, he hoped that 
they would not grudge the additional sum 
of 2,000/. or 3,000/., which would be all 
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that was necessary to place the public in 
possession of the whole of these obser. 
vations. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he wag 
not able to give the noble Earl an answer, 
but he might rely on it that the utmost 
attention would be given to the subject, 
and that Her Majesty’s Ministers would 
take measures to give the most complete 
information in so interesting a matter. He 
would only add that he would direct in. 
quiries to be made in the proper quarter. 


Dropayps Axo.ition Brit] On 
the Motion of Lord Campbell, the House 
went into Committee on this Bill. 

The Earl of Ellenborough said, that this 
was a very short Bill, but there was one 
part of it which he thought might be 
spared. There were two reasons given 
for one effect; and one of these portions 
might, in his opinion, with advantage be 
omitted from the Bill. He thought the 
fewer words that were introduced into an 
Act of Parliament, provided they were 
sufficiently intelligible, the better. 

Lord Campbell said: My Lords, I think 
the noble Earl is mistaken, for it would not 
be enough simply to enact that there shall 
be no forfeiture of chattels causing death, 
or that deodands shall be abolished. At 
present there is a forfeiture of chattels 
causing death where there is no deodand, 
as in the case of murder and manslaughter; 
and there may be a deodand in the shape 
of a pecuniary mulct where there is no 
forfeiture. The prohibition to a coroner's 
jury to find a deodand may be necessary 
from the existing requisition that they 
shall declare forfeited whatever has caused 
death, although there may have been no 
negligence in the owner; and the addi- 
tional words declaring such finding void 
may be useful to obviate the argument— 
I confess, 
my Lords, I am rather surprised at the ob- 
jection, as I had thought my Bill a model 
of brevity. Effecting a great improves 
ment of the law, it consists of one single 
clause, and the enacting part does not ex- 
ceed three or four lines. Behold the Bill, 
my Lords, the length of which is com- 
plained of. [Here the noble Lord held up 
his Bill.] I am still more surprised, my 
Lords, at the quarter from which the ob- 
jection comes. While the noble Earl was 
in the East, there appeared before the 
public certain proclamations, which were 
indeed chargeable with redundancy. [ 
Ellenborough; Not mine, I am sure] 
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It was, indeed, doubted whether they were 

enuine productions, and many supposed 
that they had been fabricated in the name 
of the Governor General for the public 
amusement. But in this House they were 
treated as authentic; and to them the 
pruning knife might have been most ad- 
vantageously applied. The noble and gal- 
lant Duke opposite never had a more diffi- 
cult undertaking than to defend them, 
which he certainly performed with con- 
summate courage and skill; but when he 
came to that passage, which he designated 
“a song of triumph,” I am sure that even 
he must have inwardly quailed, and ear- 
nestly wished that the pruning-knife had 
been applied to it. [The Duke of Wel- 
lington laughed very heartily..] However, 
my Lords, it has been my great object for 
many years to introduce simplicity and 
brevity into law proceedings, and into the 
language of legislation; and if this Bill 
can be safely shortened, I shall be most 
happy. If the noble Earl will allow it to 
pass through the Committee in its present 
form, with his assistance, and that of my 
noble and learned Friend on the Woolsack, 
I shall consider what may be safely left 
out on the Report, although I hope there 
may not afterwards be reason to say— 


“ Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio.” 


The Earl of Ellenborough: My Lords, 
Tam glad that the noble and learned Lord 
has referred to my conduct in India. lam 
here to answer him or any man, and now I 
should wish to hear said in my presence 
that which has been said in my absence. 

Lord Campbell said: I did not mean to 
attack the measures of the noble Earl, or 
to raise any discussion on his policy, which 
I admit ought to be done—if at all—by a 
direct Motion. I confined myself to his 
style. I meant on this occasion to say 
nothing respecting his government of 
India. If he is contented that things 
should remain as they are, so am I. 

The Earl of Ellenborough : I beg to give 
the noble and learned Lord a piece of 
advice, which I believe was once given by 
Lord Chatham in the House of Commons 
tosone hon. Member of that House who 
had chosen to arraign his conduct, which 
Was this—that the next time he meant 
nothing he had better say nothing. 

Lord Brougham: I hope, my Lords, 
that this will go no further. My noble 
Friend, who was absent on former occa- 
sions, says, as I know, that nothing would 
ever give him more satisfaction than to 
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hear himself openly attacked in his pre- 
sence, for he is ready to defend himself; 
but I must add, as often as anything kas 
been said in impeachment of his conduct, 
in his absence, he was most zealously and 
most anxiously defended by my noble 
Friend the gallant Duke; and zealously, 
though, God knows, not ably, but, I 
believe, successfully, by the individual 
who now addresses your Lordships. 

The Earl of Ellenborough: I know the 
whole amount of gratitude which I owe 
to the noble Duke on this subject, as I do 
on all others. But, my Lords, I cannot 
venture to speak on this subject. 

Bill passed through Committee, and 
reported. 


Property Tax Bitt.] Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, in moving that this Bill be read a 
second time, suggested that it would be 
for the convenience of many noble Lords 
that any discussion which it might be de- 
sirable to have on this measure should 
take place immediately after the holidays. 
The Bill itself was merely the continuance 
of the Property Tax Bill for a period of 
three years; still he understood it was the 
wish of noble Lords to express their opi- 
nion upon the subject of the tax generally, 
and he would, therefore, propose that the 
Bill be now read a second time, and that 
the discussion should be had on the third 
reading. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne was not 
desirous to induce the House to depart 
from any arrangement which noble Lords 
Opposite were anxious to make respecting 
the day on which this most important 
subject—for although it was merely a 
continuance of the Property Tax for three 
years, still he did think it was a very 
important subject—should be discussed, 
One uiscussion he considered would an- 
swer, and he was disposed to think that 
that discussion could be as conveniently 
taken after as before the holidays. All 
that he was desirous to state now was, that 
he hoped it would not be misconstrued as 
far as he was concerned, or indeed as far 
as other noble Lords were concerned, that 
there was any appearance even of indif- 
ference if this Bill was allowed to pass the 
second reading with that silence which 
was accorded to it on this occasion. He 
now begged to give their Lordships notice 
that, on the third reading of this Bill, he 
should not only address himself to the 
immediate subject of it—namely, the im- 
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position of a Property Tax, but he should 
also express his opinion upon those other 
financial measures which might properly 
be considered to be connected with it. 

Lord Brougham entertained a very 
strong opinion upon the subject of this 
extraordinary proposition for the conti- 
nuance of what he would venture to call 
an Income Tax, If it were a Property 
Tax, undoubtedly many of his objections 
would, he did not say cease altogether, 
but would be considerably modified. He 
agreed that these financial matters should 
be discussed all at once, instead of being 
taken by piecemeal, and that it would be 
better to postpone the discussion to the 
next stage of the Bill; but in allowing the 
Bill to be now read asecond time, they 
must not be supposed to be enamoured with 
the tax, but that considering that the 
necessity or high expediency of the tax had 
not yet ceased which justified its being 
enacted three years ago, they were not 
willing to throw any obstacle in the way 
of its passing as a temporary measure. 
Undoubtedly he entertained a strong ob- 
jection to such a tax, without modifica- 
tion, becoming a permanent source of re- 
venue in this country. When the discus- 
sion should come on, he should be prepared 
to state his views as to the modifications 
which he thought absolutely necessary in 
order to make this a tax fit and proper to 
be a permanent source of revenue to the 
State. 

The Duke of Wellington believed that 
it was for the general convenience of the 
House that the discussion should take 
place at a future period. Several noble 
Lords were absent who were desirous to 
express their opinions against the measure ; 
he was therefore willing to postpone the 
discussion for the general convenience, 
not at all supposing that any noble Lord 
would, by so allowing the second reading 
to pass, have in any way altered his opi- 
nion on the subject. 

Lord Ashburton said, that although it 
might kave been more satisfactory to the 
public mind if their Lordships had dis- 
cussed this subject before the holidays, yet 
as there seemed little inclination on the part 
of noble Lords, as there had been very little 
inclination on the part of the House of 
Commons to oppose the passing of this 
Bill — notwithstanding various opinions 
were entertained as to the nature of the 
tax itself—he thought there was no doubt 
it would pass, and therefore there could 
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be no inconvenience in allowing the dis. 
cussion to take place after the holidays, 

Bill read a second time, and ordered to 
be committed. 


Pauper Luwatics (IReLAND) Biu.] 
Lord Monteagle moved the second read. 
ing of this Bill, to which he trusted that 
no opposition would be given, as it was 
his intention that the fullest opportunity 
should be afforded for the consideration of 
the Bill. The subject was one entitled to 
the attention of the Government. At 
present the gaois in Ireland were full of 
pauper lunatics, who were kept without 
medical or moral treatment. The object of 
the Bill which he proposed was not to make 
any compulsory regulation with respect to 
the subject, but to give the Lord Lieute- 
tenant of Ireland (if he thought fit) a 
power which he did not now possess, of 
classifying pauper lunatics in a similar 
way to that done under the law in this 
country. He would merely propose to 
have the Bill now read a second time, 
with the view that time should be given 
for its future consideration. 

The Duke of Wellington would not 
object to the second reading of the Bill. 
At the same time, he believed that his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for Ireland 
had given notice in another place of his 
intention to introduce a measure on this 
subject, and which measure he hoped to 
be able to perfect. However, as the prin- 
ciple was admitted, the only difference 
that could arise was, as to the particular 
mode of effecting the object in view, As 
the noble Lord said that he did not mean 
to bring the Bill forward, he would not 
object to its being read a second time. 

Bill read a second time. 

House adjourned. 


en re 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 17, 1845. 


Minutes.] Brits. Public. —1° Jewish Disabilities Re- 
moval. 

Reported.—Lands Clauses Consolidation ; Sugar Duties. 

5°: and passed :—Customs (Export Duties). 

Private.—1° Cornwall Railway; Waterford and Kilkenny 
Railway; Wolverhampton Waterworks ; Glasgow Bridges: 
Shaw’s Waterworks; Yoker Road; Dundalk and Ennis- 
killen Railway; Chelsea Improvement; Erewash Valley 
Railway ; Bristol Parochial Rates. 

2°. Blackburn and Preston Railway; Shelsley Road; 
Launceston and South Devon Railway; Newark and 
Sheffield Railway; Sheffield Water; Sheffield and ‘Lin- 
colnshire Junction Railway; North British Railway; 
South Devon Railway (‘Tavistock and other Branches)s 
Berks and Hants Railway; Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmar- 
nock, and Ayr Railway ; Clydesdale Junction Railway. 
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Reported.— Ellesmere and Chester, and Birmingham and 
Liverpool Junction Canals Union; Sparrow’s Herne 
Road; Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas; Birkenhead 
(Company’s) Docks. 

Preritions PRESENTED. By Captain Meynell, and Mr. 
Shaw, from several places in Ireland, for Encouragement 
to Church Education Society (Ireland).—By Mr. Kemble, 
from Southwark, for Better Observance of the Lord’s 
Day.—By Viscount Clive, from Kynnerley, and by Mr. 
Colvile, from Breadsall, against Increase of Grant to May- 
nooth.—By Mr. Cholmondeley, from Grand Jury of 
County of Montgomery, and by Viscount Clive, from 
Shrewsbury, and 3 other places, against Union of St. 
Asaph and Bangor.—By Mr. G. W. Hope, from Peace 
Society of Southampton, against Importation into Colo- 
nies of Hill Coolies. —By Mr. Antrobus, Sir John Chetwode, 
Sir Henry Halford, Mr. Kemble, Mr. W. Miles, Mr. 
Stafford O’Brien, Mr. C. Round, Lord Worsley, and Mr. 
W. Wynn, from an immense number of places, for Agti- 
cultural Relief from Taxation.—By Sir Howard Douglas, 
from Tanners of Liverpool, against any Reduction of 
Duty on Leather.—By Mr. Barclay, from Shipowners and 
others of Sunderland, and by Mr. Hume, from Montrose 
and Leith, for Reduction of Tolls and Dues on Light- 
houses.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from John Templer, of 
Lymington, against the Stamp Duties Assimilation Bill. 
—By Mr. P. Miles, from Sugar Refiners of Bristol, for 
Allowance of Duty on Stock in hand, and by Mr. Hogg, 
from Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
suggesting Alterations in Sugar Duties.—By Viscount 
Duncan, from Over and Reading, against the Window 
Duty.—By Mr. P. Miles, from Ropemakers of Bristol, 
in favour of the Duty on Yarn.—By Mr. Mackinnon, from 
Marylebone, for Inquiry into Anatomy Act.—By Mr. 
Duff, from Landowners, Bankers, and others, of Banff, 
against any Alteration of Law relating to Banking (Scot- 
Jand).—By Dr. Bowring, from Guardians of Bolton Union, 
for Alteration of Bastardy Bill.—By Colonel Rawdon, 
from Roman Catholies of Clonfecle, for Repeal of Cha- 
titable Donations and Bequests (Ireland) Act.—By Mr. 
Sergeant Murphy, from Cork, for Alteration of Law re- 
lating to Criminal Offenders.—By Mr. Smollett, from 
Factory Workers of Duntocher, for Reducing the Hours 
of Labour to 10 in Factories.—By Mr. Bright, from Wad- 
desdon, for Repeal of Game Laws.—By Mr. Kemble, 
from Southwark, for carrying into effect the Metropolitan 
Improvements.—By Lord Dalmeny, from Peace Society 
of Dunfermline, against Increase of Naval and Military 
Establishments.—By Mr. Martin Blake, from Guardians 
of Loughrea Union, for Relief from Payment of Loan 
for Building Workhouse—By Mr. Sergeant Murphy, 
from Nottingham, for Post Office Inquiry.—By Lord 
Ashley, Mr. Bright, Mr. Brotherton, Captain Duff, Sir 
Charles Lemon, Mr. Maule, Mr. W. Miles, Mr. Morris, 
Mr. Plumptre, Captain Plumridge, Mr. Sheppard, and 
Mr. Manners Sutton, from a great number of places 
for Diminishing the Number of Public Houses.—By 
Admiral Dundas, from Proprietors of Kennet and Avon 
Canal Navigation, for Regulating Charges by Railway.— 
By Mr. Gibson Craig, from Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
and by Mr. Lockhart, from Lanark, for Improving the 
Condition of Schoolmasters (Scotland).—By Lord Dal- 
meny, from Peace Society of Dunfermline, and by Mr. 
Dodd, from Maidstone, against Armed Interference of 
Slave Trade—By Mr, Hume, from Glasgow Snuff and 
Tobacco Manufacturers, complaining of Distress in To- 


bacco Trade. 








House met at 12 o’clock. 


Raitway Crausts ConsoLipaTion 
Bint.) Lord G. Somerset brought up the 
Report of the Railway Clauses Consoli- 
dation Bill. 

On the Question that it be received, 

Mr. Hawes drew attention to Clause 
17, which gave power to the Admiralty to 
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prohibit the execution of any works upon 
any shore of the sea, navigable river, &c. 
It seemed to him that this was an extraor- 
dinary power to give to the engineer of 
the Admiralty; and it was unfair, after a 
Bill had been fully discussed in private 
Committee, and a certain power given to 
such Committee, upon the evidence of 
eminent engineers, that the engineer to 
the Admiralty should, upon his sole re- 
sponsibility, put his veto upon the further 
progress of the works. To prevent such 
an anomaly, he proposed, that after the 
word ‘‘company,” the words ‘ unless 
authorised by the special act,” should be 
added. 

Mr. Fifzroy objected to the insertion 
of the words proposed. The power had 
long been vested in the Admiralty, and 
he cid not see any reason for doing away 
with it now. 

Mr. Henley said, it was a very stringent 
clause ; it gave the Admiralty the power 
of stopping works after they had actually 
commenced, and he thought it ought to 
be modified. 

Lord Marsham was of opinion that the 
clause was a very salutary one, as it made 
the companies aware that they must ob- 
tain the sanction of the Admiralty before 
they could attempt to interfere with any 
Admiralty works. It would be well if 
companies always received the sanction 
of the Admiralty prior to their bringing 
any Bill before Parliament, which would 
encroach upon navigable rivers, &c., 
which were exclusively under the ma- 
nagement of the Admiralty. 

Sir W. Clay supported the Amendment. 
He thought it was very unfair, after allow- 
ing a company to go to the expense of 
surveying and beginning their works, to 
permit the Admiralty to interfere and put 
a stop to their further progress. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that the subject of the 
encroachments which had been made on 
navigable rivers, harbours, and creeks, 
had been brought under the consideration 
of the House by the hon. Member for 
Montrose, and a Commission had been 
issued to investigate the subject of the 
encroachments complained of. If the 
clause were allowed to pass as it stood, 
no Railway Bill would be introduced 
where it was necessary, in executing the 
proposed line, to cross a river, creek, &c., 
without the parties interested having first 
obtained the formal assent of the Admi- 
ralty, This he thought was absolutely 
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necessary. ‘I'he introduction of the words 
proposed would entirely destroy the effect 
of the clause. He must therefore oppose 
their introduction. 

The House divided on the Question that 
the words be inserted :—Ayes 4; Noes 
37: Majority 33. 


List of the Ayes. 


Aldam, W. 

Henley, J. W. TELLERS. 
Lambton, H. Hawes, B. 
Sibthorp, Col. Clay, Sir W. 


List of the Nogs. 


Allix, J. P. Horsman, E. 
Arkwright, G. Kemble, H. 
Baring, rt. hn. W. B. Mahon, Visct. 
Boldero, H. G. Marsham, Visct, 
Bowles, Adm. Miles, W. 
Brotherton, J. Neville, R. 

Bruce, Lord E. Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Clerk, rt. hon. SirG. O’Brien, A. S. 
Clive, Visct. Plumptre, J. P. 
Dickinson, F, H. Rushbrooke, Col, 
Dodd, G, Smith, rt. bn. T. B.C. 
Egerton, W. T. Smollett, A. 
Entwisle, W. Somerset, Lord G. 
Fuller, A. E. Spooner, R. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes Trotter, J. 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. Wellesley, Lord C. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Greene, T. TELLERS. 
Grimston, Visct. Lennox, Lord A. 
Harris, hon. C. Fitzroy, hon. H. 


Clause agreed to. 


Sir W. Clay wished to draw the atten- 
tion of the noble Lord to Clause 18, which 
related to the interruption of the supply 
of gas and water by any railway company. 
He feared that at present the clause was 
too stringent, and would very materially 
interfere with the gas and water compa- 
nies, and that much to their detriment. 
There were deputations in attendance 
outside the House from several large gas 
and water companies, and he knew that 
they were exceedingly anxious upon this 
point. He would recommend that the 
noble Lord should permit those persons 
to suggest some alteration in this clause 
which might be sufficient for the purpose 
they had in view; and he had no doubt, 
if allowed, that they would be able to pro- 
pose such alterations as might be useful. 
It was quite true that they could put in 
special clauses in the special Bills; but it 
must be remembered that the projectors 
of every railway would be highly fortified 
in their position by being able to say, 
‘* Here is a Consolidation Bill, In it the 





Legislature gives every protection that 
they think necessary to every party, and 
why then should we attempt to introduce 
words into our Private Bill which the Le. 
gislature did not think necessary ?” 

Mr. Dodd suggested that provisions 
should be made for the full supply of gas 
and water wherever the natural channel 
of supply was interrupted by any railway, 

Mr. Kemble hoped that the noble Lord 
would attend to the suggestions which 
had been made by the hon. Gentlemen 
who had addressed the House upon this 
subject. He had received communica. 
tions from several gas and water companies, 
and he knew that they felt very strongly 
upon the matter. 

Lord G. Somerset certainly felt the dif 
ficulty with which he had to contend in 
the insertion of this clause. He had, 
however, no objection to the insertion of 
some such words as those recommended 
by the hon. Member for Maidstone (Mr. 
Dodd), but he should not like to go be- 
yond that. It would be desirable in these 
cases that special companies should take 
care of their special interests, and it must 
not be imagined that this Bill was at all 
meant to interfere with special rights, 

Consideration of the Amendment post- 
poned. 

Colonel Sibthorp opposed the 27th 
Clause, and proposed as an Amendment, 
that the distances of five hundred and 
two hundred yards on each side of the 
line given by the clause as land which 
might be taken by the railway companies, 
for temporary occupation, should be li- 
mited, in each case, to one hundred 
yards, 

The Amendment was not seconded, 
and the clause was agreed to. 

Mr. Hawes objected to Ciause 31, and 
proposed its omission. 

Lord G. Somerset saw the objection to 
the clause; and if the hon, Gentleman 
would propose some Amendment, with the 
object of confining its meaning, and not 
altogether destroy it, he would be happy, 
if possible, to introduce it on the third 
reading on Wednesday next. Perhaps it 
would be better to allow the clause to 
pass in its present form, and propose aa 
Amendment on the third reading. 

Clause, with that understanding, was 
agreed to. 

Report received. 

Bill to be read a third time. 
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Lanps’ Crauses ConsoLIDATION 
(ScorLAND) Brtz.] On the Motion of 
the Lord Advocate, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee upon the Lands’ 
Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) Bill. 

The whole of the clauses were agreed 
to without any opposition, and the House 
resumed. The Report to be received to- 
morrow. 

House adjourned, and resumed at five 
o'clock. 


Jewish Dyisanitiries RemMovaL 
But.] Sir R. H. Inglis wished to learn 
from his right hon. Friend on what day 
after Easter he intended to move the 
second reading of the Bill which came 
down from the other House that night, 
relating to the Jews ? 

Sir R. Peel could not exactly state on 
what day he should move the second 
reading of this Bill. He must take the 
Estimates on the earliest days after 
Easter; but after the recess, he would 
mention on an early day when he would 
proceed with this Bill. He would take 
care that his hon. Friend had due notice. 
He presumed his hon. Friend had no 
objection to the first reading of it. 

Sir R. H. Inglis had no hesitation in 
saying, that he must on principle object 
to the first reading of this Bill. He knew 
that it was usual, in regard to Bills brought 
from the other House, not to divide on 
the first readings. Within the last twenty 
years, he believed that there had been but 
three exceptions to this rule. Had the 
Bill originated in that House, he should 
have availed himself of the earliest oppor. 
tunity of opposing it; but as it came from 
the House of Lords, he should, in con- 
formity with the usual courtesy, allow the 
first reading to pass. 

Sir R. Peel moved that the Bill be 
tead a first time. 

Bill read a first time. 


Poor Law (Scortanp).] Lord Dal- 
meny said, that he rose to put a question 
tothe right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department, relative to the Poor Law in 
Scotland. No doubt it would be in the 
recollection of the House that, a short 
time ago, he asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he intended, during the pre- 
sent Session, to bring forward any measure 
or the alteration and amendment of the 
Scotch Poor Law. On that occasion, the 
night hon, Gentleman returned an answer 





couched in terms of great courtesy, but 
certainly not of a very definite character. 
He would, therefore, now repeat his ques- 
tion; and if it was the intention of the 
Government to do so, he wished to know 
at what period ? 

Sir James Graham replied that, not- 
withstanding the multitudinous nature of 
the business which had occupied the time 
of himself and his Colleagues since the 
commencement of the Session, he would 
assure the noble Lord that he had not 
overlooked the subject-matter of the noble 
Lord's question. With regard to the 
time, he must claim indulgence until after 
Easter. On the first day after the recess, 
he would state definitively the course 
which the Government intended to take. 


EMPLOYMENT oF CuiLpReN Brit.] 
Sir James Graham observed, that he saw 
that the second reading of a very impor- 
tant Bill stood for Wednesday next— 
namely, relative to the Employment of 
Children in calico printing works. Al- 
though it had been ordered to be printed 
some time ago, it was only placed in the 
hands of Members within the last three 
or four days. He considered this a very 
important matter, and it was desirable 
that Members should have ample time to 
make up their minds on the subject. He 
therefore thought that it would be desir- 
able to postpone it until after the recess. 

Lord Ashley observed, that he was most 
anxious for the passing of this Bill, not 
only for the satisfaction of his own feel- 
ings, but also because he knew that hopes 
had been excited out of doors on the sub- 
ject. He could not conceive that hon. 
Gentlemen had not made up their minds 
on the subject; but after what had been 
said, and as Wednesday next had been 
given up to the Government, he had no 
other course to pursue than to postpone it 
until the first Wednesday after the recess, 
namely, the 2nd of April. He must, 
however, add that he was astonished that 
the Government should, after having scru- 
tinized the principle, hesitate to limit the 
works now carried on for thirty-six con- 
secutive hours. 


Avction Dutizs]. Mr. Bright wished 
to put a question tothe Chancellor of the 
Exchequer relative to the Auction Duties. 
He had received a letter from Scotland 
on the subject of these duties. The writer 
of it informed him that it was common in 
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that part of the country to sell the farm-|net to propose a vote of thanks to that 
ing produce on the land by a species of | gallant officer for his distinguished ger. 
auction, and the custom had been not to} vices, and also whether it were intended 
charge duty, nor was the person who/to confer a pension or other reward on 
sold it obliged to take out an auctioneer’s | him ? 
certificate. He was told that the persons Sir R. Peel hoped that the hon, Mem. 
who were engaged in this employment | ber would not consider that the answer 
would be hardly able to take out licenses | which he was about to give manifested 
as auctioneers, and not all at the addi- | even the slightest mark of disrespect to 
tional rate which the right hon. Gentle- | the gallant officer in question, of whose 
man proposed. What he wanted to know | abilities and character it was impossible 
was, whether it were the intention of the | that he should not entertain the highest 
Government to forbid, for the future,| sense. He had often had occasion to 
farming produce to be sold by auction on | notice the high and distinguished services 
the land by persons who had not taken | of this gallant officer; but with respect to 
out auctioneers’ licenses? If such was | the course suggested by the hon. Member, 
its intention, he was informed that it| all he could say was, that it had not been 
would be found a case of extreme hard-| the usual course to vote the thanks of 
ship to many persons. that House for civil or diplomatic ser. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer re-| vices. He thought that public inconye- 
plied, that he must beg to decline enter- | nience might arise from adopting such a 
ing into details until he made his expla-| course. As for reward, Her Majesty had 
nation in introducing the general question. | already marked the sense she entertained 
of the distinguished services of Sir Henry 
FLoatinG Breakwaters.] Captain | Pottinger, by conferring on him a Baro. 
Pechell, seeing the gallant Admiral the} netcy and the Grand Cross of the Bath, 
First Nava] Lord of the Admiralty in his} Mr. Hume would, after the recess, bring 
place, was desirous of asking him a ques- | forward a Motion respecting the services 
tion respecting the floating breakwater | of that gallant officer. 
which had Leen placed off Shoreham, by 
Captain Taylor. He found, from pilots LANDLORD AND Tenant IRELAND] 
and fishermen, and other experienced | Mr. Bernal Osborne wished to ask the 
persons, that this admirable contrivance | right hon. Gentleman whether it was the 
had answered every purpose, and that! intention of the Government to found 
many vessels had taken shelter under its | any measure on the Report of the Landlord 
lee during the late gales. He wished to | and Tenant Commissioners? Considerable 
know from the gallant Admiral whether | anxiety was felt on the subject in Ireland, 
the Admiralty had received any report as| and especially in the county with which 
to this great work of art, and whether | he was connected. 
any one had been authorized by the Ad-{ Sir Robert Peel said, that the subject 
miralty to make such a report ? was under consideration, The evidence 
Sir G. Cockburn replied, that the officer | had not been in the possession of the Go- 
in command of the coast guard near the } vernmenta sufficient time toenable them to 
spot had been ordered to watch the case, | determine what measures to adopt. He 
but hitherto he had made no report. trusted that they would be enabled before 
long to lay some measure on the Table, 











Str Henry Porrincer.] Mr. Hume 
stated, that when the thanks of the House Tue Grinpinc Acr.] Mr. Walker 
were voted to the soldiers and officers of | observed that the Act for allowing the 
the Indian army for their services in| grinding Foreign corn in bond would ex- 
China, he had put a question to the right | pire on August the Ist. It was a matter 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern-| of great importance to many persons to 
ment as to whether it were his intention | know whether it were the intention of the 
to propose the thanks of the House to Sir | Government to renew it. : 
II. Pottinger; he was told that the ques-| Sir Robert Peel replied that it was in 
tion was premature. Now that there was | tended to renew it. 
peace with China, and all matters in dis- 
pute settled, he wished to ask whether it} Tue Cusroms Acts—TuE Tani] 
were the intention of the right hon, Baro-| The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
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moved the Order of the Day for the House , 


resolving itself into Committee on the 
Customs’ Duties Acts. 

Sir Walter James wished to ask his 
hon. Friend the Member for Semersetshire 
to be good enough to postpone the very 
important Notice that he had on the Paper 
for that evening, until after Easter. He 
begged to say that he made the request 
entirely on his responsibility, and at his 
own suggestion, and not having spoken 
one word to any Member of the Govern- 
ment on the subject. He certainly had 
asked the opinion of his hon. Friend the 
senior Member for the City of London. 
As there were four Members for London, 
it was rather difficult to distinguish them ; 
but he kad only mentioned the matter to 
his hon. Friend in consequence of the 
high character which he bore in that 
House. Of course he did not mean any- 
thing personal, but merely to allude to 
the excellence of the opinions of his hon. 
Friend on commercial subjects. His hon. 
Friend had assured him that if the setile- 
ment of the Tariff was postponed, it would 
prove most injurious to the commerce of 
the country, and would materially affect 
several branches of trade. After what 


fell from the right hon. Baronet the other 
night, he thought that nearly every one 
would be satisfied that the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Somersetshire could not 


have any immediate effect. If his hon. 
Friend wished to make a protest against 
the course pursued by the Government, he 
could do so equally well afier Easter as at 
the present moment, although he (Sir W. 
James) would not say that he thought any 
such proceeding either prudent or politic ; 
for 99 out of every 100 men who possessed 
common sense, must see that it could 
make no difference to the county Members 
whether they brought forward their Mo- 
tion before or after Easter. Under these 
circumstances, he put the question to his 
hoo. Friend in the most amicable spirit. 
He respected his hon. Friend’s character 
and station as a county Member; but he 
thought if he brought forward his Motion 
at the present time, the country would be 
of opinion that on his hon. Friend and 
those who supported him alone rested the 
onus of delaying this important measure, 
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and thus clogging the course of trade for 

atime, and so causing considerable na- | 

tional inconvenience. 
Mr, Masterman observed that as he was , 

the old Gentleman to whom allusion had | 
VOL. LXXVIII. Flore 
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been made, he had no hesitation in rising 
to confirm the statement of his hon, 
Friend, that the delay which would arise 
in the progress of this measure, from pro- 
ceeding with the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Somerset at that moment, would 
be attended with great inconvenience to 
the commerce of the country. He, there- 
fore, would join in pressing his hon. 
Friend not to proceed with his Motion on 
that occasion. 

Mr. Miles said, that in answer to the 
request made by his hon. Friends, he must 
observe that he hoped and trusted that the 
House would give him credit for always 
being anxious not to interfere with the 
progress of public business. He had con- 
sidered it to be his duty not to pursue a 
course calculated to clog or embarrass the 
Government; but in that House at present 
it might be supposed that the agricultural 
interest never had an existence, and that 
there was nothing to be regarded but the 
mercantile and commercial interests. If 
he assented to the proposition of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hull, he should be 
throwing away the interests of agriculture, 
and should be claiming that from the Go- 
vernment which, after the disposal of the 
Tariff, could not possibly be conceded. 


New Zeavanp.] Mr. C. Buller wished 
to ask a question of the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, and to say a few words 
on a point personal to himself. He wished 
to ask the hon. Member whether heintended 
to-morrow to bring forward the Motion of 
which he had given notice, for Papers re- 
specting New Zealand, and thea make a 
statement as to the conduct of Lord Stan- 
ley, in connexion with the New Zealand 
Company? He believed that it was in- 
tended that such statement should be of a 
limited character, and be confined to one 
specific matter. He thought it very hard 
that the hon. Gentleman opposite should 
attempt to represent him as converting 
this important public question into a mere 
personal matter, into an opportunity for 
unfairly aiming a side blow at the Colonial 
Minister. The Notice stood—to move for 
“ Copies of all Correspondence between the 
Colonial Office and the Governor of the 
Falkland Islands, respecting the issue of 
inconvertible Paper Money ;” and to this 
he had added—* Copies of any Instructions 


‘to the Governors of New Zealand, the 


Falkland Islands, or any other Colony, au- 
thorising the contraction of Debts, and the 
21 
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in price which had taken place by the re. 
duction of the duties on imports? But he 
would ask, in return, did not the agricul. 
tural interests contribute to the Property 
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issue of ineonvertible paper.” He had no) 
sort of intention of drawing the House | 
from the subject of the Falkland Islands; | 
and if the hon. Under Secretary thought | 
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there was any danger of this, he was per- 
fectly ready to omit the words “ of New 
Zealand,” and leave the Motion generally, 
“the Falkland Islands, or any other 
Colony.” 

Mr. Hope had had no intention of im- 
puting personal motives or unfairness of 
proceeding to the hon. Gentleman. With 
reference to the explanation desired, it 
was his anxious wish to make it as early as 
possible, and, therefore, ifthe Window Duty 
debate was over in good time, he would 
make that explanation on the next day. 


AcricutturaL Inrerest.] Order of 
the Day for the House to go into Com- 
mittee on the Customs’ Acts. Read. 

On the Question that Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair, 

Mr. IV. Miles rose, pursuant to notice, 
to move, as an Amendment— 

“That it is the opinion of this House, that 
in the application of surplus Revenue towards 
relieving the burthens of the country, by reduc- 
tion or remission of taxation, due regard 
should be had to the necessity of affording 
relief to the Agricultural Interest,” 

The hon. Member commenced by saying, 
that the condition of the agricultural in- 
terest and the state of the country now 
and in 1836, when the Duke of Bucking- 
ham moved his Resolutions on the subject 
of the malt duty, were far different. 
There was now an estimated surplus of 
revenue of 3,400,000/.; but it required 
no great financial acuteness to perceive 
that that surplus still required the Income 
Tax to maintain it. In the appropriation 
of that surplus, the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government had given 
a helping hand to the manufacturing and 
commercial interests, and had out of that 
surplus voted 1,300,000/. as a deduction 
from the Sugar Duties. It was his inten- 
tion to ask the House, before they con- 
sented to any further reduction or remis- 
sion of taxation, to consider the state of 
the agricultural interests, and to see if 
some small benefit should not be conferred 
on them. But it would be said, as he had 
often heard it said since the present Budget 
was brought forward,—will not the agri- 
cultural interest be benefited, as well as 
the other consumers, by the cheapening of 
those articles of convenience, or perhaps of 
luxury, caused by that general declension 





Tax, which the Ministers, in followin 

out their large financial scheme, had im. 
posed upon the country for the next three 
years? The owners and occupiers of land 
contributed a considerable portion of that 
sum, and therefore it was right and proper 
that, in one way or another, they should 
be benefited. Let him refer for an instant 
to the classes into which the inhabitants 
of this country were usually divided—the 
manufacturing, the commercial, and the 
agricultural. Had not everything been 
done to benefit the two former, while 
nothing at all had been done for the lat. 
ter? True, the Government had stated 
that in the plan of remitting taxation, the 
object had been to benefit the consumer, 
and that the only direct tax which pressed 
exclusively upon the agriculturist was the 
malt tax, which, from the state of the 
Revenue, it was impossible to touch. In 
that opinion he cordially concurred ; end, 
notwithstanding all the clamour that had 
been raised upon the subject, he never 
would ask any Administration to remit a 
tax which, from diminishing the annual 
revenue of the country, would either lead 
to fresh taxation, or else would place the 
finances of the country in 2 position which 
ought always to be avoided in times of 
peace, where the revenue did not exceed 
the expenditure. This he trusted the 
present Government would always endea- 
vour to avoid, as it was only in avoiding it 
that the true safety of the nation rested. 
But—to advert again to the different in- 
terests in this country—he would ask, was 
not the manufacturing interest provided 
for, and the commercial interest provided 
for, while nothing whatever had been done 
for the agricultural interest? Though he 
would not ask the Government to remit 
that direct taxation which pressed upon 
the agricultural interest, yet there were 
other modes in which they might assist 
agriculture, by taking upon the general 
administration of the country some of those 
burdens which now fell upon the land, It 
had been said that the distress in the coun- 
try was partial, and that it was confined to 
certain districts of the country, where; 
from the dryness of the season, the crops 
had been deficient. For himself, he must 
own that, generally speaking, there was4 
deficiency in the southern parts of the 
country; and he must further admit thet 
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no Ministry could control the atmospheric 
influences, or regulate their effects on the 

uce of the soil. [‘‘ Hear, hear,” from 
the Opposition benches.| He did not know 
to what that cheer alluded. Such were 
his opinions, whether right or wrong ; and 
he believed they would be assented to by 
the whole world. But he would maintain 
that the distress was not local, but general ; 
and that it pressed upon the country even 
in seasons of general prosperity, though it 
was more this year by reason of the dry- 
ness of the season having had an injurious 
effect upon all the crops except wheat. 
And there was a singular occurrence which 
had taken place this year, which it would 
be well to notice to the House—namely, 
that when oats, hay, and barley were defi- 
cient, the price of meat usually got up ; so 
that the deficiency of the crops was made 
up by the sale of cattle. But this was not 
now the case ; and though the farmer was 
now purchasing provender at a high rate, 
yet, as he should be able to prove before he 
sat down, neither at Smithfield, Leaden- 
hall, nor Newgate markets, nor in any of 
the country markets, had the price of meat 
risen. He could understand why the prices 
of indifferent qualities of meat had not 
tiven, because of the quantities of meat 
that were now necessarily thrown upon 
the market. But he could only conceive 
one reason why the highly-fed animal, on 
whose rearing much trouble and expense 
had been spent, should not fetch a higher 
price now than in 1842. Having to assign 
a reason for this extraordinary circum- 
stance, he could only attribute it to legis- 
lative movements, or to those extraneous 
forces recently brought to act on our 
markets, which before had no existence. 
Measures had been passed since the meet- 
ing of the present Parliament which had 
placed the agricultural interest in a posi- 
tion where good prices in good year 
would not compensate them for a deficient 
harvest. Such were the complaints made 
by the farmers at the present time; and it 
would be necessary for him to prove, as far 
as he could, their case in this respect. It 
Was necessary that he should look, in the 
first instance, to the duties imposed on the 
importation of corn in 1842, and to the 
prices of that period, and then that he 
should compare them with those years as 
nearly as possible similar in the average price 
under the law of 1828 ; and he would endea- 
vour to show that under the price of 50s. 
the English farmer had not, as he thought 
the farmer should have, perfect control of 
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the English market ; but that large quan- 
tities of Foreign and Colonial corn en- 
tered the market when wheat was under 
50s. at a price which rendered the situa- 
tion of the farmers, particularly the small 
farmers, very distressing. And as they 
had heard much of capital being applied to 
farms lately, he would ask whether they 
wished to destroy three-fourths of the 
English farmers? for the great body of 
these men had not much capital. They 
looked to their own energy and industry to 
carry them through ; and they looked to a 
fair remunerating price, not only to enable 
them to pay their rent, but to put a small 
profit into their pockets. Now, let the 
House look at the quantity of grain which 
had been imported, and the prices of wheat 
during the thirty-two months that the 
present law had been in operation. There 
had been imported during the whole period 
4,778,669 quarters of wheat, and of flour 
1,237,198 ewt., being upwards of 5,000,000 
quarters of wheat in 1842, and upwards of 
1,000,000 in each of the two following 
years. He also found that in 1842 the 
average price of wheat had been 55s. 10d., 
in 1843 50s. 1d., and 1844 51s. 3d., the 
average over the whole thirty-two months 
being 52s.43d. Now, he would refer to 
those years which were most similar in 
price to the three last, but while under the 
law of 1828. For that purpose he took 
the years 1832, 1836, and 1837, and he 
found that during these thirty-six months, 
under the operation of the Act in 1828, 
there had only been 640,824 quarters of 
wheat imported ; while, in the thirty-two 
months which had passed since the Act of 
1842 there had been imported no less than 
4,778,669 quarters of wheat, and 1,237,193 
ewt. of flour; so that there had actually 
been seven or eight times more imported in 
the latter years than in the former, though 
the prices had been rather higher in the 
former years. This showed that Foreign 
corn had come in to the direct detriment 
of the farmer. It had been stated up toa 
late period, and by a very high authority, 
that Foreign barley would only come into 
this country for the purposes of grinding ; 
and that from the delicacy of its grain and its 
liability to heat, it would never be used for 
malting purposes. But it was now cer- 
tain that 1,550,000 quarters of Foreign 
barley had been imported; and he had 
lately seen as capital a sample of malt as 
need be leoked upon made from Italian 
barley; while his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire had lately placed 
212 
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in his hands two samples of malt, one made 
from Danish barley, the price being 31s., 
and the other being from British barley at 
the price of 35s. 6d. ; and he would venture 
to say that the Danish barley was worth 
8s. or 10s. more than the British. As he 
saw the right hon. Baronet in his plave, he 
would merely refer to what had been stated 
to the right hon. Baronet by a member of 
a deputation that had lately waited upon 
the right hon. Gentleman, to the effect 
that that Gentleman had lately attended 
Reading market for six days together, 
which was known to be a good market for 
malting barley, and no offer had been made 
to him to buy ; and when he asked some of 
his old customers the reason, their answer 
was, ‘“ Come and look at our granaries, they 
are quite full of Foreign barley, for which 
we have paid 30s.” It was necessary now 
to refer to the nature of the harvests for 
the last few years. That of 1842 was 
above an average ; the harvest of 1843 was 
deficient, though the straw was remarka- 
bly good, yet the meal was deficient. In 
1844, the harvest was above an average, 
for though he knew it had been stated to 
be only an average, yet not wishing to foist 
on the House inaccurate statements, he 
would state nothing but what he believed 
to be true. Now, taking the months from 
October to June, when the farmer was 
able to send his wheat to market, he 
wished the House to see that even when 
wheat was under the average price of 50s. 
there had been a constant and undisturbed 
flow of Colonial and Foreign wheat into 
the home market, which acted as an incu- 
bus upon the price to the English farmer. 
They were told that these importations 
were had speculations; that a number of 
the importers were ruined ; but that was 
but poor consolation to the British agricul- 
turist after the corn was brought into com- 
petition with his. In the year 1842, 
which appeared to be a good harvest, there 
were 2,241,230 quarters of Foreign and 
Colonial corn imported into the country. 
What was the consequence? In the 
month of October, the first month in which 
the British farmer brought his produce to 
market, the average price was 49s. 1ld., 
and the importation nearly 6,000 quarters. 
In November, the average was 49s. ld., 
and 5,000 quarters were imported. In 
December, the average was 47s. ld., and 
4,700 quarters were imported. In Janu- 
arv. 1843, the average was 47s. ld., and 
6.000 quarters were imported. In Fe- 
bruary, the average was 47s. 5d., and 
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6,000 quarters were imported. In March 
the average was 49s. 7d., and nearly 7,000 
quarters were imported. In April the 
average was 46s. 2d., upwards of 9,009 
quarters were imported. In May, the 
average was 46s. 10d., and11,000 quarters 
were imported. In June, the average was 
48s. 8d., and 9,600 quarters were imported, 
So he found that the highest price obtained 
was in November, when the average was 
49s, ld. ; and that the lowest was in April, 
when the average was 46s. 2d. ; so that 
the fluctuation during that period was 3s,, 
while during the same period 72,000 quar. 
ters of Foreign and Colonial corn had 
been gradually but constantly admitted to 
the British market, interfering, and that 
very materially, with the prices of the 
British farmer, and keeping them low. He 
would now pass on to the harvest of 1843, 
which the House would recollect he had 
stated as deficient. The amount of that 
deficiency he knew had been variously 
stated; but he would take the lowest at 
which he had heard it stated—a deficiency 
of one-fourth. Now, to compensate the 
farmer, that which he sold in the early 
part of 1843 at 48s., should, in the latter 
part of 1843 and the early part of 
1844, have brought at least 60s. But had 
that been the case? Had there been any 
such rise in price as that? If it could be 
shown that there had been such a rise, he 
would at once admit that his argument was 
atanend. But if it could not be shown, 
as he well knew it could not, then he 
thought he had a good reason to press his 
argument upon the House, and to show 
what was the former state of English far- 
mers, and to insist that they should be 
replaced, as far as possible, in that condi- 
tion. You—the men of the League—have 
taught the farmers to read, to use their in- 
tellects, to look into returns, to argue from 
eflects to their causes, and to know the 
consequences of the laws that have been 
passed. He would now refer to the har- 
vest of 1843. He found that in September, 
as usual, there was a large importation of 
Foreign and Colonial corn. In October, the 
average price was 50s. 5d., the importation 
15,766 quarters. In November, the aver- 
age was 51s. 7d., the importation 28,904. 
In December, the average was 50s. 7dy 
the importation 39,394. In January, 
1844, the average was 51s. 9d., the im 
portation 8,855. In February, the avers 
age was 53s. 5d., the importation 2,725. 
In March, the average was 56s. 3d., the 
importation 3,472. In April, the average 
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was 55s. 4d., the importation 83,495. In 
May, the average was 55s. 6d., the impor- 
tation 63,988. Then there continued a 
gradual increase in the importation, whilst 


the averages steadily decreased till July, | 


when it was notorious that a good harvest 
was apparent. He found that in that 
month, the average being 54s. 4d., the 
importation was 427,623. This led toa 


steady declension in price till October, | 


when the average was 46s. 2d., and the 
importation was 32,172 quarters. In No- 
vember, the average was 45s. 1ld., and 
the importation was 27,899 quarters ; and 


in December, the average was 45s. 3d., | 
while the importation was 23,405. Now, | 
he would ask, whether this immense quan- | 
tity of Foreign corn, coming into the mar- | 
ket tocompete with the English farmer, ' 


was not a matter of which the farmer had 


aright to complain? He would now take | 


the liberty of adverting to another matter ; 
but, before doing so, he begged to state 
that he wished that there were some de- 


partment of the Government which had _ 


the interests of agriculture under its pecu- 
liar care, from which they might obtain 
accurate statistical information ; and if he 
might hint a suggestion, he would say, 
that he did not wish for a Bourd of 
Agriculture, but that some of the exist- 
ing departments of Government. should 
devote its attention to the question; so 
that Parliament need not look to the con- 
flicting statements of Gentlemen opposed 
toeach other in their objects, but might 
obtain ready access to accurate statistical 
information, which would be beneficial not 
only to agriculturists but also to the Go- 
vernment. He had in his eve a noble 
Friend of his, who, if such a thing were 
to be done, would take up the subject and 
carry it out as well as any other Member 
he knew—he meant the noble Lord at the 
head of the Woods and Forests. But, in 
default of information obtained from this 
source, he had, at great personal trouble 
and expense, obtained returns of the prices 
at Smithfield, Leadenhall, and Newgate 
markets, for every year since 1840, He 
would not trouble the House with all the 
details; they were very curious; and if 
any. Member wished to see them, they 
Were at his service. He wished to refer to 
these prices, because the House would recol- 
leet that in discussing the effects of the 
Tariff, it had been invariably stated that 

low prices were caused by panic—that 
the feeling of alarm would svon die away, 
and that the farmer had nothing to fear. 
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But if he could show that ever since that 
period the prices both of live and dead 
stock had gradually sank, the House could 
come to no other conclusion than this— 
that the panic was not the sole cause of the 
reduction in price. The average price of 
stock in Smithfield market was, in 1840— 
beef, 3s. 113d.; mutton, 4s. 53d. In 
1841— beef, 4s. ld.; mutton, 4s. 7d. In 
1842, being the year in which the Tariff 
was passed, beef was 3s. 10}d.; mutton, 
4s. lid. In 1843—beef, 3s. 7d.; mut- 
ton, 3s. 83d. In 1844—beef, 3s. 7d.; 
mutton, 3s. 93d. So that in the last two 
years, after the Tariff was passed, beef had 
not been a farthing more than 3s. 7d. per 
stone of 8lbs ; and mutton had been, in the 
one year, 3s. 82d., and in the other, 3s. 94d., 
being only a halfpenny of difference be- 
tween them. But the decline in the price 
of dead stock was most extraordinary. He 
had obtained returns of their prices, and 
he could rely upon their perfect accuracy. 
All the meats in these returns had been 
classified, and it was, therefore, necessary 
that he should state the prices of the dif- 
ferent classes to the House. The hon. 
Member read the following table of the 
average prices of meat :— 
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| Prime small calves. 


Prime Scots........ 
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So that, taking the prices of 1841, and 
comparing them with those of 1844, he 
found the difference to be as follows :— 
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Price of 1844 compared with 1841. 


Per stone. 
1s. 84d. 


Per stone. 
LARD novus 


Calves. 
13 
13 


Large hogs. 1 
Porkers .. 1 


13 
ty) 





They found the difference as to lamb at 
ls. 8d. per stone, as to large hogs 1s., and 
second class at ls 2d. So, that it was 
seen at once that something was acting on 
the markets. In his (Mr. Miles’s) opinion, 
the first of these causes was the Corn Law 
of 1842—the next, the importation of 
cattle from abroad, which, though small 
hitherto, in comparison with what had 
been anticipated, had increased, did in- 
crease, and would increase every year. At 
first, the foreign cattle sent over to this 
country were not suited to the English 
market; but the foreign breeder was daily 
bringing them to that point, and now no 
animals were imported except in prime 
condition. He would next shortly refer 
to those Acts of Parliament which, as the 
farmers averred, were the great cause of 
their present distress. The first was the 
Act regulating the admission of Foreign 
corn to the English market—the Act of 
1842. Had he, and those who acted along 
with him, then been aware that this Act 
was to be so soon followed up by the 
Tariff and the Canada Corn Bill, an 
opposition would have been raised to it by 
hon. Members fresh from their constituents, 
which he was satisfied no Minister could 
withstand, and which would have issued 
in better terms for the agriculturists. 
The right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government, however, with that tact 
which was so peculiar to him, made no re- 
ference to the Tariff until he had passed 
the Corn Bill, and consequently the agri- 
culturists could not act on the defensive. 
He had supported the Corn Law of 1842, 
because he believed that by its means a 
better system of averages would be intro- 
duced for the regulation of the duty; and 
also because he felt satisfied that no Foreign 
corn could come into competition with 
English produce, while there was a duty 
of 20s. at the price of 50s. But how was 
that Act passed, and what took place during 
its progress through the House? So de- 
lighted was the rigbt hon. Baronet with 
the sliding scale which he had supported 
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so manfully while he was in opposition, 
that his first act, on coming into power, 
was to place Colonial corn under its opera. 
tion—to subject it to that scale, althon 
it had always been at a fixed duty pre. 
viously. Then followed the Tariff, by 
which the duty was altogether removed 
from the importation of some of the most 
important articles of agricultural produce; 
and the first of those articles, cattle, was 
subjected to too small a duty—a duty also 
manifestly unjust, inasmuch as the highest 
conditioned animal was taxed only at the 
same rate as the lowest. He (Mr. Miles) 
had, it would be in the recollection of the 
House, taken a division on that branch of 
the Tariff; and every thing that had oc. 
curred since the passing of the Act proved 
to him the propriety of the course he had 
adopted on that occasion. Of the Canada 
Corn Bill, which immediately followed, 
he should only say—and the hon. Member 
for Bath bore him out in his statements in 
the speech which he made in the discussion 
of the measure—he should only say that, 
considering the immense length of the 
boundary line between Canada and the 
United States, and the difficulty, the im- 
possibility, of watching its whole extent, 
that Bili was nothing more nor less, in 
fact, than an Act for the introduction of 
American corn to this county free of duty. 
And although hon. Gentlemen might point 
out that the quantity of corn that had as 
yet come in under it was small—only 
227,000 quarters last year, if he remem- 
bered rightly—yet if they would only take 
the trouble to look at the annual returns 
of prices in the United States, they would 
see there enough to satisfy them that when 
prices became a little lower—and they were 
going down every day—America would be 
enabled to introduce as much corn as she 
chose into Canada, whence, having been 
ground by Americans, who had all the 
mills of that Colony in their hands, and 
converted into flour, the finest quality 
could be imported into this country at 
prices which it would be impossible for 
the British agriculturalist to contend with. 
It was to these measures of the Govern- 
ment that the farmers all through the 
country attributed their present distress m 
chief part. But there were other causes 
which they alleged contributed to it also; 
and these he should shortly refer to. 
farmers complained of the poor rates, 
particularly of the county rate, as most 
oppressive. They complained that both 
pressed peculiarly on them; and that they 
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were taxed unequally for the benefit of the 
rest of the community. He had presented 
a petition from some of them, in which a 
very bold demand was made—namely, that 
the proceeds of the Income Tax should be 
taken, and, the country being converted 
into one great Union, applied to the relief 
of the paupers. He could not hold with 
the prayer of that petition; but he had 
abundant evidence to prove the heavy 

ure of the poor rate upon the agricul- 
tural portion of the population. In the 
evidence taken before a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords on Agriculture, in 
1836, Mr. Ewan David stated,— 


“} know a manufacturing establishment 
where 600 persons are employed, aud a capital 
of at least 120,000/,, and the whole amount 
paid by this in poor rates, road rates, county 
rates, and land tax is only 904. per annum— 
not 18. 6d. per cent. ; while, on my present oc- 
cupation of 730 acres, the average number of 
inen employed is about twenty-five, and re- 
quiring a capital very little exceeding 4,000/., 
my poor rate, road rate, county rate, and land 
tax is 185/., or rather more than 4/. 10s. per 
cent. on the capital employed, or sixty times 
as much as that establishment pays.” 


He had scarcely occasion to say anything 
more to show the peculiar pressure of the 
poor rate upon agriculture ; but never- 
theless, he should, with the permission of 
the House, read an extract from the speech 
of Mr. Ensor, of Melburne Court, in the 
county which he represented, one of the 
largest glove manufacturers in the West of 
England, on his becoming a member of the 
Agricultural Protection Society. He was 
proud to say that this gentleman—than 
whom there was no more sensible or ho- 
nourable man—had joined that Society be- 
cause he believed, and what was more, 
openly and honestly avowed, that agricul. 
ture required protection because of the 
peculiar heavy burdens which it had to 
bear in the disposition of local and general 
taxation. On that occasion Mr. Ensor 
said,—— 

“As a manufacturer, he found that when it 
was well with agriculture he was getting a 
good price for his goods, The aristocracy and 
the gentry of the land were not the men who 
hoarded up money in the funds—they spent 
it, and thus spread abroad their incomes over 
the whole community, doing thereby a public 
benefit, by supporting trade, for, to use a 
known phrase, money, like manure, is worth 
Nothing till spread abroad; trade created a 
demand for agricultural commodities, and thus 
they went hand in hand, both interests flourishing 
together, As a manufacturer, he had no sym- 
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pathy whatever for the men who cried ‘ away 
with all protection.’ The great cotton lords, 
who could beat all the world in their manu- 
factures, might say with very great disinter- 
estedness, ‘we are for free-trade—we want 
no protection—let us have all things free.’ 
But how were other manufacturers to exist 
over whom the foreign manufacturers pos- 
sessed so many local advantages, that to ad- 
mit them free would be to annihilate the 
home trade? If the cotton lords did not 
want protection, it did not follow that the silk 
manufacturer, the ribbon manufacturer, and 
the glover wanted no protection. Whilst pos- 
sessing those advantages over other portions 
of the community, they might very reasonably 
be advocates of free trade; but it did not follow 
that other manufactures over which other coun- 
tries had an advantage, should not have pro- 
tection, when it was apparent to all that free 
trade to them would be annihilation. Now, 
if a portion of the manufacturing interest re- 
quired protection, bow much more did the 
agricultural interest; and he would fearlessly 
add, how much more did it deserve it. Pe- 
culiar burdens were imposed on land. The 
landed interest had to support the poor, and 
therefore, he said that the agricultural interest 
not merely required, but deserved protection, 
On what was the manufacturer to fall back 
when trade failed? Why, surely on the land 
which gave him birth ; and if trade did not 
support him, the land must. He employed a 
large number of individuals, and sometimes he 
had seen the head of a family taken off, and 
the wife and children thrown on the world, 
And what supported them? The poor rate. 
And who paid the poor rate? The farmer. 
The extent of his own trade was considerable 
(he hoped they would excuse his speaking 
personally) ; he paid in wages almost 10,000/, 
a year, but what did he pay to the poor raie? 
He thought it was about 3/. or 4/. a quarter, 
whilst many of the farmers paid, he believed, 
30/. or 40/. a quarter. He did not know 
what, but he knew that he paid a very small 
proportion ; therefore, on that ground, agri- 
culture required protection, because in other 
countries there were not the same burdens im- 
posed upon the land as in England ; and agri- 
culture deserved it, because it supported and 
provided for the poor of the country.” 


Such were the sentiments, such the 
expressions, he (Mr. Miles) was proud 
to say, of a manufacturer. The farmers, 
as he had stated, complained of the 
heavy pressure of the poor rates in 
general; and they urged that, heavy as 
they seemed, hon. and right hon. Mem- 
bers of that House could not judge of their 
severity by the returns even of the poor 
rates, because they acted indirectly upon 
agricultureas wellas directly. For instance, 
the cost of maintaining an able-bodied pau- 
per, with his wife and family in the work« 
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house, was on the average 16s. a week ; the 
farmers consequently came to a resolution 
to employ the surplus labourers in their 
respective districts at a rate not remune- 
rative for these labourers, but enough to 
keep them from being burdensome to the 
Union. That, of course, had the effect of 
bringing down the price of labour; and 
an injury of the gravest nature was in- 
flicted on those who were the least able to 
bear it. He had supported the Poor Law 
because he had believed, amongst other 
things, that it would raise the rate of 
wages; but he had it now, on the autho- 
rity of the farmers themselves, that it had 
reduced them all over the country. The 
farmers, according to their own statement, 
found it more profitable and far better to 
employ able-bodied labourers at 10s. per 
week, than to send them to the Union 
workhouse, where the cost for maintain- 
ing them and their families would be on 
the round 16s. a week. And so wages 
were reduced, and agriculture still further 
depressed, as he had just stated. The 


farmers next complained of the county 
police rate ; but as they had to thank 
their magistrates for that, he should not 
press it as a peculiar grievance on the at- 


tention of the House. He could not, 
however, help observing that it was the 
greatest nuisance he could fancy to a 
tenant farmer, who, living in a remote 
spot, never, perhaps, saw the face of a 
policeman for three months, to be obliged 
to contribute his quota towards the sup- 
port of a body for watching and protect- 
ing the peop!e and property in the towns 
of the county in which he resided. A large 
sum was, nevertheless, taken out of the 
pocket of the farmer for the purpose of 
supporting the county constabulary—in 
some counties in the most extraordinary 
manner. If he recollected rightly, that 
which, in 1836, amounted only to 16,000/. 
a year, in 1844 had reached to 34,0001. 
The farmers then complained of the rent 
charge— that is, of the amount; and 
they alleged that the average price which 
existed when the measure commuting it 
passed, was higher than it was at pre- 
sent. Their complaint was, that they paid 
rent charge on an average of 56s., whereas 
the average which they obtained was | 
only 48s. the quarter. Ue had stated 
the case of the farmers, he trusted, tempe- 
rately and fairly ; and he hoped that he 
had rendered their condition intelligible 
to the House. He had endeavoured, and | 
he trusted not unsuccessfully, to show by | 
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returns the condition in which they stood, 
and to make the case plain to those hon, 
Members who heard him. He hoped that 
he had proved that not only a partial but 
a general distress existed in agriculture ; 
and that it dated from, and was mainly 
caused by, the acts of the Administration 
to which he had adverted. Having done 
this, he would, with the permission of the 
House, venture most humbly to offer a few 
recommendations to assuage that distress, 
and suggest for their adoption some re. 
medies for the state in which agriculture 
was unhappily placed. The first of these 
recommendations would cost the country 
nothing, if it were adopted by the Legis. 
lature, and would interfere with no ex- 
isting interest. He would therefore sug- 
gest that malt should be permitted to be 
made for the purpose of feeding cattle. It 
was, from the saccharine nature of the 
grain and its fattening qualities, one of the 
best descriptions of food that could be used 
for the purpose ; and while it would thus 
give the farmer an additional power to 
compete with the foreign breeders, it 
would cost the Revenue absolutely nothing 
if properly arranged. That branch, of the 
subject, however, he should not dwell on, 
as his hon. Friend the Member for North- 
amptonshire had a Motion 6a the subject, 
but leave it to the future judgment of the 
House. He should likewise suggest, when 
he saw hon. and right hon. Gentlemen ex- 
patiating on the state of the agricultural 
poor before their respective constituencies, 
that they should, if they really wished to 
confer a benefit on them, give their atten- 
tion and their support to two measures 
which had been introduced to the notice 
of the Legislature—the one, the general 
Inclosure Bill of his noble Friend the 
Member for Lincoln ; the other, the ge- 
neral Drainage Bill of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Berkshire. If these measures 
were carried into execution, he believed 
that they would afford as much practical 
relief to the English agricultural labourer 
as anything short of a healthy system of 
emigration. The population of the country 
was annually, nay, daily, increasing ; but 


once new channels for their industry were 


thrown open—once the cost of passing Pri- 
vate Bills for enclosures and draining was 


| put an end to, and a general law passed 


on the subject—there was every reason to 


hope that abundant food and employment 


would be found for all, That was, how- 
ever, a hopeless case, unless the Govern 
ment took it in hand, and carried it 
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through Parliament. He would next come | 


to a question on which he hoped the House 
would concur with him, for it was in vain 
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ble, and requiring, therefore, in the opinion of 


Interest. 


| your Committee, the early and deliberate at- 


| tention of the Legislature.” 


toexpect that the Government would lend | 


him any assistance in respect to it. 
noble Friend the Member for Lincoln, his 


His | 


hon. Friend the Member for Berkshire, | 
and himself, had waited on the right hon. | 
Gentleman on the subject of the project | 


which he proposed to submit to the House ; 


and although they were cordially received, | 


and sufficient time was taken to consider 


their proposition, the right hon. Gentle. | 


man had given it a decided negative. He 


hoped, however, the House would sanction 
some small reduction, especially as he had | 


good reason to suppose that such a reduc- 
tion had been thought of at a former pe- 


riod by the right hon. Gentleman, with a | 
It would be in the | 


view to giving relief. 
recollection of the House that in the year 
18384 a Select Committee of the House 
was appointed on the subject of county 
rates. That Committee consisted of forty- 
eight Members, among whom was the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
yernment, and the noble Lord the Member 
for London ; and it divided itself into four 
Sub-Committees, to correspond with the 
different heads of county expenditure. 


Four subsidiary Reports were made by 
these Sub-Committees, as well as the Re- 
port which was made by the Committee 


at large. He would take the Report of 
that Sub-Committee over which the right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary presided 
—namely, that on criminal prosecutions. 
Of that Committee the right hon. Baronet 
was a member, and his right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary, as he had stated, was 
chairman. The Report of that Committee 
referred to the Report of the Committee 
on Agricultural Distress in 1833, which 
said,— 

“The whole subject of the county rate is 
particularly worthy of a separate consideration. 
The improved arrangement of the gaols, ad- 
mitting of the classification and separation of 
criminals ; the payment of the cost of prose- 
cutions, both at the Assizes and Quarter Ses- 
sions, not only of felonies, but of misdemean- 
ors, whereby the want of a public prosecutor 
in England is now supplied ; the vast expen- 
diture on bridges for the improvement of the 
great inland lines of communication, an object 
of national importance—all these are growing 
charges imposed by law, levied by county 
rate, and borne principally by land, anomalous 
from the circumstance that purposes of gene- 
ral utility are thus defrayed by local taxation, 
subject to abuse, because placed under the 
Control of authorities not personally responsi- 





The Committee of 1834, after thus quot- 
ing the Report of the Committee of the 
former year with respect to county rates, 
and in order to show their pressure on 
the farmer, went on to describe the pro- 
portions of county rate borne by the dif- 
ferent classes in 1833. It appeared, that to 
the 25th of March, 1833, the amount of 
poor rates raised by assessment on land 
was 5,434,895/.; on dwelling- houses, 
2,635 ,227/.; on mills, &c., 352,475/. ; on 
railways, canals, &e., 157,0001. The total 
amount of poor rates levied by assessment 
was 8,806,501/., of which sum land and 
dwelling-houses contributed 8,070,100/. 
This was so palpable a grievance, that 
some redress was inevitable; and, accord- 
ingly, in 1836, it was determined by the 
Government of the day, that one-half the 
expense of the prosecutions of the country 
should be borne by the Government, and 
that they should provide for the whole 
expense of the conveyance of prisoners. 
The noble Lord the Member for London 
was in the Government at that time ; but 
the noble Lord did not fully carry out the 
suggestions contained in the Report, for 
the Committee stated that if there could 
be a new assessment of all property to the 
county rate, and chattel property could be 
made to contribute its fair proportion, no 
objection could be urged to pay those ex- 
penses from a local fund; but until that 
course could be adopted, the Committee 
thought the charges for criminal prosecu- 
tions ought not to be placed upon such a 
fund, but ought to be transferred from the 
county rates to the public funds. If that 
recommendation had been adopted, the 
already overloaded calendars of the judges 
might have been materially increased ; for 
if the expense of prosecutions at quarter 
sessiuns was defrayed from the county 
rate, while the expense of prosecutions at 
assizes was sustained by the Government, 
a bonus would have been held out to ma- 
gistrates to commit offenders for trial at 
the assizes instead of at the quarter ses- 
sions. A law had, however, since been 
passed, which distinctly defined the of- 
fences only cognizable by Judges of Assize, 
and removed all the objections that did ex 
ist to the payment of criminal prosecutions 
out of the public funds, If that were 
necessary in 1833, it was doubly necessary 
now. He proposed, therefore, that only 
such cases should be paid for out of the 
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county rates as could not be decided except , 


by a jury at the assizes, and over which the 
magistrates had no power of decisiou, and 
that all other cases should be prosecuted at 
the expense of the Crown. He did not see 
why that which ought to have been reme- 
died in 1833 should be neglected in 1845. 
The magistrates acted, in many respects, 
as the House was well aware, in a mere 
ministerial capacity to the Home Office— 
for instance, in respect of the prison rules 
and regulations, and in respect to prison 


dietaries—and, under these circumstances, | 


he (Mr. Miles) thought it was not unrea- 
sonable or unjust that they should ask that 
the maintenance, as well as the prosecu- 
tion, of all prisoners committed for felony 
or misdemeanor, should be defrayed by the 
Government who assumed and exercised 
all the power over them. It was, as re- 
garded county prisons, at present a divi- 
sum imperium ; and that being the case, 
there could be no difficulty, and should be 
no shame, in asking the Government to 
bear half the expense of the salaries of the 
officers employed in them, as well as half 
the incidental expenses. It would, doubt- 
less, be but a small sum; but it would 
ease the county rates, however little; and 
it should be remembered that the burden 
to be lightened was one which was felt 
more by the humble cottager, perhaps, 
than by any other member of the agricul- 
tural community. It would also be satis- 
factory in another point of view, as it would 
be the recognition of a principle, namely, 
that the Legislature looked to the interest 
of the land as well as to other interests. 
There was another small item which he 
should ask to have taken into consideration, 
viz., the expense of coroners’ inquests. It 
was now about 48,000/. a year; but the 
system operated very unequally, being in 
the maritime counties, where dead bodies 
were frequently washed ashore from 
wrecks, particularly oppressive. All he 
asked was, that one-half of the expense 
should be borne by the Government. An- 
other subject, which was a most obnoxious 
and expensive item in the county rate, was 
the printing of the registries of votes. It 
formed a considerable annual charge upon 
counties, and nevertheless these registries 
were hever looked at except on the eve of 
an election. For all useful purposes in the 
intermediate time, they were but so much 
waste paper. But the clerk of the peace 
was, notwithstanding, obliged to prepare 
them, although there was no special 
enactment on the subject ; because, om one 
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occasion, a Committee of that House had 
decided that he would be liable to prose. 
cution if he failed to print and publish 
| them in their present form. He had stated 
_in general terms that the total expense of 
the whole of these ameliorations would be 
400,000/.; but on looking more closely 
‘into the subject, he was induced to come 
to the conclusion that, as far as regarded 
England and Wales, and giving every 
latitude to his calculations, it would not 
exceed 275,000/. Of course, something 
should be done for Scotland; but, on 
| one branch of the question, namely, eri. 
tinal prosecutions, there would be no 
| need to make any alteration in the law as 
| it stood, because about two-thirds of the 
expenses there were paid out of the public 
| purse. Therefore, including Scotland, he 
| (Mr. Miles) had every ground to conclude 
| that 350,000/. would be the outside of the 
| whole expense that would be incurred; 
‘and that that sum would cover all the 
| ameliorations proposed. But it might be 
said that the inequality of local taxation 
that existed in 1834 did not exist at pre- 
sent: to that he (Mr. Miles) should an- 
swer, by referring the House to the report 
of the chairman of the quarter sessions of 
Leicestershire, to which he had alluded. 
No man was more competent, from his 
position, to give sound information on the 
subject than that gentleman, and he 
should, therefore, read that part of this 
document which more immediately bore on 
the question. It appeared, then, that the 
total rateable value of the county of Lei« 
cester in 1844 was 850,391/., producing, 
at 1d., a sum equal to 3,543/. 5s. 11d. 
Of this, shops, public-houses, and ware 
houses would produce, at 1d., 90. 13s. 8d., 
or about one-fortieth; factories, mills, 
print, and bleachworks, at 1d., 23/. 8s. 1d., 
about 1 or 1:154; and gas-works, quarries, 
water, railways, tolls, &c., at 1d., 261. 7d,, 
| or about 1136. So that to a total expen- 
diture of 3,543/., only 1401. was borne by 
property not being land. The inequality 
which existed in 1834, therefore, was not 
lessened in 1844. He (Mr. Miles) had 
thus endeavoured to bring forward the 
state and condition of agriculture as it ex- 
isted at present, and to show that the dis- 
tress which prevailed in that branch of 
the national industry was not local, but 
general. He had pointed the attention of 
the Government and the Legislature to cer 
tain enactments, which, he believed, would 
te for the benefit of the agriculturists ; and 
he had proved, he trusted, that the particu» 
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lar pressure now felt by them was owing to| 


the poor rates and the county rates—espe 
cially the latter—in conjunction with 
causes which he had previously sta 
Hon. Gentlemen little knew the state of 
the country if they were not aware that 
the measures of that House were closely 
watched by the people, and that their 
constituents were actively on the watch to 
see whether their respective Members 
were dis to carry out measures bene- 
ficial to their interests. They watched 
anxiously to ascertain whether the Govern- 
ment would carry out those tardy mea- 
sures for the advantage of that body which 
had placed the right hon. Baronet in office ; 
and they were not slow to observe and to 
appreciate the acts of the Legislature. 
Hon. Gentlemen might say their rents 
were paid, and so, doubtless, they were in 
most cases; and hon. Gentlemen might 
deduce from that fact that the present 
distress was transient in its nature. But 


he was perfectly satisfied, from the infor- 
mation that he had been able to procure, 
that there had not been any profics made 
during the last two years by agricultural 
industry, and also that in many places 
a portion of the farmers’ rent was yet un- 


paid. He could assure that House that 
there was a great want of confidence 
among the agriculturists in the measures 
proposed by Government. They said that 
any position was better than that they 
occupied at present ; and they alleged that 
the word ‘¢ protection,” so often employed 
by the right hon. Baronet when he sat on 
the other side of the House, was now 
seldom or ever used by him, and not at all 
practised. They also averred that the few 
words which that right hon. Baronet had 
given to agriculture at the close of his 
financial statement, had filled them with 
the deepest distress. On that occasion 
the right hon. Baronet said,— 


“T know it will be said that the principles 
Thave laid down are capable of much farther 
extension, and that I ought to have been led, 
in deference to those principles, to still more 
extensive reductions in taxation.” 


That observation was loudly cheered by 
a Gentlemen at the other side of the 
ouse :— 


“ But,” continued the right hon. Gentle 
man, “it is our object, while we establish 
principles, at the same time viewing the 

state of society—the magnitude of the interests 
involved—the consequence to those interests 
of hasty and rash interference—our avowed 
object is to realise the utmost degree of good 
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without the disturbance or alarm of interests 
which cannot be disturbed and cannot be 


Interest. 


The agriculturist, however, saw the Tariff 
of three years previous revived; and they 
saw in it several articles from which the 
duty had been removed that had formerly 
entered into their profits. What was there, 
then, to prevent the Corn Law coming 
next? But, most fortunately, the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury had been followed by 
one which in some degree relieved their 
fears, and which had been uttered by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Wilt- 
shire (Mr. S. Herbert), on his recent 
appearance before his constituents. The 
hon. Member for Durham (Mr. Bright) 
on a previous occasion quoted only part of 
this speech, and he (Mr. Miles) should 
commence his quotation where the hon. 
Gentleman left off. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said,— 

“He then thought that the amount of pro- 
tection was so excessive that it could not be 
maintained—that 20s. duty was more than 
could be maintained, because no foreign nation 
could pay it ; but he frankly owned that in this 
he was mistaken, for he did not think that that 
protection was one bit larger than it ought to 
be; and he did think that there was this ad- 
vantage in the present law—that it rallied 
round it many who would not have rallied 
round it if that protection had been larger, 
while no one could say that that protection 
was too large, looking at the burdens on agri- 
culture ; besides, it gave a greater stability and 
firmness to the law; and he did hope, and he 
believed, that there was among the people of 
this country, as there certainly was in Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, a determination to up- 
hold the Corn Law.” 


This was precisely what the landed interest 
wished todo. This was exactly the way the 
farmers of England wished to be treated. 
They wished a frank and open avowal of 
what the sentiments of Government were. 
He (Mr. Miles), for one, could not doubt 
those of the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel), because, in answer to an appeal 
from himself last year, the right hon. 
Baronet stated he had no intention of tam< 
pering with those laws of his own creation ; 
therefore, it would be most unworthy on 
his (Mr. Miles’s) part to harbour afy 
doubt upon the subject. Still, he was 
bound to express the sentiments of those 
on whose behalf he was then upon the 
floor of the House ; and he was, therefore, 
impelled to say, that an enunciation of the 
determination of the Government to uphold 
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the Corn Laws as they now existed would 
do much to pacify the minds of the farmers, 
and to restore confidence in the Admini- 
stration. One word more. 
liked to deal fairly and candidly. 
instance of many friends, he had brought 
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forward his present Motion ; but he felt it | 
' ment. 


right to say, that it was not done with the 
general assent of the agricultural body. 
He had now done. He had thought it 
necessary to state the sentiments of the 
farmers of England to that House—he had 
thought it right to act consistently up to 
his own principles and opinions—and they 
were tolerably well known in that House. 


He had freely asserted the sentiments , 


which were rife out of doors, and he should 


sit down with a grateful feeling to the} 
House for the kindness with which it had} 


listened to him, and with the feeling, also, 
that, having conscientiously, though no 
doubt feebly, done what he conceived to 
be his duty, it would be for the constitu- 
encies of the country to say whether he 
was right or not in bringing forward 
the Resolution he then had the honour of 
placing in the hands of the Speaker. 

The Earl of March, in seconding the 
Motion, said that, after the very able 
speech of the hon. Member for Somerset- 
shire, and the details he had entered into, 
he should not trespass long on the atten- 
tion of the House; but representing as 
he did a large agricultural constituency, 
who exacted no pledge from him on the 
hustings, but who knew his firm and fixed 
determination to uphold the agricultural 
interest, he felt he should not be doing his 
duty by them, if he did not rise on the 
present occasion to state his entire concur- 
rence with the Motion of his hon. Friend. 
The circumstance that protection to agri- 
cultural produce had, in the last few years, 
been reduced to so great an extent by Par- 
liament—to an extent, in his opinion, 
greater than was called for, or than was 
compatible with the best interests of the 
country—gave the agriculturists a right 
to ask, not as a boon, but as an act of jus- 
tice, that they should be relieved from a 
great portion of the burdens of local taxa- 
tion which pressed most heavily on them, 
and on the inhabitants of the poorest cot- 
tage, and which sat but lightly on the 
wealthy millowner. If he had thought, 
when the new Corn Law was brought in 
by the right hon. Baronet, that it was to 
be followed by the Tariff and Canada Corn 
Bill, no power on earth would have induced 
him to vote for it. He conscientiously be- 
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lieved that great distress existed among the 
tenantry of England, and was not confined 
to any particular localities; in proof of 
which he would advert to the large depu- 
tation which waited on the right hon, 
Baronet from many counties, and to the 
numerous petitions presented to Parlia. 
He asked them most earnestly not 
to resist the appeal which had been made 
to them ; to rescue the yeomanry of Eng. 
Jand, without loss of time, from the dis. 
tress they were suffering. ‘They did not 
ask them to endanger the prosperity of 
other classes of their fellow-subjects for 
their benefit ; but they looked to Parlia- 
ment for aid and assistance in their time 
of need and depression, and he trusted 
most sincerely they would not appeal in 
vain. He most heartily seconded the 
Motion. 

Sir J. Graham said: Sir, it is my duty 
to rise on the present occasion to declare, 
on the part of Her Majesty's Government, 
their intention to resist the Motion which 
has just been made by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Somersetshire, and which has 
been seconded by my noble Friend the 
Member for West Sussex. And in doing 
so, although it will be my duty to com- 
ment with the freedom which our debates 
absolutely demand, on some of the argus 
ments adduced by my hon. Friend and 
also by my noble Friend ; yet, I need not 
say, that, entertaining for them, as well 
as for the Gentlemen with whom they 
act, the highest possible respect, I shall 
deeply regret if one word even should fall 
from me calculated in the least degree to 
cause pain either to my hon. or my noble 
Friend. Having made this very short pre- 
face, I think it is desirable that £ should 
next discharge from the question under 
discussion everything that is extrancous 
to the matter of debate. In the first 
place, I would observe that we are not 
to-night discussing whether protection 
should be given to the agricultural in- 
terest. Upon that point I have the strongest 
possible feeling. I retain the opinion for 
which I have often contended in this 
House, and which I am prepared to con 
tend for again, that, consistently with the 
interests uf the entire community, protec 
tion must still be afforded and maintained 
for the agricultural interest. We are not 
to-night discussing whether this protectiom 
shall still be continued. Neither is the 
quantum of that protection now the subject 
of debate. My hon. Friend who brought 
forward this Motion has entered into very 
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lengthy details with reference to the im- 
rtation of corn, and with reference to 
the price of corn at different periods, 
and has laid the foundation, as it would 
appear to me, not for a narrow Motion like 
that we are now discussing, but rather as 
] should say for a Motion to repeal the 
existing Corn Law—at all events for a re- 
al of the Canada Corn Bill—and more 
certainly still, for a reconsideration of 
that portion of the Tariff which admitted 
the importation of live animals at a mo- 
derate duty. It is not my intention on 
the present occasion to go into many de- 
tails with respect to the Budget, which, 
had it not been for this Motion, we should 
now have been proceeding to discuss in 
Committee with reference to some of its 
more important items. But still my hon. 
Friend has stated that the Government in 
his opinion are tardy in doing justice to 
the landed interest ; and he alluded in the 
course of his speech to that which I always 
listen to with feelings of sorrow, namely, 
the distress which prevails among different 
classes of the community. My hon. Friend 
said, that the community is divided into 
manufacturing, commercial, and landed 
interests. He said that with respect to the 
lastementioned interest, the Government 
were indisposed to do it more than tardy 
justice; it is my duty, therefore, before 
proceeding further, shortly to call the at- 
tention of the House to what has been the 
financial policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Certainly it has not been directed 
exclusively to the benefit of the landed in- 
terests. They have had to consider, under 
difficult circumstances, with great care and 
caution, the position in which they found 
affairs in reference to the interests of the 
entirecommunity ; and very shortly, with 
the permission of the House, I will notice 
what I deem to be the most important 
portion of the inquiry. When we came 
into office we found a very considerable de- 
ficiency in the Revenue as compared with 
the Expenditure. It was a deficiency that 
Wes not casual or accidental, but one which 
existed for some years. And I now 

see opposite my right hon. Friend (Mr. F. 
T. Baring), who in the strongest manner 
deprecated the continuance of any such 
deficiency, as, in his opinion, quite incon- 
sistent with the safety and the honour of 
the country. No person could more fairly 
or manfully avow his opinion that a great 
effort was necessary on the part of the 
Country to retrieve a state of financial em- 
ment, which, if continued, was, as 
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he said, and as [ say, entirely inconsistent 
with the public hopour and national safety. 
The right hon. Gentleman and the Govern- 
ment, of which he was a distinguished Mem- 
ber, did attempt to apply a particular re- 
medy ; and if the power of consumption on 
the part of the great body of the community 
had not been considerably impaired, I for 
one can see no reason why the measure 
then adopted by the right hon. Gentleman 
should not have been successful. The course 
pursued by the right hon. Gentleman was 
to levy a proportionate increase of duty on 
the Customs and Excise, those two great 
branches of the public revenue that most 
clearly indicate the prosperity and con- 
suming power of the great body of the 
people. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed an increase of 5 per cent. on all the 
Customs and Excise duties, and at the same 
time proposed an increase of 10 per cent. 
on the assessed taxes, the assessed taxes 
differing essentially in their operation and 
effects from the Customs and Excise, being 
in the nature of a direct tax, and more in 
the nature of the Property Tax which we 
have since adopted. Now, Sir, the effect 
of that proposition of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was well worthy of remark. The 
addition of 5 per cent. on articles of con- 
sumption on the Customs and Excise, so 
far from producing an increase of revenue 
at all corresponding to the 5 per cent., 
left the deficiency very much as it found it. 
Upon the sum of 24,226,758/., instead of 
producing an increase of 5 per cent., the sum 
actually collected was 23,515,374/. thus 
leaving still a growing deficiency which 
amounted to 700,000/. on the Excise and 
Customs alone. And what was the effect 
of the addition of 10 per cent. on the as- 
sessed taxes? Not only the reverse of what 
was expected, but the full amount of the 
10 per cent. was levied on the assessed 
taxes, and the increase of 311,000/. oc- 
casioned by the 10 per cent. was paid 
into the Exchequer ; but although the as- 
sessed ta xes were increased by additional 
imposts to the extent of 430,000/. showing 
that the 10 per cent. had no unfavourable 
effect on those taxes, there was still a po- 
sitive addition to the amount of the gross 
deficiency on the taxes levied within the 
year. Now what was the practical les- 
son which this state of affairs brought to 
the attention of the Government? It con- 
vinced them of one serious truth, that the 
limit of indirect taxation, if it had not 
been absolutely reached, was certainly 
almost attained, and that in any effort 
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which might be made to restore the 
finances of the country, indirect taxation 
ought not to be pressed further, but that 
direct taxation must be curried to a 
greater extent. Consequently, in the year 
1842, my right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Government made two propositions. 
He proposed the imposition of the Income 
Tax, whereby he felt confident, not only 
that the annual demand for the Public 
Service would be fully met by the income 
of the year, but an available sum would 
remain, to be applied to the remission of 
indirect taxes. The amount of the taxes 
remitted by the measure proposed by my 
right hon. Friend, in 1842, and bearing 
principally on raw materials, was no less 
than 1,135,000/. Among the principal 
articles of raw material from which a large 
amount of duty was removed was the ar- 
ticle of timber. The general benefit of the 
remission of duty upon timber was not ad- 
mitted by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Somersetshire to the full extent which its 
importance demanded. The benefit is this 
—it is impossible to remove a heavy duty, 
affecting a raw material which enters into 
very general use, without relieving not only 
the parties more immediately concerned 
in the manufacture into which that raw 
material enters; but, also, it is at the same 
time absolutely certain that that relief 
will be felt by the entire community, and 
the landed interest will have a share of it, 
not less but greater than the other por- 
tions of the community. The effect of 
the remission of the duty upon timber has 
been much canvassed, and great fault has 
been found with it by hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House. I admit that, 
from various circumstances, the effect of 
that measure has not yet been so widely felt 
as is desirable ; but at the same time | have 
great pleasure in stating that I have a re- 
turn in my hand, made upon the best au- 
thorities in Liverpool, by which it appears 
that the effect has been a reduction in the 
price of Memel timber in the present year 
as contrasted with the price in 1841—and 
I take the mean price—of no less than 63d. 
per foot ; and as compared with the year 
1842, when the alteration took place, 
there is a reduction of no less than 43d. 
per foot. With reference also to Canada 
timber the reduction has been considera- 
ble, amounting to upwards of 7d. a foot. 
Let me also observe, that no portion of the 
community have a deeper interest in this 
lowering of the price of timber than the 
landowners of this country. From cir- 
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cumstances they are compelled to repair 
all the farm-buildings on their estates, 
They are in fact among the greatest con. 
sumers of timber in the country. The 
total reduction on raw materials, then, 
including 600,000/. for timber, in 1849, 
was 1,135,000/. My right hon. Friend 
also proposed a remission of the duties 
upon articles of consumption which 
amounted to 240,000/. upon coffee, and 
86,000/. upon other articles of consump. 
tion and manufactures, together amount. 
ing to 317,000/. Then there was the 
remission of duty upon exported manufac. 
tures; and, after making an abatement of 
114,000. for the duty on coal, the balance 
of the remission of duties in 1842 wag in 
favour of the consumer to the extent of 
1,438,000/. From circumstances into 
which it is not now necessary for me to 
enter, in the year 1843 no further remis. 
sion of duty was proposed ; but in 1844 
my right hon. Friend proposed a remission 
of the duty upon wool, which amounted to 
100,000/.; of the duty upon currants, 
91,000/.; and of the duty upon coffee, 
82,0001, making in that year a total re. 
mission of duty to the amount of 273,0001 
Now, here again, in this remission of duty 
in 1844, there is a fact well worthy of the 
particular notice of my agricultural friends. 
The remission of the duty upon wool ap- 
pears to be small ; but, 1 speak with con. 
fidence that—as compared with the sum 
now sought to be obtained by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Somersetshire, % 
direct relicf from the Exchequer in aid of 
the county rate—a small sum certainly~ 
nominally small in amount, yet in prin- 
ciple, as [ hope to show before I sit down, 
not unimportant—the relief granted by 
the remission of the wool duties has been 
an advantage in a directly pecuniary point 
of view to the landed interest greater by 
three or four times the amount, as cons 
trasted with the proposition of my hon. 
Friend. The price of wool in fact has 
gradually risen from the time that the 
high protective duty was removed. Jf you 
look at the returns from 1820 to the pre 
sent time, you will find that from 182, 
when the higher protecting duty was im- 
posed, there was almost a regular succession 
of years during which the price of British 
wool gradually declined and fell ; and that 
in different years, from the time when the 
protective duty on wool, which before was 
almost prohibitory, was reduced, from that 
very period the price of British wool im- 
proved ; and at the present moment whet 
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{ am speaking, after the entire remission | country equal to the expenditure, and at 


of the duty on foreign wool, with the ex- 
ception of one or two years from 1820, the 


price of wool per pound is higher now than | 


inany former year. I must now go on, and, 
in passing, observe to the House, that the 
effect of the measures proposed by my right 
hon. Friend in 1842and 1844, taken in con- 
junction with the propositions which we 
are now discussing, will prove that with 
reference to the entire community, large 
remissions of taxation have been effected, 
and effected in a manner which, I[ believe, 
will greatly contribute to the future, and 
indeed to the immediate prosperity of the 
landed interest, regarding them as an in- 
tegral part of the community, not dealing 
with them separately, but in a manner en- 
tirely unexceptionable, and = in a man- 
ner which can excite no jealousy, because 
it will be a benefit common to the entire 
nation. The proposition with respect to 
sugar, to which my hon. Friend says he 
does not offer any opposition, but which as a 
whole he considers to be a boon, will, if car- 
ried into effect, be a remission of taxation of 
noless than 2,306,000/., that is, upon the 
article of sugar alone. The remission of 
duty upon cotton will be 680,000/.; upon 
other materials of industry, and partially 
manufactured articles included in the Bill 
upon which we are going into Committee, 
$20,000/., and upon coals and minor ex- 
ports, 125,000/., making altogether a re- 
mission of indirect taxation for the year 
of 3,481,000/. Now add to that the 
remission of duty in 1842 and 1844. In 
1842, there was a remission of 70,0001. 
ofthe duty on stage coaches; in 1844, on 
glass, 45,000/.; on vinegar, 25,000/.; on 
marine insurances, 130,000/.; and in 
the present year, on glass 642,000/. ; and 
on auctions, 250,000/. This has reference 
tothe remission of excise duty, and the 
amount is 1,162,000/. ; addto it the amount 
of the Customs’ duties repealed in the 
three years—viz. 5,142,000/. and you will 
find that the effect of the propositions of 
Her Majesty’s Government made by my 
right hon. Friend is a remission, iu the Jast 
three years, of an annual sum not less than 
6,304,000/. of taxes directly affecting the 
whole body of consumers in the country. 
Toenable us to make these reductions we 
have imposed an income tax, from which, 
however, we exempt every person whose 
Income is less than 150/. The general 
tfect of these changes, therefore, has been 
uot only to reduce the deficiency in the 
revenue, but to make the income of the 
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the same time, it will be seen by refer- 
ence to the items of expenditure to be 
brought under your consideration in the 
Estimates, to justify us in asking for the 
large additional sums of 900,0001. for the 
navy, and 300,000/. for other branches of 
the Public Service. While, therefore, 
6,300,000/. has been remitted to the con- 
sumer, the imposition of the Income Tax 
will place the revenue of the country on an 
equal footing with the expenditure, even 
although the latter, for great national ob- 
jects, be considerably augmented. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Somersetshire has 
asked, in the terms of his Motion, that the 
landed interest should participate to a small 
extent only in that surplus of income which 
will remain out of the taxation of the year 
after all the claims upon it are satisfied. 
He founds his claim to this participation on 
the ground, in the first place, that the 
landowners contribute in an extraordi- 
nary proportion beyond that in which the 
other classes in this country contribute, 
towards the Income Income Tax; but if 
the hon. Member will look at Schedule D 
of the Income Tax, he will find that 
although land certainly does bear its share 
of that impost, the professional incomes 
and commercial gains of all the classes 
who are not comprised within the term 
‘* Jandholders” contribute a very large pro- 
portion of that tax. My hon. Friend’s 
second position is, that land is entitled to 
the boon he asks, because, whilst commerce 
and manufactures throughout the kingdom 
are in a most flourishing and prosperous 
condition, the agricultural classes are in a 
state of great depression and of distress. My 
hon. Friend certainly qualified his assertion 
to some extent by admitting that this de- 
pression did not extend to Ireland; and [ 
believe, indced, that it is generally admit- 
ted by hon. Members from that country, 
that last year was one of uuexampled 
prosperity and abundance. Indeed, I my- 
self can testify, that so far from there 
being any agricultural distress in Scotland 
and the nerthern counties of England, the 
farming classes there ure in a state of great 
prosperity, their rents have been faithfully 
paid, and in some instances where arrears 
were due they have likewise been paid up 
within the last year. I certainly did at 
one moment think that my hon. Friend in- 
tended in his speech to lay the foundation 
for a Motion of a much larger demand than 
that which he has made ; and if his argu- 
ments are worth anything at all, the ques- 
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tion ought not to be whether the House will 
give 200,000/. or 300,000/. to the agricul- 
tural interest, but whether the protection 
which the land receives is sufficient to en- 
able it to cope with its difficulties ; whether 
the Corn Laws ought not to be repealed, 
and replaced by others giving more protec- 
tion ; and also whether the ‘l'ariff and the 
Canada Corn Law ought not to be revised. 
My hon. Friend went at great length into 
details and statistics connected with this 
question, in order to show what the im- 
portation of Foreign corn under the pre- 
sent system of duties has been; and he 
drew a comparison between the three 
years immediately preceding the intro- 
duction of the Corn Laws of 1828 and the 
last three years, in order to prove that the 
importation has been much greater during 
the latter period than during the former. 
But I must draw my hon. Friend’s atten- 
tion to the admitted, the indisputable fact, 
that the production of corn in this country 
is in many seasons far short of the quantity 
absolutely required to supply the nation 
with bread ; and what, let me ask the hon. 
Member, would be the situation not only 
of the nation, but of the agricultural 
classes themselves, if owing to such re- 
strictions as those to which he refers the 
population of England were debarred from 
procuring food in sufficient quantities? Is 
the hon. Member aware of the ratio in 
which the population of England and 
Wales annually increases? Is he aware 
that there is a regular annual increase in 
the population of 380,000—more than 
1,000 in every twenty-four hours? And 
if the population of England increases in 
this ratio, must not also the importation 
of corn increase, since the quantity pro- 
duced by the land has been admitted to 
be inadequate to the demand for some 
years past? Indeed, so convinced am I 
of the vast importance of an adequate sup- 
ply of corn being imported in order to 
make up for the admitted deficiency in 
our own production of that first necessary 
of life, that I should anticipate only some 
frightful convulsion, which would be fatal 
alike to the landed as it would be to the 
commercial and monied classes, if any mea- 
sures weredevised by which this occasioned 
supply was prevented from reaching us. 
My hon. Friend next went into the whole 
question of farming; but, although I am 
ready to follow the course of his argu- 
ments as far as I can, | am not prepared 
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part on the present occasion was, a demand 
either for some special protection, or , 
remission of some of the taxes which preg 
particularly upon agriculture. He dwelt, 
however, at some length on the case of the 
farmers, and referred in particular to the 
importation of barley and oats. Now, these 
are hoth of them articles of prime necessity 
to the farmer, and the importation of them, 
under the existing production of the coun. 
try, has been steadily maintained at some. 
where about a million of quarters a-year. 
But in what manner has this importation 
gone on? Have these articles of con 
sumption been suddenly introduced at 
moments when the duty has been very 
low? Has the importation been so ma 
naged as to benefit the importers, by 
being thrown upon the market immedi- 
ately previous to the harvest? Not s, 
The importation of barley has been regular 
in amount and in its periods ; it has gone 
onfrom week to week during the whole year, 
and the duty has been regularly paid, and 
the barley brought to market, whether that 
duty was high or low. [An hon. Member; 
How much duty has been paid?] The 
hon. Member asks me how much duty has 
been paid on these articles. The quan 
tity of barley imported in the last re 
was 1,028,000 quarters, upon which there 
was paid a duty of 205,000/. ; and this 
importation went on, as I have already 
stated, steadily and regularly, not being 
stimulated or retarded to any observ. 
able degree by the state of the markets 
here. I hold in my hand a Paper, which 
was moved for by the hon. Member for 
Norfolk, containing a return of the price 
of barley during the ten years extending 
from 1835 to 1844 inclusive, and I find, 
that with the exception of two years, the 
price of barley averaged annually during 
the whole of that period 33s. 8d. a quarter; 
and that it was higher in 1844 than during 
any preceding year ; and in the two years 
that I excepted from this average it was 
only 1s. a quarter less than the price | have 
quoted. These facts of themselves would 
suffice to show that there has heen a great 
improvement in the circumstances of the 
They prove, 
likewise, that there is an increasing powet 
of consumption constantly increasing 
gether with the increase in the population; 
and, so far from the agricultural interests 
being in the slightest degree sufferes 
from the circumstances to which I hare 
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to the full extent contemplated by the law. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Somerset- 
shire next went into the question of the 
Canada Corn Bill; and he declared that 
measure to be quite inconsistent with 
the protection which the agricultural in- 
terest had been taught to expect at the 
hands of my right hon. Friend, assert- 
ing as an argument on this point, that 
the quantity of corn imported from Canada 
affected the price of all the corn grown in 
England, Now, I do not subscribe to this 
sentiment of my hon. Friend. I still retain 
theopinion which I originally expressed, and 
believe that the Canada Corn Bill was a 
most useful subsidiary measure to the Corn 
law of 1842. The effect of the sliding 
scale, | need scarcely remind the House, is 
to lay the market open in a certain degree 
to the operations of speculation in corn, at 
the critical juncture immediately preced- 
ing harvest. Between the periods when 
the stock of old corn runs short, and the 
corn of the approaching harvest has not yet 
been brought to market, there are a variety 
of means taken to run the prices up toa 
high pitch, to the detriment of the com- 
munity at large, in order that advantage 
may be taken by means of the sliding 
scale to introduce a quantity. of foreign 
grain at the lowest possible duty and at 
the highest possible price. This operation 
always takes place before the result of the 
harvest is generally known, for when once 
that is ascertained the speculators of whom 
Ispeak run the chance of seeing the prices 
go suddenly down, so as to involve them 
in loss, Having stated the danger to which 
the sliding scale exposes the community, 
let me now state what the safeguard is. 
In the month of April, till which time the 
St. Lawrence is closed, all the corn that is 
intended for the English market is pre- 
pared and ready to be shipped at the Ca- 
nadian ports the moment the ice permits 
the vessels to sail. It arrives in this coun- 
try at the critical period of June, the 
moment when the speculations to which 
I have just referred are in progress, and 
the Canada corn holds them completely 
in check, keeping the market supplied 
until the new corn comes in. But, what- 
ever effect the importation of corn from 
Canada may have in other respects, it is 
perfectly clear that it cannot have any 
great effect upon the priceof English wheat. 
What are the real facts of this question, to 
which my hon. Friend has alluded in such 
strong terms? In the year 1844 the 
quantity of corn imported from Canada, as 
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truly stated by him, was 227,000 quarters. 
What will the House suppose was the 
quantity imported in 1841, the year before 
the Canada Corn Bill was passed? I have 
no doubt it will be thought by those who 
are not conversant with the facts to hare 
been much less; at all eyents, no one will 
for a moment conceive it possible that it 
was greater; and yet what is the fact ? 
Why,jthat the quantityin 1841 was greater 
by 30,000 quarters than the importation of 
1844; the whole quantity of Canada corn 
imported in 1841 was 241,000, whilst 
the quantities imported in the years 1842 
and 1843 did not materially differ from 
that of the last year. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Somersetshire, in the next 
branch of his argument, proceeded to show 
that the agricultural classes had some 
claim for relief out of the Consolidated 
Fund, on account of the losses to which 
they had been subjected by the operation 
of the New Tariff of 1842. Now, this is 
a matter which fortunately admits of being 
tested in the most efficient and satisfactory 
manner by figures and facts. My hon. 
Friend is in want of statistical information 
on this point. He requires to know the 
number of live animals imported under 
the New Tariff. But what are the facts of 
this importation? I see my right hon. 
Friend the Jate President of the Board of 
Trade on the other side of the House, and 
whom I would rather see still sitting by 
my side—and I recollect that when he was 
stating what he considered the maximum 
of importation from abroad of cattle, he 
admitted the possibility that 50,000 might 
come over in one year. His prediction 
was more bold than accurate. What has 
been the case? Why, the whole number 
of cattle, fat and lean, imported in the 
year 1843, only amounted to 1,482, and of 
swine there were 361; whilst in the first 
six months after the New Tariff had come 
into operation the number of cattle brought 
over was 4,076, and of pigs 410. During 
the year 1844 there certainly has been an 
increase upon the importation of the pre- 
ceding year, and perhaps that has produced 
an alarming effect upon the agriculturists 
alluded to by my hon. Friend, for the num- 
ber of cattle imported from all parts of the 
world in the last year was 4,865, being 800 
more than in 1842; but then the number 
of swine imported was much smaller than 
in any preceding year. From practical 
experience, [am convinced that a steady 
annual importation of 10,000 head of cattle 
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ever upon the markets in this country. 
But this is not so much a question of im- 
porting 10,000 or 20,000 or 300,000 head 
of cattle, as a question of the state of the 
manufacturing districts ; and no course that 
you can take as to the Tariff, can have much 
influence compared to the condition of the 
people in those districts. Nothing would 
produce such a great and immediate effect 
upon the price of meat as the prevalence of 
low wages throughout the manufacturing 
districts, which would effectually prevent 
those classes who inhabit them from con- 
suming beef and mutton. I speak upon 
this subject from a personal knowledge of 
the facts. The county with which | am 
connected is not very far distant from the 
manufacturing districts and the town of 
Liverpool ; and all the surplus produce of 
that part of the country, by the magic 
power of steam, can now be sent from the 
north of England, in a space of time in- 
credibly short, into the very heart of the 
manufacturing districts. To the farmers in 
that part of the country this state of things 
has given rise to anew and very important 
question ; and the question with them now 
is, what is the state of trade at Manches- 
ter, and not what is the amount of cattle 
imported? I am satisfied that, as relates 
to the great body of the graziers and pro- 
ducers of fat cattle in this country, it is 
not the apprehension of importation from 
abroad which ought to arouse their fears 
or disturb their feelings; but that which 
they have to fear is, lest the great body 
of the manufacturers should be reduced 
to poverty and destitution, which would 
reflect upon the farming interests that 
distress which cannot exist in one class 
wthout affecting all. My hon. Friend 
next proceeded to dwell upon another im- 
portant branch of his subject, in consider- 
ation of which he claimed that moderate 
amount of assistance to which his Motion 
is limited ; and I must certainly say, asa 
landed proprietor, that I never could have 
anticipated so small a boon would have 
been asked on behalf of so great an interest 
as that represented by my hon. Friend. 
The hon. Member dwelt on the large 
amount of poor rates paid by the landed 
interest as compared with the sums levied 
on this account upon other species of pro- 
perty. Now, I beg to call the attention 
of my hon. Friend, and that of the House 
also, to some facts which will demonstrate 
that the landed interest has no claim 
whatever on this ground to receive any ad- 
ditional relief from the Government beyond 
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the protection which they already enjoy, 
I shall state one short fact to the House, 
Iam about to call your attention to the 
very large extent to which the particular 
burden referred to by the hon. Member 
has been reduced. I know that what I am 
about to state will afford grounds for 
charging me with having oppressed the 
destitute and distressed by enforcing upon 
them the strict operation of the Poor Law, 
This, however, is not the time to combat 
such charges, or to prove that I have acted 
tightly. I have combated them before, 
and I shall be prepared to do so again, 
when the occasion arrives. My present 
object is to show to the hon. Member who 
brought the Motion before the House the 
very large amount of reduction that has 
been made in the poor rates, and the con- 
sequent profit that has resulted from this 
circumstance to the landiord without any 
real injury to the industrious, honest la- 
bourer. I call the attention of the House 
to these facts. In the year 1813, when 
the pupulation of England and Wales was 
10,505,886, the total amount collected for 
the poor and county rates was 8,646,8411 
In the year 1844, when the population of 
England and Wales amounts to 16,543,010, 
the amount levied for the poor and county- 
rates together does not exceed 6,848,7171.; 
or, in other words, whilst the population 
has increased one-third in the interval, the 
burden of poor and county rates has dimi- 
nished in an equal ratio, the amount now 
collected being less by one-third than 
the sum levied in 1813. Looking at this 
question in another point of view, the 
amount levied for poor and county rates 
was, in 1813, 16s. 5d. a head, upon the 
whole population of England and Wales; 
it is now reduced to 8s. 3d. a head. I have 
thus shortly instituted this comparison ; bat 
it is not altogether a fair one, in so far as 
the particular circumstances which charac- 
terised the epoch of 1813 are taken into 
account. The paper curreucy of the King- 
dom was then in a depreciated state, and 
consequently the value of money was not 
the same as it is at present. But there is 
as complete a case to be made out in favour 
of the latter period, if we even revert back 
only so far as the years 1825 or 1826, 
when the currency was restored to a gold 
standard, and money was of the same value 
that it now is. In the year 1827, which 
is sufficiently far back for the purpose of 
establishing an unexceptionable contrast, 
the poor and county rates were 7,784,000); 
in the year 1844 they were, as I have 
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already stated, 6,848,717/., showing a dif- 
ference in favour of the last year of nearly 
1,000,0000., notwithstanding the vast in- 
crease in the population during this in- 
terval. I only mention these facts inci- 
dentally, because the landed interest, 
amidst their complaints, have entirely lost 
sight of them ; and they ought always to 
bear in mind that as the first charge upon 
the land is for the maintenance of the poor, 
so the effect of any reduction in that bur- 
den is immediate and to their lasting be- 
nefit; and when that reduction can be 
shown to be so great as I have proved it to 
be, the result is not only palpable, but direct. 
Now my hon. Friend—TI do not say un- 
fairly—is impeding the House, by his 
Motion, from going into Committee on the 
Customs’ Act, the first step in which 
will be to repeal the duty on cotton. In 
the district in which I live, hand-loom 
weavers abound mixed with the rural po- 
pulation. It has been stated, and most 
truly, by my right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government, that this tax 
upon cotton operates most unfairly upon 
hand-loom weavers. The hand-loom 
weaver is the manufacturer of those 
particular articles into which the raw 
material enters most largely, and in the 
manufacture of which, when he exports 
the commodity so made, he meets his fo- 
reign rivals in neutral markets at the 
greatest disadvantage. When the manu- 
facturing interests are distressed, I know 
the destitution of the hand-loom weavers 
tobe extreme. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Knaresborough quoted some- 
thing which fell from me with reference 
to the Poor Laws in 1839. I was then 
Chairman of a Board of Guardians, and I 
did state to the House that if a peremptory 
order for refusing out-door relief had been 
in foree, I for one— witnessing as I 
did the distress of the hand-loom weavers 
—a distress which existed to an extent 
that was heart-rending to contemplate—I, 
for one, would not have remained respon- 
sible fur the administration of the Poor 
Law within the district over which that 
Board had control. 1 stated so then, and 
I repeat that statement now. I only men- 
tion the fact, as a proof that the condition 
of the manufacturing community is closely 
interwoven and intermixed with that of 
the agricultural interest. In the Union 
towhich I refer there are no large manu- 
factories—there is no congregation of mul- 
titudes in large towns—but, as is the case 
iM many northern towns and districts, 
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the hand-loom weavers occupy cottages— 
they have their looms in their cottages, 
and make their wives and children subser- 
vient to aid them in their labours; and 
they often work from fifteen to sixteen 
hours per day, I am sorry to say, at no 
higher wages than 5s. or 6s. a week. I 
say that it is impossible in periods of dis- 
tress that any law could be carried into ef- 
fect which would peremptorily deny relief 
to those in that terrible condition, And 
whence does that relief come? It is drawn, 
as the House well knows, from the land ; 
and I know no mode in which you can 
better give relief to all classes, as you 
have already done in the case of wool, than 
by repealing the duty on cotton, You will 
directly benefit the landed interest, in a 
pecuniary point of view, by a remission of 
the duty, to say nothing of the direct and 
palpable benefits which such a course is 
sure of conferring on all classes connected 
with that great branch of national in- 
dustry. My hon. Friend next proceeded to 
speak of the expense of the rural police. 
For the maintenanec of this force the whole 
of England is charged less than 60,000/. 
The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) did 
not—and in that respect I think the no- 
ble Lord acted wisely —make the act 
establishing that force compulsory on the 
country, but left it discretionary on the 
part of the magistrates of counties to 
adopt it or not, as seemed proper to them. 
It is at their option, therefore, whether they 
will incur the expense or not. My hon. 
Friend only glanced at the subject of 
tithes. To me it appears impossible to 
contend that, on the ground of the com- 
mutation of tithes, the landlord has any 
additional claim upon the Consolidated 
Fund. No measure ever received the sanc- 
tion of the British Legislature so advan- 
tageous to the landed interest as that great 
arrangemeut. ‘The tithe-owners were for- 
merly copartners with the owners of the 
soil. The latter could not expend a shilling 
on the improvement of their property, but 
another party was entitled to a partition 
of the benefits of such improvement, with- 
out any share whatever in the outlay ; but, 
by the Tithe Commutation Act, a new 
arrangement was made, most conducive to 
the interests of the landed proprietor, in 
cutting ‘off the claim of his copartner 
to his share in the profits. On the whole, 
it is impossible that greater advantages 
could be conferred upon the possessor 
of land by an Act of Parliament than 
those which accrued to him six or seven 
2K 2 
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years ago; and, on the ground of tithes 
I contended formerly, and I contend 
now, that the landowner has no _parti- 
cular claim for any additional relief. I 
have now gone through the various points 
by which my hon. Friend sought to estab- 
lish the claims of agriculture to some spe- 
cial and new advantage. My hon. Friend 
also referred to the remedies which he 
thought it would be but justice to apply ; 
and following my hon. Friend, I will now 
refer to the remedies which have been pro- 
posed to the consideration of the House. 
To a few of them I have no objection. 
And, first, with regard to a general Inclo- 
sure Act; and, secondly, with regard to 
drainage. The noble Lord at the head of 
the department of the Woods and Forests, 
has been kind enough to undertake the in- 
vestigation of these two particular sub- 
jects; and the noble Lord the Member 
for Lincolnshire (Lord Worsley), who has, 
so much to his credit, directed his atten- 
tion to the question of inclosure, has left 
the matter in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, on condition that they would grapple 
with all the difficulties of the subject; and I 
shall not be speaking too confidently, when 
I say that I have every reason to believe 
that my noble Friend (the Earl of Lincoln) 
will be able very shortly to lay upon the 
Table of the House two general measures 
with regard to inclosure and drainage. 
There is another object to which the agri- 
cultural interest attach great importance, 
and that is that they should be allowed to 
make malt for the purpose of feeding 
cattle. Iam happy in being able to in- 
form the House that my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is not indisposed to reconsider the existing 
regulations on that subject; and if the 
matter can be effected without an injuri- 
ous risk to the Revenue, I am quite sure I 
speak the sentiments of my right hon. 
Friend in saying that he will not be in- 
disposed to give the matter his most fa- 
vourable consideration. I now come to 
the more direct proposition of my hon. 
Friend, to which I have an insurmount- 
able objection. My hon. Friend pro- 
poses, in the first place, that the whole 
cost of prosecutions at the assizes shall 
be transferred from the county rate to 
the public funds. My hon. Friend stated 
with truth, that in 1834 a Committee 
sat and reported, and in their Report re- 
commended such a transfer. That pro- 
position of the Committee was taken into 
the serious consideration of the Executive 
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Government. The proposition was, that 
the expense of all prosecutions at assizes 
should be transferred as a burden upon the 
public funds. Most wisely, as I think, an 
amendment was made by the Government 
to that proposal. If the burden of the 
prosecutions at assizes had been trans. 
ferred entirely, as proposed by the Com. 
mittee, no Jocal authority whatever would 
have had interest in checking prodigality 
of expenditure. The Government, in one 
respect, went further than the Committee, 
and embraced the quarter sessions as well 
as the assizes within the measure which 
they adopted, whereby one-half of the 
burden was to be mutually borne by the 
public and by the county rates. ‘The effect 
of that arrangement was, that the magis- 
trates in quarter sessions, their officers— 
the clerks of the peace, and all officers 
over whom they exercise a control, have 
a direct interest in aiding the Government 
to check an expenditure, one half of which 
is to be borne by the public. Besides, in 
respect to the recommendation of the 
Committee, I am bound to state that a 
considerable expense has been removed 
from the county rate, by the expense of 
the removal of convicts to the hulks being 
now borne by the public. I think, there- 
fore, that it would not Le prudent to depart 
fromexisting arrangements—arrangements 
whereby the public very liberally beara 
moiety of a heavy expenditure ; and I for 
one will not be a party either to renew 
the recommendation of the whole expen- 
diture being borne by the public, or sup. 
port a departure from existing regulations, 
My hon. Friend next proposed that, inas- 
much as the Executive Government in- 
terferes with the management of gaols, 
and as, under the authority of the Legisla- 
ture, the power of dealing with the ques- 
tion of the dietary of the prisoners, is vested 
in the Secretary of State, one half the 
burden of the maintenance of the pri- 
soners should be thrown upon the public 
purse. If I have been successful in making 
what I have already stated intelligible 
to the House, it must appear that Her 
Majesty’s Government is not indisposed 
to consider the interests of the agricul- 
turists. With the exception of inter 
ference with respect to dietary, there is no 
other interference exercised by the Go- 
vernment in the management of gaols. 
With respect to their buildings, their in- 
ternal arrangements, and the officers to be 
appointed ; with respect to the salaries t0 
be paid to these officers ; and with respect 
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to all the internal regulations, excepting 
the dietary—they are under the exclusive 
control and management of the county ma- 
gistrates. Although disposed to divide the 
expense with the public, my hon. Friend 
will not be disposed to divide the manage- 
ment with the Executive Goversment. 
For my part, I should be adverse to any 
proposition which would vest the whole 
management of county gaols in the Exe- 
cutive Government. The House will 
now permit me to make some remarks on 
the recommendation of the Committee in 
1834, with reference to county expendi- 
ture. In the Report of the Committee, 
the subject of county rates was divided 
into four parts. With the permission of 
the House I will shortly enumerate some 
of their recommendations. The first 
branch of the Report referred to highway. 
On this head several important recom- 
mendations of the Committee of 1834 still 
remain a dead letter ; but which, if carried 
into effect, would be productive of salutary 
results. First of all, they recommended 
that Union districts should be formed for 
the management of the highways. My 


belief is, that this recommendation might 
be carried into effect with great advantage, 


and I believe further, that the two systems 
of the relief of the poor and the manage- 
ment of the highways might be worked 
together with great economy and advan- 
tage to the public. The next recommenda. 
tion was the abolition of statute labour. 
That, I believe, has been carried into effect. 
It was next proposed that the maintenance 
of roads over bridges, and for some dis- 
tance at either end of them, should be 
undertaken by the turnpike trusts. That 
also, I believe, has been done. Next, I 
come to the question of the county finances. 
The recommendation of the Committee 
was, amongst other things, in reference to 
the county accounts, that they should in 
future be divided into separate and dis- 
tinct branches, and set forth under dif- 
ferent heads. ‘That was an important 
recommendation, and I will show the 
House how little attention has been paid 
toit. I hold in my hand an analysis of a 
Paper moved for by the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire himself, with reference to 
the county rates, in 1842. In the Report 
itis stated, that one of the great disad- 
vantages of the then system was the 
way in which the county rate was made 
up, classing accounts under few and large 
heads, and none of them duly vouched or 
audited, These accounts involve at the 
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same time large amounts of expenditure, 
And what is the fact with regard to 
the year 1842? The county rates of 
that year amounted to no less a sum 
than 1,137,000/. The disbursements are 
branched under different heads. One 
is, ‘diet of prisoners,” against which 
was set down 33,000/. Then comes 
the “clothing of prisoners, 4,000/.; sa- 
laries, 42,000/. ;”” and then under one ge- 
neral head of ‘incidental expenses,” no 
less a sum than 53,0001. Had the re- 
commendations of the Committee been 
carried into effect, and the county ac- 
counts, from which I have read these 
items, been properly audited, a very 
great saving might have been effected. 
Then again, with regard to the House of 
Correction, in the same manner, in a sum 
total of 140,000/., as the whole annual ex- 
peuse, I find for “ incidental expenses” no 
less a sum than 47,000/.; that is 25 per 
cent. of the whole amount placed under 
that head. I hold another account in my 
hand, of which, speaking generally, I find 
no less than 20 per cent. of the whole sum 
placed under the head of “other ex- 
penses,” or incidental expenses, from 
which it is evident that it has been 
neither properly vouched, classified, nor 
audited. Had the recommendation of the 
Committee been carried out, I am confident 
that by a proper system of auditing the ac- 
counts a saving in the county rate to a 
large amount might have been effected. 
There are other important recommenda- 
tions made in that portion of the Report 
which refers to the county finances, to 
which it would have been advantageous 
to have paid attention, and to carry which 
into practical effect would not require 
legislative interference. They should be 
adopted without delay, and if legislative 
interference be necessary, the interven. 
tion of Parliament will not, Iam sure, be 
denied. Another regulation was recom. 
mended, and it was almost the only other 
one which remained in reference to the 
financial part of the question—a regulation 
for the payment of fees, and the making 
allowances to witnesses at criminal pro- 
secutions. On that I will not now dwell, 
as I had the honour, only a few nights ago, 
of introducing a Bill to regulate the tees 
payable to clerks of the peace, and ma- 
gistrates’ clerks. The Report further re- 
commended that a new valuation of pro- 
perty should take place. I do not think 
that any legislative enactment is necessary 
in order to give effect to this recommenda- 
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tion. I have now gone through the prin- 
cipal recommendations in the Report of 
1834. The larger part of these have already 
received the sanction of the Legislature, 
or have been carried into effect, not need- 
ing that sanction. With respect to Coro- 
ners, the throwing one half of the expense 
caused by the duties of these officers 
upon the public funds would be unreason- 
able. They are elected by the counties, 
and being county officers, it is but just 
that the expense attending them should be 
borne by the counties. As to tlie register 
of electors for Parliamentary purposes, to 
which my hon. Friend referred in thecourse 
of his speech, I cannot coincide with his 
opinion, which my hon. Friend pressed 
upon the consideration of the House. It 
would not be right that the expense of 
these registers should be in part borne 
by those who do not possess the fran- 
chise. The Motion now made by my 
hon. Friend is no new proposition, It 
has been made, and in almost similar 
terms, several times before. I think it 
was when I had the honour of being a 
Member of Lord Grey’s Government in 
1834, that the Motion was first made. I 
then resisted it, together with many Gen- 
tlemen whom I now see on the benches 
opposite. I left that Government in 
May, 1834; and this Motion was made 
again, in the July of the same year; and 
being out of office, I thought it my duty 
again to oppose it. The Motion was re- 
peated in 1836, when certainly it was 
my misfortune to be much opposed to those 
who then wielded the executive power ; 
yet even then, as before, I thought it my 
duty to give a decided opposition to this 
Motion. I admit that the landed interest 
is entitled to protection ; but at the same 
time I feel that these peculiar burdens are 
rightly placed, and I am opposed to their 
removal. The landed interest derives a 
certain protection on account of these bur- 
dens, and | do not think it should attempt 
to throw them off, and at the same time 
to retain the protection which is given on 
account of them. Whether in or out of 
office it will be my duty to resist any 
proposition of the kind; and I shall, 
therefore, vote against the Motion of my 
hon. Friend and in favour, Sir, of your 
Jeaving the chair to go into a Committee 
ot the Customs’ Duties Bill. 

Mr. Nemwdegate said, he admired the 
ability with which the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Home Department had 
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treated the subject ; but whatever might be 
the ability of his arguments, he could not 
say they had convinced him ; he therefore 
must remain of the same opinion with the 
hon. Member for Somersetshire. The right 
hon. Baronet had sct aside or avoided the 
statements made by the hon. Member ; but 
his arguments had not met that statement, 
which remained in its original force. The 
right hon. Baronet had alluded to the 
circumstances under which the Property 
Tax had been imposed in 1842. There was 
a deficiency, and that tax was imposed to 
supply it, and did so ; but owing to manu. 
facturing distress, the Property Tax was 
then accompanied by a reduction of duties 
in favour of the then distressed manufac. 
turing interest; this reduction was unfa. 
vourable to the agricultural interest, which 
had progressively declined ever since 1842, 
and that it is now depressed cannot be de- 
nied. Every Member was bound first to 
consider the state of his own constituents; 
that of his (Mr. Newdegate’s) agricultural 
constituents was one of great depression. 
He rejoiced at much that lad fallen from 
the right hon. Baronet ; it showed that he, 
at all events, had not forgot the agricultu- 
rist, and was in a very different tone from 
that used the other day by the hon. Secre- 
tary at War. That right hon. Gentleman 
had thought fit to use expressions with re- 
ference to the agricultural Members which 
he had bitterly regretted hearing emanate 
from that side of the House; but he (Mr. 
Newdegate) perceived that the right hon. 
Gentleman was not in his place ; he would 
therefore say no more with reference to 
him or his expressions. He (Mr. Newde- 
gate) had been referring to the different 
circumstances under which the Property 
Tax had been imposed in 1842, and those 
under which it was at present continued; 
then there was a deficiency, now there 
is none. The relaxation of duties bad 
then been carried contemporaneously with, 
but apart, and separate from, the Pro- 
perty Tax; but now the relaxation of du- 
ties was proposed to be the consequence 
of, and by means of that measure. He 
did not complain of the Property Tax; he 
approved of it. He trusted that it was an 
indication of a novel, a more direct, and a 
more equable system of taxation. But he 
did complain that in the financial measures 
which were now proposed, indirect benefit 
alone was held out to the great interest 
which was now depressed ; whilst actual 
and direct benefits were to be granted to 
interests that were now prosperous. Of late, 
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ultra free-trade doctrines appeared to have 
gained possession of the House ; but the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet, he must 
say, was in a different and more sober tone 
than those they had lately heard. Lately, 
the hon. Member for Stockport, as high 
priest of the ultra free-trade theory, had 
led the strain, whilst the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench and the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had chanted the responses; and 
how was this all-powerful theory support- 
ed?—for every theory must, after all, stand 
upon its own merits, and be judged of by 
the power of the arguments which support 
it. How, he would ask, had this mighty 
theory been supported? Why, the noble 
Lord the Member for London, with much 
approbation from the opposite side, declared 
that “ protection was the bane of agricul- 
ture.” That was a fine round saying to 
enunciate ; and in support of it the noble 
Lord’s argument simply came to this— 
that because, since 1815, agriculture had 
been frequently depressed, whilst during 
that period it had been protected, that then 
protection had been the cause of its de- 
pression. He confessed, that after some 
thought, he could not make out the con- 
nexion between the assumed cause and ef- 
fect. But he did wonder that the estab- 
lishment of another system, dating also 
from 1815, had not occurred to the noble 
Lord—he meant the present monetary sys- 
tem. [Cheers.| Aye, hon. Members 
opposite might cheer, and he understood 
their cheers ; but he had expressed a sin- 
cere opinion ; he did believe that our fluc- 
tuating, and at the same time restrictive 
monetary system, had depressed agricul- 
ture, and, though not in the same degree, 
the other productive interests of the coun- 
try. The agricultural prosperity of Ireland 
and Scotland had been quoted by the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Home De- 
partment. Now a different monetary svs- 
tem obtained in those two countries, parti- 
cularly in the latter. They were equally 
protected with this country ; but if fluc- 
tuations and agricultural depressions have 
been more frequent in this country than in 
them, is it not probable that the monetary 
system has more to do with the evils of agri- 
culture in this country than protection could 
have? Then, again, the hon. Member for 
Stockport had put forth this asincontroverti- 
ble—a most extraordinary statement with 
reference to the protection given to Colo- 
nial sugar—that because an import duty of 
ten guineas was imposed upon each ton of 

oreign sugar consumed, being 20,000 
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tons annually, that therefore this duty 
made a difference in price of ten guineas a 
ton upon each ton of sugar from the Colo- 
nies, being 230,000 tons, and thus levied 
a tax of more than 2,000,000. upon the 
consumers of this country. This was loudly 
applauded by the noble Member for Sun- 
derland ; but the very next week the hon. 
Member for Stockport had answered his 
own question, and completely refuted his 
own assumption and proved its fallacy by 
what he had stated with reference to the 
Dantzic corn market ; for he said that the 
low price of corn there in the years imme- 
diately previous to 1838, was owing to 
ths want of demand for it in this country, 
and that when demand sprung up in 1838, 
the price immediately rose, and proved that 
its low price had been a nominal price. 
Now, if we admitted Foreign sugar, would 
not the same effect ensue? Was it not 
clear that the price of the 20,000 tons of 
sugar subject to ten guineas duty, was in 
the same circumstances as the corn of 
Dantzic in 1835, 1836, and 1837, owing 
to the duty, and that its present price was 
also nominal? That if it (sugar) were 
imported into this country free of duty, its 
price would rise in Brazil, owing to the 
demand for it; that its being lower there 
is nominal ; and that the difference to our 
consumers is not therefore attributable to, 
or measured by the duty. Why, these were 
but natural effects of supply and demand ; 
yet in violation of them fallacies such as 
these seemed popular in that House. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) would not follow the 
right hon. Baronet into all the details 
into which he had gone in answer to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Somerset- 
shire. The right hon. Baronet had failed 
to convince him that relief, were it but 
small, should not be granted to agriculture 
in its present state, were this but as an as- 
surance of future relief, in case that were 
needed ; but he felt bound to say, that he 
had heard with great satisfaction the state- 
ment of the right hon. baronet with refer- 
ence to his being willing to grant the 
drawback on malt for cattle, the Drainage 
and Inclosure Bills, and that the latter had 
been referred for consideration to the hon. 
Secretary for the Woods and Forests. He 
wished that the specch of the right hon. 
Baronet had been made earlier in the 
Session—that its tone had characterized 
those of his Colleagues, particularly the 
language of the right hon. Baronet, when 
he introduced his financial measures for 
this year. He trusted that the right hon. 
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Baronet would realise the hopes among 
the farmers, who now distrusted the Go- 
vernment, which his speech would raise ; 
that he would prove to them that at least 
one Member of the Government under- 
stood their difficulties, and cared for their 
interests. Nevertheless he had not been 
convinced by the right hon. Baronet ; he 
thought the proposition of the hon. Member 
for Somersetshire ought to be granted, and 
he should support it. 

Lord J. Russell observed, that the hon. 
Member who had just sat down had al- 
luded to an expression that had been made 
use of byhim. The expression that he 
had made use of at the commencement of 
the Session was this —that protection 
was the bane of agriculture. If that ex- 
pression required any justification—if it 
required any proof of its justice—that 
proof had been afforded by that which 
had passed that night. The hon. Gentle- 


man who had brought forward this Mo- 
tion stated various instances in which 
protection had been broken in upon. He 
went through different measures which 
had been passed by the present Govern- 
ment—he directed their attention to the 
Tariff in 1842, and to the Canada Corn 


Bill in 1843, and yet, having done this, 
the hon. Memher did not venture to pros 
posrethat any of these laws should be re- 
vealed ; but there he left these questions, 
and having stated these evils, he merely 
proposed that 275,000/. should be taken 
off the county rates, and that they should 
be paid by the public in general. He was 
then followed (after the Seconder to the 
Motion had spoken) in a speech by the 
right hon, Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department; which speech 
the hon. Gentleman who had last spoken 
said, was highly consolatory to the agri- 
cultural interest, and must have a benefi- 
cial effect on the country. What, then, 
might he ask, was there of so consolatory 
a nature in the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet? Was it proposed to restore pro- 
tection to its former high rate? Was it 
proposed to give additional protection, so 
as to prevent an influx of cattle from the 
Continent, or of corn from Canada? What 
had the right hon. Baronet said? That 
the Legislature ought to progress in the 
facilities it afforded to foreign trade. The 
right hoo. Gentleman said that if they 
wished to know whether a good price 
could be obtained for their agricultural 
produce, they must inguire what was the 
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state of Liverpool and Manchester—what 
was the state of the manufacturing districts 
in England and in Scotland; and if they 
were in a flourishing state, then they might 
expect that agriculture would be flourishing 
also, and that their gains would be propor. 
tionate tothe prosperity of those districts, 
Was that encouraging agriculturists torely 
on protection? Wasit not the reverse—was 
it not showing them that they could have 
no protection so beneficial, orso advantage. 
ous to them as the prosperity of the ma. 
nufacturing districts? But the right hon, 
Gentleman did not content himself with 
this declaration of his opinion ; he quoted 
instances to show that want of protection 
had been beneficial; he referred to the 
article of wool—he showed that the free 
importation of foreign wool had occasioned 
a rise in the price of wool—he pointed to 
the consequences of a free trade in wool, 
If there was any one thing which could 
show that protection was the bane of agri- 
culture—to prove that it was injurious to 
agriculture—it was to be found ina 
speech which had been made the other 
night; a speech which was not answered ; 
a speech which he di¢ not believe could be 
answered; a speech which showed the 
manner in which protection had been in- 
jurious to agriculture— he meant the 
powerful and admirable speech of the hon, 
Member for Stockport. ‘That speech 
showed that when articles were protected 
as the produce of agriculture had been 
proteeted, the consequence of such legis- 
lation had been, that whilst the protee- 
tion appeated to be favourable to parti- 
cular classes—whilst it seemed to give 
them advantages greater than were pos- 
sessed by other classes of the community 
—and whilst, in consequence, it exposed 
thein to odium and to envy, it at the same 
time tended to make men slovenly and 
inert in that protected trade or occupa- 
tion ; it also induced them to rely upon 
the acts of the Legislature to secure them a 
protected price, instead of looking for 
their profit and their reward to their own 
energies. He said that, considering this, 
and that if there ever was a country dis- 
tinguished for great energy, great intelli- 
gence, and at the same time for great 
abundance of capital ready to be em- 
ployed in every enterprise that required 


energy and capital, this was the country. 


Considering these things, he then said to 
them, let them rely upon their energy 
upon their enterprise, and upon their ¢a- 
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pital—let them look to these as the 
sources of their prosperity, and not rely 
on such a broken reed as legislative pro- 
tection. He said, too, that with regard to 
maoy articles for which in former days 
the manufacturers sought protection by 
legislative means, he was happy now to see 
by their success in foreign countries that 
they had no need of protection. With 
regard to some manufactures there might 
be the appearance of success, from the 
restriction in the supply, and the mono- 
poly secured to them. Some of them 
might be articles of which no great quan- 
tity was consumed, and that were not ab- 
solutely necessary to the community. 
One article had been made a monopoly 
of in one country, and another in another 
country. Spices and silk were articles of 
this description. Now the world could 
live very well without spices, and persons 
could well supply themselves with other 
raiment than what was composed of silk, 
There was no absolute want of these ar- 
ticles. By limiting the supply of them, 
they could make such articles always bear 
a high price. They could at all times 


proportion the supply to the demand. 
The Legislature could thus by protection 


give an advantage to a particular class, 
The agricultural class could, however, 
have no such advantage. They might 
give them a protection, and as long as 
food was cheap the people would not care 
whether that protection was 40s. or 50s. ; 
but immediately upon their having to pay 
ahigh price for food, there would be so 
much discontent that the system would 
break down. It had been found so ever 
since 1815. In 1815 he was a Member 
of that House, although he did not take 
partin the debates on this subject; but 
he remembered farmers saying that a less 
price than 80s. would not be remunera- 
tive; thatit would be impossible for them 
to live and carry on cultivation at a less 
price than 80s. The law to give them 
that price failed. [t was impossible for 
the Legislature, having any regard to the 
peace of the country, to keep corn up to 
80 high a price as 80s. The protection 
had then to be relaxed. A new law was 
passed, when it was found that too high 
aptice was required. The law of 1828 
Was next passed ; after a certain time com- 
plaints were made of that law likewise. 
He proposed in 1839 to alter the law. 
He declared at that time that he consi- 
dered a moderate fixed duty ought to be 
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substituted. Such was the relaxation of 
protection he was then favourable to, 
Those who were in opposition to the Go. 
vernment said that protection was not too 
high at that time; that it ought to be 
maintained, and they also said that they 
did not think that the law of 1828 should 
be thrown into the lottery of legislation ; 
and that even if the then Government 
came forward as an united government, 
they would oppose any such alteration, 
A change in the Government took place ; 
those who had opposed any alteration in 
protection, those who were against any 
relaxation of that law, came into office, 
and what had they now heard from the 
hon. Gentleman opposite? — That ever 
since that time there had been a gradual 
breaking down of protection. That it had 
been broken down in 1842—that it had 
then been broken in upon by the Tariff, 
and that then came the Canada Corn Bill 
of 1843. Thus, then, it was as he had told 
them. Though they might be told of 
protection, and of its being secured to 
them, it would be found to be indirectly 
abandoned ; though there might in theory 
be protection, yet when they came to 
force eighteen millions of people to pro- 
cure their corn at a high price, it would 
be found that the discontent would be 
such, the danger would be such, that 
every prudent government, and every wise 
government, looking to their population, 
and to its increase, would see whether it 
could be safe to leave the law as it was ; 
they would look to see whether corn could 
not be procured from some colony, or 
whether corn could not be brought from 
some foreign country through that colony 
—they would jook to see whether the 
rigour of that law might not be made 
more tolerable, and be less in effect than 
it was in appearance. Then it might be 
said, that after all this protection, though 
it was not kept so high as they had hoped 
itto be—though the Ministers they had 
brought into power for the sake of that 
protection did not keep it so high as they 
desired, they still might ask, what mischief 
attended it ? If it did benefit the agricul- 
turists—if it did not do them the good 
they expected from it, they then came 
back to the argument which had been 
used so irresistibly—that the Legislature 
keeping up a price nominally, which was 
not maintained in fact, gave false hopes 
to the farmers, and induced them to place 
reliance on the law instead of looking to 
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their own exertions. They induced the 
farmers to neglect the means they ought 
to employ for their own prosperity—such 
as economy, activity, improved science— 
they induced the farmer to think that his 
landlord would only have to go to Parlia- 
ment, and then, whatever might be his 
manner of cultivation, however his land 
might be neglected, however slovenly or 
careless might be his mode of work- 
ing the land, still his landlord and the 
Legislature would secure a remunera- 
tive price to him, aud he would be sure 
of being able to pay all his rent and 
taxes, The agriculturists who so trusted 
were doomed to disappointment; and 
this fact, he thought, showed that pro- 
tection, as he had stated at the com- 
mencement of the Session, was the bane 
of agriculture. The right hon, Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury 
had said, that he (Lord John Russell) 
seemed, on this subject, to oscillate be- 
tween the two sides of the House, and 
that though he had said that ‘* protection 
was the bane of agriculture,” he was not 
prepared to carry that principle into 
effect. He said, as to that point, that 
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though he might be utterly mistaken, still 


there were two ways of doing away with 
protection; the one was of doing it away 
suddenly—the other, of doing it cautiously 
and gradually. Though he might in his 
opinion be mistaken, when he, following 
in the path of great men who had written 
on this subject, and spoken on it in Par- 
liament, and though he might be mistaken 
as to the means, still he had no doubt 
that it was the end at which they ought 
to aim. Protection ought to be done 
away with, and especially so as regarded 
agriculture. Such was the opinion of 
Mr. Ricardo, who might, perhaps, be re- 
garded more as a theoretical writer than 
as a practical statesman. But, perhaps, 
he might be allowed to make a quotation 
from another authority, whose name he 
would tell the House after he had read 
his statement, and whose words were so 
much better than any he could use. They 
were these :— 


“The only beneficial care that a Govern- 
ment can take of commerce is to afford it ge- 
neral protection in time of war, to remove by 
treaties the restrictions of Foreign Govern- 
ments in time of peace, and cautiously to ab- 
stain from any, however plausible, of its own 
creating. If every law of regulation, either of 
our internal or external trade, were repealed, 
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with the exception of those necessary for the 
collection of revenue, it would be an un. 
doubted benefit to commerce, as well as to 
the community at large. An avowed system 
of allowing things to take their own course, 
and of not listening to the interested solicita. 
tions of one class or another for relief, when. 
ever the imprudence of speculation has occa. 
sioned losses, would, sooner than any artificial 
remedy, reproduce that equilibrium of demand 
and supply which the ardour of gain will fre. 
quently derange; but which the same cause, 
when let alone, will as infallibly restore, 
Whenever the assistance of Government js 
called for by any class of traders or manufac. 
turers, it is usual to make the most splendid 
display of the importance of that particular 
branch to the nation at large. The East and 
West India interests, the shipowners, the ma- 
nufacturers, the American merchants, have all 
the means of making these brilliant represen. 
tations; but it should be recollected that the 
interest of the State consists in the prosperity 
of the whole; that it is contrary to sound 
policy to advance one beyond its natural 
means, and still more to do so at the expense 
of others; and that the only mode of ascér. 
taining the natural limits of each is to leave 
them all alone,”’ 

Such was the opinion given a great many 
years ego by Mr. Alexander Baring, the 
present Lord Ashburton. He thought 
they were marked by the sagacity, by the 
knowledge, and the distinguished talent 
which the noble Lord possessed. ‘This, 
then, was his opinion as to commerce in 
general; and therefore he could not think 
that the farmers would gain by the Legis- 
lature doing that which many farmers 
wished them to do, which was, as he un- 
derstood, to repeal the Canada Corn Bill, 
and to alter the Tariff, so as to impose the 
highest duty on foreign cattle, or in any 
way going back to their high protecting 
duties. The present Government did not 
hold out the hope of doing this; but 
there was one thing which they would do, 
and that they were bound to do, and that 
was to hold ont no delusive hope that 
protection could afford relief to the agri- 
culturists. They had seen that there had 
been meetings this year, in various places, 
of agriculturists, and in the Reports of 
these meetings there were complaints of 
the present state of agriculture, and a re 
quest for further protection. He thought 
that if they did give the farmers further 
protection, they would only offer to them 
that which would prove to be a “ delusion 
and a snare.” They ought to tell the 
farmers that their best reliance was 0! 
their own industry and their own skill; 
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that the entire course of Parliament would 
be to diminish protection and not to in- 
crease it. Such, he said, was the lan- 
guage that ought to be held, and such, he 
said, the course that ought to be pursued, 
The hon. Gentleman who spoke in that 
quarter (the Ministerial side of the House) 
told them how much he regretted the 
course that he had pursued in 1842—as 
to the Corn Law then established. He 
had voted against the second reading of 
that Bill, and it was carried by a large 
majority, consisting principally of those 
representing the agricultural counties. 
Then, he said, if they had not voted for 
it, they would not now have that and the 
other measures which they had supported; 
and their complaints would not now be 
heard as to the Canada Corn Bill and the 
Tarif. As to the Tariff, he could not 
think that any importation of Foreign 
cattle which had happened, or that was 
likely to happen, could be injurious at all 
to good graziers, if the right means were 
adopted by them for competing with the 
growers or feeders of foreign cattle. As 
to the Canada Corn Bill, again he must 
observe that he had objected to that Bill, 
but upon different grounds from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; for he thought it 
would be establishing a Corn Bill in Ca- 
nada, and that the protection in favour of 
Canada might afterwards be troublesome, 
in case of making the trade in corn free 
from restriction. His right hon, Friend 
the Member for Taunton had placed his 
opposition to that measure on distinct 
and different views; but he was not 
supported by the agricultural interest. 
They gave on that question such a 
support to the Government as enabled 
it to carry the measure, When the 
Bill went further, he was not prepared 
to offer it any opposition; but it was 
evidently within the power of those who 
tepresented the agricultural interest to 
put a stop to the Bill, Let not the agri- 
cultural Members then say, that they had 
been ill used by the Government. They 
themselves had assisted the Government. 
They had been the means of enabling the 
Government to carry on the same policy 
of giving greater freedom to trade, and of 
taking away some restrictions, Now, he 
said, what they ought to do was this— 
they should tell the farmers what they had 
done ; they should tell them that this was 
good policy; that in supporting it they 
acted like honest men, and were ready to 
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stand by it. That was what they ought 
to do, and not, in that House, support the 
Minister, and then go down to the country 
and attack him for his free-trade princi- 
ples. Such was his view of the general 
conduct that they ought to pursue. What, 
then, had he to say as to the particular 
Motion before the House? The particular 
Motion was, that in a remission of duties, 
the agricultural interest ought to be con- 
sidered. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State had answered that, 
As to the particulars which the right hon 
Gentleman had stated, he took, for in- 
stance, the poor rates and the tithe com- 
mutation. The poor rates, it had been 
shown by the right hon. Gentleman, were 
now about a million a year less than be- 
fore the New Poor Law Bill had passed. 
With regard to tithes, let them recollect 
the position in which the agriculturists 
were placed compared to that in which 
they had stood. This was a country in 
which the population was increasing every 
year—in which, too, manufactures and 
commerce were also increasing. What, 
then, was the consequence? That every 
year there must be a greater demand 
for food, and a greater supply required 
to meet the wants of the manufacturers. 
What, then, was the advantage to them 
for the improvement of their lands? They 
might buy the most expensive manures ; 
they might raise larger crops; they might 
increase the produce by eight, ten, and 
twelve bushels an acre beyond the former 
growth, and yet not one sixpence more 
tithe was to be paid by the occupier than 
they had to pay before. In this respect 
the agriculturists had much greater ad- 
vantages than before. He took it, then, 
that the agriculturists of this country, 
considering the new manner of tillage 
they might employ, and the improve- 
ments in agriculture, that the farmers 
were great gainers compared with what 
had been their situation many years ago. 
He really wished that the farmers could 
be brought to consider all these matters, 
and see how much more important they 
were than those measures which had been 
brought under immediate notice by the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Somerset- 
shire. As to the question of prosecutions, 
and whether a part of the expenses ought 
to be differently paid, that might be taken 
into consideration if a diferent system of 
prosecuting offences were adopted. If 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
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of the Home Department appointed a 
public prosecutor, a different arrangement 
might be made. That, however, was a 
different question from benefiting agricul- 
ture, to which their attention had been 
directed. His answer to the hon. Gentle- 
man who proposed a diminution of bur- 
dens was this, that if the agriculturists 
come on the farmers with a large scheme 
—if they said that there should be no 
more duty on corn and agricultural pro- 
duce—if they were then to place it as a 
raw material, as the food of the people, 
as the raw material by which the popula- 
tion were maintained—if they proposed 
to place themselves on the same footing 
with the rest of the comunity—if they no 
longer sought for peculiar favour—if they 
said there should be no more restriction 
and no more monopoly, by duties imposed 
upon foreign produce, and then asked 
them to look at the peculiar burdens 
which agriculturists had to bear, and an 
examination into which they would no 
doubt support when it was proposed by 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, and then 
showed that these burdens prevented them 
from employing a greater number of la- 
bourers—then he believed, in that case, 
the greatest free trader, and the most 
determined abolitionists in that House, 
would be as willing to regard their claims 
with favour, as the largest landed pro- 
ptietor in that House. But they could 
hardly expect this important view of the 
question to be taken while this state of 
doubt and excitement was hanging over 
the landed interest and the country. What 
he would say was this—that as the ques- 
tion now stood, with a large majority of 
the House of Lords and a considerable 
majority of the House of Commons, com- 
posed of persons interested in land and anxi- 
ous for the maintenance of that protection 
which they believed to be favourable to their 
interest, but which was looked upon by 
others as a protection and a favour given 
to them at the expense of the rest of the 
community, the landed interest was placed 
in a most ungracious position. The hon. 
Gentleman who brought forward the pre- 
sent Motion had gone through various 
statements and figures to prove the dimi- 
nution in the price of meat. The hon. 
Gentleman had shown that meat had 
declined in price sixpence or sevenpence 
a stone since the Tariff of 1842, and that 
corn had also fallen in price since the 
same period; and the hon. Gentleman 
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had gone on to say that this decline of 
price in the main articles of subsistence 
were evils which required the interposition 
of the Legislature to remedy. Now this 
line of argument, if followed out, must 
come to this—that it was an evil for ‘the 
man who went to buy his two or three 
pounds of meat for the Sunday dinner of 
himself, his wife, and his children, to be 
enabled to save twopence or threepence 
in the price ; and that it was also an evil 
that he could save fourpence or five. 
pence a week in the cost of the number 
of loaves of bread he and his family might 
require to consume; and see how ungra- 
cious it was for hon. Gentlemen connect- 
ed with the agricultural interest to come 
forward with this kind of complaint, and 
state it as an evil which it required legisla. 
tive interference to remove. If agriculture 
had no special protection, and the prices 
of agricultural produce were high, it might 
be fair to say here is a happy state of the 
country ;—here, supposing it were 0, 
have commerce and manufactures flour- 
rished so much, that there is a rise in the 
price of meat, and corn is also rising in 
the market, this high price showing the 
improved condition of the people, and 
their increased command of the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life—that, no doubt, 
would be a subject of rejoicing: and they 
might expect that it would be followed by 
a better system of agriculture, the culti- 
vation of lands not now cultivated, and 
increased production ; and if the greater 
produce which would thus be brought to 
the market was followed by a still farther 
rise of prices as consumers and manufac. 
turers increased in prosperity—that would, 
indeed, be a happy state of things; but 
to come to Parliament, and say, look at 
the law; it is not sufficiently stringent, 
because it has not prevented people pay. 
ing sixpence a stone less for their meat that 
we think they ought to pay; nor has it 
prevented their buying corn at some shil- 
lings a quarter jess than we say the price 
ought to be; that was a complaint which 
must tend to make the landed interest, 
the great Janded aristocracy of this coun- 
try, which he as much as anybody had a 
right to respect — [Colonel Sibthorp : 
Hear, hear]—such a complaint, he said, 
must tend to place that interest before 
the country in a ost odious position. 
The hon. and gallant Member opposie 
(Colonel Sibthorp), by his cheer, rendered 
it necessary for him to make some allu- 
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sion to matters which he should not other- 
wise have referred to, It was no doubt 
the fact that he (Lord John Russell) was 
closely connected with persons who took 
great interest in the progress of agricul- 
ture. His uncle and his father had de- 
lighted as much as any men to witness 
the improvement of agriculture, and had 
done all they could to bring the farmers 
together with the view to the adoption of 
improved modes of cultivation ; therefore 
he should be the last man to wish for any 
unnatural or unfair depression of the agri- 
cultural interest. But if they desired to 
romote the good of agriculture—if they 
wished the landed interest to continue to 
hold the high title to the respect of the 
country it had won for itself in former 
days, and which it ought to possess now 
—they should not seek that object by 
Motions like the present, but make a just 
and a fair arrangement between all par- 
ties, and that while all England should 
see that the landed interest was the most 
powerful, it was at the same time the most 
generous class of the community. 


Mr. Escott considered these discussions 
as skirmishes between the Anti-Corn Law 
League and the Protection Society. With 
respect to both these bodies, he had no- 
thing to say against them so long as they 
did not endeavour to compel him to join 
their ranks; for he did not believe the 
Anti-Corn Law League would be able, in 
the present state of the country, mate- 
tially to depress the interests of trade, or 
that the Protection Societies would have 
weight enough to depress the interests of 
agriculture, on which no doubt they did 
press as 2 considerable incubus. One great 
reason for bringing forward the present 
Motion was the dissatisfaction of the 
farmers with their Representatives in this 
House, and he had heard sufficient reasons 
given for that dissatisfaction. ‘There were 
two kinds of meetings at which farmers 
Were accustomed to look for information 
on these matters to their natural Jeaders— 
one, those dinners which took place dur- 
ing the recess, in which persons engaged 
In agriculture congregated together con- 
vivially and socially to discuss matters 
aflecting their own interests. He remem- 
bered the time when those meetings as- 
sumed rather an alarming character, and 
when it was thought proper to pass a sort 
of by-law to prevent the discussion of 
political and public questions. In the 
course of the last autumn he attended 








two or three of these meetings, at which 
there were present men who had been 
Members for counties, men who were 
Members for counties, and men who 
locked forward to counties again ; but the 
rule which had been established prevented 
them from discussing this subject. But 
they could not keep down public questions ; 
that which was in the mind would find 
some utterance in words, and so they spoke 
and said enough of politics to show the 
farmers that they knew very little of such 
matters: and then they talked of agricul- 
ture, of which they very soon proved to 
the farmers that they knew nothing at all. 
Now that had been one cause of dissatis- 
faction. Allusion had been made to a 
debate which had taken place in the 
course of the last week. He had begun 
by saying that he should not discuss the 
question of the Corn Laws upon that 
occasion; and he should adhere to his 
promise. But this he should say—and he 
wished the farmers to know it—that 
although no attack, however able it might 
be, could, in his opinion, put down a great 
principle or a great interest ; yet no prin- 
ciple and no interest could stand such a 
defence as had been made the other even- 
ing against the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Cobden). But then 
there was this House; and what had 
been the conduct, upon the present occa- 
sion, of those who professed themselves to 
be the farmers’ friends? [is hon. Friend 
the Member for Somersetshire had inter- 
spersed his statement of facts with a 
sufficient announcement of principles, to 
leave it quite plain and palpable that he 
had a clear opinion as to the cause of the 
existing distress; and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Warwickshire had stated that 
he could point out the cause of that dis- 
tress. The Agricultural Protection So- 
ciety had sent out handbills and pamphlets, 
in which they stated their opinion upon 
the same subject and to the same effect. 
3ut his hon. Friend the Member for 
Somersetshire, and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Warwickshire, did what in 
them lay to perpetuate the distress in 
question, if they and the Agricultural 
Protection Society were right as to its 
origin; for, according to them, it was 
caused by the present Corn Law and 
the Tariff. It was their effect, growth, 
and offspring. But what did his hon. 
Friends do in that House? Why, they 
came down, and told them to stick by the 
Corn Law and to stick by the Tariff, or 
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in other words not in anywise to alter the 
existing protection to British agriculture. 
For that protection was the protection 
given by the Corn Law of 1842 and by 
the Tariff of 1842—the very things which, 
according to his hon. Friends, had been 
the cause of the existing distress. He 
should like to know what the farmers 
would think of their protecting friends 
in that House, when they found them 
stating in one breath that the exist- 
ing Corn Law was the cause of the dis- 
tress, and in the other breath telling the 
House to perpetuate that law which had 
thus caused the distress [Mr. G. Bankes : 
No, no]. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire said ‘‘ No” to that 
statement. But did not his hon. Friend 
and his Protection Society call on the 
farmers to support the existing Corn 
Law, by which he had told the farmers 
that their distress had been occasioned ? 
The real truth was that farmers, and the 
labourers, too, had a much deeper and a 
closer intuition into these things than some 
of those by whom they were represented 
gave them credit for. They knew that 
farming could only prosper in the general 
prosperity of the country. They knew 
that any attempt to prop up agriculture at 
the expense of the community at large 
would tend to the destruction of those who 
lived by the labour of their hands upon 
land. They recollected what had been the 
state of the country in the year 1841, and 
the dreadful tales of ruin and distress 
which had been laid before that House 
night after night by the Representatives 
of the great commercial towns. He had 
lately heard an unexceptionable witness 
on this point; while sitting on a Commit- 
tee of that House, he had received the 
most satisfactory accounts of the improved 
condition of the working people in the 
northern districts from a relieving officer 
of the Manchester Union. That gentle- 
man had confirmed all those statements of 
previous distress which he had formerly 
heard in that House; but he had also as- 
sured him that he had never known the 
labouring population to be in fuller em- 
ployment or to enjoy a greater command 
of the comforts of life than at the moment 
at which he had been speaking. That was 
surely a topic of congratulation, not only 
for the poor of those districts—not only for 
the manufacturers, but for the agricultural 
classes in this country. He had never met 
with an honest and intelligent labouring 
man who did not admit that his own pros- 
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perity and comfort were involved jn ana 
intimately connected with the prosperity 
of his master’s business. ‘The farmers, too, 
had the power of penetrating the fallacies 
of false friends. He was aware that there 
were hon. Members sitting near him who 
could not bear anything like a free expres. 
sion of opinion. They must be tolerant 
for a moment; and if they could not move 
onwards with the stream of events; they 
must allow him to do so, and to state his 
opinions, though he might expose theirs, 
He should not support the proposals of Her 
Majesty’s Government, or oppose the Mo. 
tion of his hon. Friend, did he not believe 
that the Budget of 1842, and the Budget of 
1845, were the commencements of a great 
series of financial experiments—of a new 
system of taxation—of a new plan for en. 
couraging trade, commerce, manufactures, 
and agriculture—and, in short, of a new 
means of promoting industry, which, when 
it was fully carried into effect, would benefit 
all classes of the people—would raise the 
value of property and of labour—and would 
tend to the maintenance of English peace 
and English liberty, and of that constitu- 
tion under which they had been born 
and which they professed to value. He 
believed that the day would come when 
it would be admitted that that House of 
Commons had conferred substantial bene- 
fits upon the people, and when due honour 
would be paid to them for having com- 
menced a system of taxation by which the 
richer classes would pay for the purpose of 
maintaining the national credit, aud of re- 
ducing other more onerous burdens of the 
people, resuscitating the drooping energies 
of trade and commerce, and opening the 
way for a new era of extended glory, 
founded on the dominion of increased 
knowledge and the empire of the arts of 
eace. 

Lord Worsley said that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down stated that 
he was a constituent of the hon. Member 
for Somersetshire, who had brought forward 
that Motion; and he had added that he 
regretted that the hon. Gentleman should 
be deluding the public by introducing such 
a Motion. But the hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Winchester had not stated 
that he represented the opinions of the 
constituents of the hon. Member for Som- 
ersetshire better than the hon. Member 
himself. Now he believed that the hon. 
Member for Somersetshire fairly repre- 
sented on that occasion the opinionsof the 
agricultural body of the district with which 
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he was connected. The hon. Member for 
Winchester seemed to think that those 
who had recommended the farmers to pe- 
tition that House for a continuance of the 
present protection to agriculture, had given 
them bad advice. He did not know that 
such advice had been given by the Agri- 
cultural Protection Society; but he be- 
lieved that that advice was good in 
itself, and that, he thought, was also the 
opinion of the farmers. He believed that 
the general feeling among the farmers was 
that the present amount of protection 
should be continued, not because they 
were satisfied with that amount, but as they 
felt that they had been deceived in 1842, 
they were apprehensive that if they did not 
speak out now, the present protection 
would soon be diminished. He was not 
surprised that that was the state of feeling 
among the farmers. He recollected that 
his noble Friend the Earl of March, who 
had that evening seconded the Motion, 
had been the Mover of the Address in the 
year 1842; and he also recollected that 
the right hon. Baronet had stated what he 
considered would be a remunerating price 
to the farmer. The right hon. Baronet 
had no doubt qualified his statement upon 


that subject ; but the general impression 
among the farmers was that, by the new 
law, prices would be maintained at be- 


tween 54s. and 58s. a quarter. It was not 
surprising that, after the farmers had found 
themselves disappointed in their expecta- 
tions, the hon. Member for Somersetshire 
should feel it advisable to bring forward 
his Motion of that evening. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Warwickshire 
seemed to think that the farmers would be 
well pleased with what had fallen on that 
occasion from the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Home Department. It 
appeared from the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that in his opinion there 
was comparative prosperity in the agricul- 
tural districts in Ireland, in Scotland, and 
in the north of England. But he believed 
that great misapprehension prevailed upon 
that point. He believed that the fact was 
that the farmers in the north of England 
had larger capitals, and were therefore 
better able to pay their rents and maintain 
their labourers, than the farmers in the 
south. There seemed to be an impression 
in that House that the present was only 
the beginning of agricultural distress. Now 
he believed that that distress had not be- 
gun during the present season, but that it 
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had been going on increasing during the 
last two or three years; and now it was 
showing itself in such a way that the far- 
mers were beginning to speak out. The 
farmers were, no doubt, deeply mortified 
at the course pursued by the present Go- 
vernment. He had the other night re- 
fused to go into Committee, because he 
thought that by so doing they would be 
deluding the farmers; but he saw nothing 
in the present Motion which was calcu- 
lated to produce such a result. The right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department had stated that the Canada 
Corn Bill had operated favourably by 
preventing undue speculation at a particu- 
lar season of the year. But if the Canada 
Corn Bill were a beneficial measure for 
the agriculturists, it was surprising that it 
had not been brought forward in the year 
1842, at the time when the New Corn 
Law had been introduced. The Canada 
Corn Bill was an after thought, and the 
same thing might be said of the new Tariff. 
Was it surprising, then, that after the 
farmers had formerly seen change after 
change effected, they should now be ap- 
prehensive that some further change was 
contemplated? This much he would say, 
that if those Members who had been re- 
turned by agricultural constituents at the 
last election, on the same understanding 
as the noble Lord the Member for Sussex, 
refused to vote in favour of the present 
Motion, their constituents would be griev- 
ously disappointed, for they would think 
that in the opinion of their Representatives 
their distress was not such as to merit the 
attention of the House. 


Mr. Disraeli: When I ineffectually 
attempted, Sir, to catch your eye, after 
the conclusion of the speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for London, I would 
then have presumed to offer some con. 
siderations to the House on the question 
respecting protection to native industry, 
which that noble Lord mooted ; but such 
considerations I cannot presume to offer 
at the present hour of the night; and 
therefore, I am afraid, I must restrict 
myself to that principle of discussion laid 
down by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Winchester, and confine myself strictly to 
the Motion before the House. But, 
watching, as we al! must, with great in- 
terest, the formation of the character of an 
individual so eminent as the noble Lord, 
who has been, as he informed us to-night, 
thirty years in this House, but appears not 
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yet to have arrived at aresult on the great 
question which now interests the country, 
I, who would not presume to place my 
opinions, formed on much more recent 
experience than those of the noble Lord, 
against his, may yet be permitted to say 
that, after all, one truth, I think, is per- 


haps evident from these discussions—that 


protection is not a principle, but an ex- 
pedient. If it be the latter, it must de- 
pend on circumstances, and, if it depend 
op circumstances, the matter cannot be 
settled by those quotations of abstract 
dogmas which have been cited by the noble 
Lord. However, we shall all have ample 
opportunity to discuss this great question, 
which is now the question of the age and 
of the country. By our speeches or by 
our votes, either in this House or at the 
hustings, sooner or later, we must come 
to the test on this great question, ** Will 
you have protection or will you have, not 
free trade, for that is not the alternative, 
but free imports?” I cannot forget the 
speech recently delivered by the hon. 
Member for Stockport. That, indeed, is 
not easily to be forgotten by any one who 
listened to it. I will not therefore say, 
that there is much more to be said on 
both sides of this question than we have 


yet been favoured with; but I will say, 
with the greatest respect to those hon. Gen- 
tlemen whom I see near me, that I do be- 
lieve that there is much more to be said 
on one side of the question than has yet 


been offered to the House. I shall not 
presume, however, to enter into the ques- 
tion at present. If, indeed, I held the 
position of some who, at such an hour as 
this might rise, but who,however anxiously 
expected, yet do not favour us with their 
observations, I might venture to enter a 
field so vast ; but { may be permitted tosay, 
that before we come to settle this great ques- 
tion, we must grapple with the important 
point of waging war against hostile taritis. 
We must ascertain how far free imports 
would affect wages and prices in this coun- 
try ; how far these again would operate on 
the distribution of the precious metals; and 
how far the distribution of the precious 
metals would affect your power of maintain- 
ing your standard ot value. | am not offering 
these observations in a controversial tone to 
the House ; but am merely indicating that 
before we come to that question, which must 
be settled, there are great considerations 
which must be entered into in an unim- 
passioned, and, I trust, in a searching 
manner, But I now come to the question 
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before the House—the question which the 
hon. Member for Winchester, who adyo. 
cated with such fervour and ability, his 
opposition to this Motion, wishes the pre- 
sent discussion to be narrowed to. | yi} 
meet him on the ground he has chogep, 
We have a Motion the terms of which are 
familiar to every Gentleman present—it jg, 
to take into consideration in the distribution 
of the surplus revenue the claims of the 
agricultural interest. This is not a new 
Motion. It has been introduced to this 
House before, when hon. Gentlemen nog 
on this (the Ministerial) side of the House 
were in opposition. Under identical cir. 
cumstances a similar Motion was then 
proposed. What took place under those 
circumstances ought to be some guide to 
us as to the result of the present Motion, 
The Motion brought forward at the time 
I am referring to, was the Motion not 
of a triumphant but of a powerful Opposi- 
tion—an Opposition distinguished by the 
quality of cohesion. In 1836, a powerful 
Opposition, wishing to try a fall, with, I 
will not say a feeble, but at any rate a not 
confident Government, selected this Mo- 
tion as a point of battle on which con- 
tending parties might try their force. The 
Motion was proposed by a noble Friend of 
mine, who is now a Member of the other 
House—the noble Lord the then Member 
for Buckinghamshire: and after a discus. 
sion, not of very great length, a division 
took place, which did not shake the Go- 
vernment to the centre but made it tremble. 
In 1836 the majority was not much above 
thirty in favour of the Administration on 
a vital question. The Motions were 
identical; I believe the phraseology of 
the Resolution of 1836 was identical 
with the present ; and I should suppose, 
therefore, that the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire must have reckoned, ina 
bringing forward a Resolution which, on 
a previous occasion, had united together 
a great number of supporters, many 
with distinguished names, on a success: 
ful issue to his proposition to-night, I 
cannot doubt that the hon. Member fur 
Somersetshire, looking to the list em- 
balmed in those records to which we all 
appeal, and reading the names of those 
who voted in 1836 with my noble Friend, 
must not only have anticipated equal, but 
even greater success, for this is a Conserva- 
tive House of Commons, and the other 
was a Whig House of Commons. The 
hon. Member must have reckoned on re- 
ceiving a commanding support in bringing 
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forward this Motion. There is the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ire- 
land (Sir T. Fremantle),—he voted under 
similar circumstances for an identical 
Motion. I know the right hon. Gentle- 
man too well for a moment to doubt that 
he will vote the same way to-night. At 
the time to which I am alluding, 1836, 
there was a Budget, and there was a sur- 
plus, and the agricultural interest came 
forward and said, ‘‘ Are we not to be con- 
sidered?” The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland thought that they 
ought to be considered ; and I am notat all 
surprised at it, as he has always been a 
friend toagriculture. I remember having 
had the honour of meeting the right hon. 
Gentleman in the presence of his consti- 
tuents. I cannot forget the occurrence, 
because the president of the meeting hap- 
pened to be the noble individual whobrought 
forward this very Resolution in 1836 ; and I 
remember the speech which the right hon. 
Gentleman then made. Those were “ dreary 
moments” — days of opposition, when 
there was no chance of getting into power 
unless you were borne forward by an agri- 
cultural cry. I know the feelings of the 
constituency of Buckingham. ‘They were 
satisfied, and justly so, with so accom- 
plished a representative ; they were satis- 
fied with his sympathy in opposition ; and 
they knew when he got into power they 
would have a friend on whom they could 
count. I should like to know whether, if 
the constituency of Buckingham had been 
told that a Resolution would be brought 
forward, at a later period than 1836, 
similar in its nature to the Motion of 
1836, and that then their Representative, 
being then a Minister, would be found to 
vote against it, they would have believed 
such a tale? Of course they would not; 
and of course the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Ireland would not vote 
against this Motion to-night. The noble 
individual (the Duke of Buckingham) who 
presided at the dinner to which I have 
referred, could not, | am sure, suppose fur 
one moment that the right hon. Gentle- 
mad would vote against the Motion, for 
that noble individual, finding that the 
Policy of the Government was contrary to 
that policy which he had advocated in op- 
Position, quitted office. Therefore I think 
we may count on the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for Ireland supporting 
this Motion to-night. Ido not think that 
weneed despair of the support of the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade (Sir G. 
VOL, LXXVII,  £jhir! 





Clerk), for he also supported a similar Mo- 
tion under similar circumstances. In 1836, 
there being a Budget and a surplus, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stamford conceived that the agricultural 
interest, of which he was the champion, 
had a right to be considered. No doubt, 
he too will now vote in favour of the pre- 
sent Motion. There is also a noble Lord 
the Member for a division in Nottingham- 
shire (Lord Lincoln), no less a person, 
indeed, than a Member of the Cabinet. 
He was also of opinion in opposition, and 
at that time, that if there were a surplus 
the agricultural interest should be con- 
sidered. Ifthe noble Lord was of that 
opinion when in opposition, of course, now 
that he is a Member of the Government— 
a Government brought into existence by 
the agricultural interest—he will divide 
in favour of the present Motion. I be- 
lieve I might pick up a few Lords of the 
Treasury ; but I will let them pass; I 
must not omit, however, the gallant Officer 
the Clerk of the Ordnance (Captain Bol- 
dero), the Member for Chippenham, a 
district so distinguished for its agricul- 
tural feeling. All these Gentlemen the 
hon. Member for Somersetshite surely 
counted on when he entered the House 
to-night. It is, however, but just to state 
(and [ am sure that all the agricultural 
constituencies from Buckingham to Chip- 
penham will feel doubly grateful for it, 
when they read the division list to-morrow 
and find that their Representatives were 
present); it is, I repeat, but right to state 
that the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government was, on the oc- 
casion I have referred to, of a different 
opinion from those other hon. Gentlemen 
whom I have mentioned. He acted in a 
different manner with respect to that Mo- 
tion; on the division he went into the 
Whig lobby alone of all his party, whom 
he left united in favour of the Motion. 
The right hon. Baronet did behave 
throughout in the most handsome manner. 
He expressed no annoyance at the indis- 
creet effort of his party, which had almost 
made hima Minister ; he did not give them 
a lecture ; he did not say, notwithstanding 
that they went into a different division- 
lobby from their leader, they had broken 
out into open rebellion. The right hon. 
Baronet preserved his consistency, and 
kept on the very best terms with his 
party. That being the state of the case, 
I have no doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
will vote against the Motion to-night ; 
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following the precedent of that time he 
will treat his immediate supporters with 
the same affability as he did before. These 
are facts. We may quote Hansard by the 
line to prove them. They are facts so no- 
torious, and so fresh in the memory of 
every Gentleman, that it is unnecessary to 
repeat them. This is sticking to the 
question, as the hon. Member for Win- 
chester requires. I entirely differ from my 
agricultural Friends around me, though I 
make these observations, in their view of 
the conduct of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
nothing is more easy, when your consti- 
tuents are dissatisfied, than yourselves to 
grumble against the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I believe the right hon. Gentleman 
has done more for agriculture than any 
Minister or Government has done for any 
quarter of a century. That is my calm, 
deliberate opinion ; and placed as [ am in 
momentary collision with the Treasury 
Bench, I am bound to make this admission. 
[“ Hear! hear !”] “Hear! hear!” as the 
hon. Member says; I am sincerely pre- 
pared to maintain that cheer. Why, what 
has the right hon. Gentleman not done 
for agriculture? Before the meeting 
of Parliament, the right hon. Gentleman 
reconstructed his Cabinet, and left out 
the Minister of Trade. There wasa great 
compliment to agriculture! It was the 
most marked thing I know. The agri- 
culturists, then, ought to be satisfied. 
And yet they complain. They com- 
plain of the Corn Law which they sup- 
ported ; they accuse the Tariff, which was 
passed at all events with their connivance ; 
they inveigh against the Canada Corn Bill, 
which, I beg to tell the noble Member for 
London, I did not vote for: they com- 
plain of all this. Yet how unreasonable ! 
Can they forget that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has expelled from the Cabinet, 
the Minister of Commerce, and so made a 
decided demonstration in favour of agricul- 
ture, for which agriculturists should everbe 
grateful? What dothey want? Not this 
tax to be taken off, or this act to be done. 
No, they complain of the ‘* conduct ” of the 
right hon. Gentleman. There is no doubt 
a difference in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
demeanour as leader of the Opposition and 
as Minister of the Crown. But that’s the 
old story: you must not contrast too 
strongly the hours of courtship with the 
years of possession. "Tis very true that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s conduct 
is different. I remember him making 
his protection speeches. They were the 
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best speeches I ever heard. It was 
great thing to hear the right hon. Gen. 
tleman say, “ I would sooner be the leader 
of the Gentlemen of England than possess 
the confidence of Sovereigns.” That was 
w grand thing. We don’t hear much of 
“the Gentlemen of England” now. But 
what of that? They have the pleasures 
of memory—the charms of reminiscences, 
They were his first love, and though he 
may not kneel to them now as in the hour 
of passion, still they can recall the past ; and 
nothing is more useless and unwise than 
these scenes of crimination and reproach, 
for we know that in all these cases, when 
the beluved object has ceased to charm, it is 
in vain to appeal to the feelings. You know 
that this is true. Every man almost has 
gone through it. My hon. Friends re. 
proach the right hon. Gentleman. Theright 
hon. Gentleman does what he can to keep 
them quiet ; he sometimes takes refuge in 
arrogant silence, and sometimes he treats 
them with haughty frigidity ; and if they 
knew anything of human nature they would 
take the hint and shut their mouths. But 
they won’t. And what then happens? 
What happens under all such circum- 
stances? The right hon. Gentleman being 
compelled to interfere, sends down his 
valet, who says in the genteelest manner, 
‘We can have no whining here.” And that, 
Sir, is exactly the case of the great agricul- 
tural interest—that beauty which every- 
body wooed, and one deluded. There is a 
fatality in such charms, and we now seem 
to approach the catastrophe of her career. 
Protection appears to be in about the same 
condition that Protestantism was in in 
1828. ‘The country will draw its moral. 
For my part, if we are to have free trade, 
I, who honour genius, prefer that such 
measures should be proposed by the hon. 
Member for Stockport, than by one, who 
through skilful Parliamentary manceuvres, 
has tampered with the generous confidence 
of a great people and of a great party. 
For myself, 1 care not what may be the 
result. Dissolve, if you please, the Parlia- 
ment you have betrayed, and appeal to the 
people, who, I believe, mistrust you. For 
me there remains this at least—the op- 
portunity of expressing thus publicly my 
belief that a Conservative Government Is 
an Organised Hypocrisy. 

Mr. Darby was surprised at the speech 
of the hon. Member who had just sat 
down ; for although his personal allusions 
might please for the moment, they would 
not secure to him the respect of thal 
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House. The hon. Gentleman was not 
consistent ; for when he sat on the Oppo- 
sition side, he said free-trade sentiments 
did not belong to the Whigs but to the 
Tories. But ona late occasion he said 
the present Government had stolen the 
clothes of the Whigs while they were 
bathing. He believed the hon. Gentle- 
man had bathed not only with the Whigs, 
but also with the Radicals. He should 
like to know what were the former opi- 
nions of the noble Lord opposite who now 
lauded free-trade principles so highly. 
The present Government had come into 
power when the country, owing to the 
financial cleverness of the Whigs, was 
involved in debt, and almost on the brink 
of a rupture with France and America, 
and involved in a war with China and Aff- 
ghanistan. The Corn Law was proposed 
under those circumstances, and the Par- 
liament had no alternative but to pass that 
law, or displace the Government and re- 
store the incompetent Whigs to power. 
He admitted the existence of great agricul- 
tural distress, and thought if corn conti- 
nued to come in under high duties, some 
alteration in the Corn Laws would be ne- 
cessary. They had not yet had sufficient 
experience of the working of the law to 
seek a change, and, as changes led to spe- 
culation, they should be made with great 
caution. He had no apology to make to 
his constituents fur his Parliamentary 
conduct. He admitted that he was re- 
turned on the principle of protection, but 
pledged to no particular measure. Ac- 
cording to the best of his ability, he had 
acted up to his principles, and though he 
might regret the coming in of corn under 
high duties, yet, under similar circum- 
stances, he should vote again for a similar 
Corn Law. 

Mr. Smythe said, he had not the smallest 
intention of intruding himself, especially 
at that late hour, on the attention of the 
House, had it not been for that severe, 
and crushing, and masterly reply, made 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sussex to the speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Shrewsbury—not the one 
delivered this evening, but one delivered 
afortnight azo. Remembering also that 
it was the fashion to reproach Gentlemen, 
even though they might not have an op- 
portunity, with speaking after some delay 
aod some preparation, he thought that he 
Was not unjustified, and did not rise with- 
out some call to answer the speech of the 
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hon. Member for Sussex—his invective, 
his Philippic, his severe reply to his hon. 
Friend. Far be it from him to interfere 
between that great schism which had 
manifested itself to-night in this great 
agricultural question, supported in such 
various ways by different agricultural 
Members : far be it from him to mingle in 
a debate which was begun in so spirited a 
speech on behalf of the agricultural in- 
terest by the noble Lord the Member for 
Sussex, and had been continued in so 
spirited a speech by the hon. Gentleman, 
also Member for Sussex: far be it from 
him to mingle in such matters; but he 
would tell the hon. Gentleman this—that 
it was not by raking among hustings’ 
speeches, it was not by going back fifteen 
years, and telling his hon, Friend the 
Member for Shrewsbury that he then en- 
tertained particular opinions, which, he 
suspected, if hon. Gentlemen would take 
the trouble to look, would not be very 
different from the opinions entertained by 
him at this moment. [* Hear.”] The hon. 
and gallant Member the Officer of the 
Ordnance (Captain Boldero) had done 
him the honour to cheer a remark of his. 
He supposed, if he were to recall to the 
hon. and gallant Member the vote he gave 
on the Irish Registration Bill, he would 
find some difficulty in reconciling with 
that his vote on the Government Registra- 
tion Bill, were it to come before the House. 
How would his present vote tally with 
that given three years ago? Take a quese 
tion which agitated the public mind very 
greatly: how would the hon. and gallant 
Officer vote on the question of the grant 
to Maynooth? [Cries of “* Question, ques- 
tion.”] He thought he might be par- 
doned when a Gentleman interrupted him, 
in stating what he had thought was an 
acknowledged fact—namely, that it was 
most invidious and unfair, not to state 
that this conduct and that were in con- 
tradiction, but that words uttered fifteen 
years ago were in contradiction to those 
uttered that evening. He thought that 
would have been admitted by every one 
in that House. But he would tell the 
hon. Gentleman that this question, if it 
could not be solved by that great agricul- 
tural mind to which the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton made so happy an allu- 
sion, would not be solved by the great 
parochial mind of England. Differing as 
he did from his hon. Friend the Member 
for Shrewsbury in the vote he should give 
2L2 
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this evening, and differing from the hon. 
Member for Somerset, he could not with- 
hold his testimony to the fact that speeches 
like those of his hon. Friend would be 
more likely to be productive of public 
good than the Motion of the hon. Member. 
The Motion went to this result, that it 
was a great thing to bring the state of the 
country before the House; but he believed 
it would be far more productive of good 
to bring the state of the House before the 
country. 

Sir R. Peel: 1 shall in a very few 
sentences state the grounds on which I 
feel it my duty to offer my opposition to 
the Motion which has been made by my 
hon. Friend. i oppose that Motion, be- 
cause the object of it being merely to 
transfer a certain sum from the county 
rate to the consolidated fund, in my opi- 
nion we should practise a delusion upon 
the agricultural interest by impressing 
them with the belief that such a mea- 
sure can in any material degree operate 
to their benefit. My hon. Friend states 
that the total amount of relief which he 
means to propose is about 250,000/. or 
260,000/.—not an absolute remission of 
taxation falling upon agriculture, but 
merely the transfer of that amount, pay- 
able in England from the county rate, to 
the consolidated fund. Now, supposing 
in that way my hon, Friend gave an abso- 
lute relief of 250,000/. to the agricultural 
interest, even if it were total and unqua- 
lified, the absolute amount to each indivi- 
dual would be scarcely appreciable. But 
my hon, Friend must recollect it is a 
mere transfer of a charge from one species 
of taxation to another; my hon. Friend 
must recollect, if he concedes this relief 
to the agriculture of England, be must 
concede, where it can be done, a corres- 
ponding relief to agriculture in Scotland 
and Ireland. The consequence will be, 
therefore, that a charge of, perhaps, 
350,060/. or 400,0002. must be placed 
on the consolidated fund. Now, I have 
a strong impression that, if placed on the 
consolidated fund, the check put on ex- 
penditure would be much less efficient 
than it is at present; and that Government, 
acting through its officers, probably to be 
newly appointed, would have much 
smaller means of exercising local vigilance 
than those who are now by the local 
authorities appointed to superintend this 
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on the county rates, there must be 
transfer to the consolidated fund of nearly 
400,000/., with the prospect of continued 
increase to be placed on that fund. But 
who are the contributors to that fund? 
The consolidated fund means neither more 
nor less than the produce of taxation to 
which the agriculturists contribute, My 
hon. Friend says that this removal of 
taxation, now placed on the county rate, 
would be a relief to the lower class of 
farmers and the peasants; but do not the 
lower class of farmers and the peasants 
contribute by indirect taxation to the con. 
solidated fund? Consequently it would 
be a mere commutation of taxation; and 
my firm belief is, that the agricultural in. 
terest, which my hon. Friend intends to 
benefit, would derive no substantial relief, 
My hon, Friend, however, proposes that 
as his object; and I rather think that my 
hon. Friend would receive support from 
others who mean acquiescence in the 
Motion to be tantamount to a condemna. 
tion of the financial proposals made by 
Her Majesty’s Government; because | 
find that in a circular which has been 
issued from the Protection of Agriculture 
Society, Gentlemen are expressly invited 
to vote for this Motion, upon the ground 
that the remission of taxation which I 
propose is not favourable to the agricul- 
tural interest, and that the Motion of my 
hon. Friend ought to be acquiesced in 
for the express purpose of effectually re- 
sisting further progress of the Govero- 
ment in measures of free trade. If, there- 
fore, that be the ground upon which my 
hon. Friend brings forward his Motion, 
or others are inclined to support it, still 
less is it in my power to acquiesce in 
the Motion of my hon. Friend. I have 
had piaced in my hands the following 
letter, addressed toa Member of this House, 
soliciting his support to the Motion of my 
hon. Friend, and upon rather a different 
ground from that upon which he puts his 
Motion. This letter is from a local Pro- 
tection Society, and is addressed by the 
Secretary to a Member of this House. It 
is to this effect :-— 

**T am directed to inform you that a com- 
munication from the Central Protection So- 
ciety was laid before our managing Com- 
mittee yesterday, of which the following isa 
copy :—‘ That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee that a remission of several of the duties 
which Sir Robert Peel proposes to abolish in 
his remission of taxation, would tend materi- 
ally to lessen the employment of the agricul- 
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tural labourer, and to reduce the price of 
yarious productions of the soil, That the 
rinciple on which the Agricultural Protec- 
tion Society is based is, to maintain a protec- 
tion to British agriculture, not less than that 
which existed at the time of its formation ; and 
this Committee, therefore, recommend all the 
Provincial Protection Societies to urge, by de- 
putations or otherwise, their local Represen- 
tatives in Parliament to support Mr. Miles’ 
Motion, and to use their best endeavours to 
arrest the progress of these free-trade mea- 
sures.” 


Their appeal, therefore, is clearly made, 
not for the purpose of gaining a sma!l re. 
misson of local burdens to the amount of 
250,000/. for the agricultural interest—it 
is made expressly for the purpose of ar- 
resting the further progress of those mea- 
sures which it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce, and to 
imply a censure and a condemnation of 
their financial policy. Whether, therefore, 
the grounds for supporting this Motion be 
those urged by my hon. Friend, or those 
stated in this letter from the Central Pro- 
tection Society, inviting Members to sup- 
port the Motion, with the view of arresting 
the progress of the measures proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government, it is entirely 
out of my power to acquiesce in the Mo- 
tion of my hon. Friend. Sir, this House 
has given its consent to the Income Tax ; 
this House has, by a large majority, con- 
sented to the continuance of a tax by 
which a sutra of 5,200,0004. is to be raised 
on the property and income of the country. 
I do not believe that a continuance of that 
tax would have been acquiesced in by the 
public—I do not believe that it would have 
received the sanction of this House, if the 
proposal for its continuance had not been 
accompanied by a declaration of the in- 
tention of the Government in respect to 
their financial policy. I conceive, there- 
fore, were I to acquiesce in a Motion of 
this kind, which must be admitted neces- 
sarily to imply a complete disturbance of 
that financial policy, I should be acting 
with gross bad faith, having proposed the 
Income Tax, if I were to consent toa mea- 
sure which would render me unable to 
fulfil the conditions on which it was pro- 
posed. If 400,000. are to be placed on 
the consolidated fund, it is quite clear, 
with the present amount of surplus we 
contemplate for some time to come, it will 
be impossible to persevere in the whole of 
the financial measures we have brought 
forward. We are not prepared to submit 
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to an immediate and certain deficit to the 
amount to which it must exist in the event 
of the success of my hon. Friend; and I 
have a right, therefure, to consider the 
Motion of my hon. Friend as a censure 
and a condemnation of our financial po- 
licy. Sir, I cannot say I at all repent of 
the course which has been pursued by 
Her Majesty’s Government since their ac- 
cession to office. I look now at the con- 
dition of this country, and at its condition 
at the period when we assumed power. I 
remember the statements which were 
made with regard to the position of 
the agricultural interest; with regard 
to the prospects of commerce; with 
regard, I believe, to the condition of 
the labouring classes who were dependent 
on their industry for support in the manu- 
facturing districts of this country. I think 
] recollect hearing from the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite that in the town he repre- 
sents—the town of Sheffield—there were 
not less than 3,000 houses unoccupied. I 
recollect the touching accounts which were 
given of the condition of the labouring 
classes in the manufacturing districts— 
the accounts of the struggles which were 
made even to procure a scanty sustenance 
from animals which had died of disease. 
I recollect that case to which I before re- 
ferred—the case of the town of Paisley, 
where, during the winter of 1841, there 
were not less than 12,000 persons—at one 
time not less than 17,000 who rose in the 
morning uncertain where they were to pro- 
cure the subsistence of the day, excepting 
by voluntary charity. Looking at these 
things, 1 do not consider that 1 am bound 
to support the partial interests of any in- 
dividual class. I consider, Sir, that it is 
the duty of the Government to take, as far 
as their abilities permit, a comprehensive 
view of the interests of all classes; and I 
now believe that it is for the interest of all 
classes, but more especially for the interest 
of agriculture, thatsomething has been done 
to reanimate and revive, if possible, the ma- 
nufacturing interest. And I ask you now 
to consider, not the effect which the im- 
portation of 3,000 or 4,000 head of cattle 
or of swine may produce upon the prices 
of agricultural produce, but I wish you 
to take into your consideration what would 
have been the effect of a diminished de- 
mand of 40,000 head of cattle arising 
from continued distress throughout the 
manufacturing districts. 1 do not believe 
that agricultural prosperity could co-exist 
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with the continuance of that manufactur- 
ing distress. But we are now told that, 
notwithstanding our reduction, notwith- 
standing the remissions we have made, to 
the amount of five or six millions, in taxes 
bearing upon the productive industry of the 
county—that we deserve no credit for it— 
that all indications of a recurrence of pro- 
sperity are disbelieved and denied—the 
revival of manufacturing activity is entirely 
owing to good harvests. But I remember 
when we were told that confidence in the 
recurrence of better seasons was utterly 
misplaced—that there was no hope for the 
revival of manufactures and commerce— 
that our measures were mere delusions— 
and that unless we took the agricultural 
produce of other countries our markets 
could not be extended, and that it was il- 
Jusory to hold out any hope of improve- 
ment, or that the sufferings of the people 
could be mitigated. Well, but improve- 
ment has taken place. I wish hon. Gen- 
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tlemen would read some of the trading 
circulars issued at the commencement of 
the present year, and compare them with 
the trading circulars issued in 1842, and 
compare them, too, at the same time, 
with the predictions of approaching ruin 


that were then made. Here is one of those 
circulars issued on the Ist of January in 
the present year : — 


“ The improvement, indeed, in manufactur- 
ing property has far exceeded all expectation ; 
the transactions of the year present one un- 
broken series of remunerating prices for goods, 
and a very moderate cost of the raw material. 
At this season it has been usual to expect 
temporary stagnation ; but at the moment all is 
activity. The spinners are full of orders, and 
steam power is taxed to the utmost to fulfil 
contracts. The woollen districts have much 
improved in condition, and may be pro- 
nounced to be busily and advantageously em- 
ployed. The stocks of manufactured goods 
have been well taken off, and it is anticipated 
that the Colonial wool sales next month will 
be very brisk, and very full prices be ob- 
tained.” 


The circular then adds—and this is 
another proof of the wisdom of the fiscal 
policy pursued by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,— 


“There are no unsound speculations in 
merchandise, as in'the memorable year 1825 ; 
nor in American securities, nor an enormous 
bill circulation, as before the last panic; and 
our monetary relations with foreign countries 
are altogether favourable. All these circum- 
stances combined again lead to the appearance 
of a moderate rate of interest for money.” 
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That is the account given in this circular 
at the commencement of the present year 
with respect to the commercial and manu. 
facturing prosperity of the country. Now 
I ask you to contrast that with the state of 
the country in 1842, and, making all the 
allowances that you will make for favour. 
able seasons, i ask you whether there ig 
any ground for condemning the commer. 
cial and manufacturing policy which has 
been adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment? Observe the bearing of this on 
agriculture,— 

“ As a remarkable evidence,” says this cir- 
cular, “ of the increasing prosperity of the 
country, it is most interesting to notice that 
the quantity of wheat sold during the last four 
months at the towns whose returns are made 
for the purpose of compiling the averages, 
amounted to 2,128,692 quarters, being no less 
than 247,707 quarters more than the sales of 
the corresponding period in 1843; while the 
quantity of foreign corn upon which duty has 
been paid during the whole of 1844 is nearly 
identical with that of the previous year.” 


Now, observe that the whole of that in- 
creased consumption is an increased con- 
sumption of wheat, the produce of this 
country, there being no increase in the 
import of foreign wheat, as the import of 
foreign wheat appears to correspond with 
that of the four corresponding months of 
the preceding year. Speaking of the con- 
sumption of those towns only where the 
averages are taken, we find that, in conse- 
quence of the improved condition of the 
manufacturing labourer, there is an in- 
creased consumption in them of 247,000 
quarters of wheat in four months only, 
When, therefore, you say that our mea- 
sures are calculated to increase the manu- 
facturing activity of the country, and that 
the benefit of them is exclusively confined 
to manufactures, I give you this fact as a 
conclusive proof that there is derived from 
them a corresponding benefit to agricul- 
ture, because the demand for that part of 
our own produce which is of the utmost 
importance to agriculture—namely, wheat, 
is extended in a proportionate degree to 
the increased prosperity of manufactures 
and commerce. I oppose this Motion in 
1845 on the same grounds on which I 
opposed it in 1836, I then thought that 
it held out hopes of relief which were 
certain to be delusive. I differed from 
those with whom I was then acting, and I 
stated the grounds on which I opposed 
the Motion. I said then, as I say now, that 
there is no tax bearing upon agriculture 
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except the Malt Tax, in the power of 
Government to remit; and I should have 
thought that my hon. Friend would have 
reserved himself until the removal of the 
auction duty or the duties upon glass 
or cotton were proposed, and then have 
brought forward, in competition with those 
remissions, a proposition for the remission 
of this tax bearing particularly upon agri- 
culture, instead of merely suggesting a 
pecuniary bonus, Sir, I will not now enter 
upon the question of agricultural protec- 
tion. It does not properly arise in this 
debate, and it will, moreover, be raised in 
a discussion which, as I understand, the 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton intends to raise in this House. I 
shall then be prepared to say why I think 
that the Corn Laws ought not to be 
abolished. At the same time I am not 
prepared to say that precisely the same 
amount of agricultura! protection shall be 
maintained, if by that you mean that we 
are not at liberty to touch it in any revisal 
of a Tariff, as in regard to bark, or articles 
of that kind. I believe it is for the interest 
of the country that you should relax your 
prohibitory and restrictive laws with great 
caution. Ido not say for the advantage of 
the agricultural interest, but for the advan- 
tage of all classes of the community. I 
am holding no new doctrine. I have ever 
professed my belief that the system of 
prohibition and extreme protection is 
wrong. I do not, as { said the other night, 
defend the protection given to the West 
India interest upon the principle of com- 
mercial policy ; but seeing the long period 
for which it has endured, the amount of 
capital invested in the cultivation of the 
soil in the West Indies, the peculiar posi- 
tion of those Colonies with respect to 
labour; seeing also our obligation to 
maintain our Colonial Empire; I have the 
strongest impression that the sudden and 
hasty removal of protection would be an 
injury not only to the West Indies, but to 
the whole of this great Empire. We are 
now taunted by one side of the House 
with having seriously injured the agricul- 
ural interest, by the rapidity, the incon- 
siderate haste, with which the protection 
of that interest has been dealt with. On 
the other side of the House we are taunted 
with being mere instruments in the hands 
of the agricultural party; and we are told 
that we ought to proceed at once to the 
Temoval of all protection whatsoever, Sir, 
Ourintention is to pursue the course we 
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have hitherto taken, without yielding to 
the suggestions of the one party or the 
other. We have attempted gradually to 
abolish prohibitory duties, and gradually 
to relax extreme protection. In my opinion 
we have done so with the best success. I 
look to the general results of our policy in 
the position of the country now, as com- 
pared with the position in which we found it; 
and I say we are amply justified in the 
course we have pursued, and are en- 
couraged to persevere in it. Sir, the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury repeats an accu. 
sation he made on a former occasion, of 
our having retained power by a forget- 
fulness of the pledges we gave in opposi< 
tion. As I before said, I shall not enter 
into personal controversy. When I pro- 
posed the Tariff in 1842, and when that 
charge, which the hon. Member now re- 
peats, was made against me, J find the 
hon. Gentleman got up in his place, and 
stated that,— 


“With reference to the accusation made on 
the other side of the House, that the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government had 
repudiated principles when in opposition 
which he had adopted when in office, that 
that charge had been made without due ex- 
amination of the facts of the case.” 


Interest. 


I find the same hon, Gentleman again use 
these words :— 


“The conduct pursued by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was in exact, permanent, and perfect con- 
sistency with the principles of free trade laid 
down by Mr. Pitt. His reason for saying this 
much was to refute the accusations brought 
against the present Government, that they had 
put forward their present views in order to 
obtain a change of Government, so as to get 
into power themselves.” 


These sentiments I find attributed to 
Mr. Disraeli. I do not know whether 
they are of sufficient importance to men- 
tion them in the House; but this I know, 
that I then held in the same estimation 
the panegyric, with which I now regard the 
attack, I was, certainly, however, so 
struck—remembering the former defence 
of the hon. Gentleman—that the accusa- 
tion which he made to-night should have 
proceeded from him, that I could not 
forbear alluding to it. 

Captain Harris did not think the agri- 
cultural interests were promoted either by 
the present Government or their prede- 
cessors. The House had just passed an 
Income Tax for three years to come, and 
now or never was therefore the time for 
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the agriculturists to seek for the remission 
of some of the taxes which pressed so 
heavily upon them. 

Mr. Plumptre said, though a supporter 
of the principles for which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Somerset contended, he should 
objoct te the course which that hon. Gen- 
tleman had taken on the present occasion. 
He could tell the hon. Gentleman that a 
great many of his warmest Friends were 
very much dissatisfied with the Motion 
which he had brought forward, as they 
considered he had proposed a measure al- 
together inadequate to meet the distress 
under which the agriculturists suffered. 

The House divided on the Question 
that the words proposed to be left out,‘‘that 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
stand part of the Question :—Ayes 213; 


Agricultural 
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Noes 78: Majority 135. 
List of the Ayes. 


Acland, T. D. 
Adderley, C. B. 
«4 insworth, P. 
A.dam, W. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arkwright, G. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Baillie, Col. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baird, W. 
Barclay, D. 
Baring, rt. hon.F. T. 
Baring, T. 
Baring, rt. hn. W. B. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Beckett, W. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bowles, Admiral 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bright, J. 
Broadwood, II, 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruce, Lord FE, 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Buller, C. 
Buller, E. 
Busfeild, W. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. 


Clifton, J. T. 

Clive, Visct. 

Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cobden, R. 
Cockburn, rt.hn.Sir G. 
Colborne, hn. W.N.R. 
Collett, W. R. 
Collett, J. 

Coote, Sir C. H. 
Copeland, Mr. Ald. 
Craig, W. G. 

Cripps, W. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Deedes, W. 
Denison, J. E. 
Denison, FE, B. 
Dennistoun, J. 


D’Fyncourt,rt.hn.C.T 


Dickinson, F, H. 
Dodd, G. 

Doff, J. 

Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Dundas, Admiral 
Dundas, F. 

Fast, J. B. 
Eastnor, Visct. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Ellice, rt. hon, E. 
Ellice, E. 

Ellis, W. 
Entwisle, W. 
Escott, B. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Ewart, W. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Forbes, W. 





Chelsea, Visct. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clayton, RK. R. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G, 


Forster, M. 
Fox, C. R. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gibson, T. M. 


| 
| 
‘ 


Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Goulburn, rt. ha. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Visct, 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hawes, B. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Hayter, W. G. 
fleathcote, Sir W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hindley, C. 

Hogg, J. W. 
Holland, R. 

Hope, hon. C. 
Hope, G. W. 
Horsman, E. 
Howard,hon. C.W.G. 
Howick, Visct. 
Hume, J 

Hussey, T. 

Hutt, W. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Kemble, H, 
Labouchere, rt. hn.H. 
Lambton, H. 
Langston, J. H, 
Legh, G. C. 

Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, Sir J. H. 
Lowther, hon, Col, 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
McGeachy, F. A, 
M‘Neill, D: 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marsham, Visct. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, C, W, 
Marton, G. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, J. 
Milnes, R. M, 
Mitcalf, H. 
Mitchell, T, A. 
Morrison, J. 


| Mundy, E, M. 
| Napier, Sir C. 
| Neville, R. 


| Newry, Visct. 

| Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
| Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Oswald, A, 
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Paget, Col. 
Paget, Lord A, 
Pakington, J. S, 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Peel, rt. hn. Sir R, 
Peel, J. 

Pennant, hon, Col, 
Piumptre, J. P. 
Plumridge, Capt, 
Polhill, F. 

Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Pusey, P. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 
Repton, G. W. J, 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord E. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sanderson, R, 
Scrope, G. P. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L, 
Shirley, E. J. 
Smith, rt. hon. T. B.C, 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Smollet, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Somerville, Sir W. M, 
Stansfield, W. R.C. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Strutt, E, 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, Sir F, 
Thornely, T. 
Townley, J. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Trevor, hon: G. R. 
Trotter, J. 
Tuffnell, H. 
Turner, E, 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 

Wall, C. B. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, Col. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, H. J.S, 
Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS, 
Young, J. 
Baring, H. 
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List of the Noes. 


Alford, Viset, Long, W. 

Allix, J. P. Lygon, hon, Gen. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. Mackenzie, T. 
Bagot, hon. W. Macnamara, Major 
Banks, G. Manners, Lord C, S. 
Bell, M. Maunsell, T. P. 
Beresford, Major Miles, P. W.S. 
Berkeley, hon. C. Morris, 1D. 
Blackstone, W. S. Neeld, J. 
Bramston, T. W. Neeld, J. 

Broadley, H. Newdegate, C. N. 
Brownrigg, J. S. O'Brien, A. §. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. Ossulston, Lord 
Chetwode, Sir J. Packe, C. W. 
Christopher, R. A. Palmer, R. 
Codrington, Sir W. Palmer, G. 
Colville, C. R. Rendlesham, Lord 
Darby, G. Richards, R. 
Denison, W. J. Rolleston, Col, 
Dick, Q. Round, C, G. 
Disraeli, B. Round, J. 

Douglas, J. D. S. Rushbrooke, Col. 
Du Pre, C. G. Shaw, rt. hon. F, 
Eaton, R. J. Sheridan, R. B. 
Farnham, E. B. Sibthorp, Col. 
Fellowes, E. Smith, A. 

Ferrand, W. B. Smyth, Sir H. 
Filmer, Sir E. Sotheron, T. H.S. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W. Spooner, R. 
Fuller, A. E. Talbot, C. R. M. 
Goring, C. Taylor, E. 

Granby, Marquess of Tollemache, J. 
Gregory, W. H. Tower, C. 

Grogan, E. Turnor, C, 
Halford, Sir 1. Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Harris, hon. Capt. Vane, Lord H. 
Heathcote, G. G. Wodehouse, FE. 
Henley, J. W. Worsley, Lord 
Henziker, Lord TELLERS, 
Howard, hon. H. Miles, W, 
Ingestre, Visct. March, Earl of 


Customs’ Acrs—ABROGATION oF Du- 
TIES]. The House went into Committee 
on the Customs’ Duties. 


Sir Rt. Peel moved the first Resolu- 
tion— 


“That the Duties of Customs chargeable 
upon the Goods, Wares, and Merchandize 
hereafter mentioned, imported into the United 
Kingdom, shall cease and determine.” 


When the Chairman came to basket- 
rods peeled and unpeeled, 

Mr. M. Milnes referred to some com- 
munication he had had with Ministers 
upon this subject, and to the amount 
of capital invested in the growth of 
willows, which was in the hands of 
small Proprietors. The cultivation was 
extremely expensive, and the returns 
slow, as it took four or five years befere 
a crop could be procured. If foreign 
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willows were admitted, Holland, where 
labour was cheap, would undersell the 
home grower, and numbers now engaged 
in the trade would be ruined. He hoped, 
therefore, that the right hon. Baronet 
would do a gracious act, and omit basket 
rods, peeled and unpeeled (with the 
growers of which, from his mere name, 
he ought to feel a sympathy) from the list 
of commodities, the duty on which was to 
be abrogated. 

Sir R. Peel was sorry that he could not 
comply. If he gave way upon this article, 
there were many others in the same pre- 
dicament which would have an equal 
claim. 

Mr. Ferrand begged to confirm the 
statement made by his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Milnes), The price of willows had al- 
ready been reduced to nearly half in the 
last two or three years, 

Article agreed to. 

On the Chairman reading the article 
‘¢ Brazil wood,” 

Mr. C. Buller said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated in his Budget that 
it was intended to take off the duties on 
furniture wood ; he had therefore thought 
that they would have been placed in one 
category. It appeared, however, that the 
names of several new kinds of furniture 
woods had been omitted out of this list. 
Was it intended to place such woods 
under the general heading of woods un- 
enumerated? He could give the names 
of several Ceylon woods which were ex- 
tremely well adapted for this purpose, 
which had been omitted. 

Sir G. Clerk replied, that only those 
furniture woods were inserted which had 
hitherto appeared in the Tariff. Any new 
descriptions of woods used for furniture 
could hereafter be inserted in the Sche- 
dule. 

Mr. Labouchere thought that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should encourage the 
introduction as much as possible of all 
these new kinds of wood to be used as 
furniture, and therefore, as far as they 
could, they should at once specify those 
woods in the Tariff. He believed that 
there were several kinds of woods to be 
met with in our Colonies, and more par- 
ticularly in New Zealand, extremely well 
adapted for this purpose. To carry out 
the purpose of the Government they should 
allow all these new woods to come in 
under some general head. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
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that it was absolutely necessary to state 
what furniture woods were; for if they did 
not, all kinds of woods might be intro- 
duced under the name. It should be 
known that the woods so introduced were 
used simply in the manufacture of furni- 
ture. If they inserted a general head, all 
kinds of oak would be endeavoured to be 
introduced under the name. When any 
new article appeared, the Treasury would 
take upon itself to admit the article on the 
same terms as other purely furniture woods, 
until Parliament could deal with the sub- 
ject. If any new furniture woods were 
reported to the Treasury, they would be 
admitted free of duty. 

Mr. C. Buller said, that there were 
several Italian woods adapted for furniture, 
besides other wood. For instance, orange 
wood, one of the prettiest of these woods, 

Lord John Russell suggested that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should con- 
sult the officers of the Customs, and see 
whether they could not make an altera- 
tion in the way that had been suggested. 

Mr. Mitchell stated that wainscot logs 
were used only for furniture. English 
oak was not adapted for articles of that 
nature, If Government would not con- 


sent to take the duty off those logs, he 
should propose that it be added to the list. 

Sir &. Peel said, that if the words, 
** all woods used for furniture,” were in- 
serted, they might introduce any descrip- 


tion of wood under that name, If wains- 
cot logs were to be admitted, what was to 
prevent all oak from the Baltic being also 
admitted free of duty, as it was adapted 
for articles of furniture. 

Article agreed to. 

Mr. Greene proceeded to read the list. 

When the Chairman came to the article 
‘* grease,” 

Mr. Miles said, he wished to come to 
some understanding as to the mode in 
which the Committee was to proceed. 
There were several articles in this list the 
admission of which acted entirely against 
British agricultural produce. Now, he 
did not wish to retard the business of 
Government, by preventing those articles 
being passed to which no objection was 
made. What he desired was, that all 
articles objected to should be left open, 
to be the subject of discussion on some 
future day. He objected tto he article 
grease. 

Mr. Hutt asked what was mean by the 
article grease ? 
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Sir George Clerk said, it was butter jg 
an unfit state for human food, and mixed 
with tar. 

Mr. Bright was astonished that the 
hon. Member for Somersetshire should not 
object to the introduction of chalk ; for it 
might be called an agricultural produce, 
since it formed, he believed, a great part 
of London milk. It was very extraordinary 
that in order that goods should be admitted 
intothis country, they should have the espe. 
cial quality of being unfit for human food, 
The next article on the list was greaves 
for dogs. He did not think the House 
ought to be called upon to legislate upon 
food for dogs, whilst food for millions of 
human beings was to be protected from 
all legislation. 

Mr. Miles said, he was determined that 
this list should not pass without discus. 
sion; if, therefore, it was not agreed to 
postpone those items to which he objected, 
he would immediately move that the House 
should adjourn. 

Mr. Escott observed, that if the hon, 
Member for Somersetshire wished to bring 
the principle of protection into utter 
contempt, he was pursuing the very way 
to do so. 

Mr. Miles was not to be told how he 
was to discharge his duty in that House; 
but he had observed that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Winchester (Mr. Escott) took 
every opportunity he could to act directly 
contrary to the agricultural interest. He 
had noticed it over and over again, that 
whenever it was possible to throw out hints 
and scoffs against the agricultural body 
that hon. Member was the first to jump 
up and utter his scorn against them. But 
he was not to be deterred by the scoffs or 
sneers of the hon. Gentleman. He would 
tell that hon. Gentleman (and he ought to 
have known enough of his character to 
believe) that whenever he stated his in- 
tention to adopt any line of conduct, he 
was always determined to carry it out. It 
was his intention not to allow this Tariff 
to go through without discussion, As to 
what had been said by the hon. Member 
for Durham about chalk, he for his part 
should have no objection to the introduc- 
tion of chalk free of duty, because it was 
cn some lands a most valuable manure. 

Sir Robert Peel had not any wish to 
press any particular article against which 
there existed any particular objection ; but 
he thought the Committee were going 00 
very harmoniously. Whenever any serious 
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opposition should be raised against any 
article, he was willing to postpone it, but 
the trade of the country was so much 
affected by this measure, that it was ex- 
tremely desirable to proceed with it as 
speedily as possible. 

Mr. Escott could not imagine why the 
hon. Member for Somersetshire should at- 
tack him as being an enemy to agriculture, 
because he (Mr. Escott) had stated that 
such a Motion as that which the hon. 
Member threatened tended to bring the 
principle of protection into contempt. 

Mr. Miles hoped the article basket-rods 
would be omitted. 

The Chairman: That article has al- 
ready been passed. 

Sir R. Peel said, he should have no ob- 
jection to consider it as omitted if it could 
be done. 

Resolution to be reported. 

The House resumed. Committee to sit 
sit again. 

House adjourned at a quarter-past two 
o'clock. 


We append the Resolutions moved in 
Committee, and the articles included under 
them. They were as follows :— 


1, Resolved. That the Duties of Customs chargeable 
upon the Goods, Wares and Merchandize hereafter men- 
tioned, imported into the United Kingdom, shall cease and 
determine ; viz. :— 
Agates, or Cornelians, not Bar Wood 

Bark, Extract of, or of other 
Vegetable Substances, 
to be used only for 
Tanning Leather 

++ for Tanners’ or Dyers’ 

use 

Cascarilla 

Peruvian 

of other sorts 

Basket Rods, peeled and 
unpeeled 

Beef Wood 

Berries, Bay 

Juniper 

Yellow 

unenumerated 

Birds, Singing 

Blackwood 

Bladders 

Bones of Cattle, and other 
Animals, and of Fish 
(except Whale  Fins,) 
whether burnt or not, or 
as Animal Charcoal 

Box Wood 

Borax refined 

Borax or Tincal, unrefined 

Boracie Acid 

Brazil Wood 

Braziletto Wood 

Brimstone, refined in Rolls 

in Flour 

not refined 

Bristles, rough, or in any 
way sorted 

Bronze Works of Art 


Alkanet Root 
Almonds, Bitter 
Aloes 
Alum ee 
++ Roche 
Amber, rough 
Ambergris 
Amboyna Wood 
Angelica 
Annatto 
Roll 
Antimony, Ore of 
Crude 
‘+ Regulus of 
Argol 
Aristolochia 
Arsenic 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot 
++ Soap, Weed, 
Wood 
** unenumcrated 
Asphaltum or Bitumen Ju- 
daicum 


and 


Balm of Gilead and .* 
unenumerated Bal- 
sam 
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Camomile Flowers 
Camphor, unrefined 
Camwood 
Candlewick 
Canella Alba 
Canes, Bamboo 
Reed 
Rattans, not ground 
or Sticks, unenume- 
rated 
Caoutchoue 
Cardamoms 
Cassia Buds 
Fistula 


Castor 
Cedar Wood 
Chalk, unmanufactured 
Chip, or Willow for Platting 
Chesnuts 
China Root 
Chrystal, rough 
Cinnabaris Nativa 
Citrate of Lime 
Citrie Acid 
Civet 
Coals, Culm, and Cinders 
Cobalt 
«+ Ore of 
Cochineal 
+> Dust 
Granilla 
Coir Rope and Junk, old 
and new, cut into lengths 
not exceeding three feet 
each 
Colocynth 
Columbo Root 
Copperas, Blue 
o- Green 
+* White 
Coral, whole, polished 
* ++ unpolished 
++ in fragments 
Cork 
Cotton Yarn 
Cubebs 
Cream of Tartar 


Divi Divi 
Down 
Drugs, unenumerated 


Ebony 


Feathers for Beds, in Beds or 
otherwise 
Ostrich, undressed 
Paddy Bird undress- 


unenumerated and 
undressed 
Flax and Tow, or Codilla of 
Hemp and Fiax, dressed 
and undressed 
Flocks 
Flower Roots 
Fustic 


Gallic Powder 

Galls 

Gamboge 

Garancine 

Garnets, cut or uncut, not 
set 

Gentian 

Ginseng 

Glue Clippings, or Waste of 
any kind, fit only for 
making Glue 
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Goods unenumerated, not 
being either in part or 
wholly manufactured, nor 
enumerated or prohibited 

Guano 

Gum, Animi 

Arabic 

Assafeetida 

Ammoniacum 

Benjamin 

Copal 

Euphorbium 

Guiacum 

Kino 

Lae Dye 

Mastic 

Seed Lac 

Senegal 

Shellac 

Storax 

Tragacanth 
++ unenumerated 

Gun Stocks in the rough, of 
Wood 

Gypsum 


- 


. 
ianse & «62 * 


Hair, Camel Hair or Wool 

Cow, Ox, Bull, or 

Elk 

Horse 

Human 

unenumerated 

Heath for Brushes 

Hellebore 

Hemp, dressed 

Hemp, rough or undressed, 
or any other vegetable 
substance of the nature 
and quality of undressed 
hemp, and applicable to 
the same purposes 

Hones 

Hoofs of Cattle 

Hoops of Wood 

Horns—Horn tips and pieces 
of Horns 


oe 


Indigo 
Inkle, unwrought 
Iron, Bloom 
e+ Cast 
++ Chromate of 
++ in Bars, unwrought 
Hoops 
Old Broken and Cast 
Iron 
Ore 
Pig 
.« Slitor Hammered into 
Rods 


Jalap 
Jet 
Jewels,—Emeralds and all 
other precious Stones, 
unset 
++ Pearls 
Juice of Lemons, Limes, or 
Oranges 


Kingwood 


Lac, viz. : Sticklae 
Lapis Calaminaris 
Latten 

++ Shaven 
Lavender Flowers 
Lead Ore 
Red 
White 
Black 
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Lead, Chromate of 
Leaves of Roses 
Leeches 

Lignum Vite 
Litharge 

Logwood 

Losh Hides 


Madder 

Madder Root 
Mahogany 

Manganese, Ore of 
Manna 

Manures, unenumerated 
Metal, Bell Metal 


Minerals and Fossils, unenu- 


merated 
Models of Cork or Wood 
Morphia 
Moss, Lichen Islandicus 


++ other than Rock or 


Iceland Moss 
++ Rock for Dyers’ use 
Mother o’ Pearl Shells 
Musk 
Myrrh 


Nicatagua Wood 
Nickel, 
Lumps or Powder, 
being in an unre- 
fined state 
Metallic and Ox- 
ide of, refined 
os Ore of 
Nitre—Cubic Nitre 
Nuts, viz. :-— 
«+ Kernels of Walnuts, 
and of Peach Stones, 
and of Nuts or Kernels 
thereof, unenumerated 
commonly used for ex- 
pressing Oil therefrom 
Cocoa Nuts 
++ Pistachio 
Nuts aud Kernels unenu- 
mcrated 


Oakum 
Ochre 
Oil, Castor 
«+ Cocoa Nut 
++ of Olives, except in 
Ships of the two Sici- 
lies 
++ Palm 
«+ Paran 
«+ Rock 
Oil, unenumerated 
++ Train, Blubber, Spcer- 
maceti Oil, and Head 


Matter, the produce of 


Fish or creatures living 
in the sea, caught by 
the crews of British Ves- 
sels, and imported di- 
rect from the Fishery or 
from any British Pos- 
session in a British 
Vessel 
++ Seed Oils, viz.: 
++ Hempseed 
++ Linseed 
++ Rapeseed 
++ Walnut 
++ Seed, unenumerated 
Oil Seed Cake 
Olibanum 
Olive Wood 
Orange Peel 
Pecl 


and Lemon 


Customs’ Acits— 


Arseniate of, in 


Ore, uncnumerated 
Orchal 

Orpiment 

Orris Root 


Painters’ Colours, uncnume- 
rated, unmanufactured 
Palmetto Thatch 
Pink Root 
Pitch 
Burgundy 
Plaster of Paris 
Platina and Ore of Platina 
Platting or other Manufac- 
tures to be used in or 
proper for making Hats 
or Bonnets, of Chip 
Pomegranates, Peel of 
Prussiate of Potash 


Quicksilver 
Quills, Goose 
«+ Swan 


Radix Contrayerve 
«+ Enule Campanz 
Eringii 
Ipecacuahnex: 
Rhataniz 
Sencke 
++ Serpentaria, or Snake 
Root 
Rags, old Rags, old Ropes, 
or Junk, or old Fishing- 
nets, fit only for making 
Paper Pasteboard 
e+ Pulp of 
++ Woollen 
Rape of Grapes 
Red Wood, or Guinea Wood 


*Rhubarb 


Rosewood 


Safflower 
Saffron 
Sal Ammoniac 
«+ Limonum 
«+ Prunella 
Salep, or Salop 
Saltpetre 
Sanguis Draconis 
Santa Maria Wood 
Sapan Wood 
Sarsaparilia 
Sassafras 
Satin Wood 
Saunders’ Red 
-» White or Yellow 
Scammony 
Seeds, viz. :— 
++ Croton, commonly 
used for expressing 
Oil therefrom 
-+ Hemp 
-» Sesamum 
unenumerated, com- 
monly used for expres- 
sing Oil therefrom 
Senna 
Shumach 
Silk, Raw 
++ Knubs or Husks and 
Waste Silk 
Skins and Furs, viz. :— 
++ Marten, undressed 
Seal, in the hair, not 


| 
tanned, tawed, or dres- 


sed 


++ Squirrel, or Calabar, 
| 


undressed 
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Skins, Furs, Pelts, and Tails, 
viz. :— 
+ Badger, undressed 
«+ Bear, undressed 
+ Beaver, undressed 
Cat, undressed 
Chincilla, undressed 
Coney, undressed 
Deer, undressed 
Dog, in the Hair, not 
tanned or dressed 
+ Dog Fish, undressed 
Elk, undressed 
Ermine, undressed 
Fisher, undressed 
Fitch, undressed 
Fox, undressed 
Fox Tails, undressed 
Goat, raw 
Goose, undressed 
Hare, undressed 
Husse, undressed 
Kangaroo, raw and un- 
dressed 
Kid, in the hair, un- 
dressed 
Kolinski, undressed 
Leopard, undressed 
Lion, undressed 
Lynx, undressed 
Marten Tails, undres- 
sed 
Mink, undressed 
Mole, undressed 
Musquash, undressed 
Nutria, undressed 
Otter, undressed 
Ounce, undressed 
Panther, undressed 
Pelts, 
Goats 
++ of all other sorts 
Racoon, undressed 
Sable, undressed 
+ Sable Tails or Tips, 
undressed 
Squirrel or Calabar, 
Tails of, undressed 
Swan, undressed 
Tiger, undressed 
Weasel, undressed 
Wolf, undressed 
Wolverings, undressed 
+ Furs, Pelts, and Tails, 
tanned, tawed, or dres- 
sed, viz. :— 
Deer, — Indian, 
dressed, tanned, tawed, 
or in any way dressed 
Ermine, dressed 
Kid, dressed and dyed 
or coloured 
Lamb, tanned or tawed 
Lamb, dyed or co- 
loured 
Dressed in Oil: 
Mink, dressed 
+ Pelts of all sorts, tan- 
ned, tawed, or in any 
way dressed 
Deer, Indian, undres- 
sed or shaved 
Goat, tanned, tawed, 
or in any way dressed 
«+ Lambin the Wool 
Sheep in the Wool 
tanned or tawed, 
dressed in Oil 
++ Squirrel or Calabar, 
tawed 
++ Wolf, tawed 


ee * 
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Skins, Kid, dressed, not dyed 
or coloured 
++ and Furs, or pico 
thereof, unenumerated, 
tawed, curried, or dres. 
sed 
++ and Furs, or pieces 
thereof, raw or undres. 
sed, unenumerated 
Specimens of Minerals, Fos. 
sils, or Ores, unenumer. 
ated, exceeding fourteen 
pounds weight each 
Speckled Wood 
Spelter or Zinc, Rolled, but 
not otherwise manufac. 
tured 
.- e+ crude, in 
cakes 
Sponge 
Squills, dried and not dried 
Stavesacre 
Staves, not exceeding seventy. 
two inches in length, nor 
seven inches in breadth, 
nor three inches and a 
quarter in thickness 
Steel, unwrought 
++ Scraps 
Straw or Grass for Platting 
Sweet Wood 
Sulphur Casts 


Tale 
Tar 
++ Barbadoes 
Tarras 
Tartaric Acid 
Teasles 
Teeth, Elephants’ 
Sea-Cow, Sca-Hotse, 
or Sea Morse 
Terra Japonica and Cutch 
Sienna 
«+ Verde 
++ Umbra 
Tin Ore, and Regulus of 
Tornsal 
Tortoise Shell, or Turtle 
Shell, unmanufactured 
Tulip Wood 
Turmeric 
Turpentine of Venice, Scio, 
or Cyprus 
Turpentine, unless above the 
value of 15s, per cwt. 


Valonia 

Vases, antient, not of stone 
or wood 

Vermilion 


Ultramarine 


Walnut Wood 

Water, Mineral 

Wax, Bees, in any degree 

bleached 

** e+ unbleached 
«+ Myrtle 
++ Vegetable 

Weld 

Whale Fins, of British tak- 
ing, and imported direct 
from the Fisheries, of 
from any British Posse 
sion in a British ship 

Woad : 

Wood, for Ship- Building, 

now admitted at the 
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same Duty as Teake Wool, Beaver, 
Wood combed 

wood, Birch, hewn, not + Coney 
exceeding three feet ++ Hares 
Jong, nor exceeding ++ Cotton 
eight inches square, 
imported for the sole Yarn 
purpose of . making .- 
Herring Barrels for the o- 
use of the Fisheries 

«+ Teake Zaffre 
Wool, Beaver Zebra Wood 


9, Resolved, That, from and after the dates specified against 
the articles undermentioned, the Duties of Customs now 
chargeable upon such articles imported into the United 
Kingdom, shall cease and determine, viz. :— 

Seeds, from and after the Ist Seeds, Lentiles 
June, 1845, viz. :— ++ Lettuce 
++ Acorn ++ Linseed and Flaxseed 
Anniseed ++ Lupine 
Burnet ++ Maw 
Colehicum Millet 
Cummin Parsley 
Fenugreek Quince 
Forest Shrub or Tree 
Garden, Worm 
rated 
Spermaceti . . 
Sperm Oil of Foreign Fishing ° 
Train Oil, or Blubber of Foreign Fishing 
Whales’ Fins of Foreign taking and not 
prohibited . + 1 January 1847. 
3. Resolved, That in lieu of the Duties of Customs 
now chargeable on the articles under mentioned, imported 
into the United Kingdom, the following Duties shall be 
charged, viz. :— 


eut and 


Camel or Mohair 
Raw Linen 


unenumer- 


1 January 1849. 
Ditto. 
1 January 1847. 


Isinglass . . . - 5s. per cwt. 
Oils, Chemical, Essential, or 

Perfumed . . ° 
Pickles preserved in Vinegar 
Pickles or Vegetables pre- 

served in Salt . ° 
Refined Camphor . . 
Smalts . ° . . 
Turpentine, above the value 

of 15s, per cwt. . . 
Verdigris 4 ‘ ‘ 
Yarn Cable » ‘ 


Is, per Ib. 
4d, per gallon 


51. for every 1001. value. 
5s, per ewt. 
10s. per ewt. 


2s. per ewt, 
5s. per cwt. 
Ss. per ewt. 


a en 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 18, 1845. 


Minures.] Britis. Public.—1* Customs (Export Duties). 

Reported.—Property Tax. 

Received the Royal Assent.—Consolidated Fund ; Stamp 
Duties Assimilation ; Constables (Scotland). 

Private.—2*- Boileau’s Divorce. 

PetrrioNs PRESENTED, By Duke of Buccleuch, Earl of 
Kinnoul, and Lord Brougham, from Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, and from several other places, for Improving the 
Condition of Schoolmasters «Scotland).—From Lamesley, 
for the Suppression of Intemperance.—From Province of 
Munster, for the Establishment of Provincial Colleges 
(Ireland), 





Exptostons tx Coat Mrnes.] The 
Marquess of Londonderry said, that 
he was desirous of putting a question to 
thenoble Duke near him (the Duke of 
Wellington). He wished to ask whether 
(t would be convenient that he should 
how move for the Report of Mr. Faraday 
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and Mr. Lyall, who had been sent down 
by the Government to report on the sub- 
ject of the explosions which had unfortu- 
nately taken place in certain coal mines 
in the north of England some short time 
ago? Many rumours had been circu- 
lated detrimental to the character of the 
coalowners, and he wished for the pro- 
duction of this Report, as it would prove 
that those rumours were without founda- 
tion, and also the great attention and 
ability which were shown by the viewers 
employed in those collieries. 

The Duke of Wellington: The Go- 
vernment having received an account of 
these misfortunes having occurred in one 
of the mines in the north of England, sent 
down two gentlemen of great science, who 
were directed to inquire and examine into 
the cause of this and similar misfortunes 
which had previously occurred, and they 
were also directed to make a Report on 
the subject. They made a Report, and 
that Report has since been communicated 
to the gentlemen interested —the coal- 
owners of the north of England; and 
they, having considered the subject, have 
stated their opinions on the Report of the 
two scientific gentlemen; opinions sug- 
gested by their own knowledge and prac- 
tical experience. These opinions have 
been communicated to the two scientific 
gentlemen, and the Government is desir- 
ous of wailing to hear the Report of these 
gentlemen upon the suggestions made by 
the coalowners before that document is 
made public. I agree with my noble 
Friend that it is desirable that these Pa- 
pers should come before the public, and 
that they should be eventually placed on 
the Tables of both Houses of Parliament. 
Therefore, there can be no objection what- 
ever to the production of this Paper at the 
proper time; but I think the noble Mar- 
quess will agree with me, and your Lord. 
ships will, that the information should be 
as complete as possible when given. Un- 
der these circumstances, I must suggest 
to my noble l'riend that it would be better 
if he postponed his Motion for the pre- 
sent. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, that 
nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the explanation which had been given by 
the noble Duke. He must thank the Go- 
yernment for having sent down these sci- 
entific gentlemen to inquire into the sub- 
ject, for they had produced a Report 
which was most just and impartial, and 


Coal Mines. 
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which gave the greatest satisfaction to all | be injudicious) with that system were at. 


the parties interested. 


He must also | tempted. The question which he wished 


thank the Government for having taken | to put was, whether the noble Duke was 


| 


off the tax on coal exported to foreign 
countries. That measure would be a great 
relief to the trade. He regretted that the 
pitmen still stood out, but they were urged 
to do so by persons who ought to know 
better. Designing demagogues had set 
these men against their masters, and they 
would have a great deal to answer for, 
if they could but see the misery and 
wretchedness which he had seen in that 
part of the country during the last six 
months. 


Scotcn Banxs.] The Earl of Rosebery 
said, that in putting the question of which 
he had given notice, he should merely state 
those facts which were necessary to eluci- 
date the question, and to justify him in 
seeking this information from Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. In the Speech from the 
Throne, the attention of Parliament was 
directed to some change in the system of 
banking in Scotland and Ireland. Various 
interpretations had been given to that para- 
graph of Her Majesty’s Speech; but this 
was certain, that the announcement it- 
self, coupled with the sentiments ex- 
pressed last Session by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Treasury on the 
subject, had occasioned great anxiety to be 
felt throughout Scotland, not unmingled 
with some feelings of distrust and appre- 
hension, as to any plan which might be 
proposed, altering the system of banking 
which had been so long and so successfully 
established in that country. He had 
hitherto refrained from asking for any in- 
formation on the subject, from a sincere de- 
sire not to precipitate the discussion of this 
question, or in any degree to embarrass the 
Government ; but he thought it would not 
beconceived unreasonable that one connected 
as he was with Scotland should be desirous 
of obtaining on this the last day previous to 
the adjournment for the Easter recess, 
some information from the Government 
with regard to the nature of this con- 
templated change, and when it was likely 
to be promulgated. He put this ques- 
tion not on behalf of the great chartered 
banks of Scotland, but on behalf of the 
people of Scotland, who had been accus- 
tomed to think that a great portion of their 
prosperity was attributable to their system 
of banking, and who thought also that great 
evils would ensue if any injudicious interfer- 
ence (and he believed any interference would 





in a condition to state generally the nature 
of the plan which the Government intended 
to propose in reference to an alteration of 
the law on the subject of banking in Scot. 
land? and if not whether he would haye 
the goudness to state when the measure 
would be proposed for the consideration of 
Parliament ? 

The Duke of Wellington: My Lords, 
Tam not at all surprised at the anxiety 
which is felt to obtain a knowledge of the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s servants on 
the subject adverted to in the paragraph 
in the Speech from the Throne to which 
the noble Earl has referred. I am con. 
cerned that it is entirely out of my power 
to enter into details on that subject. A 
similar question was put to my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury no 
later than last night, and his answer was 
that he could not at that moment state 
what the details of the plan were; but 
that he would take the earliest opportu- 
nity after the recess of detailing the whole 
plan to the House. I should think, even 
if I had a knowledge on this subject, 
which I certainly have not, that it would 
not be the most convenient mode of pro- 
ceeding to enter into such details in this 
House previous to their being stated in 
the other House. As soon as the state of 
the business of the Session enables the 
right hon. Gentleman to bring forward 
this measure, it is his intention to do s0, 
In the meantime, [ beg to assure the no- 
ble Earl that there can be no risk of any 
danger such as he apprehends, from any 
measure which may be introduced by the 
Government. 

The Earl of Minto said, that he did not 
entirely concur in the views which had 
been stated by his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Rosebery), for he did not see any rea- 
son why Scotland should be injured by 
being placed under the same restrictions 
which had been found to be useful in 
England. 

The Earl of Rosebery said, that he 
hoped the measure would be postponed s0 
as to allow of full time for its consideration 
in Scotland before it passed into a law. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that 
every exertion would be made to bring 
the measure forward at the earliest period. 


House adjourned to Thursday, the 3rd 
of April. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday March 18, 1845. 


Minutes.) Bitis. Public.—1° Museums of Art; Pub- 
lic Museums, &c. 

Reported. —Lands Clauses Consolidation (Scotland). 

3 and passed.—Sugar Duties. 

private. —1° Glasgow and Shotts Road; North Wool- 
wich Railway; Saint Matthew, Bethnal Green, Rec- 


gt York and North Midland Railway ( Harrowgate 
Branch) ; York and North Midland Railway (Doncaster 
Extension); Falmouth Harbour Improvement; Black 
Sluice Drainage and Navigation; Southwark and Vaux- 
hall Water Company ; West of London and Westminster 
Cemetery; Liverpool Guardian Gas. 

Reported. —Wallasey Improvement. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Captain Maxwell and Mr. 
Shaw, from a great number of places in Ireland, for 
Encouragement to Church Education Society (Ireland). 
—By Mr. Colquhoun, from Newcastle-under-Lyme, by 
Sir R. H, Inglis, from Members of Bath Church of Eng- 
land Lay Association, and by Mr. Shaw, from Creaton, 
against Increase of Grant to Maynooth Coilege.—By Sir 
R. H. Inglis, from Amlweh and Coggeshall, and by Col. 
Pennant, from Lleyn, against Union of St. Asaph and 
Bangor.—By Mr. Masterman, from Merchants, Bankers, 
and Traders, ofthe City of London, for securing to Colo- 
nists of New Zealand Just Laws, &c. —By Mr. J. Round, 
from Rochford, for Agricultural Relief from Taxation. 
—By Sir H. Douglas,.from Merchants and Importers of 
West India Sugar, for Alteration of Sugar Duties.—By 
Mr. Mackinnon, from Bath, for the adoption of Measures 
for Improving the Public Health.— By Mr. Stafford 
O'Brien, from Limerick, for extending Sanatory Regula- 
tions to Ireland.—By Mr. Aldam, Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, Alderman Copeland, Mr. B. Denison, Mr. Greene, 
Col. Pennant, and Mr. Ennis Vivian, from an immense 
number of places, for Diminishing the Number of Publie 
Houses, 


Tue Post Orrics.] Mr. Ewart wished 
to put a question to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
the subject of the Post Office. It had been 
the custom, since facilities had been given 
by the penny postage, for London trades- 
men to send down small parcels by post to 
their customers in the country, and it had 
become a constant and extensive practice. 
He had understood that, in consequence 
of an order which had been lately issued, 
various parcels of this description had been 


opened. He did not believe that it was | 
the intention of the order to give any such’ 


authority to the Post Office officials. A 
case had occurred in Regent-street, which 
had come under his cognizance, in which 
a parcel had been opened. He, however, 
felt convinced that it was not the intention 
of the Government to sanction such a 
practice; and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would give him an answer to 
that effect, so that it might be conveyed to 
the public. There was another question 
upon, the subject of the Post Office, 
which he wished to bring under the con- 
sideration of the right hon. Gentleman. 
f newspapers, sent from one party to 
another in London happened to have the 








names of the persons who sent them written 
on the outside, they were charged, instead 
of the usual sum of ld., about 3s. ld. 
This was not the case with papers sent into 
the country with a name written upon 
them, and he did not think it reasonable 
that an additional charge should be made 
in London. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not aware of any such order having eman- 
ated from the Post Office Department as 
that alluded to. With respect to the other 
subject to which the hon, Member referred 
of packets sent by post being opened 
in the Post Office, he rather suspected 
that the hon. Gentleman had been led 
into error by the account which he had 
received. Jt was certainly true that in 
consequence of a pair of scissors, and also 
a part of a deceased body in preparation, 
having been forwarded through the Post 
Office, it became necessary to make an 
order that articles such as bottles, and 
flesh, and fish, by which other parcels 
going in the same bags might be injured, 
should not be allowed to pass through the 
Post Office. He had given a copy of that 
order to the hon, Gentleman, and it might 
happen that under it parcels, containing 
such articles as scissors, might, when ne- 
cessary, be opened, but there had been no 
other order whatever authorising the open- 
ing of parcels issued from the Post Office. 
He had heard of but one complaint of any 
other description of parcels being opened, 
and that was under investigation. 


Tue Winpow Duties.] Lord Duncan 
rose to move, pursuant to notice, 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed, to 
inquire into the present mode of assessing, 
levying, and collecting the Window Duties in 
Great Britain, and to report their opinion 
thereupon to the House.” 

He said, he was fully aware of the dif- 
ficulties of the situation in which he was 
placed. He stood there an untried, un- 
practised debater, but, at the same time, 
when he reflected that he stood there 
as the Representative of a large constitu- 
ency—a constituency which, next to Lon- 
don and Liverpool, contributed the largest 
amount to the window tax of any town in 
the kingdom—he felt that he had some right 
to claim the attention of the House whilst 
he endeavoured to the utmost of his humble 
ability to do justice to the subject which 
he had undertaken to bring before them. 
He brought forward the Motion with no 
ambition on his part to excite party feelings, 
and no wish to harass or embarrass Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government. He introduced it to 

the notice of the House solely from a 

strong conviction of the injustice, ine- 

guality, and impolicy of the tax, and with an | 
ardent hope that, even should his Motion | 
have no other good result, it might, at least, | 
direct public inquiry to the matter, and thus | 
lead, either sooner or later, to a redress of 

some of the crying grievances of which at | 
present he felt he had just cause to complain. | 
It was with surprise that he had heard a re- | 
mark which fell from the right hon. Ba- | 
ronet at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment, on the occasion of his introducing 

his financial measures at the early part 

of the present Session, that while there 

were 3,400,000 houses in Great Britain 

which would be benefited by a repeal of 
the glass duty, only 450,000 houses out of 
that number contributed to the window 

tax. From this statement it would appear 

that there were 3,000,000 houses exempt 

from the window tax, and that this 

number would be benefited by the repeal 

of the glass duty beyond the proportion 

which would obtain any benefit from a re- 

peal of the window duties. But what were 

the facts? Why were such a number of 
houses exempted from the window tax? 

Some were exempt because they were oc- 

cupied by tenants who paid less than 2001. 

a year, and which houses were therefore 
the property of wealthy proprietors ; some 

where the edifices were used as warehouses by 

wealthy merchants; and others because vari- 

ous plans were adopted for evading the tax. 

Many of the exempted houses, too, were old 

edifices inhabited by the poorer classes, who 

evaded payment of the tax by building up 

the windows necessary for the purposes of 
light and ventilation. ‘This was not his 

opinion alone, but it was the opinion of Mr. 

Biers, the President of the Carpenters’ 

Society of London. That gentleman, in a 

letter addressed to him (Lord Duncan), 

made the following remarks : — 

“IT beg to inform you that in almost all the 
poorer description of houses in the metropolis 
and large towns, owing to the window tax, 
there are sure to be some of the appurtenances 
left unlighted and unventilated. ‘These appur- 
tenances are, for the most part, the privies and 
the wash-houses, the very places most requir- 
ing air and ventilation. In every old street in 
London, built before the tax was heavy, it will 
invariably be found there are a much larger 
number of windows than in the new ones, 
which have been built with a view to evade 
the tax. In every one of the houses that I have 
built since the re-survey in 1840 and 1841, I | 
have, most reluctantly, been forced to give up | 
three out of every four of the apertures for | 
ventilation which ought to be placed, as a’ 
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matter of course, in the outbuildings of every 
dwelling-house.” 
He had also received a letter on the same 
subject from Dr. Southwood Smith, which 
he would beg leave to read to the House :— 

““My Lord—In reference to any plan 
for improving the dwellings of the poor 
it is the mure necessary to call the atten. 
tion of the Government to the importance 
of a remission of the window duties, ag 
is the only point of consequence 
omitted in the remedial measures recom. 
mended by the Commissioners on the Health 
of Towns, in their admirable Report just laid 
on the Table of the House. Their evidence is 
full and complete as to the influence of air 
and light on the health of the people ; but the 
effect of the present window tax is to exclude 
these blessings to a great extent from the 
abodes of the poor. In many hundreds of 
their houses which I have visited, I have had 
to grope my way in total darkness, one story 
after the other, from the blocking up of the 
windows to avoid the window tax. 

“ S. Smirn, 


‘© Finsbury-square, Feb. 15, 1845,” 


He would call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer more especially to the town which 
he had the honour to represent, aid in one 
street in that town he found the following 
instances of the ruinous consequences of 
this tax. At No. 10, Galloway’s Buildings, 
Bath, there were upwards of twenty 
windows shut up in a house in which 
twenty-seven families are at present living 
in partial darkness. Again, at No. 9, in 
the same street, there were twelve windows 
out of thirty-one stopped up, in conse- 
quence of which the house is no longer 
let to respectable tenants, but to the most 
depraved characters ; and at No. 22, which 
contained originally twenty-two windows, 
several, including the water-closet window, 
had been stopped up within the last few 
months. Now, what he wished to know 
was, how such cases as these were to be 
met by a repeal of the duty on glass? He 
could not see how a remission of the glass 
duty would benefit the houses already 
erected, though, of course, it would be 
a great advantage in the case of houses 
that were building or that were to be 
hereafter erected. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had referred to the antiquity of 
the glass duty ; but on that point he would 
be ready to meet the right hon. Gentle- 
man, as the window tax not only went 
back to the time of the American war, but 
it dated as far back as the hearth-money 
itself. The latter was not so odious 1 
Englishmen on account of the amount col 
lected, as on account of the vexatious mode 
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of collecting it. The Act of Charles IT., 
chap. 13 and 14, was the last Statute by 
which it was imposed. In the reign of 
William and Mary, in 1689, an Act was 
passed, from which he would read the fol- 
lowing passage to the House :— 


« Whereas, hearth-money is not only a great 
oppression to the poorer sort, but a badge of 
slavery to the whole people, exposing every 
man’s house to be entered into and searched 
at pleasure by persons wholly unknown to 
him; therefore, to erect a lasting monument 
of their Majesties goodness, the odious duty 
of hearth-money is hereby taken away and 
abolished.” 


Blackstone says, the prospect of this monu- 
ment of goodness was speedily darkened, as 
only eight years later, in 1696, an Act was 
passed, imposing a duty of 2s. on all 
dwelling-houses in the kingdom ; 4s. addi- 
tional on all dwellings with ten windows, 
and 8s. additional on all dwellings with 
twenty windows.. In Queen Anne’s reign 
these last duties were raised to 20s. and 
30s. In George the Second’s reign, in 
1747, Pelham first separated the window 
duties from the house tax. During the 
eighteenth century, fourteen Acts were 
passed by fourteen different Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, each adding to the 
window duties; in 1797 Pitt trebled 
the assessed taxes and window duties; 
and in 1808, Mr. Percival, who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, added 3 

per cent. to these duties, and passed the 
Act 48th George III., chap. 55, under 
which the window duties and assessed taxes 
were at present levied. Since the passing 
of that Act another Act was passed, in 
1812, adding 10 per cent. to the window 


duties. In 1823, an Act was passed by | 


Mr. Robinson, reducing the duty on win- 
dows one-half. In 1825, Mr. Robinson 
exempted houses under seven windows, 
and also interior windows deriving light 
from exterior windows, farm-houses oc- 
cupied by agricultural labourers, and 
houses used for the purposes of trade, &c. 
The 3rd and 4th William IV., chap. 39, 
1834, passed by Lord Althorp, repealed 
the house tax, and left the window du- 
ties untouched. Then came the Act of 
3rd and 4th William I'V., chap. 55, 1834, 
which professed to relieve persons who 
were duly assessed, or who had com- 
pounded at the time of the passing of 
the Act, provided they had made no 
alterations in their houses, and had not 
changed their residence. The Act of 
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4th and 5th William 1V., chap. 73, exe 
empted the houses of agricultural tenants 
under 200/. per annum; and finally they 
had the Act of Her present Majesty, passed 
in 1840 (Baring’s Act), imposing an addi- 
tional 10 per cent. on windows. The 
result of all these enactments collectively, 
and not of any one of them in particular, 
was the establishing of a sliding scale of the 
following rates :— 


7 windows . . . exempt. 

£ sd. 
8windows ... 18 1 
9windows . ..1 3 0 
10 windows . .. 110 9 


Thus increasing gradually up to thirty-nine 
windows, at which number 
Per window 
s. d. 
It reached its maximum charge of . 7 8, 
The scale then declined, all five numbers the 
same :— 
40 to 44 
50 3854 
60 64 
70 «8674 
80 84 
90 94 
By tens. .100 109 
150 159 eae 
TOO a ye ee fies 
Oe. asthe Terie 4 
DOs Sele Yer Ye 
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So that they had a scale exactly diminish- 
ing from thirty-nine upwards in an inverse 
proportion to the probable means of the 
persons who pay it. The scale was only to 
be judged by some examples which he 
would proceed to cite, from houses in vari- 
ous parts of the metropolis. He would 
take, in the first place, the house No. 4, 
Whitehall-gardens, in the parish of St. 
Margaret’s, inhabited by the right hon. 
Baronet oppposite (Sir Robert Peel). It 
contained seventy-two windows, which at 
6s. 93d. per window, gave a total tax of 247. 
6s. 9d., or a rate of 34 per cent. on the 
rental of the house, which, according to 
the Property Tax Returns, was rated at 
7002. a year. He would contrast this with 
the house, No. 1, Abbey-street, Bath, in- 
habited by Thomas Combes, a cabinet- 
maker. This house had thirty-three win- 
dows which were taxed at 7s. 43d. each ; 
which, the rental of the house being 35/. 
a vear, showed a rate of upwards of 30 per 
cent. Again, he would leave the House 
tocontrast thefollowing Returns, which the 
noble Lord read— 
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from the Parliamentary Returns. The fol. 
lowing Returns were from that work:— 





Population. | Increase. | Degrease, 
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meer | 2,000 
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23 


43 


43 
not 2 pr. ct. 


2,000 


2,000 
140 


a 
court, Fran- 
cis Beazley, 

plasterer . 
Little Stan- 

ope-street, 

G.H. Hal. 


$2 |20 per cent. 


16 per cent. 


Pe & -court, 
Westmin- 


Ser John 
Weston 
lasterer 


5, 2 caag rg 


6 12 15 per cent. 


35 {15 per cent. 


514 116 


981 


He was very much surprised at two Re- 
turns which had been laid on the Table of 
the House that morning. One of these, 
which was given at the instance of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose, stated 
that the amount of window duty in 1841 
was 1,830,457, and in 1844 a sum of 
1,743,4001., showing a decrease of 87,0571. 
The other Return, to which he wished more 
particularly to call the attention of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Brighton, 
stated the amount of window tax in 1841 
to be 1,774,638/., and in 1844 to be 
1,786,514/., being an increase for 1844 
over 1841 of 11,8767. How these two Re- 
turns—one making an increase of 11,876, 
and the other a decrease of 87,057/.—be- 
tween the same years was to be accounted 
for, he was utterly at a loss to conceive. 
He thought that discrepancy alone would 
warrant him in demanding a Committee of 
Inquiry on the subject. He was strenyth- 
ened in this view because these Returns 
made the amount received from the six 
towns in England yielding the largest in- 
come under the window tax less in every 
instance in the latter year than in 1841; 
while the total receipt for the entire king- 
dom was stated to begreater. For instance, in 
Bath, the window tax in 1841 was 22,4081., 
and in 1844 it was 21,551; and similar 
reductions were made in the cases of Bris- 
tol, Leeds, Liverpool, Norwich, and Ply- 
mouth. Being rather a young Member of 
the House, he found it necessary to consult 
Mr. Porter's work, and his surprise was in- 
creased by finding there again a different 
account from that which he had just cited 
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Thus, while the population increased from 
18 millions in 1839, to 20 millions in 1843, 
the window tax, instead of increasing, ex- 
hibited an actual falling off. All the ac. 
counts agreed in stating that in 1840, the 
first year of the new survey, @ very large 
increase took place in the income derived 
from this tax over the previous returns 
since the passing of Lord Althorp’s mea- 
sure of 1834, He would presently call 
the attention of the House to the last 
named Statute. It professed to relieve 
persons who were duly assessed, or who 
had compounded at the time the Act was 
passed, and all such persons were entitled 
to open any number of windows in their 
houses that they pleased. That Act was 
carried out until the year 1840, when it 
was discovered that the expenditure of the 
Empire began to exceed the income, 

correspondence then commenced between 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Commissioners of Taxes and Customs, 
and the result was a very great activity in 
the collection of all taxes. It was deter 
mined to have a re-survey of all the wit 
dows in the kingdom, and the consequence 
was that a number of men who on the 
faith of the Act of Parliament of 1834 had 
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heen gradually opening windows in their 
houses, found themselves of a sudden in 
the gripe of a very hungry Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The very first person who 
suffered under this change in the working 
of the law—and he wished to draw the 
attention of the learned Solicitor General 
in. particular to the fact—was William 
Cotton, Esq., of Ellesmere, a solicitor, who 
from his profession ought to know the law 
of England if any man could be supposed 
toknow it. Mr. Cotton claimed exemp- 
tion because he had opened no additional 
windows, and had not changed his resi- 
dence, but the Judges decided against him. 
The Commissioners at Ellesmere ruled in 
his favour, because they said that otherwise 
the Act of William IV., c. 55, would be re- 
pugnant to the feelings of Englishmen, 
that it would be a snare to the unwary. 
They also said that if the reasoning of the 
surveyor was correct, a system of oppres- 
sion would be legalised against house- 
holders, of which happily there was at that 
time no modern example; but still the 
Judges held that, according to the law of 
the land, Mr. Cotton was liable to every 
window that he had opened under the 
faith of the Act of Parliament. Another 
case was that of Mr. Edwards, of Wigan, 
draper, who was surcharged for opening 
eleven windows under the supposition that 
he had been duly assessed in 1834, and he 
was afterwards fined for using a seal at- 
tached to a pencil-case in sealing a letter 
which he had written on the subject. The 
following cases would still farther show 
the hardships inflicted under this law: — 


“ William Davies, of Corrys, was surcharged 
by the surveyor for a window in his garret, 
and in his appeal he stated that it had been 
opened, not for the purpose of giving light, 
but for the purpose of admitting air for drying 
skins. A poor old woman, named Lewis, was 
surcharged by the surveyor for two windows 
in her wash-house, with wooden shutters and 
unglazed. The Rev. Richard Jones was sur- 
charged for a hole in the wall of his wash- 
house without glass. In all these cases the 
Judges decided, on appeal, that the persons 
were all liable under the Act of Parliament. 
Thomas Marshall, of Spondon, county of 
Yerby, was surcharged for an aperture into 
his cellar, grated with iron bars, which did 
not admit light enough to preclude the necese 
sity of using a candle. Mrs. Jane Evans, of 
Dinas, tollgate-keeper, stated that she was a 
widow, and so poor that she was exempt from 
Bopr's-rates, had opened two additional win- 
ows, making nine windows in all. The 
Commissioners relieved her, but the Judges 
decided against her. Professor Scholefield, 





of Cambridge, was declared by the Judges to 
be properly surcharged for a window; such 
window being a hole in his coal-cellar used 
for shooting coals through. Mr. John Hatch, 
of Soham, Newmarket, declared to be properly 
surcharged fora hole in his coal-cellar, as a 
window. Mr. John Wilmer, of Aylesbury, 
found liable to pay window duty for two 
windows stopped up with lath and plaster, 
whereas the outside of his house was built of 
brick, Mr. George Sowter, of Derby, sur- 
charged for a window, said window being an 
opening in his cellar grated with iron bars, 
Mr. Robert Pritchard, in Wales, surcharged 
for windows which he had stopped up fifteen 
years previously with wood, his outside walls 
being of stone. Mr. Richard Deller, Ando- 
ver, surcharged for a hole in his cellar with 
wooden bars init, and no glass. Mr. Hick« 
son states in the second volume of the Sana- 
tory Report ;—‘I spoke but lately to a man in 
humble circumstances, who had put into his 
oe 4 a single pane of glass. It was discovered 
y the assessor, and money being an object, the 
pane of glass was removed, and the opening 
bricked up.” Mr. John Gould, of Frome, ap- 
pealed against a surcharge for eight windows. 
Mr. Gould stated he had blocked up three 
windows which were not in the house in which 
he resided, but in one which communicated 
with it, with loose stones and paper. The as- 
sessor stated that the paper had been torn by 
the wind, and light admitted through the 
crevices of the stones. The Commissioner 
decided in favour of Mr. Gould, but the 
Judges ruled against him.” 


There were many other cases equally 
strong which he had then before him, but 
he would not waste time by referring to 
them. The House might perhaps consider 
that the cases were ridiculous and trivial ; 
but he could assure them that the subject 
was one which created a very strong feel- 
ing out of doors. It had been also decided 
that perforated plates of zinc fixed in ex- 
ternal walls for the purpose of ventilation, 
would be surcharged- as windows. A de- 
putation waited upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the subject, and the 
right hon. Gentleman on the 22d May, 
1844, stated “ that perforated plates of zinc, 
although fixed in an external wall, would 
not be chargeable with the window duties ;” 
but since then Mr. Pressley, the Surveyor of 
Taxes, gave it as his opinion that every hole 
made in these perforated plates could be 
separately charged for. He would like to 
hear what explanation the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would give upon this subject. The im- 
portance of proper light and ventilation in 
ensuring health was fully borne out by 
the Report of the Sanatory Commission. 
2M2 
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In the second volume of that Report he 
found the following evidence bearing upon 
this point :— 

“ Dr. J, Hickson stated that ‘ houses having 
seven windows are exempt; but the window 
taxes are not therefore inoperative as regards 
the working classes who live in large towns. 
In London the poor do not live in cottages. 
Ooe More window would possibly let a little 
sunshine into a sick room. But the landlord 
says, ‘ No, the house would then have eight 
windows, and I should have to pay 18s. 6d. 
per annum,’ And again, ‘ the window duties 
operate as a premium on defective construc. 
tion. The majority of the houses of the second 
and third classes will never be constructed so 
as to be healthful dwellings as long as the 
window duties exist.’ ” 

Mr. Hugh Biers said that— 


“The assessors can charge the window 

duty if there is an opening in an external 
wall, even if constructed to let off impure 
air.’’ 
Mr. Corbett, architect, of Manchester, also 
bore testimony to the injurious effects of 
darkness and imperfect ventilation. Mr. 
Little, builder, said, ‘sickness was the 
greatest evil a working man has to con- 
tend with ;” and Drs. Arnott, Joynbee, and 
Dr. Guy, all concurred in ascribing much 
of the illness that prevailed in the country 
to bad ventilation. Nathaniel Bradshaw 
Ward gave it as his opinion that solar light 
and air were necessaries of life. He also 
stated, that in the dark side of Petersburgh 
barracks, uniformly the deaths for many 
years have been in the proportion of three 
to one. Mr. Ward added, “ If I were on 
my oath, I should say that light was a 
remedy.” Dr. Southwood Smith said,— 


** It is remarkable that the seats of disease 
are the seat of crime. There is evidence that 
the working classes lose the manly spirit na- 
tural to the English race, from living in dark 
abodes. The operation of causes of death are 
steady, unceasing, sure. The annual slaughter 
in England and Wales, from preventable 
causes of typhus fever alone, which attacks 
persons in the vigour of life, is double the 
amount of what was suffered by the allied 
armies at the battle of Waterloo.” 


Were they the Representatives of that 
people, and would they suffer such a state 
of things as that to continue? Were they, 
who regarded themselves as the Represen- 
tatives of the most civilised, the most en- 
lightened, and the greatest commercial 
people on the face of the globe, to allow 
that people to endure such destructive op- 
pression? Were they to forget that, under 
Divine Providence, it was the manly spirit 








of the working classes of England tha 
raised their country to her present proud pre. 
eminence? Were they to forget—and. was 
he, of all men, to forget—the glories of the 
last war, and the debt that was due to the 
people by whose bravery their navies swept 
the seas, until their own manly spirit was 
raised up to oppose them in the American 
navy? Were they to forget the great com. 
mercial and manufacturing warfare that was 
now waging in every corner of the globe; 
in which, in despite of Zollvoreins in the 
Eastern and of hostile Tariffs in the Western 
hemisphere, England was still maintaining 
her wonted superiority in every part of the 
globe? Foreigners might borrow the ma- 
chinery of England—they might borrow the 
capital of England; but they found they must 
also borrow the manly spirit of her work. 
men before they could succeed in com. 
peting with her. And were they —the 
Representatives of the English people—to 
sit there debating, in halls ventilated at the 
public expense whether the manly spirit of 
that people was to be broken and destroyed 
by a tax on ventilation and light? No; he 
must appeal to the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government—to 
one who, as a private man, had not shown 
himself indifferent to the comforts of the 
working classes in his native town—he 
must appeal to that Minister who had 
granted the Sanatory Commission from 
whose Report he had quoted; who had 
called attention to that Report in the 
Speech from the Throne; and who had re- 
ecntly granted a charter to a society framed 
for improving the dwellings of the working 
classes in the metropolis. He appealed from 
him to the Chancellor of the E:xchequer— 
to him whose heart, as a man’s, shrunk 
from fulfilling the duties which his office 
imposed upon him, when those duties 
pressed upon the health and comfort of the 
people, and who endeavoured, as it were, 
by a sort of side wind, to give them leave 
to ventilate their dwellings. He called on 
that right hon. Gentleman to act up to 
the professions which he had so eloquently 
explained a few evenings ago, and to 
grant that Committee which would ulti- 
mately enable him to take off a tax from 
two of the necessaries of life, light and air. 
He did not ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to give him the 300,000/. which he pro- 
posed to remit in auction duties, though 
that sum would enable them to take off 
the tax from all houses having less than 
twelve windows, the window duty 
these houses amounting in the aggregate 
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to just 317,0002. All he asked for was a 
Committee of Inquiry. He wanted that 
Committee to learn how it was that 
936,000/. out of the million and a half 
which the tax produced was paid by houses 
having less than twenty windows each, 
and that 1,843,000/. of the entire sum was 
paid by houses having under forty windows 
each, leaving only an insignificant amount 
to be levied off the mansions of the wealthy. 
He wished for a Committee to know why 
the tax should press more heavily on the 
towns than on the agricultural population. 
He asked for an inquiry why the tax 
pressed so much more heavily on the poor 
than on the wealthy. Why it was that 
Englishmen were dragged up and punished 
for not obeying old laws, which, even if 
they had read, they would probably be 
unable to understand. He did not ask for 
aremission of the tax, but he asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman could not find 
some less objectionable mode of collecting 
the amount which he received from it? 
Whether, for instance, he might not make 
up the million and a half by a small per 
centage on the rental of the kingdom under 
the Property Tax Returns? The people 
of England were just, and were always 
anxious to pay their taxes, and he did not 
think, therefore, that the remedy which he 
suggested would be thought oppressive or 
unfair. The window tax was one, he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman, 
that never would be paid with willingness 
by the constituency which he represented ; 
for they could not understand why other 
towns, with treble their wealth and double 
their population should be paying a less 
amount of tax than they did. For these rea- 
sons he begged leave to move, in the words 
of his Motion, that a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the present modeof 
assessing, levying, and collecting the Win- 
dow Duties in Great Britain, and to report 
their opinion thereupon to the House. 
Captain Rous seconded the Motion. In 
doing so he had no wish to embarrass the 
Government in their financial arrange- 
ments for the present year. He was satis- 
fied that a tax producing 1,700,000/., 
could not be at once removed in the pre- 
sent state of the Revenue; but still steps 
could be taken greatly to modify it, and 
get rid of much of its oppressiveness, At 
Present it operated as a very great hard- 
ship on mechanics and artisans living in 
cities and towns, and it occasioned very 
gteat distress, and, therefore, it became 
the duty of the Representatives of such 





places to state the complaints of their con- 
stituents on this subject to Parliament, 
and endeavour to obtain redress. He was 
sure that his right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Government must, as a statesman, 
wish at any rate so far to modify this tax 
as to get rid of its vexatious hardships 
upon such a large number of the inhabi- 
tants of towns. This tax, when it was 
proposed by Mr. Pitt, was distinctly de- 
clared to be intended only as a war tax; 
and succeeding Administrations had repeat- 
edly promised that it should not be con- 
tinued in time of peace. Every succeed- 


| ing Government, however, since the Peace, 


had kept it on; but each had promised 
that it should be greatly modified; but the 
only material modification that bad taken 
place in it was one with a vengeance, 
namely, the additional 10 per cent., im- 
posed by the late Government. It operated 
extremely oppressively in many parts of 
Westminster, and was levied with extreme 
severity on the habitations of the poorer 
classes. He knew some parts of West- 
minster where this tax was charged equi- 
valent to 26 per cent. on the rental, while 
in Regent’s-park it was only 2 per cent. 
on the rental. He found also that the 
charge for the window tax on the Reform 
and Carlton Clubs was about 24 per cent. 
on the rental. It operated also most un- 
equally on different parts of the country, 
and on different classes of persons. It 
appeared from the last census, that there 
were 3,600,000 houses in England and 
Wales, while only 444,000 were rated to 
this tax. It did not affect the agricultural 
labourers as it did the artisans and those 
engaged in trade and manufactures, who 
resided in towns. For these reasons, he 
only considered it to be a duty which he 
owed to his constituents to give his support 
to the Motion of the noble Lord. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that of the many duties which devolved on 
the individual who filled the situation which 
he had the honour to fill, none were more 
disagreeable than to be called upon to 
defend the continuance of a tax which 
gentlemen wished to have modified or 
repealed. It was impossible to deny that 
every tax in itself, however wisely appor- 
tioned, was an evil; and pictures might 
be drawn of the operation of any tax upon 
some particular class of the community, 
which would induce Gentlemen in that 
House. as well as those out of doors, to 
wish that such a tax should no longer 
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exist. This applied more particularly to di- 
rect taxation, as a direct demand of money 
by the tax-gatherer always added to tht 
aggravation of the tax in the minds of the 
parties upon whom it was levied. He 
could readily state reasons against the 
imposition of any specific tax, and among 
others against a window tax; but the House 
must consider the necessities of the coun- 
try, and that a certain amount must be 
raised by taxation: the question will be 
whether this tax has larger claims than 
others to be repealed. The noble Lord 
who brought this Motion before the House, 
stated in detail many cases of evil arising 
from the operation of the tax. He had 
no doubt that cases of inconvenience 
might arise from the fair operation of 
the tax. Other cases of a similar cha- 
racter might arise from the misunder- 
standing, and, consequently, the misad- 
ministration of the law on the part of cer- 
tain parties, and, perhaps, such cases of 
inconvenience were not rare. But what- 


ever power the Government had to pre- 
vent cases of grievance in the collec- 
tion of the tax would always be exer- 
cised 
remedy as far as possible. 


for that purpose, and afford a 
He believed 
that this had been the case with all Go- 
vernments ; but he could speak with per- 
fect confidence as to the course pursued 
by the present Government. It often 
happened that statements were made in 
that House with respect to this tax, which 
were either not exact or greatly exagger- 
ated. He did not wish to throw doubt as to 
the desire of hon. Gentlemen to state facts 
as correctly as possible to the House; but 
in particular instances parties giving in- 
formation on such subjects were, from 
excited feelings, led into errors, which on 
inquiry would be admitted to the errors. 
In consequence of this having in some 
cases come to his knowledge, and in 
consequence of hearing some statements 
from the noble Lord, of cases of 
grievance when the subject was last be- 
fore the House, he had ordered inquiry 
to be made into the complaints respecting 
some particular houses at Bath. He 
would now state the result of his inquiry 
in two of these cases, and he could state 
several others if it were necessary. The 
first case was that of No. 10, Galloway- 
street, with respect to which it was stated 
that in this house there were originally 
fifty-seven windows, and that so many 
had been closed as to reduce the number 
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to twenty. The next was the adjoini 

house No. 9, in which it was alleged tha 
a considerable number of windows had 
been closed also. The result of the ttrqyj 

that he had directed to be instituted ¥. 
specting the former house, stated thatthe 
assessment for the window tax for the year 
1843-4 was ‘on thirty-four windows, and 
for the year 1844-5 was thirty-five, 
showing an increase of one in the num. 
ber of windows in the latter year and of 
fifteen beyond the number stated. With 
respect to No. 9, Galloway-street, lie 
was informed that it was a house of ill. 
fame, and, therefore, perhaps it might 
have been found advisable to stop up 
some of the windows for other reasons in 
cidental to the occupancy, quite irrespec. 
tive of the windowtax. Another grievance 
to which the noble Lord alluded, and which 
had not been mentioned then for the first 
time, related to asupposed breach of faith on 
the part of one of his predecessors deduced 
from some expressions which he had 
used. It was stated that parties had 
been told some years ago that if they 
opened additional windows they should 
be relieved from the tax on them, and 
notwithstanding this the tax had been 
charged. Whoever had the slightest 
knowledge of the noble Lord to whom 
allusion was made, must be fully aware 
that nothing was more foreign to his na- 
ture, than even an approach to a breach 
of faith. But if any one would take the 
trouble to look into the matter, they 
would acquit Lord Althorp of anything 
of the kind. It had been said that in 1834 
that noble Lord had distinctly stated that 
persons might open additional windows 
without any additional duty; and that 
having made this statement, in the course 
of the progress of the Assessed Taxes 
Composition Bill through the House, be 
inserted a clause in which it was stated 
that persons duly assessed should be so 
exempted. The breach of faith is charged 
upon the insertion of the words “ duly 
assessed.” The House should remember 
the circumstanees under which this, which 
was now regarded as a grievance occir- 
red: 1834 was the period at which the 
Act for the composition of assessed taxes 
for five years expired. On renewing It 
the noble Lord said that those who 
availed themselves of the composition 
might open new windows in their resl- 
dences without additional charge. There 
fore, what the noble Lord promised wet 
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rsonal to the individual, and was not 
attached to the house itself. At that 
time, all these houses were open to a new 
assessment, so that it might be seen that 
they were duly assessed. It had been 
stated, however, as the expectation of 
the parties, that these houses for which 
a composition for five years had been 
made, were not to be assessed under any 
circumstances for new windows. Could 
any rational man suppose, that under such 
circumstances there was to be a perma- 
nent relaxation, even after the tenant who 
had made the composition had left the 
house? This would be giving an addi- 
tional value to the particular house, and 
would be a most unjust proceeding towards 
other holders of house property. Such was 
the nature of the charge against the noble 
Lord; and he need hardly add that there 
was no sense or justice in alleging that 
there was any breach of faith. Another 
objection to Lord Althorp was, that 
those who availed themselves of the 
benefits of composition, were re-assessed. 
Why, one of the conditions of the com- 
position was, that the parties should 
be duly assessed at the time of making 
it It was not for aman who had pre- 


viously stated that he had ten windows, 
when he had twenty, to complain that 


he was improperly assessed. If such a 
case had been allowed to pass, it would 
have been composition indeed, not for 
atax, but for an offence, and one which 
neither the noble Lord contemplated 
nor the law allowed. With respect to 
the Motion of the noble Lord, he did 
not feel that it was consistent with 
his duty to consent to go into a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the mode of assess- 
ing and levying this tax. He knew what 
was the meaning of such a Committee ; it 
was, in fact, nothing more than to express 
such an opinion on the part of the House 
on the subject that the window tax must 
be removed ; and thus embarrass the Go- 
vernment, by imposing on them the ne- 
cessity of raising by some other tax, 
an amount of money equivalent to it. 
The noble Lord said that the amount 
of this tax was about a million and 
a half; but was that House, in the 
present state of the finances of the 
country, able to give relief to the amount 
ofa million and a half? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose had suggested that it 
thould be for the Committee to inquire 
whether it would not be advisable to sub- 
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stitute a house tax for the window tax. 
This was not a new proposition. A few 
years ago the House had before it both 
the window and the house tax, and it de- 
termined, after considerable deliberation, 
that the house tax should be removed, 
and the window tax retained. Whether 
this proceeding was right or wrong was 
another question to determine ; having to 
raise a million and a half, you decided 
that it should be raised on windows and 
not on theassessment of the valueof houses, 
and it was not right to excite a feeling 
that you were now about to change those 
taxes. The change of a tax of this kind 
would be a very unwise proceeding. It 
would embarrass the proceedings of many 
parties who had made calculations as to 
the taxes they would have to pay. It 
would excite the hopes of those who 
thought that they should benefit by a 
change; but it would rouse the feelings of 
those who would have to pay an additional 
tax in the shape of the house tax. It was 
stated that out of upwards of 3,000,000 
of houses in England and Wales, 444,000 
only paid the window tax. Jn the exceptions 
from the payment of the tax were the 
habitations of the lower classes of the peo- 
ple. All those, however, who occupied the 
smaller class of houses and the lower class 
of farms did not pay it. His own convic- 
tion was, that the lower classes of the 
community were not particularly burdened 
by thistax. It should be remembered that 
this tax was only applicable to one eighth 
of the house-occupiers of the country, 
while the house tax formerly operated on 
one-seventh. Therefore, the substitution 
of one tax for another would naturally 
bring under assessment for the house tax 
not less than 27,000 more than now paid 
the window tax. Therefore, when a wish 
was expressed to relieve a particular class 
of persons paying the window tax by the 
substitution of another tax, the hon. Mem- 
ber would include with those paying that 
tax a set of persons who were now exempt 
from it. If this were the result, the House 
might depend upon it that they would be 
called upon more loudly than ever to re« 
turn to the former tax. He was aware 
that the window tax operated on large 
houses let out in separate apartments as 
dwellings for the poor; but he was ready 
to maintain that this tax acted upon the 
landlords of these houses, and not on the 
individuals who occupied them. He asked 
what effect the taking the window tax off 
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would have on the poor classes occupying 
such houses? He was ready to show that 
it would be attended with no remission of 
rent. The fact was, that the rent did 


not so much depend on the taxation | 


of the house, as on the demand for houses 
of a particular description in particular 
localities. 
not lower the rents of apartments for 
which two or three shillings a week were 
charged. The amount of remission would 
go into the pockets of the landlord. It 
should be remembered that the Legisla- 
ture, by widening and making new streets, 


produced an enhancement of the rent of | 


this class of houses. Many men engaged 
in occupations in town had been by this 
means driven to Portland-town and other 
similar localities; but in consequence of 
the great distance they had to walk to their 
work, there was an increased demand for 
apartments in those large houses let out 
to the poorer classes. Many men conse- 
quently lived in such places rather than 
walk to a great distance when they could 
get habitations better ventilated, and with 
less rent. As long, therefore, asa great 


demand took place for lodgings in a par- 
ticular locality, they might depend upon 


it that the remission of the window tax 
would not afford relief tu the inhabitants 
of such places, but would merely add to 
the incomes of the landlords, whom it 
was not intended to benefit. He did not 
admit that any possible advantage could 
arise from going into Committee. It was 
no doubt the duty of the Government, as 
the noble Lord had stated, to look into 
any abuses, and their attention had been 


so directed, and wherever complaints were | 


made the cases were investigated, and 
this would continue to be the case. Togo 
into the Committee in question would 
only be exciting expectations which it 
would not be possible to satisfy, as it 
would give rise to the belief that the win- 
dow tax would be repealed. He therefore 
felt bound to resist inquiry. There was 
another point adverted to by the noble 
Lord, namely, that the window tax affected 
the health of the people. If this could be 
proved, it would be undoubtedly an addi- 
tional reason for the House to consider the 


subject; but he believed, and all his ex- | 


perience had coofirmed this belief, that the 


poorer class of persons look more in their | 


dwellings to warmth thaa to freedom of 
ventilation, and that they suffered more 
from cold than from the exclusion of air. 


‘COM 


The taking off this tax would | 
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ft would he found that those « mployed in 
J 


manufactures entertained strong preju. 
dices against the ventilation of their dwell. 
| ings, as not consistent with their health, 
and that they constantly closed every aper- 
| ture which would increase the supplies of 
air, tle was not disposed to give so much 
weight to the statement made by the no- 
ble Lord as some gave it. He found in 
the Report on the Health of Towns, which 
vent into the examination of all the causes 
which excited fever in the metropolis. and 
other towns, that there was not an obsery. 
ation in it which tended to show that the 
window tax in any way operated to affect 
the health of the inhabitants of towns, 
They would find it stated in that Report, 
| that one of the chief causes of fever was 
the building small houses back to back, so 
that there could not be a free ventilation 
through them, and having filthy courts 
and open drains surrounding their dwel- 
lings. He was sure if the authors of that 
Report believed that the window tax was 
the cause of fever, they would have stated 
it. Much might be stated to prove the 
contrary. It was a fact that houses which 
paid no window tax were not more healthy 
than those which paid it. He admitted, 
however, that if it could be shown that 
the continuance of this tax affected the 
health of the inhabitanis of towns, it 
would be an argument with that House to 
get rid of it. He believed that that could 
not be shown, and he, therefore, in con- 
clusion, begged the House not to take 
_ upon itself what was the duty of the Exe 
cutive Government, and excite expecta- 
, tions which could not be satisfied. 
Captain Pechell said, whatever doubt 
| they might have as to the policy of agree- 
ing to this Motion, there could be no 
| doubt whatevever that it had been intro- 
duced by a most talented and excellent 
| speech by the noble Lord. A more con- 
| vincing argument he had never heard, and 
| the facts which the noble Lord had brought 
| forward with such diligence showed very 
| clearly the injustice and iniquity of this 
;tax. He thought that there could be no 
| difference of opinion as to the manner in 
| which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
| had replied to it. Tbe principal topic of 
the noble Lord’s speech was in respect to 
the vexatious way in which this tax was 
levied and assessed. The Chancellor of 
ihe Exchequer had, however, wholly 
avoided grappling with that part of the 


j}eubject. He should wish to refresh bis 


! 
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ory in regard to those Papers which 
wo gute laid upon the Table of the 
House, and he must at the same time refer 
to the difficulty that existed in getting in- 
formation as to those surcharges. These 
cases had never been reported to the 
public, nor had these returns ever been 
printed. They were told that in case of 
asurcharge they might go before the sur- 
veyor and look fora precedent. He did 
not consider it at all fair to send the ag- 
grieved party before the prosecutor in his 
case. Let them look to the number of 
window appeals which they had had since 
the additional 10 per cent. was put on. 
It appeared that in England and Wales, 
out of 506 cases of appeal against the 
window duties, which were decided by the 
Judges, not one tenth of them was made 
to the Commissioners. In Scotland 738 
cases had been decided by the Judges. 
They had no means of ascertaining how 
many cases of appeal had been brought 
before the Commissioners. ‘This was the 
disadvantage they laboured under ; for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had refused 
to give the Return, which would have elu- 
cidated this subject. He was, therefore, 


obliged to make use of those materials 


only which he could obtain to support the 
Motion of the noble Lord. It appeared 
that in one Welsh case alone there were 
forty-five other cases included, so that it 
was impossible to give an opinion as to 
the exact number of such cases. In order 
to clear up this discrepancy, he would 
consider the state of the window duties in 
the year 1841, compared with what they 
were in 1844; and he submitted that the 
facts which were thus disclosed would be 
quite sufficient to demand an inquiry. In 
1842, the Judges decided against local 
claims in thirty cases out of sixty cases. 
He was bound to show that in four years, 
up to the year 1835, there were 532 cases 
of appeal, 472 of which related to the 
window duties. In 1840 there were 115 
cases decided by the Judges on appeal 
from the Commissioners, on which sixty- 
eight were on the window duty; and in 
1842 the number of appeals was 123, and 
sixty of these were on the window duty. 
Altogether there were, from 1831 to 1844, 
1,138 cases of appeal decided by the 
Judges, 412 of which related to the window 
duties. These details were sufficient to 
justify this demand for an inquiry. Again, 
he would mention the fact, that the year 
following the imposition of the additional 
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duties, the new assessments in the twelve 
principal towns of England showed a 
falling off in the number of assessments ; 
which could be accounted for only by a 
decline in the wealth of those towns, ora 
determination of the people to cheat the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by stopping 
up their windows. In Scotland, where 
the several floors of a house were let out 
to the poor, it was a gross injustice to 
make a poor man, who had only four 
or five windows, liable for the duty on the 
whole house. The duty was of course 
charged to the proprietor of the house, 
and, being so charged, it was clear that it 
was a tax upon property, and not upon 
light. From the Returns before the House 
it appeared that the number of persons 
imprisoned for the non-payment of the 
assessed taxes in the year 1844 was 216, 
the lowest sum being 4s. 44d., and the 
duration of the imprisonment varying from 
one day to fifteen or eighteen months. 
How much longer it might be in some 
cases these Returns did not show. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that the 
imprisonment would cease on the pay- 
ment of the penalty, and that imprison- 
ment also followed the non-payment of 
game duties. There was, however, this 
difference between the two cases—that no 
person could be imprisoned under the 
game laws for any sum under 5/. for a 
longer time than three months; but when 
once a man was thrown into the Exche- 
quer, no matter how trifling the amount 
might be, he might remain in prison for 
an indefinite number of months. It was 
monstrous that a man should be im- 
prisoned for months on account of a few 
shillings, and that the county rates should 
be burdened in his absence from his family 
with their support. There was also another 
injustice about it, that a man might be 
imprisoned through the fault of the sur- 
veyor, who was the servant of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; for nine out of 
every ten cases of imprisonment were 
found to rise from improper assessments. 
He thought this was a question which the 
agricultural Gentlemen, or, as they called 
themselves, the farmers’ friends, would do 
well to inquire into. It might be said 
that this was not a burden peculiarly af- 
fecting land, but it was a grievance of 
which farmers especially had great reason 
to complain ; and he believed the Central 
Protection Society would accomplish more 
good by sending their Membefs to sup- 
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port a Motion of this kind,than by bringing 
forward motions which had no distinct 
practical object. In the evidence given 
before the Committee which sat on this 
subject, he found that a farmer had been 
charged for a window in his dairy, on the 
ground that he occasionally used it asa 
larder. He dared say the whole extent of 
its use in that way was that he had occa- 
sionally put a hare or a pleasant there. An- 
other farmer in Wales was charged 15s. for 
a fox hound, which he kept for the protec- 
tion of his sheep. Another farmer was 
charged for a man-servant, because he oc- 
casionally employed a ploughboy to clean 
his boots. Another farmer was charged 
121. 10s., the amount of a horse dealer’s 
license, because he had sold the produce 
of his stock. He could assure hon. Mem- 
bers opposite that this Blue Book would 
furnish them with ample materials for 
making out a code of grievances affecting 
the occupiers of land, when the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton brought for- 
ward his Motion on the Corn Laws. He 
believed that there was no justice in this 
tax. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


had made a very good official speech in 
favour of the tax ; but it was evident he 


saw that the tax could not continue. The 
handwriting was on the wall, and he be- 
lieved that very soon the demand for the 
repeal of the tax would cause itself to be 
heard. He must, in conclusion, say that 
were it not for the excellent gentlemen 
who presided at Somerset-house, it would 
have long since proved a burden utterly 
intolerable to the people. 

Sir C. Napier would not have inter- 
fered in this debate, if he did not repre- 
sent a large body of constituents who 
were deeply interested in this question. 
The noble Lord who had brought forward 
this question had shown great industry 
and ability in the statement of the case, 
and had clearly shown that the tax was 
unequal—that it pressed more heavily 
upon the poor than upon the rich. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had reminded 
the noble Lord that when persons were 
making inquiries as to particular mea- 
sures, it often happened that the persons 
who furnished them with the information 
misled them. Now the noble Lord had 
stated several instances of houses being 
shut up in consequence of the operation 
of this tax; and there were only two 
cases in which it appeared he had been 
mistaken ; and even in these cases, it was 
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as likely that the Chancellor of the Ey. 
chequer had been misinformed as the 
noble Lord. [The gallant Officer then read 
from a paper a statement to show the 
unequal pressure of the tax, from which 
it appeared that houses with a rent of 
from 351. to 501. a yeat were charged 
window duty about 10 per cent. on the 
rental, while the houses of the nobility, 
with rentals of from 700/. to 2,000, a 
year were only charged about 2 per cent, 
The paper, he said, had been given him 
by a Commissioner, who was accustomed 
to make these rates ; and if it was not 
correct, it could be contradicted.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was quite 
correct in saying that all taxes were un. 
pleasant; but the mischief of this tax 
was, that it pressed so severely upon the 
poor. Another objection to the duty was, 
that it was, in reality, a tax upon air and 
light. What was the use of a Committee 
upon the sanatory condition of the poor, 
if they were to pass an Act of Parliament 
excluding them from the light of heaven? 
The whole matter was a burlesque. Thea 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
made an assertion which certainly did 
astonish him. He said that the poor were 
exempt from this tax. [In the country 
they certainly were; but in large towns, 
the poor must pay. They lived several 
families together in large houses; and, 
though the tax might, in the first instance, 
be charged upon the proprietor, yet was 
it not clear that he would charge the poor 
with a higher rent than if there were no 
tax? Then the right hon. Gentleman said 
the poor were glad to shut up every air- 
hole they could to exclude the cold—that 
in fact they preferred warmth to ventila- 
tion. Ifthe poor did so, it was certain, 
according to the opinions of the ablest 
medical men, that that had a tendency to 
bring on disease. But suppose they did 
so for the sake of warmth in winter, still 
in summer they wished a little fresh aif. 
Look at the dark holes in which their 
children slept, without the slightest means 
of ventilation; for if they made a hole 
large enough to let a cat in to catch & 
mouse they would be brought in for the 
window tax. Then take the case of pet 
sons when they were sick. When a rich 
person was unwell, he was taken to the 
Continent, where he could obtain not 
warmth merely, but air and light ; but the 
sick among the poor had no such advat- 
tages ; and, few as their privileges in this 
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respect were, legislation made them less. 
In this town they seldom saw the sun, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
doing what he could to assist the climate ; 
for even when the sun did shine out, the 

tr, by the operation of this tax, were 
not permitted to see it. 

Mr. Edward Ellice rose to bring before 
the House a practical grievance which 
pressed hard upon the linen weavers in 
Scotland. Their manufacture was gene- 
rally carried on in buildings adjoining to 
and communicating with their own houses, 
and in each of these places there were 
from one to five looms; and as each loom 
required a window, they were brought 
within the operation of the tax. Manu- 
factories were certainly entitled to exemp- 
tion; but, as these buildings communi- 
cated with the dwelling-houses, they were 
brought within its operation. The weavers 
had tried to evade the tax by opening 
their shops to the public road, which cer- 
tainly exempted them. But it was found 
that, from the dust blown into their shops 
from the road side, it was impossible to 
carry on their trade with the cleanliness 
which was requisite, and they had there- 
fore been obliged to stop up the commu- 
nication with the highway, and were thus 
again brought within the operation of the 
tax, He was assured, from his personal 
knowledge, that these were the facts of 
the case; and he left the case in the hands 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, satis- 
fied that if the right hon. Gentleman would 
afford them relief, he would confer a 
great boon upon a very industrious class 
of persons. 

Mr. Hume was sorry to see the House 
s0 inattentive to a subject of such great 
importance. It seemed to be the opinion 
of some parties that the noble Lord the 
Member for Bath (Lord Duncan) had 
acted injudiciously in bringing forward 
this question at the present moment; but 
he (Mr. Hume) thought, on the contrary, 
that this was the very best time at which 
it could be brought under discussion, and 
for this reason—the right hon. First Lord of 

e Treasury was now engaged in the very 
laudable task of revising and altering the 
system of taxation in this country ; and as 
an hon. and learned Member had last night 
stated in his (Mr. Hume’s) opinion most cor- 
rectly, that the right hon. Gentleman was 
Carrying out alterations which would con- 

uce most materially to the welfare of the 
“untry, Taking it for granted that the 
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present amount of taxation must be raised, 
the question for their consideration was, 
could they render that taxation in any 
degree less oppressive than it was at pre- 
sent? To the tax now under consideration 
very strong and well-grounded objections 
seemed to him to exist. It prevented the 
great mass of the people from earning their 
bread ; for, by excluding them from the 
enjoyment of light and air, their con- 
stitutions were debilitated, and their health 
and strength were impaired. It was 
evident, from the testimony of the very 
able and eminent medical men examined 
before the Health of Towns Commis- 
sion, that the unhealthy and feeble con- 
dition of the poor was principally oe- 
pally occasioned by the want of air and 
light, and by their being compelled to 
sleep in apartments where they could only 
breathe a contaminated atmosphere. He 
thought it was most important that the 
Government should inquire whether these 
representations were or were not correct ; 
for if the Government would undertake 
such an investigation they could conduct 
it far more satisfactorily and efficiently 
than any Committee of that House. If, 
however, the Government refused to in- 
stitute that investigation, the noble Lord 
(Lord Duncan) was fully justified in the 
course he had adopted; for the only 
means by which any hon. Members could 
press the evils of existing systems on that 
House was by calling for inquiry. They 
were distinctly told by Dr. Arnott, Dr. 
Guy, and other men of high talent, that 
by their fiscal regulations they were ren- 
dering the labouring population a feeble 
and debilitated class. He would ask hon. 
Gentlemen whether, as Englishmen, they 
could now look with pride on the sallow 
countenances and attenuated forms of the 
artisans and Jabourers they encountered 
in large towns? He believed it was the 
intention of the right hon, Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) to bring forward a measure car- 
rying out the recommendations of the 
Health of Towns Commission; and he 
might take this opportunity of reminding 
the right hon. Gentleman that no recom- 
mendations could be more important than 
those which related to the necessity of 
light and air, as conducing to the health 
of the labouring classes. The window 
tax was, he considered, most unequal in 
its operation—pressing most heavily upon 
those who were least able to bear such a 
burden—and its collection was also ate 
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tended with great difficulties. He re- 
garded it as a species of property tax, but 
levied in the most injudicious and unequal 
mode ; for it precluded that portion of the 
population whose food and clothing were 
not of the best description from avoiding 
the contaminated atmosphere in which 
they were compelled to live, and enjoying 
comparatively pure and healthy air. He 
(Mr. Hume) considered that if it was ne- 
cessary to continne the present amount of 
taxation, it might be levied more equally 
upon capital than was done under the 
present system. To show the inequality 
now existing, he might state, that tbe 
house, No. 16 Poland-street, containing 
35 windows, rental 80/., paid a window 
duty of 16; per cent. ; while the house, 
No. 234 Regent-street, containing 20 
windows, on a rental of 3351, was only 
taxed at the rate of 2 per cent.; and No. 
270 Regent-street, with 112 windows, and 
paying a rental of 180/., paid a window 
tax of only 1} per cent.; the house, No. 
8 Crossestreet, at a rental of 45/., was 
charged with a window tax of 101. 6s. 9d., 
or 221 per cent.; and if he wished to 
prove more clearly the inequality of this 
impost he might refer to the Reform Club, 
the Carlton Club, and other public build- 
ings. It had been said that Parliament, 
some years ago, removed the house tax 
instead of the window tax; but the in- 
tention at that time was that both those 
taxes should be repealed. The late hun- 
gry Chancellor of the Exchequer, how- 
ever, never had any money to spare. 
That right hon. Gentleman spent his 
money in Syria, and elsewhere, in shot 
and shells. He found from the assess- 
ment for the Property Tax, that the 
rental of houses in England amounted 
to 35,500,000/., and in Scotland, to 
3,000,000/., making a total of 38,500,0002.; 
and by a tax of 5 per cent., they would be 
able to raise 1,950,0002. It might be 
said, however, that if this plan were 
adopted, many houses which were ex- 
empted from the window duty would be 
exposed to taxation; but they might ex- 
empt a large portion of the smaller houses 
—all those, he had no doubt, which were 
now free from the window tax, and yet 
raise a revenue of 1,600,0002. He _ be- 
lieved, that if the right hon. Baronet im- 
posed a tax of 10d. in the pound, or 4 per 
cent., on the rental of houses on which 
the Income Tax for last year was assessed, 
it would raise an ample sum to compensate 
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him for relinquishing the window tax, 4 
witness stated before the Health of Towns 
Commission, that,— 


“The window duties, as now assessed, 
operate as a premium upon defective construc. 
tion. The Legislature now says to the builder, 
plan your houses with as few openings as pos. 
sible ; let every house be ill-ventilated by shut- 
ting out the light and air; and as a reward 
for your ingenuity you shall be subject to a 
less amount of taxation than your neighbours, 
The Board is, of course, aware that windows 
are now charged by a scale—the tax increas. 
ing at an average rate of about 8s. 3d, for every 
window, whether large or small. Hence the 
number of windows in a house becomes, to 
builders of second and third-class houses, a 
very serious consideration. Supposing a house 
to contain twelve rooms; if, to make these 
rooms cheerful and pleasant, I have put two 
windows in each room, and thereby insured a 
current of air passing from front to back, the 
window tax for that house amounts to 7/. 5s. 9d; 
but if I have put but one window to each 
room, the window tax is but 2/. 4s. 9d., show- 
ing a difference of 5/. 1s. per annum; and I 
need scarcely say, that a difference of only 10s. 
per annum, is quite enough to influence build- 
ers of cheap houses in trying to save such a 
sum.”’ 


Light, alone, every one knew, produced 
most beneficial effects upon the health of 
a population; and, for this, amongst 
other reasons, he contended that it was 
very important that these matters should 
be looked into by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. These were the times of “ changes;” 
and he thought that few more advan- 
tageous changes could be made than that 
which he had the honour of submitting to 
the House. He had, however, another 
claim for the remission of the window tax, 
and that was a solemn pledge, which, as 
he contended, had been given by Lord 
Althorp—a pledge which had been broken 
—not, indeed, by Lord Althorp, but by 
the right hon, Gentleman the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. On July 17, 
1834, he (Mr. Hume) said,— 

“I hope there is no occasion to remind the 
noble Lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the pledge he gave us some time ago rela- 
tive to the tax on windows. I am quite sure, 
that the noble Lord is desirous of rendering it 
as little oppressive as possible; and that if 
he cannot reduce its amount now, he will en- 
deavour to do so next Session. If the noble 
Lord would limit the tax to its present amount, 
and allow every man who has paid the window 
rate for an entire year to continue to pay the 
same composition, and to open additional 
windows, it would be a very great relief. It 
is not at all uncommon in old-fashioned houses, 
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which contain a greater number of windows 
than modern buildings, to see many windows 
bricked up for the purpose of avoiding the tax. 
If the noble Lord would redeem his pledge, 
he would confer a very great boon upon those 


To that the noble Lord said, that he 
should be prepared to discuss the ques- 
tion when the Bill went into Committee ; 
and then, on the 30th of July, Lord 
Althorp said,— 


“Thave now to beg leave to bring up a 
clause which was suggested to me by the hon. 
Member for Oxford, enabling persons to open 
fresh windows in houses at present existing 
without any additional charge. As I appre- 
hend there will be no objection to the clause, 
it will be unnecessary for me to trouble the 
Committee with any observations upon it, I 
will, therefore, only say, that it cannot occa- 
sion any loss to the Revenue ; its only effect 
is to prevent an increase of the Revenue in the 
case of houses already existing.” 


The consequence of that pledge was, that 
those who had shut up their windows, 
understanding that there would be no 
increase in the duties if they opened them 
again, re-opened a great number of win- 
dows; and then, a few years afterwards, 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer considered it to 
be his duty to re-assess all those windows. 
Hence arose very great and general dis- 
satisfaction throughout the country—the 
windows were again shut up, and a large 
number of persons closed their houses in 
consequence. For all these reasons he 
believed that this was a tax which called 
for immediate remission; and he was sure 
that the House would submit to an uni- 
form rate of taxation on house rent, if the 
Government would bring forward any plan 
for the purpose. He was sorry that he 
should not have an opportunity of pro- 
posing his Amendment; for if the Govern. 
ment refused an inquiry he should have 
no chance of carrying it; but he did hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman would give 
the subject his best consideration, and 
would see whether he could not incorpo- 
tate his (Mr. Hume’s) proposal with the 
measures which he intended to introduce 
for the improvement of the condition of 
the population. 

Mr. F. Baring feared, after what had 
been said by his hon. Friend who had just 
sat down, that he must trouble the House 
with a few observations, though he had 


hoped that he should not have been obliged 
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to address them. His hon. Friend had 
charged him with a breach of faith in not 
enforcing a pledge which he stated had 
been given by Lord Althorp. He must at 
once beg to deny that he had ever com- 
mitted any such breach of faith. His notion 
of the duty of a public servant would lead 
him to say, that if a pledge had been given, 
under any circumstances, it would be his 
duty to redeem that pledge. He could 
conceive no course that could be pursued 
with the view of obtaining money that 
would be satisfactory to the country, if that 
money were procured by the breaking of a 
pledge. But he denied altogether that any 
pledge had been given by Lord Althorp. 
The hon. Gentleman had read his own 
speech, and then fixed Lord Althorp with 
it. But what was Lord Althorp’s reply to 
the hon. Gentleman? Why, he said,— 

“T perfectly recollect having stated that I 
would bring the subject before the House; but 
I do not recollect saying, and I am pretty sure 
that I did not say, that I should concur in the 
proposition,” 


[Mr. Hume: That was on the 17th of 
July ; read what he said on the 30th.] 
He had not got his Lordship’s observations 
upon the 30th in his hand ; but he knew 
that his noble Friend did bring in a clause, 
which clause was worded as it now stood. 
The hon. Gentleman seemed to imagine 
that his noble Friend had been deceived by 
the officers of the Customs; but he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman that no one was 
less likely to be deceived than his noble 
Friend ; and that he was perfectly aware of 
the construction put upon theclause. The 
hon. Gentleman stated that that construc- 
tion was never put upon it till a hungry 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who wanted 
money, for the first time did so, and applied 
the clause in a manner different from what 
it had been acted upon before. That, 
however, was not the case. That clause 
had always been construed in the same 
way, and acted upon in the same way. 
What was the construction given to the 
clause by the hon. Gentleman? By the 
old law there was a power of composition. 
His noble Friend put an end to composi- 
tion ; but in compensation he introduced a 
clause by which those who had paid their 
duties fairly might open fresh windows 
without additional tax. It was those only 
who had not been fairly assessed before who 
were not entitled to this privilege—persons 
who having twenty windows returned only 
fifteen, and paid only for fifteen. But the 
hon. Gentleman seemed to contend, if the 
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parties had opened an additional window, 
and had then twenty-one instead of twenty, 
that they were to be quite sacred, and that 
no law could touch them. If they had not 
opened a new window they would be sub- 
ject to be recharged ; and it never could 
be contended that by such opening they 
should be screened from being called upon 
to pay their just quota. His noble Friend 
never had such an intention ; and when he 
(Mr. Baring) issued his instruction for a 
new survey, he believed that his noble 
Friend never had had the intention which 
the hon. Gentleman had constantly imputed 
to him; and he believed that his noble Friend 
was right in saying that he had never given 
the pledge to which the hon. Gentleman 
had alluded. In 1840, when he (Mr. Bar- 
ing) issued those instructions, he thought 
that he was fully justified in doing so, in 
consequence of information which he had 
received, that a very large number of per- 
sons had not made fair returns of the win- 
dows in their houses; and he contended 
that he did right in seeing that those per- 
sons—whole streets of them—who were 
evading the tax, paid their fair and proper 
shares, before he called upon others, as he 
was obliged to do, to pay an additional 
amount. That he believed to be a just 
principle; and he then ordered a general 
and a new survey to be made. His hon. 
Friend was wrong in supposing that those 
surveys had not been going on. It was the 
habit to survey at different times different 
parts of the country. He had ordered surveys 
to be made through the whole country at 
once. This was all that was new, but as re- 
garded the construction given to the clause, 
no alteration was made. He was anxious 
to show his hon. Friend, also, in what 
manner that survey had been undertaken, 
and the spirit which pervaded his instruc- 
tions. His noble Friend (Lord Duncan), 
who had brought his case very fairly before 
the House, had moved for those instructions. 
For those instructions he was answerable ; 
they had been issued in his time, and he 
believed that he had seen them at the time 
of their issue. The House would observe 
that those instructions were dated in May, 
1840, and that in the first place the sur- 
veyor was cautioned not to charge those 


persons who had enjoyed any privilege of 


exemption under the 7th Section of the 
Act—the clause in question. Those in- 
structions were of a confidential nature, 
and had not been prepared with the view 
of being brought before the House ; but, 
to show the spirit in which they were 
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framed, he would just read one line, which 
was as follows :— 

“ The Board relies upon your discrimination 
in not making any charges which may reason. 
ably be considered by the public in the light 
of vexatious taxation.” 

With regard, then, to the breach of faith, 
he would say, if the pledge had been given 
by any public officer, that he should have 
acted upon it; but knowing and believing 
that it never had been given, he did not 
feel that he was called upon to sacrifice his 
own opinion and belief, and to take the 
hon. Gentleman’s construction of what Lord 
Althorp had said. With reference to the 
grievances of the tax, he knew perfectly 
well that there was not a tax that could 
be mentioned against which a list of griev. 
ances could not be made out. It was very 
difficult indeed to answer particular cases 
of grievance. It was, in fact, impossible 
for those not in the Government to know 
the details or to answer them. But he 
must be permitted to warn the House 
against trusting every case of grievance 
that was brought before it. He never 
knew the case of a grievance which was not 
remarkably good until the other side was 
heard ; and he believed that many cases 
which had been mentioned that evening as 
reat grievances, would bear a very dif- 
erent aspect if the other side were known. 
The tax now under discussion was a direct 
tax ; he must say that he was greatly sur- 
prised when he heard so much said of the 
advantages of direct over indirect taxation ; 
and when he considered, in addition, how 
productive a source of taxation this was, 
that his hon. Friend should be one of the 
first to get up and oppose it. Let them 
look at the house tax. His hon. Friend 
has suggested a house tax as an equivalent 
in lieu of the window tax. He did not know 
whether his hon. Friend had ever made a 
speech on the grievances of the house tax; 
but he remembered that a great many griev> 
ances were stated when the question of the 
house tax was discussed in that House. 
The house tax was on the rental, and it 
was always argued that the rental was an 
unfair mode of assessment. The hon. 
Gentleman, whatever he had done before, 
however, now said, * Take the rental; 
tax that; nothing can be fairer ;” and 
he said, “I'll go as low as you please, 
down even to the man who pays but li 
per annum for his cottage.” Why, when 
the house tax was in force, it was found 
that some of the largest houses in England 
contributed scarcely a fraction sowavis 
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the house tax. , Knowle House was a 
notable instance of this sort. It was 
charged at a rental, he believed, of 5U/. 
a-year ; and that was in fact proved to be 
a high charge. It was too perfectly noto- 
rious that the inn of a country town paid 
more than the country seats of the neigh- 
bouring gentry. He was not contending 
that that was not fair; but he did say, 
that such cases produced an effect upon 
the public mind ; and he dared to say that 
his hon. Friend would not be amongst the 
last to regard them. The house tax, at 
any rate, was considered at that time so 
unfair,a tax that it was taken off in pre- 
ference to the window duty. He did not 
say that the window tax was a fairer tax 
than the house tax ; but he did say, that 
it was one which made the rich contribute 
more to the Exchequer in proportion than 
the house ‘tax did ; and his impression was, 
that if the House re-imposed the house 
tax, and remitted the window tax, they 
would impose one which would make the 
poor contribute more in proportion than 
they did at present. With regard to the 


particular question before the House—viz., 
the appointment of a Select Committee, 
he looked upon it as his noble Friend 
seemed to have done when he gave 


the Notice of his Motion—-which was for 
the repeal of the window tax. That was 
uo doubt the practical effect of this Motion 
—that was what was aimed at, and to that 
his (Mr. Baring’s) answer was, that he was 
not prepared to assist them, in the pre- 
sent state of the Revenue, in getting rid of 
that tax; and if they appointed a Com- 
mittee merely for the sake of inquiry, they 
would be only raising expectations in the 
public mind which were not likely to be 
carried out. He was far from saying that 
it was not a fair subject for the consideration 
of the Government ; and if the Government 
shoyld be enabled to alter the tax by com- 
bining a modification of the old house and 
window tax, he believed that some of the 
disadvantages and grievances at present 
complained of might perhaps be got over, 
but this proposition had been more than 
once considered, and was very difficult to 
catry into practical effect. Under these 
circumstances, he could not support the 
Motion. 


Mr. Wakley asked whether they were 
to understand the tax was to be given up? 
On that subject the most extraordinary 
silence prevailed on both sides of the 
House—a silence which appeared per- 
fectly inexplicable. Was the tax aban- 
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doned? The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had made the lamest defence of it 
that it was possible for any man to make, 
Two speeches had been made on the Mini- 
sterial side—one strongly in favour of it; 
and upon the other side there had been 
five speeches, four of which were strongly 
against it, whilst the ex-Chancellor as 
strongly supported the tax. Ex-Chancel- 
lors usually spoke in the same way as Chan- 
cellors. It appeared to be their invariable 
rule— If you will support me when I 
am in, I will support you when I am 
out.” The window tax was universally 
condemned. Everybody admitted it to 
be assessed most unequally, and that the 
poorer portions of society who paid to it 
paid much heavier, in proportion to the 
rents of their houses, than the richer. 
It was also admitted to be injurious to 
health, opposed to comfort, and pregnant 
with nothing but mischief; yet the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told the House it 
was not to Le given up, and that there 
was no hope of its relinquishment. If 
the proposition of the noble Lord had 
been to get rid of the tax at once, he 
could not have voted for it, because, the 
Budget of the right hon. Baronet and his 
financial statement having been affirmed 
by the House, it would be preposterous 
and most unjust to vote for its immediate 
repeal. And if all the evils of the tax 
were admitted by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, there was no necessity for the Com- 
mittee. The hon. Member for Montrose 
had asked whether, if Ministers held out 
no prospect that it should be repealed, 
they would consent to take the matter 
into serious consideration. He did not 
know what Government was disposed to 
do; but, having observed the silence on 
that side of the House, there appeared to 
him no hope that it could be sustained by 
reason or argument; and he was inclined 
to believe that the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury was pre- 
pared to abandon it in another year, and 
that its remission would be included in 
one of those great schemes of relief. Io 
a few years there would be a general 
election; and, whether the Government 
took up the matter in the mean time, he 
entreated the electors to do so. An 
Anti- Window-Tax League should be 
formed. Its remission, he knew, would 
not be made willingly by Chancellors of 
the Exchequer ; but if the electors took 
the question into their hands, it would be 
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settled at the next election, because it was 
a tax upon property, which be assured the 
Government they did not like. It was an 
unjust tax, and its operation was unequal, 
In every way it was injurious, No tax 
was more injurious to health and comfort. 
Darkness was the parent of crime, vice, 
filth, and pestilential disease. By shut. 
ting out the light from the people, you 
absolutely deprived them of the means of 
ventilation. Only yesterday, in his own 
parish of Marylebone, in his official capa- 
city, he had to go into a very curious 
place, which he entered by a high stair- 
case, into which no window whatever 
opened; then a room-door was opened, 
and there was plenty of light in the room, 
but a human being lay upon the floor 
denuded of any covering. There was nei- 
ther a chair nor a table in the room, nor 
any article of furniture worth sixpence, the 
body having no covering upon it of any 
kind: it was that of an unfortunate 
woman, 78 years of age, who had died 
in this wretched condition. Her hus- 
band, he understood, was once the cap- 
tain of a man-of-war. In these dark 
abodes, what was going on upon one floor 
of the habitation was entirely unknown to 
the persons who inhabited another; they 
were as much strangers to each other as 
if they lived twenty or thirty miles apart. 
But he ventured to say, if that and every 
House were lighted and ventilated as they 
ought to be, it was next to impossible 
that such sceves as this could occur. He 
trusted, therefore, that upon the other 
side there would be no attempt to sustain 


this tax by argument. If there was a| 


division, he should divide with the noble 
Lord; but if Her Majesty’s Government 
would allow the House to infer from their 
silence that they were not opposed in sen- 
timent to the reiission of the tax, he 
sincerely hoped the noble Lord would not 
divide. 

Sir R. Peel said: I consider, Sir, it is 
the duty of every Government, before 
coming down to this House to propose 
the remission or alteration of any parti- 
cular tax, to take a general view of the 
bearing of the whole system of taxation, 
and upon that to submit to the House 
those measures which it appears to them 
that the circumstances of the country re- 
quire. That is the course we have pur- 
sued during the present year, and we 
have every reason to believe that that 
course has been satisfactory to the people. 





We did not come down to this House to 
propose the scheme of finance which | 
had the honour to submit, without revising 
the window tax most carefully—we did 
not do so without revising all the other 
taxes—and we determined, on the whole, 
that, under the present circumstances of 
the country, the remissions we proposed 
would confer the greatest advantage on 
the community. But it is quite consistent 
in us to take the course which we have 
done, and also to admit that there are 
other taxes, the nature and operation of 
which are objectionable and _ injurious, 
And if the noble Lord the Member for 
Bath should succeed in his Motion, and 
if another hon. Member should come 
forward, cheered by his success and say, 
« T will state such circumstances to the 
House as will justify me in moving the 
repeal of the soap tax,” I have no doubt 
he would be able to show that tax to bea 
grievous evil; and then some other hon, 
Gentleman would find another impost 
equally injurious, and the removal of 
which is equally desirable. I have no 
doubt, in all these cases, and in many 
more, bon. Members might by their aigu- 
ments and statements make a very great 
impression upon the House. And then 
an hon. Member gets up and says, is this 
tax to be remitted—what means this si- 
lence on the part of the Government— 
will they give us an intimation that our 
silence may be inferred as signifying our 
intention to give up the window tax! 
Why, exactly that course might—and | 
have very littke doubt would—be pursued 
in respect to the other taxes against which 
a case should be made out. I say again, 
what I have frequently said before in this 
House, that I do not think it is consistent 
with the duty of the Government of this 
country to give any specific pledge as to 
what taxes are to be repealed—or are 
likely to be repealed—until the proper 
time arrives at which they can actually be 
taken off. Jt is the duty of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, and of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to propose a re- 
duction of no tax whatever but under the 
circumstances I have previously named; 
and then to make their proposal at once 
to the House to carry it into effect with- 
out any delay whatever that can properly 
be avoided. But it would be a most un- 
just and improper course on our part (0 
allow a year before the proper time any 
iuference to be drawn as to the remission 
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of a tax, in order to escape from the in- 
conveniences of a Committee. Now, [ 
must be permitted to say to those who 
have introduced and supported this Mo- 
tion for a Committee, that I am not de- 
fending any portion of the window tax. 
am only contending that, under the cir- 
cumstances of the country, it would be 
most inexpedient and unwarrantable in 
me to give any pledges as to our future 
intentions. And, let me tell you, you are 
making the remission of taxation a much 
more difficult task by asking the Govern- 
ment for those pledges you now seek. 
Now I will just say one word as to the 
proposition before the House. I must 
say the proposition of the hon. Member 
for Montrose, bad as it is, is better than 
that of the noble Lord the Member for 
Bath, for he goes at once to excite the 
hope of a certain reduction of taxa- 
tion to the amount of 1,700,000. [Lord 
Duncan: No; IJ ask for a Committee 
to inquire into the feasibility of such 
reduction.} Which Committee would 
only end in disappointment. I do not 


believe a Committee of the House of 
Commons is a good tribuual for the pur- 
pose of suggesting the means of relieving 
the community from any particular burden 


it may desire relief from. Well, but the 
hon. Member for Montrose contends that 
a substitute for the window tax might be 
advantageously found in a general house 
tax. Now, recoilect, we have relieved 
incomes of 1502. a year from the opera- 
tion of the Property and Income Tax, and 
he now proposes to apply a new tax to 
the very parties that this House thought 
—and most properly thought—should be 
as lightly taxed as possible. And what is 
the amount of this new tax that the hon. 
Gentleman suggests should be levied? 
Not 7d. in the pound, the amount of our 
income levy (all incomes under 150/. being 
exempted); but 10d., yes 10d. in the 
pound. And this is his substitute for the 
window tax. Now, from a Return I hold 
in my hand, and which was moved by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume), I find the 
amount of the annnal value of houses 
assessed to the Property and Income Tax 
in 1842 the total value of house property 
in Great Britain, is 38,500,000/.; and he 
says, impose on this a tax of 10d. in the 
pound, and there is at ouce for you the 
sum of 1,900,000/., and a substitute for 
the window tax. But now this tax is to 
extend to every income. It is to visit 
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every house in every town—every house 
rented at 2/. a year—it is to visit every 
farm-house; yes, and not a few of your 
cottages too. It is to visit all manufac- 
tories, all shops, and all those many 
houses now exempt from window duty. 
Now, think of the House of Commons 
doing this just after passing the Property 
and Income Tax Bill, which, with male- 
dictory words from some, and valedictory 
words from others—only left our House 
this very week for the other House. Re- 
turning, however, to the question of the 
window tax, I am perfectly willing to 
admit to the noble Lord (Lord Duncan) 
that there are many inequalities in its 
operation; but where will you find a tax 
without inequalities? Now, do not let me 
deceive the noble Lord in what I am 
about to say. In order to induce him 
not to proceed to a division, I am not 
going to delude him by holding out any 
false expectations; but this far I will go 
—I will assure him that this tax shall, 
along with other taxes, when the oppor- 
tunity again arrives for the consideration 
of our financial schemes—I say, I will 
assure him that when the time for under- 
going the usual revision shall have come, 
this tax shall have a full; @ fair, and a 
frank consideration from us. But, I re- 
peat, I cannot, and will not, a year before 
the proper time, give him any-pvsitive as- 
surance of a remission of it. I will not do 
so with any tax. I am willing to do so 
far as I have stated, in order to induce the 
noble Lord to avoid the necessity of a 
division, and also to mark my opinion of 
the ability which he undoubtedly dis- 
played in laying his case before the House. 
The noble Lord introduced his Motion 
with very great fairness, and with consi- 
derable ability. I wish him a better fate 
than to have to sit on a Committee which 
can do no good; but while I give him an 
assurance of this tax having, at the proper 
season, the fullest and fairest consideration 
from us, I will give no specific pledge of 
conduct in order to induce him not to take 
the sense of the House on his Motion. 
Mr. Hawes observed, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that an in- 
quiry would lead to no practical results, 
but would only raise unfounded expecta- 
tions, and on that ground he refused the 
Committee. Now, would the right hon, 
Gentleman permit him to recall to bis re- 
collection instances in which Committees 
of inquiry had been granted, and which 
2N 
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had been followed by great practical re- 
sults? The longest ago to which he 
would refer was the Committee upon the 
timber duties, and that led to alterations 
of the tax. He remembered, also, the 
Committee on the tea duties, which led 
to a modification of the tax. The Com- 
mittee upon the import duties likewise 
led to modifications. He did not hesitate 
to say that the window tax was one into 
which the House might inquire, and that 
the Government might derive great ad- 
vantage from such an inquiry. He could 
refer to Committees which had led not to 
a repeal of taxes, but to an improved 
mode of levying and collecting them. 
He;did not know that the suggestion of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Montrose, 
relative to a commutation of the window 
tax into a house tax, free from the evils 
of the old house tax, was impracticable. 
The fault of the old house tax was that a 
house was rated at its value in the mar- 
ket, and of course it was impossible that 
the country houses referred to should 
have a rated value inthe market; but 
that injustice was not inseparable from a 
tax of that description. If the Motion 


had been for an immediate repeal of the 


tax he would have voted against it, but 
he should vote in favour of inquiry. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that however 
anxious he was to vote for the remission 
of any tax, he did not think that in this 
case a Committee was desirable, as it 
would only tend to excite false hopes. 
If a proper duty could be laid by the 
square yard upon those enormous plate 
glass windows which were used only for 
show, and a proportionate relief given to 
the poor occupiers of small houses, he 
thought that would be the best way in 
which the inequalities of the tax could be 
remedied. 

Mr. T. Duncombe hoped that his noble 


Friend was about to divide—and on the | 


ground upon which the question was put 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers—namely, that 
the Motion was tantamount to a repeal 
of the window tax. It was upon that 
account he regretted that his noble Friend 
had changed his former Motion for a re- 
peal of the tax into a Motion for an in- 
quiry. His constituents wanted no in- 
quiry on the subject. They had had suffi- 
cient experience of the tax already, and 
their wish, as expressed to him was, that 
it should be repealed as soon as possible ; 
and, therefore, when he heard that this 
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Motion was tantamount to a Motion for 
a repeal of the tax, it was an additional 
reason with him to vote for it. 

Mr. Williams knew no tax more ob. 
jectionable than a tax upon light and air, 
There was no tax which interfered gs 
much with the comforts and the health of 
the inhabitants of towns especially as the 
window tax. It operated most oppres- 
sively, and if a Committee were granted 
for inquiry into its operation, he had no 
doubt that cases would be made out which 
would induce the House to make material 
changes. For instance, his constituents 
suffered extraordinary hardships from the 
tax. It was imposed upon houses and 
buildings generally—those houses, how. 
ever, which were used for manufactures 
being exempt from it ; whereas if a manu- 
facture were carried on in the same build. 
ing which was used for a dwelling-house, 
all the windows in the dwelling-house as 
well as in the manufactory were charged. 
It happened that his constituents carried 
on an extensive trade in weaving. They 
required a great deal of light, and the 
upper part of the house was devoted to 
their manufacture. The consequence was, 
that they were liable for every window 
in the house. This was a great hardship 
and injustice, aud if an inquiry were 
granted, he was sure the Government 
would be inclined to consent to the re- 
moval of such a grievance. 

Lord Duncan said, in consequence of 
the eagerness of the House to come to the 
New Zealand debate, he would only tress 
pass upon its attention with a few words. 
The right hon. Baronet opposite had said 
he preferred the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
| ber for Montrose to his. He would only 
say that he (Lord Duncan) had humbly 
endeavoured to imitate the example of 
the right hon. Baronet when he sat at 
that side of the House: he would agree 
to nothing, but objected to everything. 
| He was glad this discussion had taken 
| place, as he thought it would do much 
good. As tohis Motion necessarily lead- 
ing to a repeal of the window tax, that 
was not the case; because there had been 
Committees upon the timber duties, to- 
bacco, tea, and the import duties, none of 
| which had been repealed in consequence. 
|He could not follow the advice of the 
‘right hon, Baronet, but must take the 
sense of the House upon the Motion, 
| The House then divided :—Ayes AT; 
| Noes 93: Majority 46. 
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New Zearanp Company — Lorp 
Sraniey.] Mr. G. W. Hope then said, 
that he believed it was fully understood in 
the course of the discussion the other 
night, that the general question respecting 
New Zealand and the affairs of the Com- 
pany, should be left untouched until after 
the recess. He therefore, proposed to him- 
self on the present occasion, to abstain 
entirely from entering upon it; and he 
hoped other Gentlemen would follow his 
example, and reserve the discussion of the 
question, to a future opportunity, of the 
state and condition of the Colony, and 
the measures which had been adopted in 
reference to it. He would make no apo- 
logy for trespassing on the present occa- 
sion upon the attention of the House, as 
he thought it his duty to give the expla- 
nations which he now proposed to give 
relative to the personal charges as regarded 
the noble Lord at the head of the Colonial 
Department, and under whom he had the 
honour to act. And in giving these expla- 
nations he was most anxious to begin the 
discussion, because he believed that on the 
occasion on which he had recently ad- 
dressed the House upon the subject of 
New Zealand, he had certainly addressed 
the House with some feeling and warmth ; 
nor was it at all extraordinary that he had 
done so, understanding at that time, as he 
did, that a charge of a personal character 
was made against the honour-and conduct 
of the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. On the present occasion, 
feeling convinced, as he did, that the ex- 
planations which he was about to give 
would satisfy the House, not even ex- 
cepting the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth (Mr. Aglionby), of the impossi- 
bility of any deception having been prac- 
tised by the noble Lord, he was led to the 
determination to avoid every irritating 
topic, and to confine himself strictly to his 
explanations, trusting, as the noble Lord 
the Member for London said, that they 
would be able to approach the discussion 
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of the general question unembarrassed 
with personal questions, and with the dis- 
agreeable misunderstanding which was 
almost certain to attend them. He would 
now come to the charge made against the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley), and he thought 
he stated it fairly when he stated it thus. 
It was urged that the noble Lord, having 
come to an arrangement with the New 
Zealand Company, in May, 1843, and 
having undertaken to give instructions to 
the Governor of New Zealand in accord- 
ance with that arrangement, had, in fact, 
given instructions inconsistent with the 
arrangement, and had produced one set 
of instructions to the Company, and had 
given another, an inconsistent, a different, 
and a secret set of instructions to the 
Governor of the Colony. That, he be- 
lieved, was the charge preferred against 
the noble Lord; and he was certain of 
being able to show to the House that the 
statement was founded in error. He really 
believed that it was in error the statement 
had been made. He must now, he was afraid, 
assume on the part of the House, a know- 
ledge of many of the facts of the case. Were 
he to undertake to explain all the circum. 
stances connected with the subject, he 
would be led, perhaps, into that very dis- 
cussion which, for the present, he depre- 
cated, and was anxious to avoid. At all 
events, he would be led into a lengthened 
statement of very numerous and very 
complicated facts. He felt that, as in the 
explanation to which he intended to con- 
fine himself, he would be compelled to 
have such frequent reference to the cor- 
respondence, and as there was so much 
confusion in the transactions therein re- 
corded, he would labour under consider- 
able difficulty, without going at length, 
and in detail, into the subject ; and there- 
fore it was that he must assume some 
knowledge respecting the matter on the 
part of the House. ‘There were two ques- 
tions which arose between the parties in 
thiscase,and which originated with the noble 
Lord the Member for London (Lord John 
Russell), then at the head of the Colonial 
Department. The first was with reference 
to the titles to land on the part of the Go- 
vernment within a certain district, claimed 
to be purchased from the natives, being the 
districts on the two sides. of Cook’s Straits, 
between the two principal islands of the 
group; the second regarded the discretion 
placed in the then Governor to go without 
these districts, and in exchange for lands in 
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them to form settlements in other parts of 
the island. The House would be pleased to 
keep these two points in recollection, The 
principal persona! communication on this 
subject, originated with the hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for Liskeard (Mr, C, 
Buller), and the noble Lord at the head of 
that Department to which he (Mr, G, W, 
Hope) belonged. He would therefore come 
at once to that which they had in writing 
upon the subject; and in doing so, he 
would first apply himself to the letter 
which was referred to the other night, the 
letter of the 8th of May. He readily’ad- 
mitted that that letter had been written, 
after consultation with, and after having 
been in anxious consultation with the no- 
ble Lord (Lord Stanley.) The letter re. 
ferred to certain proposals for the pur- 
chase of land by the Company, at the ca- 
pital of the island. The letter in which 
those proposals were embodied, after 
making the proposal to which he bad just 
referred, then proceeded to request the 
appointment of a Judge with independent 
jurisdiction for the Colony, and the ap- 
pointment of a resident agent, and then 
proceeded with the paragraph, the very 
important one, which related to the means 
to be adopted for effectually settling the 
question of the Company’s titles to the 
lands within the districts within which they 
had claimed to have purchased. He 
would now draw the attention of the 
House to what were the terms of the in- 
structions proposed to be sent to the Go- 
vernor of the Colony. In reference to 
these points :— 


“ For the purpose of effectually settling the 
question of the Company’s title, and of quiet- 
ing the minds of the purchasers, they suggest 
that your Lordship should forthwith direct his 
Excellency to make to the Company a condi- 
tional grant of the lands selected by. their 
agents; the Company obtaining within the 
districts so selected, the whole title which the 
Crown may have the power to grant; and 
having the option, in the event of prior claims 
being set up, of either excluding from the se 
lected land such portions as may appear to be 
subject to such prior claims, and in that case re- 
ceiving a corresponding number of acres in lieu; 
or of including such portions, subject to the 
prior title, but obtaining from the Crown, in 
respect of them, the exclusive right_ of pre 
emption enjoyed by the Crown, the Governor 
and Council being instructed, as soon as 
practicable, to establish some general rule for 
defining native titles, and settling the claims 
to land, and to do their best to aid the agents 
of the Company in effecting the necessary 
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attangements with the navties, either for the, land; but he was directed to take no 


rehase of lands belonging to them, but 
unimproved, or for making on the part of the 
Company equitable compensation for the ori- 
ginal value of land which may have been 
occupied by themselves or their settlers, 
without sufficient title, but on which they 
inay have effected improvements.” 


The House would perceive that the ar- 
rangement proposed was, that a condi- 
tional title should be granted in case it 
was asked for, and spots to be selected ; 
giving over in these spots whatever rights 
the Crown had to give. As regarded the 
natives in all other parts, compensation 
was to be given, the Crown giving its 
assistance in making bargains with them 
and in giving compensation, In refer- 
ence to this be had not the slightest 
difficulty in saying, that the noble Lord 
assented at once to these proposals. The 
proposals were precisely similar to what 
the noble Lord himself was willing to 
make long before the hon. Member for 
Liskeard on a former occasion had com- 
mented upon the distinction which he 
was supposed to draw between an agree- 
ment and a promise—a distinction where- 
by he was supposed to hold that a pro- 
mise need not be kept, but that an agree- 
ment should. Whether the reply might 
be construed into a promise or agree- 
ment, if any distinction really existed 
between them, the reply of the noble 
Lord, or rather the reply sent by him 
(Mr. G. W. Hope), under the directions 
of the noble Lord, was, that he had as- 
sented “* to these proposals; and further, 
that he will be prepared to issue to the 
Governor of New Zealand instructions to 
the effect proposed in your letter, for 
effectually settling the question of the 
Company’s title to land in that Colony.” 
The remainder of the letter assented to 
the other two points suggested—the ap- 
pointment of a judge with independent 
jorisdiction, and the appointment of a 
resident agent at Auckland for the pur- 
poses of carrying out the terms of the 
agreement. Both these appointments were 
aterwards made. The next correspond- 
ence which took place was the letter of 
the 19th of May: in consequence of the 
decease of Governor Hobson, the govern- 
ment was then in the hands of a tem- 
Porary administrator. By the letter of 
the date just mentioned, he was directed 
to take steps, with reference to the pur- 
chase by the Company of land at Auck- 





steps with reference to the subsequent 
heads of the arrangement, it being stated 
to him that the remaining questions were 
to be reserved for the newly-appointed 
Governor. He had no instractions on 
any subject but the first. The noble 
Lord was to grant a conditional title to 
land selected by the Company’s agents, 
and directions were to be given to the 
officers in the Colony to do what they 
could to facilitate compensation to the 
natives. The terms of the compensation 
were, that there was to be a credit es- 
tablished of 50,000/., and that that credit 
of 50,0002. should be paid for by the 
exchange of so many acres of land. The 
land was to be taken from the Company 
by the Government, at 1/. per acre. He 
would have a further opportunity of ex- 
plaining this matter more fully. The ar- 
rangement, therefore, referred to the three 
points already adverted to, and only to 
them. On the 15th of June, 1843, that 
was some time after these letters had been 
written, a letter was sent to Lord Stanley, 
from Captain Fitzroy, containing five 
questions. Three of these referred to the 
arrangements to which he had already 
directed the attention of the House; the 
remaining two referred to a separate and 
independent arrangement. The letter 
stated that ‘‘doubts were expressed with 
regard to your Lordship’s arrangement.” 
He might as well say that the doubts there 
referred to were not doubts in reference 
to the arrangements lately made, but with 
reference, aud mainly so, to the antici- 
pated and incomplete arrangement. The 
questions put to the noble Lord by Cap- 
tain Fitzray were to sulve his own doubts. 
With reference to these matters he said in 
the letter referred to— 


“« My views of the existing arrangements are 
chiefly, that out of a certain extent of land in 
New Zealand, said to have been purchased by 
the New Zealand Company, the Government 
will confirm their title to as many acres as 
they have expended crowns in purchase and 
emigration, &c., provided that they prove the 
validity of their purchases.” 

Now the question involved in the para- 
graph he had just read, which was the 
first of the letters, referred exclusively to 
the arrangement made; and in stating 
his own view of the effect of the arrange- 
ment, Capiain Fitzroy undoubtedly com- 
mitted an error in adding the words “ pro- 
vided they proved the validity of their 
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purchase.” In answering Captain Fitzroy, 
he was referred to the correspondence 
which had already taken place on the sub- 
ject; and whatever doubt there might be 
was to be construed in the sense most 
favourable to the Company after a careful 
and thorough reference to the corres- 
pondence. He would now trouble the 
House with a short extract from the reply 
of Lord Stanley to the letter of Captain 
Fitzroy. It was dated the 26th of June, 
1843; and, after recapitulating the various 
points on which Captain Fitzroy had 
stated his views, and what he (Lord Stan- 
ley) supposed those views were, the de- 
spatch goes on to say :— 


“ On the first point I have to refer you to 
the correspondence with the New Zealand 
Company, enclosed in my despatch to the 
acting Governor of New Zealand of the 19th 
ult., No. 35. You will there perceive that 
Her Majesty’s Government have conceded to 
the Company, as regards the district included 
in the original agreement, that with a view to 
facilitate the adjustment of their titles the 
local Government of New Zealand should be 
directed to make to the Company’s agents a 
conditional grant of the lands selected by 
them on the terms definitely stated in that 
correspondence ; the principle of that conces- 
sion being to allow to the Company a primd 
facie title to such lands, under the condition 
that the validity of their purchases shall not 
be successfully impugned by other parties. 
Subject to this qualification, I concur in the 
view taken by you on this point.” 


But let the House observe to what that ap- 
plied. It applied to Captain Fitzroy’s in- 
correct construction of the correspondence 
—by which he conceived that the validity 
of the Company’s title to the lands was to 
be proved as a preliminary matter. He was 
told that he was wrong in that respect; 
and he was instructed to refer to the cor- 
respondence as his guide, and his only 
guide. He need not dwell further on 
this part of the subject. The Governor 
stated his doubts, upon which he was told 
to take his instructions and the corres- 
pondence as his guide. On the single 
point on which he had stated anything 
inconsistent with his instructions, he was 
expressly corrected, and referred back to 
the correspondence, as he had already 
stated, as his sole and only guide. The 
second question was, whether the Govern- 
ment was not bound to assist the Company 
in making good their claim. On that no 
discussion could arise. That was a ques- 
tion included in the correspondence which 
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had been referred to, and in which the 
Governor had been referred to the corres. 
pondence as his guide. The despatch 
further proceeded to say :—- 


“On the second point, I have certainly no 
difficulty in authorising you to assist the 
Company in making good their claims'’go far 
as may be consistent with a regard to the in. 
terests of other parties and of the community 
at large, on which point also I must refer you 
to the correspondence already referred to,”’ 


The third and fifth points in the letter of 
Captain Fitzroy were connected together, 
and he would pass from them for the 
moment, and take the fourth, which was, 


“That the Company are to have 50,000), 
of Government land, at and about Auckland, 
in exchange for 50,000 acres of land, to which 
it is assumed, they can prove a valid title, 
elsewhere.” 


It was said, as he had before referred to, 
that an exchange was to be made between 
the Company and the Government. On 
that point they found that Captain Fitzroy 
was again referred to the correspondence, 
On the three points, therefore, concerning 
the correspondence, the correspondence, 
and that alone, was referred to as his guide, 
He had said that the instructions given 
to the Governor were given in accordance 
with the correspondence, and the noble 
Lord thought it impossible to give such 
more completely than by simply referring 
the Governor to the correspondence. He 
would now come to the third and fifth 
points, and he would explain to the House 
in what way they arose. In doing so, he 
must refer to unwritten and verbal com- 
munications in the first instance, which 
he would afterwards confirm by written 
documents. Captain Fitzroy, and the 
agent of the Company, and the Land and 
Emigration Commissioners, had been and 
were, at the time of this correspondence, 
in communication with reference to per- 
mission to be given to found a Colony 
elsewhere. The hon. Member for Lis- 
keard admitted that to be the case. That 
proposition was not reduced to any ¢efi. 
nite shape, or submitted to the noble Lord 
for his approval. Captain Fitzroy was 
about to sail for New Zealand. ‘The 
question turned upon the original instruc- 
tions issued by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London, giving power to take land 
in exchange out of the districts claimed 
by the Company. On this question, 
Captain Fitzroy requested to be put i 
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ossession of the views of the noble Lord. 
They would see in a moment how the third 
and fifth points were joined together. The 
question in the third point was as to finding 
the Company land for another settlement, 
out of the district in which the Company 
claimed. The fifth was, as to whether 
the Crown was indebted to the Company, 
and bound to make them compensation. 
If the Crown was indebted in so many 
acres of land, there could be no question 
as to who was to find them the land. If 
the Crown was indebted to the Company 
for its expenditure, it would behove the 
Crown to make compensation. Captain 
Fitzroy being about to sail, he had written 
his letters to the Colonial Office, and had 
received the answer to them of the 26th 
of June; but a day or two before the day 
on which he left London, for he finally 
sailed on the 29th. It would be seen, by 
reference to the answer, that the third 
question was not raised in the corres- 
pondence at all, The answer on the third 
point was— 

“On the third point, I would refer you to 
Lord John Russell’s instructions to Captain 
Hobson of the 22nd of April, 1841.” 


And on the fifth— 

“T quite concur with you, that there is no 
reason for saying that the Government is in- 
debted to the Company for any given quantity 
of land, or that any specified quantity of land 
is due to them from the Government (unless 
under direct purchases from itself), or that the 
Government is bound to make compensation 
tothe Company for its expenditure.’’ 


The Government was not under any obli- 
gation to find the Company, out of their 
original jurisdiction, a specified amount 
ofland, The letter of instructions, which, 
it was complained, had not been commu- 
nicated to the Company, could not be so 
communicated, because it referred to an 
incomplete transaction, That transaction 
was not included in the correspondence 
before referred to. He was able, as he 
said before, to confirm all the circum. 
stances connected with it by reference to 
a document which he had in his possession 
—he meant a letter written by the hon. 
Member for Guildford. The point to 
Which he wished to draw the attention of 
the House was, that the transaction to 
which the letter of instruction referred 
was an incomplete transaction, in regard 
to which opinions had been given in anti- 
cipation and in confidence. He would 
state, before reading the letter of the hon. 
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Member for Guildford, after the draft of 
the letter to Captain Fitzroy was prepared, 
that the noble Lord did receive a proposal 
on the very subject from Mr. Somes, 
dated the 23rd of June. The letter tu 
Captain Fitzroy was prepared, not on any 
definite proposal. He mentioned so much 
about this letter, in order to show the 
House how impossible it was that the in- 
structions given in that letter could have 
been then communicated to the Company. 
The letter of the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford was dated the 6th of July, and was 
received at a time which preciuded any 
answer being returned to it before the de- 
parture of Captain Fitzroy. There were 
particular reasons why no answer was 
immediately returned to it; and before 
an answer was returned the letter was 
withdrawn. The letter stated that a pro- 
posal for a new settlement had been sent 
to the Colonial Office. It was drafted 
and prepared by the directors whilst in 
communication with the land and emigra- 
tion commissioners and Captain Fitzroy. 
Owing, however, to the turn which the dis- 
cussion had taken, it was not intended to 
send it, and it would oblige the Company if 
the Colonial Department would allow them 
to withdraw their letter of the 23rd of June. 
These are the words of the letter written 
by the hon. Member for Guildford,— 


“T told you last evening, I think, when 
speaking of our new Colony, that I had just 
received a note from Mr. Elliot, urging us to 
submit our intended letter explaining our in- 
tentions respecting Auckland, as the answer 
to that already submitted with regard to the 
new Colony was waiting for the other com- 
munication, and could not be much longer de- 
layed. I find, on coming here to-day, that it 
was through a misapprehension of our Secre« 
tary that a proposal for a new settlement 
was sent to your office at all, It was a 
draught prepared and approved conditionally 
by our Directors whilst we were in actual 
communication with the Land and Emigration 
Commissioners and Captain Fitzroy; but, 
owing to the turn which our discussion took, 
was not intended to besent. We shall to-day 
send a letter to the Land and Emigration 
Commissioners, embracing both subjects, 
written at the suggestion of Mr. Buller, after 
seeing Lord Stanley ; and we shall be much 
obliged if your Department will allow us to 
withdraw our letter of the 22nd of June.” 


Captain Fitzroy had asked for instructions 
in confidence; and an answer had been 
given in confidence; and it was clear 
from the withdrawal of the proposal after 
it had been received, that the noble Lord 
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was strictly correct in making it confiden- | 
tial, as it could not with propriety be com- 
municated tothe Company. It was asked | 


why were not the other paragraphs com- | 


municated? They made but a simple | 
reference to the correspondence — they 
were complete in themselves, To expect 


that such correspondence as that should | 


be communicated was rather singular, as | 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
{ 


the communication of it was wholly unne- 
cessary and uncalled for. As regarded 
those points in which the correspondence 
had been followed, communication was | 
unnecessary ; and as regarded the other | 
points, it would have been improper. He 
trusted that he had shown that the instruc- | 
tions given to the Governor of the Colony 
had been in strict accordance with the | 
arrangement made with the Company, as | 
inight be seen from a reference to the! 
correspondence. He now came toa state- 
ment which was of a most important | 
character—the statement that one set of | 
instructions had been given to Captain | 
Fitzroy, and that another set had been 
shown to the Company. The only in-| 
struction communicated contained the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

_“ Although I have thought it best to commu- 
nicate to you this correspondence entire, it is 
not necessary that you should adopt measures | 
with reference to any, except the first point to | 
which I have adverted, The remaining ques- 
tions will be reserved for the newly-appointed 
Governor, who will shortly proceed to the 
Colony; but I should wish you in the mean- 
time to afford every facility to the agent of the 
Company for giving immediate effect to the 
arrangement which has been entered into for 
the acquisition of them by land in Auckland ' 
and its vicinity.” 





The fact was, no other instructions ever 
were given — no instructions were ever 
shown to the Company at all. The 
charge was really a most important one. 
It was a simple contradiction on his part 
to deny the existence of any other in- 
structions ; but none other did exist. The 
instructions were never asked for till 
January by the Company, when they 
wrote and asked if his Lordship would 
communicate the instructions to them. 
Fault had been found that the corres- 
pondence, or copies of it, which had been 
sent to New Zealand had not been marked 
‘“‘ confidential.” The reason was, that it 
had ceased to be confidential, and it was 
forwarded for the purpose (as we under- 





stood) of publication in the newspapers. 
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As to the letter to Captain Fitzroy, which 


| it was stated had not been shown to the 


Company, he had already proved to the 
House that it referred to an incomplete 
transaction; and he submitted that the 
New Zealand Company was not justified 
in charging Lord Stanley with any breach 
of faith, Hehad endeavoured to avoid all 
irritating topics; and now, before he con- 
cluded, he must remind the members of 
the New Zealand Company, that when 
the correspondence was first commmu. 
nicated to them, that their impression, 
their first impression, was not, with re. 
gard to the noble Lord’s conduct, what 
they afterwards adopted, when misunder- 
standings arose between them and his 
noble Friend, as would appear conclu- 
sively by the following extract of a letter 
from Mr. Somes :-— 


“ We should have failed in our duty to the 
public, as well as to your Lordship, had we 
not laid the truth fully before you; and, hay- 
ing done so, we leave the matter entirely in 


| your Lordship’s hands, with entire reliance’— 


[I beg the attention of the House to these 
words|—“ We leave the matter entirely in 


| your Lordship’s hands, with entire reliance in 
| the benevolence and justice which will influ 


ence your decision on the fate of the Company 
and its settlements.” 


Now, this letter, expressing such entire 
reliance on the good faith and justice of 
his noble Friend, is dated the 29th of 
February, one month after they had had 
the copies of the Correspondence already 
referred to from my noble Friend—the 
correspondence itself having taken place a 
year ago; and the question 1s now brought 
forward as one affecting the character and 
good faith of the noble Lord. He now 
trusted that he had avoided all topics 
likely to produce irritation, and he hoped 
that what he had said would induce Gen- 
tlemen opposite to withdraw the charges 
made against the noble Lord. Such 
charges were now jmade against the noble 
Lord for the first time in his life; for, let 
his noble Friend’s faults or failings be 
what they may, until now, no man had 
ever charged him with duplicity. He 
concluded by moving that an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to Her Majesty, that 
there might be laid on the Table of the 
House Copies of Correspondence between 
the Colonial Office and the New Zealand 
Company. 

Upon the Question being put, 

Mr. C. Buller said, the House, in justice 
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tohim; would perhaps believe that it was 
with feelings of the greatest pain he rose 
toanswer the defence of the noble Lord 
that had been made by the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down. It had been far 
from his wish that any personal attack 
should have been made on the character of 
the noble Lord. The complaints of Mem- 
bers of. Parliament respecting the conduct 
of public. men could not be regarded in 
that light. He was, however, whatever 

in the occasion might cause him, com- 
pelled to pursue the subject, in justice to 
the New Zealand Company, and from the 
regard which he had to his own character 
and standing in that House. Before he 
proceeded, he must observe that great pain 
had, unintentionally on his part, ‘been 
caused to the friends of Captain Fitzroy by 
some remarks which had fallen from him, 
with reference to that gentleman, on a 
former evening. He said, unintentionally, 
for it was far from his design to inflict any 
pain upon that gentleman, or his friends 
and connexions, by any remarks on his part ; 
and therefore he took that opportunity of 
saying, that he was extremely sorry such 
had been the case, and sincerely apologised 
for having done so. He was not standing 
there for the purpose of asking the opinion 
of the House, or to use any strong langu- 
age, or to call for a vote of censure on the 
conduct of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Colonial Department; but he was there 
todefend certain statements that had been 
made by the New Zealand Company, who 
complained that substantial wrong had been 
done to them, with respect to those matters 
to which the hon. Gentleman had adverted. 
The statement of the New Zealand Com- 
pany had now been before the public for a 
whole year. It was not to be supposed 
that they now came forward for the first 
time to prejudice public opinion, nor to 
endeavour to cast personal obloquy on the 
noble Lord. The charge had been made 
public by the New Zealand Company a 
year ago. It had been made when the 
noble Lord, the head of the Colonial De- 
partment, was a Member of that House, 
and when he might have brought it be- 
fore that House. The noble Lord could 
have brought it before the Committee. 
The noble Lord had thought proper 
to send his answer—a formal answer 
to that statement. The Committee was 
never asked to give in a decision upon 
the point ; and he thought the Committee 
had acted very wisely in avoiding to mix 
themselves up with what was a personal 
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question, He only adverted to this to show 
that thev had stated the charge publicly 
long since ;‘ and that charge they were 
ready to abide by. It had certainly been 
brought forward with some heat of lan- 
guage on a late occasion ; but then it had 
been elicited by the tone of remark adopted 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite, in 
commenting upon a letter from the New 
Zealand Company, which the right hon. 
Gentleman had endeavoured to use in such 
a manner as to turn it against the state- 
ment put forward by the New Zealand 
Company. The whole matter had thus 
been brought forward. It was so on ac- 
count of the use that had been attempted 
to be made of the New Zealand Company 
writing the letter that had been so com- 
mented upon. It was not the fault, then, 
of the Company this matter coming for- 
ward before that House. At the same 
time he must say, that he was exceedingly 
glad that the hon. Gentleman had brought 
it forward, because it would be most unplea- 
sant that a personal question should be 
mixed up with a very important public 
question. He should be exceedingly glad 
if the decision of that evening would en- 
able them to clear the public question of all 
bitter, acrimonious, and personal feelings. 
He felt, with the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department, placed in a situation of very 
great difficulty, without the specific proofsof 
the minutie of the charges that were made. 
Supposing him, then, to be the only person 
in the House who was conversant with the 
details of this subject, he determined, for 
the purpose of having the advantage of 
the whole of the original statement before 
them, to close with moving for copies of 
all the Correspondence that had taken place 
between Lord Stanley and the present 
Governor of New Zealand. The com- 
plaint which he had to make on the present 
occasion was this—that in the transactions 
to which the hon. Gentleman adverted, 
the New Zealand Company had suffered 
substantial wrong. He did not mean—he 
did not intend to take advantage of any 
slip in conduct to cast dirt upon any public 
functionary—that he did not come there 
to do; but he came to prefer a complaint 
that a substantial wrong had been done by 
the irregularity in the noble Lord’s con- 
duct, and he thought he could show the 
House that he had grounds so to complain. 
It would be necessary for him in doing 
this to call the attention of the House to 
the agreement of the 12th of May, 1843, 
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and to point out the difference between 
that and the agreement for which it had 
been substituted—the agreement made 
with the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London. He would not then 
enter into the question of the original 
disputes between the New Zealand Com- 
pany and Lord Stanley. It was only ne- 
cessary to state that the point in dispute 
between Lord John Russell’s agreement 
with the New Zealand Company, and 
Lord Stanley’s agreement with the New 
Zealand Company, was one of which the 
latter complained. The larger complaint 
was, as to the violation of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s agreement; upon that question the 
opinion of the House would be asked when 
bringing forward the main question. For 
the present, it was only necessary to state 
that the subject matter of the agreement 
between Lord John Russell and the New 
Zealand Company was placed on this 
footing: that the Company, having ac- 
quired a title to lands in New Zealand by 
purchase from the natives, prior to the 
assertion of Her Majesty’s authority in 
New Zealand, that when the Government 
came to assert its authority, it was neces- 
sary that a settlement should be made as 
to those lands. There never was any 


dispute as to the principle on which 


they were to be settled. It was agreed 
that the amount was to be in proportion 
to the expenditure in the Colony—that 
the terms were to be the same as regarded 
them as they were with other Colonists. 
The difference that first arose between 
them and Lord Stanley was this :—They 
imagined, that by their agreement with 
Lord John Russell, the only one thing 
they had to inquire into was before an ac- 
countant as to the money that had been 
expended by the Company. They ima- 
gined that when they had done that the 
Government would make them a grant 
of lands. The difference between Lord 
Stanley and the Company was this: that 
when they came with the award of Mr. 
Pennington, Lord Stanley contended that 
the agreement was not as they had sup- 
posed—that they had a prior thing to do 
—that was, to show the validity of the 
purchases of lands they had made from the 
inhabitants—that a court had been esta- 
blished to inquire into the validity of the 
purchases—and that there they would be 
required to prove their validity. That was 
denied by the New Zealand Company ; and 
he said that if they looked to the documents 
they would find that Lord John Russell's 
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Government engaged to give them lands 
on their proving what they had expended, 
He stated the grounds of dispute, but he 
did not ask them then to go into the 
inquiry. He pointed to those facts for 
the purpose of showing what had been 
going on. Whilst these things were oc. 
curring, great mischief was done to the 
Company and to others: their opera. 
tions were suspended ; their disputes with 
the Government involved them in great 
trouble ; they brought discredit upon them, 
prevented the sale of lands ; and far greater 
disasters than were entailed upon them. 
selves, happened to the Colonists; and all 
this because it was not thought proper to 
settle the claims of the Company on the 
ground on which they had originally been 
based. They ought to recollect that 14,000 
persons were then in New Zealand—that 
the Company had taken out 10,000 of 
them—that their sole title depended upon 
the faith placed in the Company — that 
on the recognizing of their title depended 
the whole security of these 10,000 persons, 
It was not then upon mere personal grounds 
they complained: the whole weight and 
responsibility rested on this—he repeated 
it, on the execution or non-execution of 
the agreement made by the New Zealand 
Company with Lord John Russell. The 
disputes went on, and matters were becom- 
ing worse in the Colony. He was bound, 
however, to say, that Lord Stanley made 
one or two offers, which the Company did 
not accept. It seemed to them that they 
had no other alternative but to bring the 
matter before Parliament, unti] the death 
of Mr. Hobson, the Governor of New 
Zealand, occurred. Then it was supposed 
that as a new Governor was about to be 
sent out, a new arrangement might be 
made. On these grounds, they then 
thought of proceeding. A negotiation was 
commenced. It began in private interviews. 
They wished something to be done, in 
order that a settlement might be made. 
The Government desired them to take 
land at Auckland. The Company objected 
to that ; but as it appeared to be the only 
chance of getting better terms from the 
Government than they were willing other- 
wise to concede, they at length assented to 
it. The New Zealand Company then pro- 
posed—and the suggestion, he admitted, 
came from them—to accept the proposal of 
the Government, and to colonise in the 
neighbourhood of Auckland. They agreed 
to the proposal of the noble Lord, which 
they had before rejected ; and, instead of a 
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positive, they consented to take a condie 
tional title, and doing so, they asked for 
the assistance of the noble Lord in the ex- 
tinction of native claims as against them. 
The conversations that took place between 
the Company and Lord Stanley, and the 
notes that passed, at length ended in a for- 
mal manner. On the 8th of May, a letter 
was transmitted by Mr. Somes to Lord 
Stanley. That letter contained the pro- 
posal of the New Zealand Company. The 
House must not understand that the let- 
ter was one simply emanating from the 
Company ; but it was, as the hon. Gen. 
tleman had candidly stated, a document 
emanating from both parties, the matter of 
which had been corrected, and was at last 
reduced to writing according to the under- 
standing of both parties. Now, whatever 
difference might arise as to a mode of ex- 
pression, he must still persist in calling 
that ‘‘an agreement ;” and if hon. Gen- 
tlemen would look to page 97, they 
would find Mr. Hope, in his letter dated 
7th August, 1843, and also in a second 
letter, referring to the letter, as the “agree- 
ment” of May last. He called it, there- 
fore, an “ agreement.” He stated it to be 
so distinctly, and they would find it so 
treated in other documents. There were 
the two letters, the first of the 8th and 
the second of the 12th May, constituting 
that first as an agreement. On the 8th 
May, the New Zealand Company sent 
that letter, and on the 12th came the answer 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite. And he 
must say that when he looked at that note, 
and when he compared it with the large 
blue book before them, that if the rest of 
the correspondence had been dictated by the 
same spirit in which that letter had been 
written, there would have been no neces- 
sity for that blue book. The proposal had 
been accepted in a handsome spirit, and 
if the proposal had been carried out in that 
spirit, the Company would have had no 
matter for complaint. What he complained 
of was this—that from that hour to the 
present the spirit of that letter had been 
deviated from. It was hard to explain to a 
large assembly—it was hard to explain to 
any one, what was the deviation that had 
taken place, or how it was that it hap- 
pened at different times. He thought it 
right to say, that the letter of the 12th 
May, and the letter of Captain Fitzroy, 
Were actuated by a totally different spirit. 
Everything depended upon the spirit in 
which a Government acted. It was not 
bound by the same rules as others. Every- 
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thing depended upon the spirit of a Go- 
vernment in a transaction like this. The 
Company believed—they confided in the 
spirit that-animated the letter of the 12th 
of May; they relied upon that. It wasa 
sufficient matter of complaint for them to 
find, that in subsequent letters that spirit 
was changed, and that the agreement, for 
the carrying out of which they trusted to 
the Government, was, when it came to be 
put in execution, carried out in a spirit 
wholly inconsistent with that, which first 
seemed to actuate them. He was not going 
to confine himself to the objection as to 
the spirit in which the letters were written. 
There was one fact, which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not clearly stated, but with 
regard to which he did not think the hon. 
Gentleman would differ from him. In the 
agreement concluded on the i2th May, 
these words were used :-— 

*¢ Lord Stanley directs me to state his assent 
to these proposals, and to intimate farther, 
that he will be prepared to issue to the Go« 
vernor of New Zealand, instructions to the 
effect proposed in your letter, for effectually 
settling the question of the Company’s title 
to land in that Colony,” 

Now, he was anxious to know what these 
instructions were. He went to the hon. 
Gentleman, he thought early in June; the 
hon. Gentleman showed him the letter of 
the 19th May ; it was to be found in page 
92. He would not read a word of it ; but 
the substance was, that the letter inclosed 
what he must call the agreement, and that 
was given as the instructions to the Go- 
vernor of New Zealand. He did not com- 
plain on the present occasion of his not 
having been shown the letter that was 
sent as instructions to Captain Fitzroy. 
They were not told of them until subse- 
quently. It was only on the 1st February 
in the year following, that the Colonial 
Office sent them the letter of June 26— 
the letter that was sent as instructions to 
the Governor of New Zealand as to this 
agreement. This was a very painful mat- 
ter to intrude upon the attention of the 
House; but as the occasion was presented 
for doing so, he could not avoid it. The 
first objection that he made was as to the 
lard of Auckland. The New Zealand 
Company regarded it as a distinct viola- 
tion of the letter of the agreement. The 
New Zealand Company considered, by ob- 
taining land in the neighbourhood of 
Auckland, they should have 50,000 acres, 
and that they should not be troubled as 
to the title; because they did not pretend 
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to have purchased land there, but to 


have purchased it in the neighbourhood of 


Wellington. The language of the agree- 
ment was entirely in accordance with that 
view. They said, that they had purchased 
50,000 acres of land in one place. and credit 
was to be given for 50,000 acres in another, 
in consideration of the New Zealand Com- 
pany abandoning the whole claim to those 
other 50,000 acres. They were to “aban- 
don,” not to ‘‘ establish ” their claim. They 
were to abandon no specific 50,000 acres, 
but they were to abandon them out of their 
whole quantity. There never was any dis- 
pute as to the quantity of land to which 
they were entitled. ‘There never was any 
dispute as to that, and, therefore, the terms 
of the agreement fully bore out their mean- 
ing. Let it be supposed that their claim was, 
by the award of Mr. Pennington, to be a 
million of acres, then they were to have 
950,000 acres, and only 50,000 acres in the 
neighbourhood of Auckland. They were to 
give up their claim to 50,000 acres out of 
the million, and to get 50,000 acres in the 
neighbourhood of Auckland. The Company 
was bound by the proposal made to the Go- 
vernment; and then they had Lord Stanley 
saying that it would be for the general in- 
terest of the Colony, as well as of the 


Company, if they were allowed to select 
land in the nearest vicinity to Auckland, 
Instead of being allowed to select land in 
the southern district, where they only 
had a right to land, they were to he 
allowed to select it in the neighbour- 
hood of Auckland, where there could 


be no question they had no right of 
themselves, but on which a claim was 
given them by Government. That claim 
had been effectually set aside by Lord 
Stanley and Captain Fitzroy. The agree- 
ment said they were to have a valid claim 
elsewhere. There could be no doubt as to 
what the question referred, and as little 
doubt as to the answer of Lord Stanley. 
The noble Lord said the claim was to be 
admitted ‘‘ so far as it could be satisfacto- 
rily proved.” He charged that as a dis- 
tinct protection of the agreement. They 
were entitled to a quantity of land in the 
south: they abandoned that claim on con- 
dition that they were to get 50,000 adres 
in Auckland. They were entrapped into 
an agreement, and then it was sought to 
turn them into the Commissioners’ Court, 
to prove their title to lands which they had 
never claimed. It was of great importance 
to the Company that the Government 
should interfere in this matter, and put an 
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end to disputes with the natives. As Jone 
as the natives in New Zealand knew that 
the Company was in disfavour with the Go. 
vernment, it induced them to rise in theiy 
demands. The feeling of the Company 
was that the Government would undertake 
to make the arrangement with the natives, 
and to settle, as they could do, their claims 
for a reasonable sum ; but when they asked 
the Government to do its best, to aid the 
Company to make the necessary arrange. 
ments with the natives—to have the Go. 
vernment act for them as for itself—it 
refused. He had read the answer of Lord 
Stanley—it was frank, cordial, and unre. 
served. But it seemed that on the 15th 
of June, the Governor began to have doubts 
as to Lord Stanley’s arrangements. He 
(Mr. Buller) did not know who had ex- 
pressed these doubts. Captain Fitzroy, 
who had constant communications with 
the Company, had never to them expressed 
any doubt on the subject. The conse- 
quence of these doubts however, was, that 
one said these claims were to be aided so 
far ‘* as it could be done with propriety,” 
and then it was also siad that it was to be 
done so far as was “ consistent with the 
interests of parties and of the community 
at large.” Did not, he asked, these quali- 
fications nullify the promise that had been 
made? Would the Company have asked 
the Government to aid them, as far as it 
could be done with propriety? And was 
it to be supposed that they would be satis- 
fied if the Government told them that they 
would do so so far as regarded the inter- 
ests of the rest of the community? [Mr. 
Hope: The correspondence was referred 
to at the same time.] Yes; but it was 
with that qualification—a qualification 
such as was given when a person meant to 
say he did not intend to do what he was 
asked. Lord Stanley justified his refusal ; 
but in point of good faith it could not be 
so justified. The spirit of the answer was 
in total violation of the agreement that 
had been made. He now came to the 
third point, and the most important one 
of the complaint he had to make against 
the conduct of the Colonial Office—that 
with regard to the conditional title to the 
land ; and upon this point Captain Fitzroy 
writes in terms which showed that he had 
totally misconceived the intention of the 
noble Lord, and had not understood the 
point of difference between Lord Stanley's 
second agreement with the Company, and 
the original agreement of Lord J. Russell ; 
and that he supposed he was going out to 
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New Zealand to carry into effect the instruc- 
tions of Lord J. Russell (as they were under- 
stood in the Colonial Office), and not those 
he had received from Lord Stanley. It ap- 
peared that he understood the Government 
was to confirm the title of the Company 
to as many acres as they had expended 
crowns, provided they proved the validity 
of their purchase from the natives. That 
was all that had ever been asked of the 
Company ; and it was clear that the new 
Governor did not understand the second 
arrangement, but supposed he was, in re- 
spect to the title of the land, sent precisely 
on the old agreement. Now, it was ex- 
tremely hard upon the New Zealand Com- 
pany, that being obliged to trust to the 
honour of the Government officer, and of 
his views of the instructions under which 
he was to act in carrying out the agree- 
ment entered into between them and the 
Government, that they had not been in 
time informed of this most fatal miscon- 
ception on the ‘part of the Government 
officer ; and if the Government concurred 
in his view, they should have stated that 
they had discovered some ambiguity in the 
original agreement of such a nature as to 
lead to a total misconception of the ar- 
rangement, and had done their best to cor- 
rect it. ‘That was the course which a Colo- 
nial Secretary, anxious for the good of the 
Colony, and actuated by a desire to fulfil in 
a spirit of fairness the arrangements which 
had been entered into between him and other 
parties who had trusted him. That was the 
course ke might have been expected to 
take; and his language to the Governor 
should have been clear and explicit. He 
should have said to him, You have totally 
and altogether misunderstood the arrange- 
ment you were called upon to execute. He 
would, of course, have said so in the civil 
est manner possible ; but he should have 
told him distinctly, You have totally mis- 
taken the object and intention of the 
second agreement for what is our view of 
the old agreement, and I must set you 
right. He granted that the noble Lord 
had set Captain Fitzroy right substantially ; 
but he had done so in so obscure and un- 
satisfactory a manner that to that circum- 
stance only was it owing that the arrange- 
ment had not been acted on. Now, what 
was the course the noble Lord took in 
order to set Captain Fitzroy right? He 
first referred him to that original corres- 
pondence which he must have seen at least 
fifty times before, and had totally and al- 
together misunderstood, and said, “ You 
will then perceive that the Government 
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have conceded to the Company, as regards 
the districts included in the original grant, 
the fullest adjustment of the title—the 
principle of concession being to give the 
Company a primd facie title to the land.” 
He admitted this was perfectly clear— 
nothing could be more so ; but the follow- 
ing words, as it appeared to him, made all 
the difference: ‘ under the condition they 
were not liable to prove the validity of the 
claim in the first instance.” Was not this, 
in effect, to raise again the whole ques- 
tion? ‘There was a doubt on this part 
of the instructions. In giving these in- 
structions, it should not have been forgotten 
that the Colonial Office was dealing with 
a man who had shown that he was capable 
of misunderstanding tu a great extent, He 
had misunderstood in the first instance, and 
therefore those subsequent instructions of 
the noble Lord should have been perfectly 
clear and unambiguous; and what he here 
complained of, was, that without commu- 
nicating with the Company, who were the 
other parties to the agreement, the noble 
Lord had replied to the communication of 
Captain Fitzroy in a manner that still 
left the point of difference in doubt. Could 
anything be more calculated than the words 
the noble Lord added to make this tin- 
happy Governor, who was already officially 
confined, perfectly bewildered. He tells 
him that he is totally wrong in the inter- 
pretation he had put on the agreement, 
and then how does he proceed to set him 
right? By adding: “ That, subject to this 
qualification, I confirm the view taken by 
by you on this point.” Subject to this 
qualification, Lord Stanley stated, that 
he perfectly agreed with Captain Fitzroy. 
Why, the qualification was the whole 
matter. The noble Lord, acting as the 
Minister of the Crown, and being influ- 
enced by a desire to carry out, in its true 
spirit, the arrangement into which he had 
entered, and to avoid all further miscon- 
ception in the matter, should have said to 
Captain Fitzroy: ‘ You are wholly wrong 
in the view you take of the arrangement, 
and | will now tell you what is right.” 
But what the noble Lord said was in 
effect this: ‘ Subject to the qualification 
of the right view, I concur in your wrong 
view.” If the noble Lord had consulted 
the New Zealand Company as to the an- 
swer he was about to send in explanation 
of the intentions of the agreement, they 
would have said: *‘ If the Governor now 
misunderstands the arrangements entered 
into, your letter will but further confuse 
him. Make the matter clear to him at 
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once, and prevent all further question and 
difficulty.” But did the Company com- 
plain of this without practical consequences 
having resulted? or did they complain of 
it asa mere breach of form, on the part of 
the Colonial Office, in their dealings with 
the New Zealand Company—a breach of 
those ordinary observances of good faith, 
not of substance, but of those ordinary ob- 
servances between the several parties to 
an agreement, by which no alteration is 
made, even in matters of form, without 
the previous consent and knowledge of the 
other? On the contrary, the practical 
effect of the course which the noble Lord 
had taken was, that the conditional title to 
the land which the Company were to have 
had immediately on Captain Fitzroy’s ar- 
rival, had not yet been granted ; and the 
second agreement of the noble Lord, the 
present Colonial Secretary, had been to 
this hour as perfect waste paper as the first 
agreement of Lord J. Russell. The hon. 
Gentleman the Under Colonial Secretary 
had said, that there was to be in the first 
place aselection of the land, and until that 
was made, the Government could not grant 
the conditional title. Now, what he had 


understood was, that under the arrangement 
entered into bythe noble Lord, the Company 


were to be—and those Gentlemen in the 
House who were connected with the legal 
profession would at once understand and 
see the great importance of this point—that 
they were to be putin the position of defend- 
ants ina Court of Law in respect to the 
title, to be ousted only on proof shown, by 
those who might dispute it, that they had 
no right to the possession; and not that 
they should be placed in the position of 
plaintiffs to go into the Court of Commis- 
missioners to prove their case. He con- 
tended that, by the terms of the agree- 
ment, the Government were bound to give 
the New Zealand Company a conditional 
title in the first place, leaving those who 
objected to it to prove their case against 
the Company. That was the sense of the 
agreement. The Company were forthwith 
to have been put in possession of the con- 
ditional grant, and be at once placed in 
the condition of defendants in respect to 
the title, leaving those who claimed against 
them to prove their claims as plaintiffs. 
But instead of this, the Government have, 
by withholding the conditional title, left 
them to sue as plaintiffs in the Commis- 
sioners Court. And this was not all. ‘The 
Government were to aid the Company in 
effecting their purchases from the natives. 
He would not speak of the transactions 
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at Wellington, where the Governor djq 
attempt—and he gave him full credit fo, 
his intentions—to aid them in effectine 
some purchases from the natives, but which 
was of little avail, as he had never given 
them the conditional title, which was to be 
their safeguard, but had left them to prove 
their title before the Court of Commis. 
sioners. But in Wellington, it was true, 
Captain Fitzroy attempted to make pur. 
chases of land from the natives; and any. 
thing more weak than his proceedings in this 
respect he could not well conceive ; and the 
results of his interference might be gath. 
ered from the fact that the Company had not 
got possession of the land at this very hour, 
Then Captain Fitzroy went on to Nelson, 
and there he leaves the agent of the Com- 
pany no alternative but to pursue the nego. 
tiations for the land which they had already 
purchased. And this was the man who 
was to have given the Company the condi- 
tional title without delay! In another 
settlement they were still worse off. The 
Commission made the inquiry, and awarded 
the land; and then came the Governor, 
who set aside the award, and refused to 
give the title to the land. He contended, 
then, that Captain Fitzroy had not ful- 
filled the intentions of the Government to 
give the Company a conditional title forth- 
with; and the effect of this breach of 
agreement on his part had been, to keep 
the Company out of their property nine 
months. And this injustice, and the con- 
sequent injury to the colonists, had arisen 
from the noble Secretary for the Colonies 
not having sufficiently corrected the Go- 
vernor’s gross, complete, and entire error, 
and total misapprehension of the whole 
tenor and object of the most important part 
of the noble Lord’s letter of instructions. 
The fourth point of his complaint was 
the last to which he would direct the 
attention of the House. As he had said, 
it had been always assumed in the disputes, 
that the difference in respect to the claims 
of the New Zealand Company was not as 
to the quantity of the land, but as to the 
locality. The Government had always 
said, You are no doubt entitled to a certain 
quantity of land to be determined by award, 
and we would give it to you if we had it; 
but as you cannot prove the extinction of 
the native title, we cannot give it to you 
in the district in which you claim it. Now, 
they were most anxious upon this point; 
and the nob!e Lord had admitted, as was 
shown in the Blue Book, their right to the 
grant to the extent awarded. And the 
feeling was, that as soon as the Govern 
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ment got the land they would respect the 
Company's title. Nothing else could be 
understood from the Government instruc- 
tions until the private instructions were 
iven, They considered that their claim 
would override every other, and that as 
soon as the Crown got the title, it would 
give it to the Company ; and they felt if 
Captain Fitzroy went out with this under- 
standing, it was as much to the interest of 
the Crown as it was to that of the Com- 
any that the matter should be settled— 
they felt that he would be in earnest to 
make the agreement with the natives, and 
that no difficulty would result. The Go- 
vernor said—and he was confirmed by the 
noble Lord, — 

“That the Company may take land without 
the districts now claimed by them in exchange 
for an equal quantity of land claimed by them 
within those districts, provided that their pur- 
chase be satisfactorily proved. That the Com- 
panyfare to have 50,000/, worth of Government 
land at and about Auckland, in exchange for 
50,000 acres of land, to which it is assumed 
that they can prove a valid claim elsewhere, 
And,” said the noble Lord, “I fully concur 
with you that there is no reason for saying 
that the Government is indebted to the Com- 
pany so many acres of land, or that so many 
acres of land are due to the Company from 
the Government; or that the Government 1s 
bound to make compensation to the Company 
for its expenditure.” 


Now what he said was, that the difficulty 
arose from the old arrangement for the 
first time having been departed from, after 
ithad been claimed by the Company, and 
never denied by the Colonial Office. It 
had been admitted over and over again, 
and there was no doubt as to the extent of 
the land to which the Company were en- 
titled; and it was not fair, without notice 
to the Company in their private instruction 
tothe Governor, that the agreement should 
be encumbered with this new difficulty. 
And was this a mere barren breach of 
compact, or was it one that had been pro- 
ductive of serious evil and inconvenience ? 
What the Company complained of was, 
that when the Governor made the agree- 
ment of the 10th May, the Company 
wished to feel confident that Captain Fitz- 
roy would go out to fulfil its spirit; and 
that sailing in June, and arriving in New 
Zealand in December, his first act would 
be—that was, his first act in reference to 
the Company—to set at rest all these ques- 
tions as to the title to the land, and that in 
June they would have had a conditional 
title from Government that would have 
secured to them not only a bond fide pose 
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session, but a title they could maintain in 
the courts of the Colony and of England. 
The Company looked to have this in June; 
but what was the fact? In consequence of 
the interpretation which had been put on 
the agreement, Captain Fitzroy had been 
nine months in the Colony, and had not 
yet executed this simplest stipulation to 
which the good faith of the Government 
was pledged. It was in this that, to re- 
peat the word used the other night, the 
Company had been deceived. They had 
made an arrangement, expecting it would 
be executed in one sense, when it had been 
exeeuted in another. And that they had 
been so deceived, whose fault was it? Was 
it their own fault, or that of Lord Stanley ? 
Could it be said that the Company had not 
taken due precautions? The agreement 
was made so clear that no Gentleman who 
had pledged himself to one view or the 
other could have any doubt as to its mean- 
ing. The difficulty had arisen from a 
breach of faith on the part of the Govern- 
ment in one of the most common rules of 
ordinary dealing between man and man in 
all civilised countries; viz., that when an 
agreement was made between two parties, 
to be executed by a third, neither of the 
two parties should offer to that third person 
any gloss, or comment, or addition, as to 
the mode in which he should execute his 
instructions in carrying the agreement into 
effect; and the opinion of the Company that 
the agreement had been sent out without 
gloss or comment, was strengthened by 
the communication of the letter of the 19th 
of May. It was said that Captain Fitzroy 
was a Government officer, and they had a 
right to communicate with him. He said, 
the fact of his being a Government officer 
made the matter worse, because when the 
Company confided so much in the honour 
of the Government as to leave the agree- 
ment to be carried out by their officer, 
they should be doubly scrupulous not to 
use their influence with him to alter the 
terms of the agreement in its execution. 
He had now shown what he thought a 
substantial deviation from the letter and 
spirit of the first agreement, in the sense 
in which it was made. It would be said, 
perhaps, that the instructions given were 
not of such great importance; but, im- 
portant or not, it would be admitted, he 
thought, that it was the duty of one party 
altering the terms of an agreement to com- 
municate the terms of such alteration to 
the other. But it was evident that the 
Colonial Office did not think the alteration 
of no importance, or why was it put in write 
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ing? why were not the instructions given 
orally to Captain Fitzroy? In not commu- 
nieating that alteration, the noble Lord 
had rendered himself liable to the charge 
of having violated those observances which 
should be adhered to between contracting 
parties, and had most seriously impaired 
the spirit and the efficacy of the agreement. 
Nine months ago the question should have 
been settled and put at rest; but not only 
had the instructions for that purpose not 
been executed, but every act Captain Fitz- 
roy had performed since the nuble Lord’s 
explanatory letter had been under the 
original misapprehension, and in contra- 
diction to the spirit of the agreement. He 
trusted he had so far adapted himself to 
the temper of the House, and to that of 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, as to have stated these 
matters without either exaggeration or 
anger. He had found it to be his duty, 
partly in his own defence, as having agreed 
to the Report of the Directors of the New 
Zealand Company, to attempt to make out 
that the charge which they had brought 
forward had not been made without ground ; 
but he did feel, moreover, that they had 
been unhandsomely treated in the matter, 
and he thought that he had proved to the 
House that there was a sufficient degree of 
irregularity in the transaction, and that it 
had led to consequences sufficiently mis- 
chievous, to make it natural that there 
should have been grave suspicions enter- 
tained and loud complaints uttered on one 
part. He would not affect to disregard 
his own position on this occasion; he 
would not affect to sav, that he was so 
devoid of unselfish feeling that he should 





not be mortified if it should be proved that 
they had been making charges without 
foundation. But he did say, that he | 
would much rather have it believed, and . 
proved, that they had been intemperate in } 
their suspicions, than that a Secretary of | 
State had acted in such a manner as would ! 
make it appear that he had forgotten his | 
duty to them and to himself. The hon. | 
Gentleman concluded by moving,— 

** That an humble Address be presented to 
Hier Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid be- 
fore this House, Copies of the Correspondence 
relating to the Manakon New Zealand Com- 
pany.” 

Adding that the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government had expressed his 
willingness to give every information on 
the subject, and he therefore trusted that 
the full Correspondence would be produced. 





Mr. G. W. Hope thought that the 
House would not expect the production of 
those Despatches which had passed between 
the Colonial Office and the Governor of 
New Zealand, at and from the beginning 
of February. He could not consent to the 
production of Papers of such recent date, 
It would not be fair to Captain Fitzroy 
were they to be made public; and he 
trusted that the Motion would be modified 
in compliance with these views, He ap. 
prehended that the object of the hon. 
Member in proposing his Motion, he hay- 
ing gone at length into the entire case, 
was to enable him to make what further 
statements he might think necessary, 
Now, in the first place, he regretted that 
the hon. Member had not followed the 
course which he had himself adopted, and 
confined himself strictly to the subject 
before the House. ‘The hon. Member had 
thought it necessary to refer to the original 
arrangement and consequent proceedings 
of Government, and to cast reflections 
upon the course pursued by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Colonial Office, as 
having evinced a disregard for the interests 
of a large body of Her Majesty’s subjects 
inhabiting New Zealand. Now, the hon. 
Member ought to have stated that which 
he had not stated—namely, the difficulties 
which stood in Lord Stanley’s way, and 
why it was that he had refused to grant 
what would avail as a title to the lands 
claimed by the New Zealand Company. 
He regretted that the hon. Member had 
only stated the question by halves. After 
mentioning what he had mentioned, on 
one hand, he ought to have stated, on the 
other, that the difficulties which stood in 
Lord Stanley's way were the claims of 
third parties—the natives and aboriginal 
inhabitants of New Zealand. The House 
should recollect what the circumstances 
were of the settlement of New Zealand, 
and should bear in mind what the condi- 
tion of these parties was at the time when 
Lord Stanley undertook his administration. 
New Zealand was settled contrary to the 
wishes and intentions of Government. 
The Company in 1839 sent out an agent 
to purchase lands, and, concurrently with 
this, sent out a large body of settlers to 
take possession of them. In consequence 
of that expedition, Lord Normanby sent @ 
Consul out to treat for the sovereignty of 
the island, giving him at the same time In- 
structions that when he obtained it he 
should recognise no title acquired by Eu- 
ropeans, and that he should guarantee to 
the natives the possession of their lunds 
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The Consul in due time obtained a cession , ject until his successor had arrived. As to 


of the island, and concluded a treaty with 
the natives, in which it was stipulated 


that Her Majesty should and did guarantee | 


to the chiefs and tribes of New Zealand 
full and exclusive possession of their lands, 
estates, forests, fisheries, and other proper- 
ties they possessed, so long as they wished 
tokeep them. The Treaty then proceeded 
to reserve to Her Majesty the right of 
preemption of lands belonging to the na~ 
tives in case of parties being disposed 
to sell. Now the difficulty experienced 
by2Lord Stanley was this—he could not 
grant to the New Zealand Company a 
complete title to the lands, without consi- 
deration of the claims of the native inhabi- 
tants, whose rights were guaranteed by 
Treaty, and upon that difficulty turned 
the delay in granting the title to the lands. 
It was not his intention to argue this part 
of the question further; and he only al- 
luded to it because the hon. Member for 
liskeard had only. taken up the case from 
the time when the difficulty commenced to 
be felt, but omitted any mention of its 
origin. He now came to other points. 
The hon. Gentleman had dwelt at great 
length upon what he (Mr. Hope) had not 
previously known had been made a ground 
of complaint against the Government— 
namely, that the land which was to be 
taken in exchange for the 50,000 acres, 
was expected to be land to which the 
Company had a title. Now he thought 
that it had been understood—in giving a 
credit of money to the extent of 50,000/.— 
he thought that it had been understood 
that a value was to be given in return; 
that it was not to be a mere waste paper 
claim but that the Government were to 
receive something in return. The hon. 
Member, in reference to this matter, 
adopted a different interpretation to that 
put on it by Government, which, he con- 
tended, was the fair and natural one. He 
never, indeed, thought of the point being 
raised, until it had actually been urged by 
the Company. There was another point 
on which the hon. Member had also dwelt 
atsome length. He said that he had gone 
to see the instructions issued by the Colo- 
nial Office ; that they had been shown to 
him, but that some portions had been 
suppressed. The fact was, that there were 
certain questions to be reserved for the 
consideration of the new Governor who was 
shortly to proceed to the Colony. The 
acting Governor could not entertain them 
atall; nothing could be done on the sub- 
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any instructions which had been kept 
back, the reason for adopting that course 
of proceeding was that they alluded to 
circumstances then in the course of occur- 
rence; that the communications were of 
the nature of private communications, and, 
therefore, could not properly be made 
public. Now, the hon. Gentleman com- 
plained of the reservation of the rights of 
third parties. He wished to know whe- 
ther or not they were not bound, in carry- 
ing out their policy, to do so with that 
fairness which only a due regard for the 
rights of all parties could constitute? But, 
then, the hon. Member mentioned an im. 
portant part of the instructions, in which 
the officer for whose benefit they were 
issued, was referred to the correspondence. 
He was told to do all he could, and re- 
ferred with respect to difficult points to 
the correspondence which had already 
taken place. He now came to a point 
more satisfactory to himself than any he 
had yet glanced at. He had heard with 
pleasure that the hon. Member did not 
now charge them with trying to deceive 
the Company, but contented himself with 
alleging that the instructions were issued 
in such a manner as to be liable to be mis- 
taken ; that they had been so mistaken by 
Captain Fitzroy, but that every effort had 
been made to correct the misapprehension. 
Now at first it had been stated that after 
Captain Fitzroy had fallen into this mis- 
apprehension, not only had no efforts been 
made to remove it, but that means had 
been taken to strengthen in his mind the 
erroneous impression. Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman had not meant, when he spoke 
the other night upon the subject, to imply 
this; but such was the way in which his 
observations had been taken up by the 
House and the country. Now, it was ad- 
mitted that although the instructions had 
not perhaps been stated very clearly, yet 
they were in substance in accordance with 
the original arrangement. But the hon. 
Gentleman stated that there were subse- 
quently certain modifications made in 
them, which threw doubt upon certain 
particulars ; but he did not pretend to say 
that in these modifications Lord Stanley 
had not referred to the construction of the 
arrangement as originally intended. The 
hon. Member had not maintained that these 
modifications were not issued with an ho- 
nest desire to correct the erroneous im- 
pressions into which the officers of the Go- 
vernment might have fallen. But, said 
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the hon. Gentleman, why had the original 
grant not been made? He could only 
state that, so far as his information went, 
he did not find that any demand had been 
made by the agent of the Company of Cap- 
tain Fitzroy, which had been refused by 
him. As tothe manner in which the in- 
structions issued had been carried out, they 
had only the report of their own officer, it 
was true; but whatever observation had 
been made or might be made upon Captain 
Fitzroy, his honour and truth were per- 
fectly undoubted, and implicitly to be 
relied on. He wrote, then, that on the 
29th of January a conference had been 
held with Colonel Wakefield, and that it 
was his pleasing duty to inform them that 
the result was quite satisfactory, and the 
prospect of the adjustment of the Company's 
claims was fairly opened by the agent 
agreeing to make a reasonable payment for 
the land. The hon. Member charged the 
Colonial Office, in having directed its 
officer to assist the agent in making 
compensation to the natives, with not 
having instructed him to make it fairly and 
honestly. But here they had the officer 
writing that he had assisted the agent, and 
had done so satisfactorily to both parties. 
That was the very point in dispute. It was 
said that our officer, in consequence of in- 
structions from us, would not lend the ne- 
cessary assistance ; yet here they had it in 
evidence that no demand had been made 
upon him which he had refused, and that no 
difference in the Colony had arisen in conse- 
quence of the instructions committed to him 
to carry out. It did seem to him that a more 
complete answer to the charges of the hon. 
Member could not be given. He contended 
that there was no intention, or the least 
manifestation of an intention, upon the 
part of the Government to deceive. To 
errors of judgment and differences in the 
construction of articles they were all liable ; 
but the question was, had the Government 
wished or attempted to mislead the Com- 
pany. Now, in what way had their in- 
structions been given? They had been 
given with reference to the correspondence 
itself. Then a doubt arose. Had that 
doubt been solved in a manner unfa- 
vourable to the Company? On the con- 
trary, it had been corrected in a sense 
favourable to the Company. The real 
question was the alleged intention to de- 
ceive. Now, according to the admission 
of the hon. Member, there had not only 
existed no such intention, but on the con- 
trary the existence had been proved of a 
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desire to correct as far as possible Captain 
Fitzroy’s misapprehension, and in showin 

that such had been the case, he thought 
he had made it clear that there was no 
ground for stating that his noble Friend 
had been guilty of any dereliction of duty, 
much less anything like breach of faith, 
The hon. Member concluded by moving ag 
an Amendment, to leave out from the word 
‘‘of” to the end of the Question, in order 
to add the words ‘‘ or extracts from all the 
Correspondence between Lord Stanley and 
the Governor of New Zealand.” 

Mr. Rice Trevor rose merely to ac. 
knowledge that the hon. Member for 
Liskeard had frankly stated his regret for 
having applied to Captain Fitzroy the 
expression which he had used with respect 
to that gentleman, during the discussion 
upon the subject which took place the 
other night. A communication to that 
effect had been made to a mutual friend 
immediately after the debate. He was 
happy, on the part of his friend Captain 
Fitzroy, to have this opportunity of ac. 
knowledging the hon, Gentleman’s court- 
esy; and he thought that he might con. 
gratulate both the hon. Gentleman and 
the House upon the improved tone in 
which this discussion was now carried on. 

Mr. Sheil: Nothing has been said in 
relation to Captain Fitzroy in this debate 
tending to affect his reputation. He ap- 
pears to me, after perusing the Papers laid 
on the Table of the House, to be a most 
appropriate representative of the Colonial 
Office. It has been justly observed, that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard, 
has said nothing of Lord Stanley’s inten- 
tions—of his intentions the noble Lord has 
the best, and almost the only cognizance; 
but it must be remembered that with good 
intentions a consummate unfitness for Go- 
vernment may be combined. This case 
lies within a very narrow compass, The 
first document to which I shall call the 
attention of the House is an extract from 
a letter of Lord John Russell, dated May 
20, 1841. He says,— 

“The Company are entitled to receive 
531,929 acres of land at present, and they are 
hereafter entitled to receive 400,000 or 500,000 
acres more.” 


The House will observe that, in this 
letter, it is distinctly stated that the Com- 
pany had a title to acertain quantity of 
land. That title to a certain quantity 0 
land being admitted, the Chairman of the 
New Zealand Company, addressed a letter 
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to Lord Stanley, of the 8th of May, 1848, 
making certain proposals to Lord Stanley, 
and among the rest, proposing 

“That credit be given to the Company for 
50,000 acres of land, in consideration of their 
abandoning their claims to 50,000 acres out 
of the quantity to which they were already 
entitled.” 
lord Stanley, in reply, agreed to the 
proposal by a letter of May the 12th. This 
was a complete and perfect agreement ; 
not an assumpsit as it was called a few 
evenings since, when practice exceedingly 
sharp was defended by pleading exces- 
sively special. On the 15th of June, 
1843, Captain Fitzroy, the Governor of 
New Zealand, who was to carry the agree- 
ment of both parties into effect, writes to 
Lord Stanley, and says that doubts had 
been raised regarding the meaning of the 
contract. Was it not Lord Stanley’s ob- 
vious duty to communicate those doubts to 
the Company, and to construe the contract 
in their presence, and with their cogniz- 
ance? There were two parties to the 
agreement, which Captain Fitzroy was to 
carry into effect on behalf of both. Why 
should one of the parties not inform the 
other of the interpretation to be put on 
the contract, and on which the agent of 
both was to act? But Lord Stanley, not 
contented with not consulting the Com- 
pany, gives an interpretation of his own, 
and then attaches the word * confidential” 
to his instructions. Confidential! That 
isa word of great significance and potency. 
It comes to this—that a clandestine, a sur- 
reptitious interpretation was put on a public 
contract entered into by the Government 
and the New Zealand Company, of which 
the New Zealand Company were not ap- 
prised. Is this fair, and open, and upright 
dealing? Had not the Company a right 
to know what Lord Stanley was about, and 
the construction he had put upon the com- 
pact? For several months the Company 
were kept in the dark regarding these secret 
instructions, and when at length they were 
conjectured to have existence, and called 
for by the Company, what course does Lord 
Stanley take? He sends a copy of the 
instructions, and erases the word ‘‘ confi- 
dential.” This erasure is most remarkable. 
The word was originally written on the 
copy sent to the Company, as I am informed 
bythe hon. Member for Cockermouth; but 
it was erased with a studious, but most 
unhappy care, a deliberate, but most infe- 
licitous solicitude. The fact of secrecy 
Was a most important incident in the case. 





The backstairs character of the business 
was most characteristic and most essential ; 
yet Lord Stanley kept back that portion 
of the leading circumstances of the case, 
and erased—erasures are always suspicious 
—a word, of all other the most illustrative 
of his proceedings. Even supposing that 
Lord Stanley’s interpretation was the right 
one, still this mode of proceeding was most 
censurable ; but in point of fact Lord Stan- 
ley’s instructions were a clear departure 
from the agreement. The agreement 
took the burden of proof of title off the 
shoulders of the Company; the instruc- 
tions put that burden upon them. The 
instructions inverted the order of proof in 
the Court of Claims, making the Company 
claimants and not defendants. Thus the 
position of the Company was wholly 
changed with regard to the 50,000 acres, 
to which they were to “ relinquish their 
claims.” But Lord Stanley, instead of 
being satisfied with a relinquishment of 
claim, required a proof of title, a clear 
deviation from the contract. But the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies tells us, 
that the Company relieved Lord Stanley 
from all imputation by their letter of the 
29th of February, 1844. I was astonished 
at his saying this, for if he had read a little 
further he would have found that they 
complain bitterly that Lord Stanley had 
given a different construction to the agree- 
ment, and from that on which they in- 
sisted. (Mr. Hope: Readon.] I will. 
Why did not you read on? Did you read 
it before you came down to the House? 
Why is there this hiatus valde deflendus ? 
What comes next ? 


‘** We hope that no practical evil will result 
from this misunderstanding.” [Hear, hear, I 
will readon:] “But it is not the less fatal to our 
utility that there should be any possibility of 
their occurring. It is alike destructive of our 
energy and prejudicial to the poliey of the 
Government, that in the infancy of a Colony 
we should carry on the all-important work of 
providing it with inhabitants, without concert« 
ing beforehand everything that relates not only 
to the carrying out of the emigrants, but to the 
policy to be adopted towards them after the 
establishment in their new homes.”’ 


Sir, the rest of the passage relates to the 
state of the Colony—a question into which 
I will not enter; but I cannot refrain from 
observing, that in one particular the New 
Zealanders have made great progress in 
civilization, for I find among the papers 
published by the Government an account 
of a most interesting meeting of chiefs, 
202 
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one of whom, Napera, says to the repre- 
sentative of Lord Stanley, “ Speak your 
words openly ; speak as you mean to act: 
do not say one thing and mean another.” 
These are words in which so admirable an 
injunction is contained, that it ought to 
be written in characters of gold in the Co- 
lonial Office. 

The Solicitor General said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had talked 
with great fervour, but had not added 
much to the enlightenment of the House 
on the subject under its consideration. He 
would admit that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. C. Buller) had temperately 
and fairly brought this question before the 
House, and he was quite sure that the 
House felt the propriety of entering on a 
debate of this nature, which was likely to 
involve so much personality, in the spirit 
in which the hon. and learned Member for 
Liskeard had opened it. He wished to 
call the attention of the House to the real 
question before them, and he trusted he 
should be able to show that there was 
no foundation whatever for the charge 
which had been made against the noble 
Lord—a want of good faith in sending out 
instructions not in the spirit of an agree- 
ment he had previously entered into with 
the New Zealand Company. He trusted 
he was able to show that the noble Lord 
had strictly pursued the terms of the agrce- 
ment entered into between him and the 
Company, and that his Lordship had 
openly and candidly communicated every- 
thing that it was necessary the Company 
should know in connexion with this trans- 
action. It was necessary to go back a 
little to the origin of the dispute, which 
arose upon the construction of an agree- 
ment entered into by the noble Lord then 
at the head of the Colonial Department 
(Lord J. Russell) and the New Zealand 
Company. Prior to the cession of the so- 
vereignty, the Company, although not re- 
cognized by the Government, had become 
the purchasers of land from the natives to a 
very considerable extent. A question arose 
whether under their agreement with the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London, then the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, the Company was bound to make out 
their title to this land before they could 
receive a grant of it from the Crown. 
That continued an open question ; and it 
Was important that the House should bear 
this in mind, because it would afford a 
clue and an interpretation to many of the 
expressions in the correspondence upon 














which observations had been made; the 
question between the Colonial Office ang 
the New Zealand Company, after the 4. 
vereignty had been ceded to the Crown, 
being in what manner the original agree. 
ment was to be carried out. Lord Stan. 
ley, at a very early period of the cor 
respondence with the New Zealand Com. 
pany, proposed to give them a primg 
facie title, which would have afforded 
them a very great advantage over other 
purchasers of land. In answer to a let- 
ter, dated the 21st of December, 1842, 
from the Company, Lord Stanley made 
an order for granting a prima facie title; 
and in a letter dated the 8th of June, 1843, 
wherein the probability that much of the 
land might be waste was admitted, it 
was announced that his Lordship was 
ready to place it at the disposal of the 
Company, but that he would not under. 
take to over-ride all prior titles, or define 
what constituted a native claim. The offer 
of prima facie title was again made in that 
letter ; and it was stated that should the 
Company assent to the views taken by 
Lord Stanley, he would not object to in- 
struct the Government to make it subject 
to prior titles, to be established as by 
law provided. The terms then offered 
were not adopted; but it appeared that 
subsequently the Company thought better 
of the matter, and they themselves pro- 
posed to Lord Stanley the very offer which 
he had twice before proposed to them, and 
they had twice before rejected. Their 
letter of the 8th of May, 1843, would 
bring the House to the very point in dis- 
pute. In that letter a distinct proposal was 
made by the Company to Lord Stanley 
upon the very terms they had previously 
rejected. In that letter the Company pro- 
posed,— 

“14. To purchase 50,000/. worth of land in 
Auckland and its vicinity, 10,000/. worth at 
least to be in the town, and 25,000/, worth at 
least to be in the country; the Company 
taking the remaining 15,006/. worth of land in 
town, suburban, or country lots, provided 
they do not take more altogether in suburban 
than in town lots. 

“9, That the town lots be purchased by 


} auction, and that they be offered at the upset 


price of 100/. per acre. As far as practicable, 
however, such lots to be put up together in 
parcels of ten acres each, and the whole lands 
applied for in the town by the Company, at 
any one time, to be sold on the same day, ua- 
less otherwise settled at the request of their 
agent, and with the assent of the Governor. 
“3. The suburban lots to be sold by auc 
tion, If the Company apply at one and the 
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same time for 100 acres or upwards, the whole 
to be put up together at one general upset 
price of 51. per acre, 

«4, The country lots to follow the rule es« 
tablished by the Land Sales Act, 

“5, That credit be given to the Company 
by the Land and Emigration Commissioners, 
forthe sum of 50,000, in consideration of 
their abandoning their claim to 50,000 acres 
of land out of the whole quantity to which 
they are already entitled,”” 


They went on further to say,— 


“For the purpose of effectually settling the 
question of the Company’s title, and of quiet- 


ing the minds of their purchasers, they suggest | 


that your Lordship should forthwith direct his 
Excellency to make to the Company a condi 
tional grant of the lands selected by their 
agents; the Company obtaining within the 
district so selected, the whole title which the 
Crown may have the power to grant: and 
having the option, in the event of prior claims 
being setup, of either excluding from the 
selected Jands such portions as may ap- 
pear to be subject to such prior claims, 
and in that case receiving a corresponding 
number of acres in lieu, or of including such 
portions, subject to the prior title, but obtain- 
ing from the Crown, in respect of them, the 
exclusive right of pre-emption enjoyed by the 
Crown.” 


In that letter, then, was a very clear and 
distinct statement by the Company of the 
terms upon which they were to have a 
conditional title conferred upon them ; and 
he would ask any hon. Member to look at 
that letter and say whether it was not per- 
fectly apparent that the Company as- 
sumed at that time that they would have 
to clear the title themselves, in order that 
they might be in possession of lands 
to which he admitted they were to have a 
prima facie title. They claimed to have 
acquired a title to 20,000,000 of acres ex- 
tending over five degrees of latitude ; and 
their agreement with the Crown was that 
they were to be entitled out of that par- 
ticular district to a certain number of 
acres, corresponding to the extent of their 
outlay in the proportion of four acres to 
li ‘sterling. They were to select their 
land, and to make good their claim be- 
fore an accountant, Mr. Pennington. Now, 
itmust be borne in mind, that Auckland 
Was not within their district at all. That 
Was very important, because the whole of 
the argument with respect to the arrange- 
ment turned materially upon that point. 
They were, however, desirous of estublish- 
Ing a settlement at Auckland, and in the 
letter of the 8th of May, 1843, they made 














a proposal to the Colonial Office to pur- 
chase 50,000 acres of land in Auckland and 
its vicinity, for which they were willing to 
give up 50,000 acres of their land, to which 
they would be bound to establish a complete 
title having by reason of their outlay that 
primé facie title in their favour to which the 
right hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
garvon had alluded; but still being com- 
pellable in case there was any adverse title 
against them to clear their title. When, 
therefore, they used the term, ‘ abandon. 
ing their claim,” they did not mean to say 
abandoning their claim to that to which 
they had a settled right, but a claim which 
they would have, to select out of their par- 
ticular district any number of acres, and 
give in exchange for other land in Auck- 
land. In the letter of the 12th of May, 
1843, Lord Stanley assented to the pro- 
posal of the Company, and intimated that 
he was prepared to issue to Governor 
Fitzroy instructions to the effect proposed 
in the Company’s letter. And then began 
the first dispute between the Colonial Office 
and the Company. The Company were to 
have 90,000/. of land about Auckland, in 
exchange for 50,000 acres of the land to 
which they could establish their claim else- 
where. It was important that the House 
should understand that the question of 
clearing the title was from the commence- 
ment to the end an open question between 
the Colonial Office and the Company. 
What did the Company contend for in this 
case? They said,— 

“‘ We are to have 50,0001. worth of land at 
Auckland, and in exchange for that we are to 
give—what ?—some imperfect unascertained 
right, which we may have to 50,000 acres of 
land, which according to the original produce 
must be taken at 5s. an acre, and we are to 
have credit at 1/, an acre, and, not to say any- 
thing whatever as to right or complete title, 
that is to remain for the Crown to satisfy itself 
upon.” 

He said that the instructions pursued the 
very spirit and letter of the agreement. In 
the letter of the 8th of May, 1843, 
the Company showed that they were to 
clear the title to the lands, and were not to 
be entitled to any, except by that condi- 
tional title which was to be conferred upon 
them, and which might be opposed by a 
stronger title which they themselves were 
to get rid of: and that was the under- 
standing between them and the Colonial 
Office. There was not the slightest ground 
for imputing to the noble Lord any want 
of faith respecting that part of the subject. 
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But then the hon. and learned Member 
for Liskeard objected so certain terms used 
by Lord Stanley in his answer to Gover. 
nor Fitzroy. Now, it was quite clear that 
Governor Fitzroy had mistaken the posi- 
tion of the Company and the Colonial 
Office with respect to the arrangement be- 
tween them. Lord Stanley, in his letter 
to Governor Fitzroy of the 26th of June, 
1843, said,— 


“* You will there perceive, that Her Majesty’s 
Government have conceded to the Company, 
as regards the district included in the original 
agreement, that with a view to facilitate the 
adjustment of their titles, the Local Govern- 
ment of New Zealand should be directed to 
make to the Company’s agents a conditional 
grant of the lands selected by them on the 
terms definitely stated in that correspondence, 
the principle of that concession being to allow 
to the Company a primé facie title to such lands, 
under the condition that the validity of their 
purchases shall not be successfully impugned 
by other parties. Subject to this qualification, 
Iconcur in the view taken by you on this 
point.” 

Why did he not say, “‘I differ from you 
entirely ; you have taken an erroneous 
view of the whole matter?’ Why? Be- 
cause he had not; he had only taken an 
erroneous view of this: they were to be 


put in the position of persons who had a 


primd facie title. But it was said, that in 
the last part of the instructions Lord 


Stanley adopted Governor Fitzroy’s view— | 
“ That there was no reason for saying Go- | 


vernment was indebted to the Company for 
any given quantity of land, or that any spe- 
cified quantity of land was due to them from 
the Government (unless under direct pure 
chases from itself), or that the Government 
was bound to make a compensation to the 
Company for its expenditure.” 


That was the whole question. Lord Stanley 
denied from the beginning that the Crown 
was bound to make good any title to the 
Company by clearing the way for them ; 
there was merely conceded to the Com- 
pany a right to select out of the district 
in which they asserted a claim; and there- 
fore, of course, Lord Stanley adopted the 
view of Captain Fitzroy, who was right 
in saying that “ the Crown was not in- 
debted to the Company,” and so on. 
There were, then, five points submitted 
for the consideration of Lord Stanley by 
Captain Fitzroy ; and upon three of those 
points the correspondence of the 8th and 
12th of May gave a distinct and definite 
answer. Was there any objection to Lord 
Stanley having referred Captain Fitzroy 
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to that correspondence upon those points? 

| What, then, was alleged against Lord 
| Stanley ? What was this “ breach of 
| faith,”’ asserted so strongly on former oe. 
casions, but. so moderately that night? 
Why, the two other points—the third and 
the fifth—turned upon questions still under 
negotiation between the Colonial Office 
|and the Company. “On the third point 
his Lordship referred the Governor to 
Lord J. Russell’s instructions to Captain 
Hobson of 22nd of April, 1841 ;” that was 
the modified agreement upon which the 
{whole question arose. The fifth point 
| also left an open question,“ whether the 
| Government was indebted to the Company 
| for any given quantity of land, or bound 
to make compensation for the Company's 
expenditure ?” But Lord Stanley was 
charged with having written “ confiden- 
tial” on his letter to his own Agent, the 
Governor of the Colony, expressing his 
opinion as to open questions still under dis- 
cussion. Then there was the grave charge, 
that the letter having been originally wnt. 
ten with that word upon it, it was some- 
how or other imperfectly erased, and in 
that way the letter was presented to the 
Company. Now, how came that letter to 
Captain Fitzroy to be communicated to the 
Company at all? On the 18th of Janu- 
ary, 1844, the Company wrote to Lord 
Stanley,— 

“We rely on the satisfactory arrangement 
| of every subject connected with our own land 
claims, as soon as Captain Fitzroy’s arrival in 
New Zealand shall enable him to carry into 
effect your Lordship’s instructions ; but, at the 
same time, it appears essential that the public 
should be apprised of the nature of those in- 
structions ; and we should feel most thankful 
if your Lordship would communicate those in- 
structions to us, and thus enable us to inform 
the public of the grounds on which we feel 
assured of the prompt and satisfactory ar 








| rangement of these land claims.” 


If the instructions were communicated with 
the word “confidential” on them, the 
Company might feel precluded from show- 
ing them to the public ; and, therefore, the 
word was erased. He trusted that phan- 
tom was laid. But Lord Stanley was 
charged with “a breach of faith” by the 
hon. and learned Member for Cockermouth 
(Mr. Aglionby ); while the hon. and 
Jearned Member for Liskeard (Mr. ©. 
Buller) in more measured terms imputed 
a misapprehension or misconstruction and 
violation of the agreement, inducing very 
serious consequences to the Company. 
When were these instructions communl- 
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cated to the Company? On the Ist of 
February, 1844. There was no want of 
ingenuity among the members of the Com- 
pany—they were acute and subtle enough 
to perceive distinctions, and to put proper 
or improper constructions upon agreements. 
He did not mean to say wilfully improper 
—he imputed no wilful misinterpretation 
—he only meant to contend that their con- 
struction was, in fact, an improper con- 
struction. Clearly, however, they were 
persons who perfectly understood their 
rights, and were capable of comprehending 
the instructions. Now, what was the 
mode in which they spoke of the noble 
Lord whom they charged with all this 
guilt? Why, on the 29th of February, 


1844 they wrote , — 


“We offer these suggestions in full reliance 
on their being entertained by your Lordship 
in the spirit of candour, confidence, and 
anxiety for the well-being of the Colony. In 
whatever course may seem best to you for at- 
taining the object we must equally have at 
heart, your Lordship may depend upon our 
cordial co-operation. Having laid the truth 
before you, we leave the matter in your Lord- 
ship’s hands, with entire reliance in the bene- 
volence and justice which will influence your 
decision.” 


Now, if they really believed Lord Stanley 
guilty of what they were at present pre- 
tending, would they have written in these 
terms? Would they have negotiated with 


Lord Stanley? Would they have laid 
open to him the state of their affairs? The 
noble Lord sat in that House for a whole 
Session afterwards ; according to the state- 
ment on the other side he had been guilty 
of this want of faith, and they must have 
discovered it in February, 1844; why did 
they let the matter remain for a whole 
Session, and bring forward the charge for 
the first time when the noble Lord was 
gone to another House—when his back 
was turned? The Committee was not 
moved for till June, 1844; the House sat 
in February, 1844; March, April, and 
May passed away, and this charge was not 
brought forward. Was that fair? But 
Lord Stanley acted according to the view 
he had invariably taken of the agreement 
between him and the Company, and gave 
those instructions which alone, according 
to his understanding of the spirit and letter 
of the agreement, he could give. 

_Mr. Hutt wished to correct one mis- 
statement, which had just procured for the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the cheers 
of his party. At an early period of the 
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year, the New Zealand Company laid the 
facts before their proprietors; and on the 
26th of April, and not in June, the noble 
Lord consented to a Committee to inquire, 
specially stipulating that when the Com- 
mittee was moved for, not one word 
should be said upon the subject of the 
dispute between the Company and the 
Government. He, if the hour were not 
so late, could correct at least half a 
dozen mis-statements of this kind. 

Captain Rous would pledge himself 
that, when the facts were investigated, 
Lord Stanley should be acquitted in the 
opinion of every impartial man in the 
House. If the advice of the New Zea- 
land Company had been taken, at this 
moment a war of extermination would 
have been going on between the red man 
and the white man. All these evils had 
been prevented by the moral courage 
shown by the noble Lord. He had been 
at New Zealand himself, and knew the 
character of the New Zealanders; and the 
Company had formed a most erroneous 
estimate of it. They had estimated the 
character of the New Zealanders as simi- 
lar to that of the people of New Holland; 
but they were as different to the people of 
New Holland as the high-bred Hindoo 
was to the Negro. Lord Goderich had 
allowed the independence of the country, 
and had given the people a flag. In 
1839, the independence of the country 
had been acknowledged by England; but 
because certain gentlemen chose to spe- 
culate in land, in open defiance of what 
had been done, it became necessary to 
send out a Captain of the Navy there, to 
protect the people and keep order; and 
because one party had done an illegal act, 
the Company at once took possession of 
the land of New Zealand, of its forests 
and its minerals, and held the land of the 
Crown. He looked on the whole trans- 
action as most unprincipled. The New 
Zealanders had just as much right to 
their property as any one in England. 
They spoke of the dispute between the 
Company and the Colonial Secretary, but 
entirely forgot the lords of the soil. They 
went on tke good old principle, that 

*¢ He should take who has the power, 

and he should keep who can.” 

They wanted Captain Fitzroy to act as a 
spoliator, When the subject was fully 
entered into, he would prove that every 
step which had been taken with regard to 
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New Zealand was wrong in principle and 
in equity. 

Viscount Ingestre totally differed with 
his hon. and gallant Friend. Having 
been for some years connected with the 
New Zealand Company, he rose for the 
purpose of saying that he had given his 
perfect acquiescence to all the acts of 
that Company; and he would further 
state, that their acts had been guided 
solely with the view of promoting the 
general good of the Colony; and the 
more that question was gone into the 
more that would be apparent. He could 
not, however, agree in the words of the 
hon. and learned Member for Cocker- 
mouth, that the noble Lord the Secretary 
for the Colonies had been guilty of fraud 
and deception. No one who knew the 
noble Lord would ever attribute such 
motives to him. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that having been 
frequently alluded to in the course of the 
debate, he felt called upon to offer a few 
observations to the House. It was true 
that he had said that there was a breach 
of faith and want of candour on the part 
of the noble Lord the Secretary for the 
Colonies; and how far he was justified in 


making that charge would appear by the 


facts he would state to the House. He 
had no fault to find with the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies (Mr. G. W. Hope); but 
he could not say so much for the speech 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General, who appeared to him 
to have assumed the character of an advo- 
cate. When the noble Viscount opposite 
(Viscount Ingestre) declared himself to be 
connected with the New Zealand Com- 
pany, there was a laugh. [*‘* No, no.”] 
There was a cheer, at any rate; but he 
(Mr. Aglionby) begged to say, that there 
were persons belonging to that Company 
as honourable in station, as high-minded, 
and as well known, as any of those who 
sat on the Ministerial Bench. The 
Solicitor General had totally and entirely 
misrepresented the wishes and intentions 
of the New Zealand Company. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that the 
Company were anxious to go to Auckland 
and colonize it; but that was entirely a 
mistake, On the contrary, it was only 
when it was represented to the Company 
that Auckland was in a state of distress, 
that they were induced to go and deal 
with the circumstances in the best way 
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they could. It was not a proposition 
emanating from the Company. It was. 
compromise and an agreement by which 
the Company acceded to the request of 
the Government. The Solicitor Genera} 
was mistaken in supposing that the terms 
entered into by the Company were offered 
by them; they were dictated by the Colo. 
nial Office; the terms of which were dis. 
cussed over and over again. The Soli. 
citor General was not only wrong in his 
dates, but he was wrong in his facts. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said, 
that if Lord Stanley were present in the 
House, he (Mr. Aglionby) and those who 
entertained the same opinions with him, 
would not dare to make this charge against 
the noble Lord. But did he or his hon, 
Friends make the noble Lord go to the 
Upper House? On the contrary, he 
(Mr. Aglionby) felt himself to labour 
under the greatest possible disadvantage 
from the absence of the noble Lord. If 
the noble Lord had been present, he 
(Mr. Aglionby) would have had nothing 
to contend against except the noble 
Lord’s powers of mind and powers of 
debate. But in his absence, he had to 
contend against minds prejudiced and 
uninformed. He, therefore, sustained a 
great disadvantage from the absence of 
the noble Lord. It was stated that on the 
29th of February, 1844, a knowledge of 
the letter of Lord Stanley to Captain 
Fitzroy came to the Company, who, for 
the first time, made some remarks upon 
it. The fact was, that the knowledge of 
such a letter having been written came to 
the Company on the Ist of February, but 
it did not come till after the Committee 
of Inquiry. On the Ist of February, the 
Company received a letter from Mr. Hope 
(the Under Secretary for the Colonies), 
with inclosures; and one of those inclo- 
sures was Lord Stanley's letter of the 
26th of June, 1843, being an answer to 
Captain Fitzroy’s letter, which was dated 
the 15th of June; but the latter was not 
inclosed. It was only fair to say that the 
noble Lord had made the same assertion 
as that which his Under Secretary had 
made to-night. He believed Captain 
Fitzroy to be an honourable man ; he was, 
however, obliged to act in accordance with 
his instructions. Lord Stanley said there 
was no difference at all between the agree- 
ments; but they (the New Zealand Com- 
pany) felt that there was such a differ- 
ence, that they made known their com 
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plaint as publicly as they could, at a meet- 
ing of the shareholders on the 26th of April. 
He went down in June to take leave of 
Captain Fitzroy at Gravesend, and until 
that day he never heard that any doubt 
had been expressed, and the Company had 
entirely and explicitly confided in the 
poble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies. 
He could not understand the explanation 
which had been given by the hon. Gen. 
tleman the Under Secretary for the Colo- 
nies. The word * confidential” first ap- 
peared upon the Paper when it was laid 
before the Committee. When he looked 
at the copy sent to the New Zealand 
Company, he could not at first see the 
word, but at last he found that it had 
been minutely erased. It appeared to 
bim at the time, as it did now, that there 
had been a premeditated intention to 
keep the communication from the Com- 
pany. He would not detain the House 
farther, but would leave the question with 
hon. Members and the public to deter- 
mine. He hoped he had endeavoured to 
keep clear of raising the main question 
with regard to New Zealand, which it 
had been his anxious desire to do. 

Sir R. Peel said, that the impression 
which had been left on his mind as the re- 
sult of the discussion was one which he 
thought must be shared generally by the 
House—namely, that his noble Friend the 
Secretary for the Colonies was entirely 
acquitted, either of any intention to de- 
ceive, or of any actual deception. He in- 
ferred that to be the impression of the 
House, because all those hon. Members 
who were present when the debate com- 
menced, and who heard the explanation 
of the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, had, with very 
few exceptions, left the House; and he 
thought they would have remained and 
taken an opportunity of stating their 
opinions, if they had entertained senti- 
ments adverse to the statements made by 
the hon. Gentleman. He now saw on 
the first Bench opposite, out of the four 
hon. Gentlemen who were occupying it, 
three members of the New Zealand Com- 
pany. There were four Gentlemen on the 
second bench, and they were all members 
ofthat Company. There were eight Gen- 
tlemen, therefore, on the opposite benches, 
and seven out of the eight were members 
of the New Zealand Company. {Mr. 
Mangles: Your bench opposite is chiefly 
*cupied by Members of the Govern- 
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ment.] The hon. and learned Member 
said that the Company were in possession 
of the letter marked ‘“ confidential,” 
which had been written to Captain Fitz- 
roy; but they had not seen the letter from 
that gentleman to which the letter marked 
‘‘confidential” was au answer. The letter 
which the Company were in possession 
of, after stating “I have had the honour 
of receiving your communication of the 
15th instant,” proceeded to enter into a 
recapitulation of the whole of the circum. 
stances set forth in the letter from Cap- 
tain Fitzroy [the right hon. Baronet here 
read the portion of the letter to which he 
referred]. Now, how the hon. Gentleman 
could labour under any disadvantage in 
consequence of not being in possession of 
the letter of his noble Friend, after that 
statement, he could not possibly conceive. 
But the hon. Gentleman said he laboured 
under a great disadvantage in consequence 
of the absence of the noble Lord, as he 
would have spoken with much more free- 
dom if his noble Friend were present. 

M. Aglionby was sure the right hon. 
Baronet did not wish to misrepresent him ; 
but he certainly had never stated that he 
would speak with more freedom if the 
noble Lord were present. What he had 
said was, that he spoke with the feeling 
which noble minds always express when 
referring to the absent. 

Sir R. Peel said, that was all he meant 
to convey in the construction which he 
put upon the hon. Gentleman’s words. 
But he begged to ask whether the hon. 
Gentleman had not the whole of last Ses- 
sion to make any charge he liked in the 
presence of the noble Lord? From the Ist 
of February, when the New Zealand Com- 
pany were put in possession of the letter 
which his noble Friend had written to 
Captain Fitzroy, until the close of the 
Session, he had a full opportunity of 
challenging Lord Stanley in his presence ; 
and yet he did not avail himself of it. 
Another hon, Gentleman said that the 
contents of that letter were not known to 
the Company until June; but the Com- 
mittee did not examine any evidence 
until that month. The first witness was 
examined on the 23rd of May, and the 
second day of examination was in the 
month of June, so that there was, after 
all, no ground for that objection of the 
hon. Member. But why, he would beg 
to ask, in moving for the appointment of 
the Committee, was not the conduct of 
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the noble Lord referred to? [Mr. Hutt: 
The Company were not at the time aware 
of the charge which they now brought 
against Lord Stanley.] The Company 
had Lord Stanley’s letter to Captain 
Fitzroy in the month of February; and 
if, after perusing that letter, they thought 
his noble Friend chargeable with want 
of good faith, and considered that he 
had prejudiced the interests of the Com- 
pany by his misconduct, why did they 
allow, if they wished to have the advan- 
tage of his presence in that House, the 
entire Session to elapse without bring- 
ing forward any accusation against him? 
Surely the duty of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to the Company should have led 
them, in the face of the House of Com- 
mons, and in the presence of his noble 
Friend, to demand some explanation 
of his conduct from him. But the 
hon. Gentleman said that the Company 
wished to use civil expressions towards 
Captain Fitzroy ; that the doctrine which 
they adopted was to let bygones be by- 
gones; and that they wished to put as fa- 
vourable a construction as possible on his 
conduct. He was quite willing to give 
the hon. Gentleman the full advantage 


of that explanation, but he would main- 
tain that no explanation could clear the 


Company in this respect. They say now, 
that so gross a breach of faith was com- 
mitted by his noble Friend, that if they 
had been aware of it, they would have re- 
fused to hold personal communication 
with the noble Lord on the subject of 
New Zealand. But he certainly could 
not reconcile that declaration, and their 
present unfavourable impressions with re- 
gard to Lord Stanley, with the declara- 
tions made by them to him, after they 
were cognizant of the facts of which they 
now complained. He found that on the 
29th of February—the letter to Captain 
Fitzroy being then in their possession— 
they used these words in addressing Lord 
Stanley,— 

“© We should have failed in our duty to the 
public as well as your Lordship, had we not 
laid the truth fully before you; and having 
done so, we leave the matter in your Lord- 
ship’s hands, with entire reliance in the bene- 
volence and justice which will influence your 
decision on the fate of the Company and its 
settlements.” 


Was that, he would ask, language to use 
towards a man with whom they would not 
now enter into any communication ? But 
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they might depend upon it that the House 
and the country would not forget the pe. 
culiar position in which his noble Friend 
was placed. His noble Friend was the 
natural protector of those who had rights 
which he thought it was incumbent upon 
him to protect. His noble Friend acted 
from the first under the impression that 
those natives of New Zealand— illiterate 
as they might be, and inferior to Eu. 
ropeans in civilization—were yet not to 
be altogether overlooked by the Govern. 
ment. He agreed with the hon. Gen. 
tleman, that the members of the New 
Zealand Company in that House were 
entitled to great respect — that they 
were Gentlemen holding high stations 
and were of high characters in that 
House and in the country, and that they 
were therefore entitled to great respect. 
His noble Friend, therefore, risked much 
in offending them in the execution of his 
public duty, but still he did not shrink 
from his task ; and in proof that the noble 
Lord was right in what he had done, he 
might refer to the principles laid down by 
the Company themselves in speaking of 
the Treaty of Waitangi. They say,— 


“We did not believe that even the royal 
power of making treaties could establish, in 
the eye of our courts, such a fiction as a native 
law of real property in New Zealand. We 
always have had very serious doubts whether 
the Treaty of Waitangi, made with naked sas 
vages by a Consul invested with no plenipo- 
tentiary powers, without ratification by the 
Crown, could be treated by lawyers as any- 
thing but a praiseworthy device for amusing 
and pacifying savages forthe moment. But 
we thought it most probable, that whenever 
possession of New Zealand should be actually 
obtained by Her Majesty, the view hastily 
adopted by Lord Normanby would be found 
impracticable, and abandoned.” 

That was the language used by that 
powerful Company. They thought the 
law of property was a fiction, and they 
had serious doubts whether a treaty 
“made with naked savages by a Consul 
invested with no plenipotentary powers, 
without ratification by the Crown, could 
be treated by lawyers as anything buta 
praiseworthy device for amusing and pa- 
cifying savages for the moment.” If his 
noble Friend put a different construction 
from that adopted by the Company, on 
treaties entered into even with naked sa- 
vages, he believed the sense of justice in 
that House and in the country would put 
a favourable construction upon exprede 
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sions in letters of his noble Friend, who 
had no other object in view than to see 
justice done between a powerful and in- 
fluential Company, and savages, whom his 
noble Friend thought ought not to be de- 
ceived by treaties, even when made for the 
purpose of pacifying and amusing them. 
He would confidently leave it to the coun- 
try to decide whether his noble Friend 
could be justly charged with a breach of 
faith in his transactions with the New 
Zealand Company. 

Mr. Aglionby begged to explain. He 
denied having spoken in the name of the 
Company when he accused Lord Stanley 
of a breach of faith. The Company never 
said that the noble Lord had been guilty 
of such a gross breach of faith that they 
would hold no further communication with 
him; and he did not think the right hon. 
Baronet was justified in putting such a 
construction upon what had fallen from 
him. What he stated was, that he would, 
individually, hold no communication, or 
would not discuss with Lord Stanley 
matters which required plain dealing or 
good faith. 

Mr. Mangles expressed his regret that so 
much acid had been thrown into the de- 
bate by the Solicitor General. He was 
quite satisfied to let the matter go before 
the country on the debate of that night. 

Mr. Rice Trevor wished merely to state 
the impression on his mind, from what 
had been said on this and on the former 
occasion. It had been complained that 
Captain Fitzroy had not communicated 
the contents of certain letters he had re- 
ceived from Lord Stanley. The letter of 
Captain Fitzroy, expressing his doubts, 
was written on the 15th of June, and the 
reply of Lord Stanley was on the 26th of 
June; but Captain Fitzroy could not men- 
tion the private letter he had received from 
Lord Stanley conveying his Lordship’s ad- 
vice, Whether he was right or wrong in 
withholding it, it was quite clear that he 
could only have communicated it on the 
26th, 27th, or 28th of June. He noticed 
this fact merely to show that there could 
have been no clandestine correspondence 
purposely concealed. 

Mr. C. Buller put it to the right hon. 
Baronet whether he thought it quite fair 
to quote the passage he had read to the 
House? In order to raise a feeling in the 
House against the New Zealand Company, 
he had gone into matter which he appre- 
hended would show that the New Zealand 
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Company were inclined to act unjustly 
towards the natives. This course was 
hardly consistent with the understanding 
entered into regarding the debate, especi- 
ally when the right hon. Baronet must be 
aware that there would be no opportunity 
to answer it. The right hon. Baronet had 
quoted one passage out of the correspond- 
ence of the New Zealand Company; but 
the House would not fail to recollect that 
the whole matter must be brought for- 
ward again on the larger question after 
Easter. He would undertake to prove 
on that occasion that that passage, which 
he admitted had been written and sent, 
did not afford a full and fair view of the 
feeling of the New Zealand Company 
towards the natives, and that, coupling it 
with the context, the object was to do 
more for the natives than even the Treaty 
of Waitangi secured to them. The com- 
plaint was that on the Ist of February, 
the Company became cognizant of the 
violation of the agreement by Lord Stan- 
ley, and that on the 29th of February, the 
Company had nevertheless expressed its 
contidence in the benevolence and justice 
of Lord Stanley. He admitted that at 
the moment they had not formed so un- 
favourable an opinion of his Lordship; he 
would take it for granted that they were 
at that moment still in treaty with Lord 
Stanley; but they were anxious that Go- 
vernment should step forward to arrest 
the great calamity with which New Zea- 
land was then threatened, The 26th of 
April was the first opportunity the New 
Zealand Company had to come forward 
and state their views. The Report was 
before the noble Lord, and from the 26th 
of April to the end of the Session, their 
lips were closed by this fact—that in 
moving for a Committee it was a stipula- 
tion that nothing should be said. The 
Committee was then appointed; and it 
would not have been decent nor tolerable, 
when the whole matter was referred to a 
Committee, that any part of it should be 
brought before the House. The Com- 
mittee did not conclude its labours until 
near the end of the last Session, and early 
in the present the subject had been in- 
troduced. 

Mr. Milnes had only a sentence to 
utter, and that sentence was not his own. 
It was a passage from the lectures of 
Professor Merivale, who declared,— 


“© That never had there been a commercial 
undertaking in which the love of gain was 
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more completely subordinated to every higher 
impulse; and that never had there been a 
commercial undertaking more continually 
guided by the highest laws of justice and hu- 
manity, than the New Zealand Company.” 


Sir R. Peel said: I consider that I was 
perfectly justified in referring to the docu- 
ment alluded to by the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard. ‘The hon. Gentle- 
man tried to justify his charge of want of 
faith against my noble Friend by saying 
that my noble Friend, in his letter to Go- 
vernor Fitzroy, had used the expression 
that he (the Governor) should aid the 
objects and claims of the Company “ as 
far as was consistent with the interests of 
other parties and with those of the com- 
munity at large.” The hon. Member 
stated that this construction was a breach 
of the original agreement with the Com- 
pany. I conceive, therefore, that I was 
justified in showing that there existed 
good reason for an instruction, which, 
after all, is only in conformity with the 
terms of a letter of the 8th of May, from 
Mr. Somes, on the part of the Company, 
and which asked Government to do its 
best to help the Company in their pur- 
chases of lands. My noble Friend directed 
the Government to do so; but to do so in 
the manner that should be most consistent 
with the rights of other parties—of the 
natives and the community at large. How 
far, after the previous expression of the 
Company’s views, these words can be 
construed into a breach of faith I will 
cheerfully leave the good sense of the 
country to judge. 

Original Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned. 


Railway Clauses 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 19, 1845. 


MINUTES.] Buus. Public.—Reported.—Railway Clauses 
Consolidation (Scotland). 

3°- and passed:—Railway Clauses Consolidation; Lands 
Clauses Consolidation. 

Private.—1° Royal Naval School; Whittle Dean Water- 
works ; Manchester, Leeds, and Hull Associated Railway 
Companies; Middlebro’ and Redcar Railway ; Yarmouth 
and Norwich Railway; Wear Valley Railway; Oxford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway; Chester Im- 
provement; Southport and Euxton Junction Railway ; 
North Union and Ribble Navigation Branch Railway; 
Glasgow, Garnkirk, and Coatbridge Railway; Glasgow 
Markets; South Wales Railway; Taw Vale Railway 
and Dock; Westminster Improvements; Edinburgh 
Life Assurance Company ; Quinborowe Borough ; Man- 
chester Improvement ; Glasgow Police ; Anderston Mu- 
nicipal and Police; Rye and Tenterden Railway. 

2°- Stileybridge Waterworks. 

Reported.—Kingston-upon-Hull Docks; Cromford Canal. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Viscount Newry, and Mr. 
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Shaw, from Ireland, for Encouragemeut to Church Fay. 
cation Society.—By Sir W. W. Wynne, from Dyserth, 
against the Union of St. Asaph and Bangor.—By Lorg 
John Russell, from the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, against Emigration of Indian Labourers,—) 
Sir Thomas Wilde, and Lord Worsley, from Attorneys, 
Solicitors, and Proctors, for Repeal of Stamp Duty on 
Attorneys’ Certificates.—By Mr. Hutt, from Bottie Mer. 
chants of London, for Allowance of Duty on Stock of 
Bottles.—By Mr. Alderman Humphery, from Southwark, 
and by Lord Arthur Lennox, from Hants, and Sussex, 
against Reduction of Duty on Leather.—By Mr. Astell, 
from Guardians of the Poor of Luton, for Rating Owners 
in lieu of Occupiers.—By Sir George Clerk, from Samucl 
Gordon, Esq., for Consideration of his Case.—By Mr, 
Bouverie, from Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council 
of Kilmarnock, for Sanatory Regulations.— By Sir Tho 
mas Wilde, from the Medical and Surgical Asscciation, 
Derby, for Alteration of Medical Practice Bill.—By Mr, 
Labouchere, from Admiral Codrington, and others, for 
Inquiry into the Merchant Seamen’s Fund.—By Mr, 
Aldam, and Sir Thomas Wilde, from Leeds and Worcester, 
against Increase of Naval and Military Establishments, 
By Mr. Mitchell, from Bridport, against the Physic and 
Surgery Bill.—By Mr. Bellew, from Guardians of the 
Ardee Union, and Mr. Viliiers Stuart, from Dungarvon 
Union, for Inquiry into the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act.— 
By Mr. Aldam, Mr. H. Berkeley, Mr. Bright, Mr. Bro- 
therton, Mr. Cumming Bruce, Mr. Hogg, Mr. Morris, 
Mr. Nicholl, Lord J. Russell, and Lord Worsley, from a 
great number of places, for Diminishing the Number of 
Public Houses.—By Mr. Lockhart, from Schoolmasters of 
Hamilton, for Ameliorating the Condition of School- 
masters (Scotland). 


The House assembled soon after noon. 


Rattway Cravses Consoiipati0n Bit. | 
On the Order of the Day for the third 
reading of the Railway Clauses Consolida- 
tion Bill, 

Sir R. Inglis said, he could not avoid 
taking that opportunity of calling the at- 
tention of the House to what seemed to 
him a matter of deep importance to the 
community at large. It was strange that 
in Acts of Parliament authorising the 
construction of railways, which cost so many 
millions of money, and the natural conse- 
quence of which was the drawing together 
of such a vast number of persons from the 
places where they might be naturally ex- 
pected to receive proper religious instruc- 
tion, no provision was made to supply that 
instruction. He thought the matter to 
which he alluded was well worthy the at- 
tention of the noble Lord near him, and 
others concerned in legislating for such 
undertakings, to endeavour to provide some 
means of supplying the spiritual wants of 
the vast masses of population who were 
thus thrown together in various places 
without the security of pastoral care and 
superintendence. For his own part, he 
wished to take that public opportunity © 
expressing his sense of the duty which was 
incumbent on railway directors in this 
respect. There was another point, tv0, 
to which he would advert briefly ; and that 
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was, the necessity of seeing that the police 
regulations of railways should be managed 
so as not to afford facilities for producing a 
preach of the peace. He understood that 
on a recent occasion arrangements had been 
made by a great public company for the 
purpose of conveying a large concourse of 
persons for the avowed purpose of commit- 
ting a breach of the peace. He sincerely 
trusted that all railway companies would 
take into serious consideration the duty 
which every Christian member of the com- 
munity could not but believe incumbent on 
them, of providing for the religious in- 
struction of the inhabitants of those new 
towns and places which their operations 
called into existence, and which were now 
necessarily totally destitute of all means in 
this respect. He had only, in conclusion, 
to express a hope that the noble Lord who 
had charge of the Bill then before the 
House, would take his suggestions into 
serious consideration. 

Mr. Hawes could not avoid bearing 
his testimony to the great liberality 


evinced in respect of the matter alluded 
to by several great railway companies ; 
and he conceived that this spotaneous con- 
sideration for the spiritual wants of those 
neighbourhoods which were in any way 


connected with them was more praisewor- 
thy than if they had been compelled by 
compulsory enactments to do so. That 
these companies felt the responsibility 
which rested with them in this respect 
was evident by the course they were pur- 
suing. The Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, for instance, were, at one of their 
stations, near Swindon, erecting a church 
anda school ; and the London and Bir- 
mingham Company were also doing the 
same at one of their stations near Wolver- 
ton. And this mode of meeting the spi- 
ritual wants of the population around them 
was much more creditable and advisable 
than were it done under the compulsory 
provisions of an Act of Parliament. 

Lord G. Somerset fully concurred in the 
justice of the remarks of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of Oxford, 
that it was most advisable to secure the 
benefits of proper religious instruction for 
the great numbers of people thus brought 
together ; but on the other hand, he fully 
agreed with the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth, that it was better to leave this to 
the good-will and proper feeling of the 
companies themselves, who were connected 
by locality with those communities, than 
to have it done by means of special provi- 
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sions in Acts of Parliament. For his own 
part, he had known several instances 
wherein not only had railroad directors 
evinced a proper anxiety in this respect, 
but even the contractors themselves who 
were engaged in managing their works had 
contributed largely towards providing for 
the spiritual instruction of the large masses 
of workmen they had collected together ; 
and he thought it was but fair that he 
should mention the fact on the present oc- 
casion. 

Order of the Day read. 

Bill read a third time. 

Lord G. Somerset then moved some 
Amendments of which he had given notice, 
which with an additional clause were 
ordered. 

On the question that the Bill do pass, 

Mr. Hawes would take that opportunity 
of asking the noble Lord opposite, whether 
there would be any objection in framing 
the Standing Orders so as to require all 
railway companies intending to conduct 
any works likely to interfere with na- 
vigation, to give a notice of their intention 
so to do to the Admiralty, similar to that 
they were called upon to give to Parlia- 
ment. And after this it might be expe- 
dient to pass an Act empowering the Ad- 
miralty to exercise their authority in pre- 
venting such works as might be deemed 
obstructions to navigation. At all events 
one result would be, of carrying out his 
proposition, that there would be time suffi- 
cient for Parliament to be acquainted with 
the full merits of any case that might arise 
between any public company and the Board 
of Admiralty. He would take that oppor- 
tunity of saying, in reference to the man- 
ner in which that House had been recently 
occupied, that he hoped they would never 
have these morning sittings again, He 
thought such sittings would be perfectly 
impossible for the remainder of the Session, 
if they were to do common justice to the 
great quantity of private business which had 
to be transacted. He presumed these morn- 
ing sittings would not be continued after 

‘aster; but if they were, he conceived it 
would be next to an impossibility to have a 
House, as more than four-fifths of the 
Members would be occupied in Private 
Committees, and consequently it could not 
be expected that the public business would 
be fairly or satisfactorily done. At the 
close of a Session there might be some rea- 
son for morning sittings ; but, for his part, 
he should strongly protest against any re- 
newal of the morning sittings after Easter. 
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Colonel Sibihorp expressed his full con- 
currence in what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Lambeth. The fact of hurry- 
ing through two such important Bills as 
were then before them was almost unheard 
of in the previous legislation of this country; 
and for the many years’ experience he had in 
that House he had never known any similar 
proceeding. If the constituencies of the 
country could only see them at that mo- 
ment, with hardly a dozen Members pre- 
sent — legislating at what he might call 
railroad speed—disposing of two most im- 
portant measures, at morning sittings, they 
would have very little confidence in their 
Representatives. He would take that op- 
portunity of saying, that though he had, at 
the request of a large and respectable por- 
tion of his constituents, presented, as he 
should be always ready to present when 
asked by them, two petitions in favour of 
a railroad, his own sentiments on this sys- 
tem still remained unaltered. He gave 
the noble Lord near him (Lord G. Somer- 
set) every possible credit for his desire to 
perform the public business most fairly and 
efficiently ; but at the same time he should 
enter his strong protest against the manner 
in which these two measures had been 
carried, and he hoped they would never 


Maynooth 


again witness a repetition of such scenes as 
that House presented at the recent morn- 
ing sittings. 

Mr. Labouchere said, a very important 
question was involved in this discussion; and 
that was whether the House should continue 
to have morning sittings or not at this the 


busiest part of the Session. There were 
some occasions, however, which would only 
permit a choice of evils, whatever inconve- 
nience might arise from those early sittings. 
However, he hoped this practice would not 
be continued or adopted as a precedent ; 
the principle he did not approve of. On 
the present occasion, however, he did not 
mean to blame the Government for the 
course they had pursued. These measures 
were of importance and of a pressing na- 
ture; and if not taken at the early sitting 
their discussion would in all probability ob- 
struct a great deal of other business. 

Lord G. Somerset regretted, both for the 
sake of hon. Members and the Speaker, 
that they had been obliged to have recourse 
to the present proceedings ; but particular 
reasons had rendered it necessary that these 

sills should be passed as expeditiously as 
possible, as it was considered that great 
public benefits would be conferred by them. 
It was found impossible to proceed with this 
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Bill at any other time than that selected, ang 
it was of the greatest consequence to have 
them carried out before Easter. But with 
regard to having morning sittings after 
Easter, he conceived such a thing would be 
next to an impossibility, when the great 
mass of private business that was before the 
House was taken into consideration. With 
respect to the suggestion thrown out by 
the hon. Member for Lambeth, on the 
subject of the Standing Orders, and re. 
quiring a notice to be given to the Admi- 
ralty, he thought the question was a 
highly important one, and deserving of 
much attention, and he promised to intro. 
duce after Easter some proposition on this 
subject for the consideration of the House. 

Bill passed. 

House adjourned and resumed at five 
o'clock. 


College. 


MaynootH Cotrece.] Sir R. H. Inglis: 
A few days ago the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government answered a 
question which had been put to him con- 
jointly by the hon. Member for Louth and 
the hon. Member for Roscommon, as to 
the time it was his intention to bring for- 
ward his proposed measures upon the sub- 
ject of the Roman Catholic College of 
Maynooth, and other academical institu. 
tions in Ireland ; but the right hon. Baro. 
net did not state more upon the subject 
than mentioning the time at which he pro- 
posed to call the attention of the House to 
these subjects. I therefore request per- 
mission to ask him in what mode he pro- 
poses to deal with those important ques 
tions? — whether by an increased grant 
upon the Estimates for the current year, 
or by Bill, the effect of such Bill being to 
place Roman Catholic Institutions on a 
permanent basis, and withdrawing them 
altogether from the annual revision of Par- 
liament? If it be by Bill, I wish to ask 
the right hon. Baronet whether it is or is 
not his intention to leave the Protestant 
institutions (for which, although, indeed, 
the grants were small in amount, yet, 
being grants, the effect was, to subject 
them to annual discussions in this House) 
in a similar condition as they are at present, 
or to provide for them as in the case of 
Maynooth, if it be proposed to provide for 
the Roman Catholic Institutions in Ireland. 
I have therefore two questions to put to 
the right hon. Baronet—first, whether he 
intends to proceed by Bill in the case 
of Maynooth and the Roman Catholic In- 
stitutions in Ireland? And secondly, whe: 
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ther he proposes to leave the Protestant 
Institutions of the country to be still sub- 
ject to the annoyance of annual debates 
in this House? 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, I am sorry that my 
hon, Friend has thought it necessary to 
ask me questions with respect to the cha- 
racter of those measures which I shall have 
to propose for the consideration of the 
House, inasmuch as I think that it is of 
great advantage in such cases to confine our 
observations to stating generally what the 
intentions of Government are; however, 
I have no objection on the present occa- 
sion to reply to the interrogatories which 
the hon. Member for Oxford has felt it 
necessary to put to me. I certainly 
propose to proceed by Bill in case of 
Maynooth and the new academical insti- 
tutions in Ireland. And if the House is 
prepared to accede to the proposition for an 
increased grant, I cannot help thinking that 
it would be a very great advantage to 
remove the subject altogether from the 
necessity of having annual discussions upon 
it in this House. Now, in reference to the 
hon. Member’s second question, as to whe- 
ther it is my intention to leave the Pro- 
testant Institutions subject to annual dis- 
cussions in this House, I must say, I think 
it would be of very great advantage if we 
were to have no annual religious discus- 
sions whatsoever in this House. With 
respect then as to whether or not these 
subjects should be annually brought be- 
fore the House, I think that they should 
be all treated upon the same general prin- 
ciple, and ought to be placed upon the 
same permanent footing. I say this with- 
out exactly knowing what the;hon. Member 
refers to. (Sir R. H. Inglis: What about 
the Regium Donum?] That is a Presby- 
terian grant. If the hon. Member for Ox- 
ford wishes this grant to be placed upon a 
permanent footing, I am sure that I shull 
not be disposed to offer any objection. 
Holding as I do the Presbyterian body in 
great respect, I shall certainly not be dis- 
posed to refuse my consent to any propo- 
sition that may be brought forward to place 
them on an equally permanent footing with 
the other religious sects in respect to this 
grant, 

Sir R. H. Inglis: I have no such in- 
tention as that of making such a proposi- 
tion, and I have no such wish upon the 
subject ; on the contrary, if any such pro- 
ceeding be attempted, I shall give it my 
Most strenuous opposition. 


Sir R. Peel; Then, Sir, I think it 
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was hardly fair of the hon. Member to 
endeavour to raise a prejudice in this 
house in respect to Maynooth by implying 
that the Presbyterians were to be placed 
upon a different principle from the Roman 
Catholics; and then when I declare that I 
shall accede to such a proposition, the hon. 
Member starts up and says, “ No, I will 
oppose it.” 


Insorvency Bitt.] Lord Duncan 
wished to ask a question of the right hon. 
Baronet upon a subject of some import- 
ance to the trading interests of this coun- 
try; he alluded to an Act of Lord 
Brougham’s, which was passed last Session, 
to amend the Law of Bankruptcy. In Sec. 
tion 57 of that Act, the power of arrest 
upon actions for debt not exceeding the 
sum of 20/. was entirely abolished from 
and after the passing of the said Act, which 
was the 9th August, 1844, The words 
exempting such persons after the date of 
the Bill were, however, accidentally omit- 
ted from this clause. The consequence is, 
that there were about 1,200 tradesmen in 
Bath who were greatly inconvenienced by 
many persons who, having contracted debts 
with them previous to the passing of this 
Act, now refused to pay the claims that 
are made upon them. He wished to ask 
the right hon. Baronet whether it were 
his intention to remove those evils which 
were complained of, and to relieve those 
tradesmen from the hardship they were 
thus unfairly exposed to? 

Sir J. Graham said, that he was not 
made aware of the nature of the question 
which it appeared the noble Lord was 
about to put to him. The statement, 
however, of the noble Lord rather con- 
firmed the view which had been taken by 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth last night. 
With respect to the question itself, he was 
not aware that any general inconvenience 
had arisen from the measure of last Ses- 
sion. He only knew this fact, that the 
gaols of this country had been heretofore 
crowded by a large number of poor debtors, 
from whom it was, he believed, hopeless 
to expect payment of the debts for which 
they had been incarcerated. These gaols 
were no longer filled by such a class of 
persons. Neither was he aware that the 
effect of the measure was to reduce to any 
extent the amount of credit which had 
been usually given to the working classes. 
Under these circumstances he must say 
that he was not at all prepared to recom- 
mend any material alterations in the Bill. 
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Lord Duncan, seeing the hon. and learned 


Gentleman the Solicitor General present, | 


begged leave to call to his recollection the 
conversation which had ensued on the oc- 
casion of his accompanying a deputation 
lately in an interview which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had granted. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman then stated that 
great inconveniences, he was aware, had 
arisen in consequence of the passing of this 
Act. 

The Solicitor General said, he did not 
think that he should be called upon to an- 
swer this question. He hardly thought it 
fair (a conversation having taken place 
upon an interview with a deputation) to 
state in this House the casual observations 
which might have dropped from him when 
these tradesmen had waited upon him. He 
did not recollect exactly what he had said 
at that interview; but he did state that 
they must have suffered great inconvenience 
indeed if, as they had declared, they were 
not able to recover the debts that were due 
to them, and he asked them whether they 
could suggest any remedy. He certainly 


threw out several suggestions himself, most 
of which were rejected by them. Nothing 
at all tangible was agreed upon. 


Presipent TyxLer’s Messace.] Mr. 
Aldam said, he wished to ask the right 
hon. Baronet the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, a question upon a subject of great in- 
terest to this country. It appeared that 
the President of the United States, in ad- 
dressing the Representatives in Congress 
respecting the conduct of the British Go- 
vernment, said,— 


‘The slaves, when captured, instead of 
being returned back to their homes, are trans- 
ferred to her Colonial possessions in the West 
Indies, and made the means of swelling the 
amount of their products by a system of 
apprenticeship for a term of years; and the 
officers and crew who capture the vessel re- 
ceive, on the whole number of slaves, so many 
pounds sterling per capita by way of bounty. 
It must be obvious that, while these large in- 
terests are enlisted in favour of its continu- 
ance, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
suppress the nefarious traflic, and that its re- 
sults would be in effect but a continuance of 
the Slave Trade of another and more cruel 
form ; for it can be a matter of little difference 
with the African whether he is torn from his 
country and transported to the West Indies, 
as a slave, in the regular course of the trade, 
or captured by a cruiser, transported to the 
same place, and made to perform the same 
labour under the name of an apprentice, which 
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is at present the practical operation of, the 
policy adopted,” 

He wished to know whether President 
Tyler had been correctly informed when 
he made those statements, and whether the 
condition of these captured negroes was no 
better than that of slaves ? 

Sir R. Peel was glad that the hon. Gen. 
tleman had given him notice of his inten. 
tion to ask this important question. He 
thought that it was to be regretted that 
the President of the United States of 
America should send a formal message to 
Congress on the subject of negroes, who 
were removed from a state of slavery to 
freedom, and who had been captured, at 
great expense to this country, without first 
ascertaining what was their real condition 
in the British Colonies. He must also say, 
that if the President of the United States 
should think fit to appoint a Commission 
for the purpose of going to the British 
West Indian Colonies, and investigating 
into the condition of the liberated negroes, 
and of examining whether they were in 
the state described in his message, so far 
from there being any objection, every fa. 
cility would be afforded on the part of the 
British Government in assisting the Com- 
mission to carry on its inquiries, so that 
the Commissioners might present to their 
own country a true picture of the condition 
of the captured and liberated negroes in 
the English West Indian Colonies. The 
first passage from the message of the Pre. 
sident read by the hon. Gentleman was,— 


Message. 


“The slaves, when captured, instead of 
being returned to their homes, are transported 
to the English Colonial possessions in the 
West Indies, and made the means of swelling 
the amount of their products by a system of 
apprenticeship for a term of years, and that 
the state of the apprentice was nearly the 
same as that of the slave, for he was equally 
denied the exercise of his free will.” 


Now, it was well known that the state of 
apprenticeship had been altogether abo- 
lished in the West Indies, and no negro 
who had been captured, and liberated, and 
sent there, was now, or ever had been, 
made to serve for a time as an apprentice. 
He was perfectly free when he landed, 
and was entitled to all the rights of free- 
dom. But he must be permitted to state 
what was the course pursued by the Bri- 
tish Goverment with regard to the negroes 
captured by our cruisers. If the slave 
ship was captured on the coast of Africa, 
the negroes were generally taken to Sierra 
Leone, and they were at perfect liberty to 
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determine whether they would remain 
there or go to the English Colonies in the 
West Indies. They were also at liberty 
to determine whether they would return 
to the districts of which they were natives ; 
in short, there was not the slightest re- 
straint on their movements. ‘There was a 
Treaty with Spain, in which were stipu- 
lations concerning captured Spanish slave 
ships. By this Treaty it was agreed that 
the slaves so captured were to be sent to 
Africa and delivered up free to the coun- 
tries to which they belonged. This coun- 
try had a vessel at the Havannah, on board 
of which the negroes were in the first in- 
stance placed who were captured in the 
neighbourhood of Cuba. Every individual 
slave was not sent to Africa, as that would 
be impossible. Some were sent to the 
West Indian Colonies, but there was no 
compulsion whatever as to their going thi- 
ther, nor were they compelled to perform 
any particular description of labour. No 
doubt they might enter into contracts as 
to their own labour, but this was entirely 
voluntary on their parts. So much for 
the continuance of slavery in a much worse 
form. He, however, could understand 
what occasioned the mistake of President 
Tyler. By the act abolishing slavery in 
the British Colonies it was enacted that 
they should remain in the condition of 
apprentices for a certain period before they 
were declared free ; and by the Treaty with 
Spain, in 1835, it was declared that the 
captured negroes sent to the British Colo- 
nies should be put on the same footing as 
the negro population in them. But in 
1836, the apprenticeship system was put 
an end to in our Colonies, and, conse- 
quently, these liberated negroes could not 
be placed in that situation. In addition 
to this, there was a Treaty entered into 
with Brazils in 1827 on the subject of 
captured negroes. By this Treaty it was 
provided that captured slaves should be 
given up to the country to which the slave 
ship belonged, from whence they were to 
be conveyed to the country to which the 
slaves belonged. There was a difference 
between the Treaties on this subject which 
this country had made with Brazils and 
Portugal. By the former it was declared 
that the captured slaves should become 
freemen. The Brazilians, however, not- 
Withstanding the stipulations of the Treaty, 
did not allow their liberated negroes to 
temain in a state of freedom, but kept 
them in slavery. In consequence of re- 
peated proofs of this it was signified to 
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the Brazilian Government that for the 
future the slaves captured should not be 
given up, if security was not given that 
they should be in a state of freedom, as 
the English Government declared that 
they should not be given up to a state 
of slavery. Since that time a vessel had 
been kept at Rio for the reception of cap- 
tured slaves taken off the coast of Brazil ; 
and more recently they had been removed 
and kept in some of our West Indian pos- 
sessions in a state of freedom. He confes- 
sed that he was surprised that there should 
be a message of this kind sent by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Congress of 
that country, which was so entirely ground- 
less, and the want of foundation of which 
could be so readily found out by the slight- 
est inquiry. As to the other part of the 
message—namely, that subjects of the 
United States and Great Britain were 
engaged in carrying on this detestable 
tratlic, it was a very serious matter for 
consideration. He did not deny the fact, 
and he would only observe, that if the law 
could reach the owners of British capital 
embarked in the Slave Trade, every exer- 
tion should be made to enforce it to the 
utmost. 


Menpicat Cuaritigs (IREtAND).] Sir 
C. D. O. J. Norreys would feel obliged to 
the right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department to inform him whether the 
Government intended during the present 
Session to bring in any measure respecting 
medical charities in Ireland; and also, 
whether it were intended to institute any 
general inquiry into the operation of the 
Poor Law in Ireland ? 

Sir James Graham replied, that it was 


‘ not the intention of the Government to 


bring forward any measure this year on 
the subject of medical charities, nor to in- 
stitute any general inquiry respecting the 
Irish Poor Law. 


Rainway DeparTMENT or THE Boarp 
or Trape.] Mr. Beckett Denison said, 
that as many rumours were in circulation 
respecting the proceedings of the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade, and 
that arrangements had been made between 
contending railroad companies, under the 
cognizance, and at the suggestion, of that 
Department, he wished to put two or 
three questions on the subject to his right 
hon. Friend the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade. The first question was, 
whether the Railway Department of the 

2P 
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Board of Trade, or some of its officers, 
have not, with a view to a favourable Re- 
port, negotiated between various compa- 
nies projecting railroads between London 
and York, for the purpose of inducing 
them to make mutual concessions to, and 
arrangements with each other, but without 
any invitation or even intimation being 
made to the London and York Railway 
Company to take any part in such negoti- 
ations? Secondly, whether the Cambridge 
and Lincoln, and Direct Northern Compa- 
nies, were not invited, and did not attend 
at the Board of Trade in the week previ- 
ously to the publication of the Gazette 
of Tuesday the 11th of March, with re- 
ference to a coalition, as a condition to 
their being favourably reported upon? 
Thirdly, whether the Board of Trade has 
not negotiated, or is now negotiating, with 
the Newark and Sheffield Company, with 
a view to receiving its pledge that in next 
year it will apply to Parliament for leave 
to make a railroad from Newark to Slea- 
ford, to join the Cambridge and Lincoln 
line? And, lastly, whether such a course 
of proceeding on the part of the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade is not, 
in the opinion of the Vice President, ex- 
ceeding the power recommended to be de- 
legated to that Department by the Select 
Committee on Railroads as set forth in 
their Report of 1844? 

Sir G. Clerk said, he had no hesitation 
in giving an answer to the questions of 
his hon. Friend respecting the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade. In 
answer to the first question, he could state 
most distinctly that no suggestion as to any 
negotiations between contending lines, or 
inducements for the Direct Northern and 
the Cambridge and Lincoln to unite, 
had been made; and no facilities were 
given to these railroad companies which 
were not given to his hon. Friend and the 
other promoters of the London and York 
Company ; and with respect to the second 


question, as to whether the Cambridge and | 


Lincoln and Direct Northern Companies 
were not invited to attend the Board of 
Trade, some days before the 11th of March, 
and that a coalition was suggested as a con- 
dition of being favourably reported on, 
he (Sir G. Clerk) could state that no such 
invitation had been given at any time. 
The facts of the case were simply these :— 
On the Saturday before the day on which 
these railroads were reported on in the Ga- 
zette, some person called at the Board of 
Trade, and said that a negotiation for a 
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union was being carried on, and was 
nearly completed, between the direct 
Northern and the Lincoln and Cambridge 
lines; and on the Menday an official com. 
munication was made to the Board to that 
effect. Until this communication was given, 
the Board of Trade had no knowledge of 
the existence of such intention to unite on 
the part of the two companies. With re. 
gard to the third question, as to whether 
any communications from the Board of 
Trade had not been made with a view to 
negotiations for a union between the New- 
ark and Sheffield Company and the Cam- 
bridge and Lincoln Company, he could 
state that no such communications had, or 
were going on, sanctioned by the Board of 
Trade. Under these circumstances it was 
almost unnecessary for him to answer the 
last question. Nothing had been done by 
his noble Friend who devoted so much of 
his time and so much ability to this matter, 
which was not perfectly in conformity with 
the intentions of Parliament when it re- 
ferred to the Board of Trade to carry into 
effect the intentions of the House as ex- 
pressed in the Resolutions agreed to last 
July. 

Viscount Howick only wished to ask 
further, as they had not got an answer to 
an important part of the questions, as to 
whether the negotiations for a union had 
not been suggested by the Board of Trade. 

Sir G. Clerk replied, that he had intended 
to have communicated to the House that 
his noble Friend at the head of the Board 
of Trade had assured him that no sugges 
tions for a union had been made on the 
part of that Department to the two com- 
panies. The first time that he had heard 
of the circumstance was only on the Sa- 
turday previous to the publication of the 
Tuesday’s Gazette, containing the report of 
the rival lines. 

Viscount Howick said, that was no an- 
swer to his question. He had asked whe- 
ther the suggestion of the propriety of 
such union had, not, in the first place, been 
made by the Board of Trade? 

Sir G. Clerk replied, that to the best of 
his belief no such suggestion had ever been 
made. ; 

Mr. Ricardo asked whether an intima- 
tion had not been made to one or both of 
these companies that such a coalition would 
make a difference in the Report of the 
Board of Trade ? 

Sir G. Clerk could state that no such 
intimation had ever been made. The 
Report, in detail, on these rival lines 
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would be laid on the Table to-morrow, 
when it would be seen that the Board of 
Trade came to its decision on grounds 
which had not been adverted to. 


Captain WaRNER.] Mr. Somes wished 
to ask the noble Lord the Member for 
South Staffordshire, whether he intended 
to bring forward any Motion during the 
present Session, respecting the invisible 
shell and long range of Captain Warner? 

Lord Ingestre replied, that he had 
within the last few days received a letter 
from Captain Warner, which, with the 
permission of the House, he would 


read :— 
** London, March 10, 1845. 


“My Lord—In consequence of the discus- 
sion which took place in Parliament last Ses- 
sion, [ wish to put you in possession of my 
present views relative to my discoveries. I 
have no desire that any direct application 
should be made for any further commission, 
similar to the two last appointed, to investi- 
gate them, for my past experience leads me 
to expect nothing but disappointment from 
such acourse. But if any allusion be made 
in Parliament to my unaccepted challenge to 
destroy a line of battle ship by means of my 
long range, which appeared in The Times, 
Morning Post, and other journals, of the 21st 
of August last, I should be obliged by your 
Lordship’s mentioning my willingness to abide 
by the terms of that challenge. Moreover I 
am ready to do this; namely, to demonstrate 
by actual experiments, at my own expense, 
and without any stipulation whatever as to 
remuneration, the effect of my powers, both of 
the invisible shell and Jong range, to the 
Master General of the Ordnance and your 
Lordship ; but to none other persons, with the 
exception, if desired, of the Prime Minister 
and his Grace the Commander-in-Chief, I 
only desire that a report of the nature and 
efficacy of my powers may then be made di- 
rectly to the Crown ; though I am convinced 
that any Minister of this country, when once 
thoroughly acquainted with my powers, and 
their’ peculiar fitness for either attacking or 
defending an island like Great Britain, would 
feel it Lis duty to communicate to the Sove- 
reign the vital importance of retaining them 
for the national service. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, some short time ago, pointed out be- 
fore a Committee the superior advantages 
possessed by the French over ourselves from 
the nature of their coast, for attacking Channel- 
bound ships; my practical familiarity with 
both sides of the Channel enables me to say 
how entirely correct are his Grace’s views, 
and if he would condescend to grant me an 
Interview, I could demonstrate to him how 
perfectly I could counteract those advantages 
ofthe French, which would prove, in the event 
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of war, so destructive to the mercantile in. 
terests of England. My misfortune has ever 
been to suffer from the want of exact informa« 
tion in high quarters, both as to the nature 
and the extensive applicability of my dis. 
coveries, and my own conduct. My inven. 
tions have been represented to be of very li- 
mited utility, and myself described as a greedy, 
mercenary adventurer, having my eye fixed 
alone upon the Treasury, and unwilling to 
afford any explanation without first receiving 
payment, or at least a Government guarantee. 
But the Prime Minister, as well as your Lord- 
ship, is aware that though I have refused to 
make an unconditional surrender of my secrets 
to the successive Commissioners hitherto ap- 
pointed, I have offered to make ample dis- 
closures to Sir Robert Peel and Sir George 
Murray, leaving the question of reward en- 
tirely to their arbitration. 

“IT much regret that two letters which I ad- 
dressed to the Prime ‘Minister on the 25th of 
May, 1842, and the 5th of August in the same 
year respectively, were omitted from the pub- 
lished correspondence between Her Majesty’s 
Government and myself, as they would have 
relieved my character from much of the oblo- 
quy which has been cast upon it. Upon re- 
ference to those letters, of which your Lord- 
ship holds copies, it will be seen that I was to 
receive no reward if I failed in the fulfilment 
of my undertakings ; and in the event of suc- 
cess, the Prime Minister himself was to esti- 
mate their value. But since this distinct offer 
was made, I have been charged, both in Par- 
liament and by a portion of the public press, 
with having demanded enormous sums before 
I would enter upon any explanations whate 
ever. 

“ Without wishing to complain, I must refer 
to the omission also of my letter of the 1st of 
May, 1844, to the late Commissioners, in which 
I offered to place the ship so liberally given 
me by Mr. Somes, in the hands of the Go- 
vernment, previous to her destruction off 
Brighton, purposely to obviate the suspicion 
of any deception or collusion on my part. The 
sums that have been named may appear exe 
orbitant, but they can only seem so to those 
who, having a limited and imperfect know- 
ledge of the subject, do not take into con- 
sideration the enormous saving to the public 
that might be effected by the adoption of my 
discoveries. [| have made sacrifices, have ex- 
pended large sums of money, and devoted 
the greater part of my life to the prosecution 
of those discoveries, with the most anxious 
wish to apply them solely to the service of my 
country. ‘To your Lordship I now confide the 
trust of making my Jast and solemn appeal to 
the country, and to its Representatives in 
Parliament. 

** T have the honour to remain, 


* Your Lordship’s faithful and obliged Servant, 
“S. A. Warner. 
“ Lord Viscount Ingestre, M.P., &c.’? 
2P2 
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The House would see from this the situ- 
ation in which he was placed. He wished 
to ask his right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Government, whether he had any 
objection to the production of the letters 
of the dates of May and August, 1842, 
which were left out, no doubt by mistake, 
of the Papers on the subject laid before 
Parliament last year. These letters were 
considered by Captain Warner as of great 
consequence for the vindication of bis 
character from certain insinuations which 
had been thrown out against him. He, 
therefore, hoped that his right hon. Friend 
would not have any objection to lay them 
on the Table. 

Sir R. Peel said, that he did not know 
that he had either received any letter from 
or sent any to Captain Warner, which he 
should have the slightest objection to be 
produced. He had sent all the letters 
which he had received on this subject to 
the Board of Ordnance, and he believed 
that some had been mislaid there. It was 
probable that this was the case with re- 
spect to them. 

Lord Ingestre had some conversation 
with the Clerk of the Ordnance on the 
subject a few days ago respecting them, 
more particularly the letter of the date of 
May 25, 1842, and he had been informed 
that they had been found. 

Sir R. Peel could not have the slightest 
objection to their production. 

Sir Charles Napier wished to know 
whether any particular distance was spe- 
cified as to the extent of the long range. 

Lord Ingestre replied that it would be 
seen from the challenge that it was stated 
at five miles. 

Sir C. Napier would ask the right hon. 
Baronet whether there could be any ob- 
jection to let Captain Warner make a trial 
at his own expense, and blow up the hulk 
of a line-of-battle ship. They bad already 
placed an old hulk for the Excellent to 
fire at and knock to pieces, and there 
could be no great harm in allowing a trial 
of this scheme against the hull of another 
old hulk of a line-of-battle ship. 

Sir R. Peel replied, that since the last 
discussion on this matter, not a week 
had elapsed in which he had not received 
letters from parties offering to discover the 
means of destroying a vessel of war in a 
better manner and more effectually than 
by Captain Warner, on condition, in 
some instances, of rceiving a reward of 


100,000/., and in others of 200,000/., and 


Captain Warner. 
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in others even larger sums. He feared jf 
any encouragement was given, that 'mul. 
titudes of people would be devoting their 
attention to the discovery of the means of 
more effectually destroying their fellow. 
creatures. All that he could’ say was, 
that if the author of any one of those pro. 
jects could show a proof of his possessing 
the means of destruction to a great extent 
at a distance of five miles, he would re. 
commend him to make a private commu- 
nication on the subject to the Board of 
Ordnance, and he did not despair of leave 
being given to make a trial. 


Penance Sucar.] Mr. Horsman asked 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Jocelyn) 
whether any measures had been adopted 
for placing sugar, the produce of our 
possessions in Penang on the same foot. 
ing with regard to import duties, as sugar 
the produce of other parts of our East 
India possessions? The sugar growers of 
Penang were, at present, subject to much 
hardship. Some time ago an Act had 
passed authorising the consignment of 
East Indian sugar at the low rate of duty. 
The Penang planters, imagining that their 
produce would be treated on the same 
terms with the produce of cur other East 
India dominions, had invested much ca- 
pital in making arrangements for ils 
growth, but the privilege had been hither- 
to confined to the produce of the East 
India Company’s territories. Represen- 
tations of the grievance had been made 
to the Board of Control, and that depart- 
ment promised to send out a communica- 
tion on the subject to the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council. This was a year ago; 
but the merchants and growers of Penang 
had as yet received no information as to 
what they were to expect. A Deputation 
from the planters and merchants of Pe- 
nang had since waited on the Board of 
Control. It had been graciously received, 
and was dismissed with assurances that 
the case would be taken into favourable 
consideration. He (Mr. Horsman) wished 
to ask the noble Lord whether any I0- 
structions had since been sent to the Go- 
vernor of India on the subject? If a fair 
opportunity were given to our Penang 
settlements we might import thence aa 
amount of 20,000 tons of sugar yearly. 

Viscount Jocelyn said, that, on coming 
into office, he found the draft of a de- 
spatch to the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil, strongly recommending to considera- 
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tion the case submitted by the Penang 
lanters. The claims set up were, as 
stated bv the hon, Member, leave to in- 
troduce into Great Britain sugar the pro- 
duce of these settlements on the same 
terms with that produced by our other 
possessions in the East. Within the last 
day or two a communication had been re- 
ceived from India, in, answer to ihe de- 
spatch in question, which stated that the 
Governor in Council had taken into 
consideration the recommendation of the 
Home Government—that he had referred 
the matter to the Governor of Penang for 
information as to the settlement’s produc- 
tive capabilities, and what means it had 
of defraying the expenses that would be 
involved in the machinery for carrying 
out the arrangement, provided it were 
agreed to. This was all he knew at pre- 
sent on the subject; but in a few months 
the reply of the Governor of Penang 
would probably be received, and he would 
then be happy to give what information 
he could. 


Customs’ Acts.] House in Committee 
on the Customs’ Acts. 

Sir G. Clerk moved the following Reso- 
lution :-— 

Resolved—That the Duties of Customs 
chargeable upon the Goods, Wares, and Mer- 
chandize hereafter mentioned, imported into 
the United Kingdom, shall cease and deter- 
mine :— 

Grease 

Greaves for dogs, and Tallow Greaves 

Hides, not tanned, tawed, curried, or in any 
way dressed, dry and wet 

or pieces of Hides, raw or un- 
dressed, and unenumerated 

— Tails, Buffalo, Bull, Cow, or Ox 

—— tanned, not otherwise dressed 

Lard 

Gil, Animal Oil 

— Lard Oil 

Hempseed 

Rosin 

Seed, Poppy 

Silk, thrown, not dyed 

Stone in Blocks, shaped or rough scalped. 


From and after the Ist day of June 
1845 :— 


Seeds, Beans, Kidney or French 
—— Cole 

—— Coriander 

—— Rape 

—-- Tares. 


Mr. Bramston rose, pursuant to notice, 
{0 move that the word ‘ grease” be 
omitted. The question whether an article 
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was declared butter or grease, on entering 
from abroad, depended altogether cn the 
Custom-house officer’s fancy, and the 
articie was entered in whatever name he 
determined. They all knew that. when 
articles were admitted duty free, they 
passed the Customs with the least possible 
examination; and, therefore, he thought 
they were bound to look carefully to this 
proposition to take off the duty on grease, 
because under it there might be intro- 
duced a considerable quantity of butter, 
which would either come in duty free, or 
ata very small duty. He believed there 
was at present a duty of 21s. on the im- 
portation of butter; but if grease were 
admitted, butter, under the name of 
grease, might be admitted duty free, thus 
causing a considerable diminution in the 
protection hitherto enjoyed by the British 
farmer. He would, therefore, move that 
the article grease be omitted from the 
Tariff, and if he found a seconder he 
would go to a division. 

Sir J. Tyrell seconded the Motion. 

Sir G. Clerk regretted that his hoa. 
Friend had thought it necessary to object 
to the removal of the duty on this article, 
and the grounds on which he had done 
so. He was certain that the hon. Gen- 
tleman could not be aware of the facts of 
the case, or he would have known that the 
admission of this article was a great boon 
to agriculture. In the language of the 
Custom-house grease meant butter that 
had been damaged, which was unfit for 
human food, [Lord Howick: Hear.] He 
did not know what was meant by the cheer 
of the noble Lord. Connected with North- 
umberland, the noble Lord must be aware 
of the value of the article. To prevent this 
article from being used by fraudulent 
dealers and sold for butter, there was a 
quantity of tar mixed with it. If hon. 
Members opposite thought it would be 
for the benefit of the people of this coun- 
try that butter which was unfit for human 
food should be sold as butter by fraudu- 
leat dealers, he must say that he could 
not enter into their feelings. The article 
was chiefly used for the smearing of 
sheep, and it was imported into the 
northern ports of the kingdom, where it 
was largely used by the sheep farmers on 
the Cheviots and the Grampians to pre- 
serve their sheep from being injured by 
the cold and wet to which they were ex- 
posed on the hills, The hon, Member 
stated his fears that the article would 
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come into competition with butter; bat! 
he could assure him, from the precautions 
taken at the Custom-house, to prevent an | 
article which was otherwise unfit for hu- | 
man food from being sold by fraudulent | 
dealers to the poor as butter—there was 
no danger that butter could come in un- 
der this arrangement. He thought that 
butter, which was a perishable article, 
ought to be allowed to find a vent in this 
way when it was damaged, and that no 
disadvantages would accrue to the English 
farmer. 

On the Question that the word “ grease” 
stand part of the Resolution, 

Mr. Ward said, nothing could be more 
delightful — nothing more successful— 
than the arguments of the right hon. Vice 
President of the Board of Trade. They 
on his side of the House had cheered the 
superfluity of his proofs that there was no 
possibility of butter coming in. If it was 
fit for food—if there was any chance of it 
increasing the comforts of the poor man— 
the right hon. Gentleman showed that he 
would take good care to exclude it. That 
was the point they cheered; and the hon. 
Gentleman had gone on reasoning and 
arguing, quite unconscious of the cause 
of their somewhat noisy approbation. He 
besought the hon. Gentleman—not as a 
free trader, in which capacity he knew he 
should not be listened to, but as connected 
with land, which he happened to be—to 
spare him in future the humiliation of 
such advocacy and such arguments. To 
argue for the monopoly of food as if Eng- 
Jand were the fee simple of the land- 
holders, and to refuse to admit a grain of 
wheat or barley without their permission, 
why there was something grand, something 
noble in this; but to come forward with 
their paltry, nasty, dirty monopolies to insist 
upon butter being mixed with tar lest it 
should diminish the amount of their pro- 
tection—this, instead of being according 
to the intelligence of the time, or the high 
spirit of the class who sought protection— 
instead of being like the old feudal Barons 
issuing from their castles and Jevying tolls 
and taxes from all foreigners—this was 
being nothing better than an area-sneak, 
the lowest creature of modern civilisation. 
That was the policy advocated by the 
agriculturists. He wished them joy of it. 
Any thing so fatal to the principle of pro- 
tection as these dirty, petty pretensions, 
so wretched and miserable in their details, 
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gent class, as he believed the farmer 
were, he had never heard of; and he would 
not desire anything better, asa free trader, 
than that the hon, Gentleman ‘should 
often favour them with such arguments 
in support of the great agricultural jn- 
terest, 

Mr. Borthwick was not surprised that 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
should congratulate the House, and espe- 
cially his own side of it, upon the recent 
discussions ; for, if anything was calculated 
to hasten the total abolition of the prin« 
ciple of protection, it was the last discus- 
sion of the question in this House. And 
this night, he supposed, there was to be 
another great stand-up fight—grease, 
tares, hides, lard, animal oil, hempseed, 
rosin, poppyseed, and seeds of all sorts 
or descriptions were to be prohibited to 
the English grower, It would be better 
to state fairly, and at once, that they 
would not permit him to purchase his 
seeds in the cheapest market; and that 
that was the kind of protection which they 
would afford to the agriculturist. The 
hon. Gentleman who moved to omit grease, 
told the House that he had not consulted 
any other Member as to his Motion. But 
the hon. Member forgot that the House 
was consulted about it yesternight, when 
they were told by the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire, who was the great cham- 
pion of agriculture, that if they did not 
afford this opportunity for another great 
stand-up fight, he would then divide the 
House. The hon. Vice President of the 
Board of Trade said, that this was posi- 
tively a boon to agriculture; and the noble 
Lord the Member for Sunderland would 
bear him witness that this was a great 
boon to the agriculturists, for without this 
article it would be impossible for the sheep 
farmer to preserve his flocks in winter, 
except at a greatly increased cost. And 
the hon. Gentleman who wishes it to be 
omitted, brings forward this extraordinary 
argument—he would not have grease 
admitted, because he was afraid of butter. 
He had no objection to grease in itself; 
he was too good an agriculturist not to 
know the value of this article, which was 
so much used in agriculture, and he be- 
lieved for no other purpose whatever ; but 
he was afraid of butter being imported 
under the disguise of grease. That might 
be a good argument for improving the 
machinery of the Custom-house; but It 
was none against the importation of the 
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article, unless that he thought it likely] as any sucking dove, though they had 
that the people of England would prefer | roared so lustily in the country. They 
tar mixed with butter to the good pure| were told that they wished to benefit agri- 
Somersetshire butter. Let them see} culture. Well, what was the way to do 
then how this question stood, and what|it? If they wished to benefit the agricul- 
were the merits of this great stand-up | ture of England, they would not find a 
fight? They were told the other night, !certain number of Gentlemen divid- 
in language which they would not easily | ing on these Motions against other Gen- 
forget, what was the meaning of a Con- | tlemen who had all along supported the 
servative Administration. He was sorry | agricultural interest at large. He believed 
the hon. Gentleman who gave them that | that the farmers were not to be so easily 
definition was not in his place to tellthem | imposed upon. He believed that the 
what was the meaning of a Conservative | farmers of England would easily see 
Opposition. The hon. Gentleman had | through the whole of this shallow—this 
told them that the first was an organized | most shallow—Parliamentary manceuvre. 
hypocrisy. Now, there had been some If these Gentlemen were in earnest—he 
complaint of a word used, he believed ac- | did not mean to use the word offensively, 
cidentally, at the beginning of the Session, | or to impute improper motives to indivi- 
by the hon. Member for Bath. He said | duais—but if they were sincere in their 
that he could not see why the proud lords | opinions, this is what they should have 
of acres should come to this House and | done—they would have followed the hon. 
whine for protection. That word had been | Member for Northamptonshire, who had 
repeated, he believed, as a quotation by | on the Paper a Notice of Amendment to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary | the Motion of the hon. Member for Stock- 
at War; and then they found that consi- | port. That Notice was to move for a 
derable exception was taken to it, as if it | Committee to inquire into the existence of 
were the deliberate opinion of that right | distress among the farmers, its causes, and 
hon. Gentleman with reference to the | its extent. Why did not the hon. Member 
agriculturists. Now, let them compare | for Somersetshire and the other hon. Mem- 
the two cases. Let them read the re-| bers round him, support that Amendment? 
ports which they had seen in the news- | He would tell the House the reason why 
papers of agricultural meetings in Buck- {they did not. Because they knew that if 
inghamshire and the other counties. | they had done so, their numbers, united to 
They put him in mind of the cele- | the numbers of the hon, Gentlemen oppo- 
brated scene in the Midsummer Night's | site, would have placed the Government 
Dream, where Bully Bottom and his | whom they assisted to carry these mea- 
associates were rehearsing the play | sures, in a minority. That was the reason. 
which they were to represent before the | He trusted it would go forth tu the coun- 
Duke. Bully Bottom was anxious to play | try that that was the reason. He trusted 
the lion, and he said, “ Nay, I will roar | that some of the “ sweet little cherubs that 
you so, that it shall do any man’s heart | sat up aloft,” and took care of these mat- 
good to hear me. I will roar you so that | ters, would prove ‘birds of the air, and 
the Duke shall cry, Let him roar again— | carry the matter.” In his place in Par- 
let him roar again.” The Duke did say, | liament he felt bound to his constituents 
let them roar again, and accordingly roar | to say, that the reason why a division was 
again they did. But when they came to | not taken on the Motion of his hon. Friend 
this House they found the hon. Member | —of whose desire to promote the best 
for Somersetshire, asking, on behalf of | interests of agriculture there could be no 
the agricultural interest, that 275,000/. | doubt—was a fear that they would thereby 
a year should be transferred to the Conso- | put the Ministry into a minority; and if 
lidated Fund—a fund to which the farmer | they had done so, they did not know how 
contributed, as well as other interests, to extricate themselves from the difficulty, 
from the county rates. 275,000/. asked or how they would answer to the country 
for by an interest which paid 3,000,000/. | for the serious evils they would thus have 
of the Income Tax. They were, then, | caused. The noble Lord was not prepared 
again, precisely in the same position as for such an emergency; hon. Gentlemen 
Bully Bottom, who, when told that if he ‘opposite were not prepared for it; for the 
Toared so Joud he would frighten the Government was at present in the midst 
ladies, replied that he would roar as meek of a great financial experiment. When 
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the right hon, Gentlemen asked these 
Gentlemen what proposition they had to 
make on behalf of agriculture, and stated 
that he was willing to hear them, and pa- 
tiently to consider their proposition, it was 
found that they had no proposition what- 
ever to make. Did any of these Gentle- 
men propose to repeal the Corn Law, and 
go back to the law of 1828? Not one of 
them made any such proposition. Did 
any of them wish to increase the amount 
of protection in any other shape? Not 
one of them. [‘‘Question, question.”] The 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire wished bim 
to speak to the question. He would tell 
the hon. Gentleman what the question 
was, that he might know exactly the 
grounds on which he called question. The 
question was, that grease be omitted, and 
the hon. Member was about to support that 
Motion. [Mr. Bankes: I am not.] Well, 
the hon. Member said so the other night. 
[Mr. Bankes: I did not.] The hon. Mem- 
ber says that he did not say so. He begged 
his pardon.. He thought that he said last 
night he would give it his support. The 
question was, then, that the duty on 
grease be retained for the advantage of 
the English farmer, and for fear that butter 
should be admitted instead of grease. On 


that question he was endeavouring to show 
to the country that all the propositions 
made on this question from this side of the 
House were altogether nugatory, useless, 
and ineffectual for the purpose for which 


they were intended. He would ask his 
hon. Friend below him (Mr. Bankes), who 
he believed was sincerely desirous to pro- 
mote the interests of agriculture, whether 
he (Mr. Borthwick), and those who, like 
him, had been placed in a false position 
by the absurd Motion of the other night, 
had not a right to explain their position. 
He was put by that Motion in the position 
of affirming that the agricultural interest 
had not a right to a due consideration of 
their condition in the disposing of the 
surplus. [Cries of  Question.”] That was 
the grease question, and he said he had 
a.right upon this question to show the 
consistency of those who said they were 
farmers’ friends in. that House, and who 
came forward in the character of farmers’ 
friends tu prevent the farmers from obtain- 
ing an article which was necessary to 
carry on their trade with advantage and 
benefit to themselves and the country. 
He did not think it was necessary to 
enter farther into this question—and he 
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would not have entered into it so fag jf 
he had not beeo asked to define the ques. 
tion. He would only say, in reference 
to grease and the other articles objected 
to, that he did not believe a single tarmer 
in England, if the whole number were 
polled, would agree to this Motion. Sooner 
or later, depend upon it, the farmers of 
England would be enlightened, They 
were vigilantly watching the proceedings 
of that House; and though they might 
be deceived for a time, they would at last 
find out the truth of the matter; and, 
acting upon their convictions, they would 
do their duty to the country as he thought 
they (the agricultural Members) had not 
done towards them, 

Sir. J. Tyrell said, as he was one of 
those who were instrumental in reserving 
this question and other articles for a se- 
parate discussion, he would not now 
shrink from the part he had taken. He 
regretted that the hon. Member for So- 
mersetsbire was not now in his place; 
but he was sure the House would sym- 
pathise with the reason when they were 
informed that it was owing to a domestic 
affliction—and, therefore he trusted no 
Gentleman would indulge in ill-timed re- 
marks on his absence. With regard to 
the question now before the House, he for 
one would admit, frankly and fairly, that 
all the ostensible—all the clap-trap argu- 
ments used by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who called themselves, but in his opinion 
very improperly, free traders—he would 
admit once for all—that these arguments 
were in their favour. But still he would 
contend that the mass of the articles re- 
served for separate discussion, did, upon 
the whole, constitute a grievance—did 
upon the whole diminish the amount of pro- 
tection which they were entitled to enjoy 
on account of the burdens which they were 
called to sustain. He regretted as much as 
any man that the time of the House should 
be occupied with trifling discussions ; and 
if the sense of the House could be taken 
upon one or two of them, such as lard 
or tares, he should be satisfied, though he 
might regret that in that case the House 
would be deprived of the facetiousness of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and that they 
would be prevented from making their 
happy hits. But he thought that would 
be better than to allow hon. Gentlemen 
to come forward now and make speeches 
which they intended to make the other 
night. The hon, Member (Mr. Borth- 
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wick) had become ‘inflated like a little 
patloon, and he had made an explosion 
jaotheir rear—but the visible effects, he 
thought, would easily be got over. But 
he wished to adhere stoutly to the ques- 
tion. 
that great quantities of lard: were expected 
to be imported from America. Now, he 
frankly admitted that that was what they 
expected. At the opening of the Ses- 
sion the hon. Mover of the Address 
stated that pig-iron had risen consider- 
ably in price, and the right hon Baronet 
congratulated the country that pig-meat 
had been lowered 13d. per lb. If pig-iron 
had risen, was pig-meat or lard to be 
lowered? He did not think that that 
was a fair conclasion to come to. He 
lamented that there was Jess consumption 
in the House than there was a few years 
ago of Conservative arguments generally 
—and he could assure the House that he 
did not mean to inflict these arguments 
upon them now; there would be many 
other occasions of doing so. At present 


he would be content if an understand- 
ing could be come to, which he admitted 
was difficult, that the sense of the House 
should be taken upon one of these articles, 
which would save the speeches of many 


hon. Gentlemen. 

Mr. Bright said, the hon. Baronet who 
had just sat down had spoken in a tone 
of lamentation; and he deplored with 
him the great depression into which the 
interest he represented had sunk, when 
even the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Borthwick) had the courage to attack it 
with so little mercy as he had shown to- 
night. The hon. Gentleman had, how- 
ever, thrown his shield over Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that with so much ear- 
nestness, that he trusted they would appre- 
ciate his services. He had heard of per- 
sons being visited with the tender mercies 
of the Attorney and Solicitor General, on 
the charge of bringing the Government 
into contempt ; but in his opinion nothing 
out of doors could tend so much to bring 
the Government and the Parliament into 
coutempt as the extraordinary arguments 
which had been used in recent discussions. 
In another place—which he supposed he 
Was not at liberty to allude to more parti- 
cularly—there was oncillustrious individual 
who had openly and publicly taken to him- 
self the title of the coroneted fishmonger. 
Another hon. Gentleman came there mani- 
esting a great concern for butter ; another 
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for lard ; and another came representing the 
willow interest. The hon. Gentleman 
was one, who, from other circumstances, 
he did not suppose could descend to such 
matter-of-fact questions as the growth of 
willows and osiers—but he understood that 
: that hon. Gentleman had an intimate know- 
ledge of the willow trade, as upon his 
_ estates there were seventy or eighty acres 
| constantly used to grow willows and osiers. 
| This might be true, or it might not; but, 
' at any rate, there were rumours abroad to 
| that effect. Now, he considered it was 
‘not a desirable thing that hon. Members 
should thus come forward and defend their 
own personal or family interests. He took 
it that this was strictly the question ; for 
he wished that the honour of the Govern- 
ment and of that House should be main- 
tained; and he was sure that if the time of 
the House was to be occupied with per- 
sonal interests, instead of national ones, 
they could not retain public respect. Upon 
the particular question now before them, 
he believed there could not be two opinions. 
He believed the agricu]turists were wholly 
mistaken in objecting to the introduction 
of this article—that they were standing in 
their own light, as they had often done 
before. But why should they object toa 
little butter coming in? It appeared as 
if the agriculturists were there to maintain 
a sort of bread and butter interest. It 
should be remembered that other people 
had cupboards as well as the hon. Member 
for Essex and his colleagues; and there 
were many people in his part of the coun- 
try who had cupboards with very little in 
them. He protested against this interfer- 
ence with the comforts of the poor man— 
this refusing him even the advantage of a 
little butter, for fear of injuring the profits 
of the land. He would give the hon. Ba- 
ronet a piece of advice. He seemed to be 
in a resigned state of mind. He admitted 
that the Conservatives, or as he (Mr. 
Bright) would call them, the Corn-serva- 
tives—were not rising in the opinion of the 
House. He would then advise the hon. 
Baronet to assist the Government in every 
step they might take to carry out freedom 
of trade; as they might rely upon it that, 
unless trade were made free, the hon. 
Baronet and his Friends would find it very 
inconvenient to provide for the increasing 
population and the increasing pauperism 
of thecountry. He would state further to 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government, that he did not take all the 
means he might to instruct the Members of 
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the House. Any arguments coming from 
him, or from hon. Members connected with 
the League, would not be listened to, as 
coming from enemies. But the right hon. 
Baronet was a friend to agriculture. He 
had been brought up among the agricul- 
turists. The exertions of that powerful 
class had placed him in his present high 
position; and therefore arguments coming 
from him would be received rather than 
rejected by the agricultural body. If the 
right hon. Baronet would carry out hisargu- 
ments with vigour, and the hon. Members 
opposite would bring theiragricultural minds 
assiduously to bear upon it, he hoped that, 
before many years went round, this ques- 
tion, which now involved them in endless 
and most ignoble strife, would be brought 
to a conclusion creditable to the character 
of the House, and advantageous to the 
country. 

Mr. Monckton Milnes could not com- 
pete with the hon. Member for Durham 
in the fine humour with which he had 
tessellated his speech; but he would say, 
as the hon. Member had chosen to make a 
peculiar allusion to him in a matter which 
he had the other night suggested to the 
House, that it was not the habit of Mem- 
bers on this side of the House to reprove 
hon. Members on the other side, when a 
Motion connected with the manufacturing 
interest was brought on, that, from the 
habits of their life, they had every chance 
of knowing something about the matter. 
He did not think that he was subject to 
any great reproof, because he had ventured 
to bring forward the question of willows, 
not too prominently, or with undue im- 
portance, simply because he happened to 
know something about the process, the 
history and the effects of their cultivation. 
He did not think it was impertinent in 
any Member of the House to bring before 
them matters which they might call mat- 
ters of detail, but which involved the in- 
terests of thousands of their fellow-subjects. 
What was the question before the House 
at the present moment? The question 
was, that the Government should be al- 
lowed to introduce a certain article free of 
duty. Hon. Members did not object to 
the article itself coming ; but they objected 
to another article coming in under its 
guise, the production of which gave em- 
ployment to a great number of persons in 
the grazing counties. The question before 
them was simply one of fact ; and he thought 
from what had been stated by the hon. the 
Vice President of the Board of Trade, that 
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there could be no cause for the apprehen. 
sions of hon. Gentlemen. He, therefore 
had no doubt that the hon. Mover would 
give up his proposition if the hon. Gentle. 
man believed the statement of the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade. But the 
hon. Member for Sheffield had asked, 
would they deprive the poor man of a little 
butter coming in under the head of grease? 
He would tell him, in reply, that if they 
thought it right to introduce butter, they 
would not have recourse to a subterfuge, 
but they would say at once that they 
thought the English people had a right to 
the use of that article. [Mr. Ward: 
Well, why not say so?] That was a to. 
tally different question; but he insisted 
that Gentlemen ought not to seek popula. 
rity and throw obloquy on other parties, 
by saying that they would not admit one 
article under the guise of another. All he 
wished was, that the Tariff should be car- 
ried out in the fair and liberal spirit in 
which the Government proposed it. 

Mr. Aglionby would suggest to the 
House that it was neither expedient nor 
just that these personalities should con- 
tinue. He took the questions as they 
came before him. He did not ask if they 
were brought forward by one class or an- 
other. He dealt with the articles on their 
own merits. He was very desirous that 
the Tariff should pass, and he would in- 
treat hon. Gentlemen not to throw impe- 
diments in the way. If he had constitu- 
ents who were interested in the question, 
he would willingly consult their interests 
as far as was consistent with the interest 
of the public at large; but in all questions 
of a genera! nature he should only consider 
the general good. The Motion of the one 
hon. Member for Essex and the observations 
of the other seemed to him to be somewhat 
like a schism in the agricultural interest. 
The agriculturists in the northern parts of 
England and in Scotland, would receive a 
direct and immediate benefit from the re- 
duction of duty in the article under discus- 
sion. Some sheep farmers in these districts 
expended from 300/. to 400/. a-year in 
grease for their stocks; and these would 
receive a correspondent advantage from 
the proposition of the Government. He 
hoped, therefore, that the hon. Member 
would not press his Motion to a division. 

Mr. Ewart begged to correct an error 
into which the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade had fallen with respect to 
butter converted into grease in order to 
evade the duty. He could assure the 
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House that butter which would otherwise 
be made the food of the people, was con- 
yerted into grease, and sold as such, be- 
cause the duty on grease was so much lower 
than the doty on butter from foreign 
countries. The effect of this was that the 
butter in the shape of grease was sent to 
the agricultural districts, to be used for 
the purposes of agriculture, whilst the 
people were deprived of the advantage of 
its use as an article of food. 

Mr. Darby said, with reference to the 
statement as to those small articles, that he 
thought every Member had a right to 
bring forward any subject which affected 
his own constituents. 

Mr. Villiers was not about to defend 
the agricultural interest, but he could not 
avoid saying that in this case a portion of 
that interest had been very ill used. It 
seemed to him that the Member for Essex 
had as good a right to object to the repeal 
of the duty on grease, as any other agri- 
cultural Member had to object to the 
repeal of the duty on other produce. 
If the House recognised the principle of 
protecting agricultural produce for the 
purpose of raising its price, why should 
not the hon. Member (Mr. Bramston) 
claim that advantage for grease? The 
hon. Member for Essex represented the 
grease interest as others represented the 
corn interest, and fully bore out the 
statement of the hon. Member for Stock- 
port, that one of the greatest absurdities 
connected with the protective system was 
the protection amongst the agriculturists 
themselves of one county against another. 
They were divided when they were robbing 
each other, and they were united again 
only when they were protected, or, to use 
a coarser expression, all robbing the pub- 
lic together, In the present case, the hon. 
Member for Cockermouth (Mr. Aglionby) 
stated that he was an agriculturist, and 
that he had a great number of sheep which 
he wanted to grease, of course it was there- 
fore important to him to have grease 
cheap; whilst, on the other hand, the hon. 
Member for Essex, who was also an agri- 
culturist, who did not live in Cumberland, 
and had no sheep to grease, but had 
grease to sell, was desirous that there 
should be a good price for grease. They 
both represented branches of the agricul- 
tural interest—sheep and grease ; and the 
representative of the sheep interest pressed 
the representative of the grease interest 
not to divide, as he was desirous that 
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grease should be cheap. He should defend 
the interests of grease from being attacked 
in particular, unless the whole system of 
protection was equally exposed to attack. 
The whole system of protection, or of rob- 
bing other portions of the public, if they 
were to use a coarser expression, was the 
same; and if one portion of the agricul- 
tural interest were entitled to it, he did not 
see why any portion should be excluded 
from the advantages. He would therefore 
advise the hon. Member to take the sense 
or rather nonsense of the House on the 
subject. 

Sir W. James said, that hon. Gentlemen 
had of late been in the habit of giving the 
names of certain dramatic characters 
to one another; the hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury, for instance, had designated 
the Prime Minister as the political Petru- 
chio, and another hon. Member had given 
a name to the hon. Member for Montrose. 
As that was the practice, he (Sir W. 
James) suggested that hon. Members oppo- 
site attempting to stand between the two 
parties in that House, were something like 
Captain Macheath between his two charm- 
ersin the Beggars’ Opera. They said first 
to the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government—‘* My dear Polly, 
you know all your affections are with us.” 
‘The words were those of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport—‘* We know you area 
free trader—all we want is for you to goa 
little way further with us; and then the 
country will be governed in the best pos- 
sible manner.” They then addressed the 
agriculturists, and said, ‘‘ My dear Lucy, 
at all events, we have this ia common with 
you. We are both farmers’ friends, and 
we are no politicians.” If hon. Gentlemen 
made these distinct addresses at different 
times to the different parties, they might 
perhaps have succeeded; but they failed 
because they made them both at the same 
time. In spite, however, of the delusive 
words of the hon. Gentleman, he was 
quite satisfied that a division would show 
them that the Conservative party was as 
united as ever it had been. He was of 
opinion that the changes proposed by his 
right hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment were all for the better; but, 
nevertheless, he also thought that he was 
rather hard upon petty interests, and 
should much prefer to see him make pro- 
gress with those which were of a greater 
nature. He (Sir W. James) should not, 
therefore, vote against his right hon. 
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Friend’s proposition in regard to the 
Motion before the House, because he 
believed his right hon. Friend to be 
essentially the person to govern this coun- 
try, and because he believed he was fully 
justified in what he had done in the 
matter, 

Mr. Aglionby explained : He had no ob- 
jection to any hon.Member becoming jocose, 
particularly when it was done in perfectly 
good humour; but they had a character 
to sustain with the public, as well as with 
themselves, and he therefore did not 
choose that any hon. Member should mis- 
represent what he (Mr. Aglionby ) had said 
in that House. He had been represented 
as if he had said that either he, or some 
one connected with him, or for whom he 
had been interested, had a great desire to 
have grease at a cheap rate, and that 
therefore he wished the hon. Member for 
Essex to withdraw his Motion. He (Mr. 
Aglionby) had never said a word to that 
effect; and he never recommended the 
hon. Member to withdraw his Motion. He 
said the hon. Member for Essex mistook, 
if he supposed that it was a one-sided 
question which was involved in that Mo- 
tion, and that all farmers would be equally 
benefited if his proposition were carried. 
He (Mr. Aglionby) was a landowner, but 
he had always supported the views of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton, instead 
of maintaining the pettifogging interests 
of the farmers against the public at 
large. 

Mr. Bramston was desirous, after the 
discussion which had taken place, to with- 
draw his Motion. 

Mr. Cobden thought he ought to divide 
the House on the subject, if it were only 
for the satisfaction of other Members. 

Motion withdrawn; and the word 
‘‘ grease” was ordered to stand part of the 
Resolution. 

On the Question that the words “ hides 
tanned, not otherwise dressed,” stand part 
of the Resolution, 

Mr. Serjeant Murphy said, that the 
question before the Committee was one 
in which his constituents were very much 
interested, There were no less than fifty 
tan yards in Cork, and he understood that 
those engaged in that branch of trade 
would suffer very considerably in their 
interests by the removal of the duty from 
tanned hides. He had been instructed 
that the manufacturers of Jeather in 
this country obtained no equivalent'in the 
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Tariff for the advantage which it was thus 
proposed to give to foreign manufacturers 
of leather by the abolition of the protect. 
ing duty of 2d. per lb. on tanned hides, 
The tanners stated, that large quantities 
of leather had been introduced into this 
country in consequence of the changes 
in the Tariff which had been already made 
with respect to hides; and, therefore, 
they anticipated a very great increase ig 
the importation if further advantages were 
given to the manufacturers of leather in 
foreign countries. He thought the Go. 
vernment ought to take these statements 
into consideration ; and if they found it 
necessary to take off the protecting duty 
of 2d., they ought, at least, to postpone 
carrying it into effect for some further 
time, in consequence of the peculiar cir. 
cumstances affecting that trade. Foreign 
manufacturers of leather had great advan. 
tages over the British manufacturers, The 
American manufacturer had bark without 
any expense, unless that which was caused 
by stripping it from the tree; and the 
Belgian manufacturer had labour so much 
cheaper than the British manufacturer, 
that he had great advantages in that re. 
spect. In addition to this, the freights 
from Cork to London were as high as 
those from Antwerp. He thought that 
there were circumstances affecting this 
trade which, if they were not sufficient to 
prevent the right hon. Baronet from re- 
moving the protecting duty at present on 
tanned hides, ought at least to induce him 
to postpone the operation of the Resolu- 
tion for such a period as would enable the 
manufacturers to dispose of the stocks 
which were manufactured, or in process of 
manufacture, under the existing system. 
Mr. Gladstone recognised in the argu- 
mentsof the hon. and learned Member an 
old friend. The same statements he had 
heard made in 1842 with greater force 
and plausibility in respect to the supply 
from the River Plate. He was sorry that 
a discussion should take place on that 
point; but having taken place, it behoved 
them to deal with it in the usual manner. 
It appeared, on the whole, most desirable 
to try the experiment of admitting a large 
number of articles in a raw state, or the 
next state to it, without any duty, for the 
benefit of trade. The question that then 
presented itself for solution was, whether 
or not the article before the House was one 
of them. On the ground of consistency, 
as well as on the ground of principle, he 
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thought it should be included in the list 
of exemptions; although he would not, 
on the former ground, say, that, should 
good and sufficient reasons be assigned, 
the subject might not be further consi- 
dered. These reasons, however, had not 
been adduced. It was only the other 
night that dressed skins were admitted 
without the slightest opposition ; and raw 
hides had just been exempted from duty. 
All the articles used in the process of tan- 
ning were now free ; and the tanner was 
able to compete with the foreign tanner in 
every particular. Hon. Members might 
speak of Belgium or the United States; 
there was no country in the world where 
there existed a larger or a cheaper choice 
of tanning stuff than was now to be found 
in this country. In 1842, total ruin was 
predicted to the tanning trade by those 
engaged in it, because an amount of duty 
not less than 4d. per lb., and which varied 
up to 10d., was removed; but what was 
the consequence of that removal? Jn the 
first year which succeeded it, 55,000|bs. 
of tanned leather were introduced to this 
country; while in the second year there 
were only 30,000lbs. It was clear, there- 
fore, that the foreign tanner, having tried 


competition, could not stand it any longer, 
But to see the case fairly, the importation 
of foreign raw hides should be looked at. 
Since 1842 that importation had increased 
to the extent of 2,000 cwt.; while that of 
tanned leather had decreased about 1,500 


ewt. Under these circumstances, he con- 
sidered that the article in question fairly 
entered into the class of exemptions from 
duty; because, although it might even be 
cut up and made into shoes, it came com- 
pletely within the principle of the Tariff. 
He, therefore, submitted that there was 
no ground for the objection of the hon. 
and learned Member for Cork. 

Mr. Aglionby said, it had been repre- 
sented to him that the hides included in 
this Resolution were a manufactured ar- 
ticle in an advanced state; and were, 
therefore, not within the principle recog- 
nised in the Tariff. If they were a manu- 
factured article, he would ask, ought they 
to be included in the principle applied to 
taw material, or material in an early stage 
of manufacture; and if they were not a 
manufactured article, and were properly 
within the principle of the Tariff, he would 
ask the Government to consider whetter 
they ought not to allow to the manufac. 
lurers some time to dispose of their stocks ? 
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Sir R, Peel said, that Her Majesty’s 
Government had shown no alacrity in 
yielding to the demands on the part of the 
holders of sugar in favour of the stocks on 
hand; and it was, in fact, rather the 
House of Commons than the Government 
that had yielded. He hoped, however, 
that the House of Commons would not 
adopt the same course with respect to lea- 
ther, If they applied the principle to 
leather in this case, they had better at 
once proclaim the principle that Parlia- 
ment could not deal with any Customs 
article without allowing compensation for 
the stocks on hand. There was a very 
formidable interest opposed to this pro- 
position; and on that day he had the 
satisfaction of meeting a most respectable 
deputation from Liverpool on the subject. 
The deputation showed him specimens of 
English and Foreign tanned leather; and 
an inspection of those specimens at once 
convinced him that the English manufac- 
turer had nothing whatever to dread from 
the competition of the Foreign manufac- 
turer; for anything more superior than 
the English over the Foreign tanned lea- 
ther he had never seen, Of all the trades 
which had been benefited by the removal 
of the duties on raw materials, none had 
derived greater advantage from the change 
than the leather manufacture. In 1843 
and 1844, as compared with 184] and 
1842, the tanning trade received an ad- 
vantage to the amount of 100,000/. by 
the removal of duties from articles which 
were used in the tanning process. The 
removal of the duty on raw hides, and on 
bark, was of great advantage to the Brit- 
ish manufacturer. Bark might be obtained 
from any country under the existing system 
by the British manufacturers; and he had 
the command of a complete supply of 
undressed hides. On the whole, he hoped 
the House would not consider that the 
Government were exposing the domestic 
manufacture of leather to any injury, by 
proposing to permit a free importation of 
tanned hides. He had the strongest con. 
viction that this country would be fully 
able to compete with all others in that 
article. 

Viscount Howick concurred in the views 
expressed by the right hon. Baronet. He 
thought a special case had been made out 
with respect to sugar, which did not apply 
to leather, and that there was no ground 
whatever for asking for a drawback in this 
instance, He had never heard a case for 
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protection brought forward by a gentleman 
who declared himself to be an advocate 
of free trade on less substantial grounds ; 
and he very inuch regretted that Gentle- 
men who brought forward great questions, 
and maintained them upon that principle, 
should, the very moment that their own 
constituents were affected on some little 
trifling article, or were acted upon by a 
fear of foreign competition, which he be- 
lieved to be altogether visionary, come 
forward and ask for protection. For his 
own part, whether it was the landed in- 
terest to which he belonged, or the in- 
terest of his constituents-—whatever in- 


terest was affected—he would in all cases, | 


and under all circumstances, support every 
proposal that might be made for the re- 
moval of protection; and he was sorry 
that Gentlemen who agreed with him in 
that policy should appear to be giving 
way to the old taunt of Mr. Huskisson— 
that every man in this country was for 
free trade except in those articles which 
he produced himself. He had hoped that 
we had got beyond that, and that the 
traders of the country especially would not 
ask for protection themselves, when they 
wished to take it away from others. The 


only way to assert the principle of free 
trade effectually was to show a proper 
consistency, and not to make these little 


exceptions. He agreed with the right 
hon. Baronet that this country would be 


able to compete with all other countries in | 


tanned leather. There was a curious in- 
stance of the mischief which nations did to 


each other by these restrictions upon free | 


intercourse. He found that one of the 
countries to which the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork referred as those whose 
competition was most to be feared—one 
of those countries itself imposed a protect- 
ing duty upon tanned hides. It was 
curions that one of the petitions which had 


been presented prayed the House not to | 
agree to take off the protecting duty, be- | 


cause (he confessed he did not understand 
the force of the reasoning) —because other 


nations found it necessary to have pro- | 


tection, and the Belgian tanners had a 
duty of threepence per pound for their 
protection. So that it appeared the Bel- 
gian tanner was as much afraid of the 
English tanner, as the English was of the 
Belgian. So it was in ninety-nine cases 
out of ahundred; and if we would approach 
these questions, not in this miserable and 
antisocial spirit, but in a moreenlarged and 
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generous one, we should find that the ig, 
dustry of this country had nothing to fea: 
| from foreigners, nor that of other countries 
| from us; but that, on the contrary, every 
facility that was given for mutual ex. 
change would add to the comforts of all, 

Dr. Bowring said, there was no article 
of production in which the superiority of 
| this country was more striking than lea. 
i ther, There was no country in which its 
| Superiority was not recognised; and being 
relieved from the disadvantages under 
which it had heretofore laboured, there 
| could be no doubt it would acquire an un. 
| precedented improvement. 

Mr. Long hoped the hon. Member for 
| Cork would divide against the remission of 
the duty. 

Mr. Sergeant Murphy declined to div de 
against the expressed opinion of both sides 
of the House. 

Mr. Long would then press for a division, 

Sir G. Grey said, he was glad that this 
| discussion had taken place, as he thought 
is would convince those who were con« 

cerned that their interests would not be 








| prejudiced. 

The Committee divided on the Question 
| that the words stand part of the Resolu- 
| tion :—Ayes 73 ;*Noes 27: Majority 46, 


List of the Aves. 


Ainsworth, P, Graham, rt. hon. SirJ, 
Aldam, W. Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Baillie, Col. Guest, Sir J. 
Baring, rt. hn. F.T. Hawes, B. 

Baring, rt.hon. W. B. Hindley, C. 
Barnard, E. G. Howick, Visct. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Jermyn, Earl 
Borthwick, P. Johnstone, Sir J. 
Botfield, B. Law, hon. C. E. 
Bowles, Adm, Legh, G. C. 
Bowring, Dr. Lockhart, W. 
Bright, J. Lowther, hon, Col, 
Buller, E. Marsham, Visct. 

| Busfeild, W. Marsland, H. 

| Cardwell, E. Martin, C. W. 
Clerk, rt. hon. SirG. Mitchell, T. A. 

| Cobden, R. Nicholl, rt. hon. J, 
Norreys, Sir D. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 
Peel, J. 

Plumridge, Capt. 
Polhill, F. 

Pringle, A. 

Scrope, G. P. 
S:nith, rt. hon. T.B,C, 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, W. V. 
Strutt, E. 





| Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
| Collett, W. R. 
| Coote, Sir C, ET. 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
' Entwisle, W. 
Escott, B. 
Ewart, W. 
Forman, T. S. 
Forster, M, 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gibson, ‘l’. M. 
| Gladstone, Capt. 
| Goulburn, rt, hon. EH. 
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Williams, W. 

Wood, Col. 

Wortley, hon, J. S. 

Wyndham, Col. C. 
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Baring, H, 

Young, J. 
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Satton, hon. H. M. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thornely, T. 
Tufnell, H. 

Villiers, hon, C. 
Ward, Hi. G. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 


List of the Nors. 


Grimsditch, T. 
Grogan, E. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Kemble, H. 
Long, W, 
Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C, N. 
Palmer, R, 
Pusey, P. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tower, C. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T, 
TELLERS. 
O’Brien, S. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 


Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hor. H. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bankes, G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Benbow, J. 

Bowes, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Darby, G. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Fuller, A. E. 


Words agreed to. 

On the Question that the word “ lard” 
stand part of the Resolution, 

Mr. Grogan moved that lard be omitted. 
The hon. Gentleman dwelt upon the injury 
that would be inflicted by the introduction 
of Foreign lard upon the poor Irish peasant 


whose subsistence mainly depended upon 
the breeding of pigs. 

Sir G, Clerk said, that no case could be 
made out for the retention of the small 


duty upon lard. This article was acquir- 
ing additional importance from its con- 
version into oil, useful for application to 
the finest descriptions of machinery, and 
as that oil was produced in much greater 
purity in this country than as imported, 
it was of great importance to allow of its 
importation free from the 2s, duty. And 
by what had already occurred, it was 
proved that this could be done without in- 
Jury to any class. 

Mr. Gibson thought that when so much 
sympathy was expressed for the breeders 
of pigs, there ought to be some felt for the 
consumers of what came from pigs, and if 
there were many poor persons who kept 
pigs, it should be recollected that there 
were also many who did not. He should 
vote for the remission of the duty. 

Mr. Newdegate would advise hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to abandon the tone in 
which they frequently indulged towards 
the agricultural classes. He could tell 
them that whilst such a tone did little to 
advance their purposes, it went far to 
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expose those hon. Gentlemen to the dis- 
gust and reprobation of the country. 
Colonel Wyndham intended to speak 
openly and plainly, and the House, he was 
sure, would indulge him in so doing, as it 
was not very often that he occupied their 
attention. In 1841, the manufacturing 
Members as he had before described them 
to be, were like jacks in the box, continu- 
ally jumping up and down in their places, 
and presenting themselves to the disgust 
and ridicule of the country; and he was 
now sorry to see his agricultural friends 
following their example. He did not 
hesitate to tell the House that the agri- 
cultural interest would profit by the mea- 
sures of the right hon. Baronet. When 
the right hon. Baronet brought these 
measures forward, his ultra friends on 
that side of the House clamoured out, 
“ What was therefor us?” He then 
undertook to say to them, “ Gentlemen, 
there is nothing for you.” They had a 
Protection Society in Bond Street, at 
which noblemen, gentlemen, and farmers 
attended, and that society issued its dic- 
tates to the minor associations in the 
country, and those minor associations 
took it upon themselves—and he con- 
sidered that in so doing they took a great 
liberty—to dictate to Representatives of 
constituencies in Parliament. He himself 
was a staunch friend to the farmer. He 
was favourable to protection, nor would 
he abate in the least degree his zeal for 
the agricultural interest, which he thought 
should be protected ; but he begged the 
House to understand that he was not one 
of those ultra gentlemen of whom he had 
Could it be supposed, he 
would, ask, that a farmer, entirely occupied 
as he generally was with his fields, his 
crops, his sheep, and his calves, could 
have a comprehensive view of the state of 
affairs, or of what was fitting to be done 
for the country? He would tell the 
House and the country that he held his 
opinions free and unfettered, and that he 
would not vote for any man, or for any 
measure at the dictation of any one. He 
had been in that House since 1841, and 
considered that he had done his duty as a 
Member of that House. [Mr. Cobden 
and others: Hear, hear.] He begged the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to bear in mind 
that he was not now speaking to them. 
He had done his duty in that House, and 
when his constituents found fault with him 
for the course he had chosen to pursue, 
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he would then be ready to put the repre- 
sentation once more into their hands... He 
begged this, however, to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that never while he continued to 

hold a seat in that hon, House, would he 
suffer himself to be dictated to by the 
Protection Society in Bond Street, or by 
any agricultural society. Just let the 
House analyse for a moment the Bond 
Street Protection Society. It consisted 
only of a number of country gentlemen, 
and was also patronized by a number of 
Members of Parliament ; it had besides 
many noblemen enrolled amongst. its 
Members, and in its ranks were to be 
seen men of the highest rank and station 
in the country. Assembled in conclave 
in Bond Street, they issued their man- 
dates to the minor societies in the coun- 
try, my lord duke all the time pulling the 
strings behind the scenes; and;these minor 
societies, under the influence of these man- 
dates, persecuted the Representatives of 
the people. It struck him that these gen- 
tlemen were something like Polyphemus, 
with but one eye in their heads ; they seem- 
ed to see nothing but their turnip fields ; 
they seemed to see nothing in the world 
but their own single interests. On the 
subject of land he would give his decided 
support to the Government. He trusted 
the House would excuse him for having 
so long occupied its attention. 

Lord Arthur Lennox would not have 
risen on that occasion to address the Com- 
mittee, but for the statement which had 
been made by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman who had just taken his seat. He 
could not discover how it was that his 
hon. Friend could venture again to ad- 
dress his constituents, one of whom he 
(Lord A. Lennox) had the honour to be— 
having in the extraordinary speech which 
he had just made, asserted that the 
farmers of Sussex knew little of any 
matters but their turnips and their fields, 
and that they were not competent to form 
opinions upon matters which affected the 
well-being of the State. He was sure 
that his hon. and gallant Friend in using 
such terms, did not mean to insult the 
men to whom they referred. He thought, 
however, that if his hon. and gallant 
Friend went back again to that constitu- 
ency, he was not very likely to be again 
returned. 

Mr. Ward: I admired, in the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for Sussex, 
the kindness of soul, the excellence of 





judgment, and the perfect. impartialit 

with which, his ,statement..was charag, 
terised... Ag to. the tone. to, be, takes 
in these discussions, I beg to ell. the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, that [. shall 
adopt what tone I please, compatible, with 
the dignity attached to a Member of the 
House, I, said before, and, 1. repeat. it, 
that I felt, and do feel, that it is a, perfect 
degradation to the agricultural interest 1p 
have the time of the House taken up with 
these trifling, these little pettifogging, pre. 
tensions of theirs, which are always stand. 
ing in the way of every public improve 
ment. I cannot understand how hon, 
Gentlemen have the courage—to use, no 
other term—to rise in their places and 
urge such miserable and insignificant. pre, 
tensions, What is the argument of the 
hon. Member for Dublin (Mr, Grogan)? 
Put in plain terms, and it is simply Irish 
pigs versus the English people. The hon, 
Gentleman who brought it forward proved 
the immense consumption of Jard in this 
country, and that it was shut out previous 
to 1841 by our improvident regulations, 
The increased and increasing consump- 
tion of this article in the country requires 
that more of it should be at the command 
of the consumer, and such is the purpose 
of the measure of the righi hon. Baronet; 
and the hon. Member for Dublin now 
proposes to stand in the way of that mea- 
sure. Many hon. Members, in support- 
ing such trifling claims, do so as they 
aver, in accordance with letters received 
from their constituents upon the subject, 
I myself have received letters urging me 
to support particular claims to protection 
in this House. My reply to these was, 
that if those who dictated them wanted 
bread cheap they must get rid of such 
narrow pretensions; and such or some si- 
milar reply would I now urge some hon, 
Members opposite to make when they re- 
ceive such instructions. I never curry 
favour with my constituents when I know 
them to be in the wrong. I believe with 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Colonel 
Wyndham), that the agricultural classes 
will benefit largely by the proposed reduc- 
tion of duties. I can hardly express my 
contempt—using that word as a Parlia- 
mentary phrase—my contempt for those 
who, ertertaining, as they profess to do, @ 
conviction that the measures of the Go- 
vernment are ruining the agriculturists, 
and that they are the cause of all the de- 
pression which has existed of late years 10 
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sgticultural produce, come forward here, 
make a stand upon such little niggardly 
measures as they are now urging at the 
eleventh hour, instead of boldly advocat- 
jng on the floor of this House what they 
are so ready to support, and so courage- 
ous in advocating, out of doors. If I 
thought as they do, or as they profess to 
do, I would insist to-morrow—and in this 
House, too, not down in the counties and 
at agricultural meetings, but openly on 
the floor of this House—for the repeal of 
the Corn Law of 1842, the repeal of the 
Canada Corn Bill, and, in short, for the 
repeal of the whole Tariff of the right hon. 
Baronet, of which they loudly complain 
everywhere but where they ought to 
complain of it, as having done them such 
irreparable injury. The little trifling pro- 
ceedings and insignificant manoeuvres with 
which they waste the time of this House 
only throw disgrace upon their cause, 
without in the least degree benefiting 
their interests. On this occasion their 


whole argument is, that we cannot permit 
lard to come free of duty into this coun- 
tty, because there is one country (the 
United States) which produces the article 
so good and so cheap, that no other coun- 


try can compete with it. Now that is the 
very reason why we should admit it. To 
the peasantry of the country you can- 
not extend many greater boons than by 
extending the use of this article among 
them. I give my cordial assent to the 
Motion of the Government in reference to 
this article. 

Sir J. Tyrrell: The hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Ward) has now, this even- 
ing, made two viluperative speeches against 
theagricaltural interest ; and the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Villiers) thinks that he is on all occa- 
sions perfectly justified in imputing the 
basest and most interested motives to that 
interest. By that hon. Gentleman, and 
by other hon. Gentlemen beside him, the 
most unmeasured abuse is poured out 
upon us in this House night after night. 
Thad not the honour of being present the 
other night to take a part in the debate 
introduced by the hon. Member for Stock- 
port(Mr. Cobden). Had I been present 
I should have, in all probability, taken 
partin that debate. I thought that, at 
the early period of this evening, it was 
conceded, on all hands, that the question 
of principle was for the present to be 
sunk; and that such hon. Gentlemen as 
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might address the House would confine 
themselves to the details of the measures 
now under consideration. But if Mem- 
ber after Member is to get up, and charge 
and insinuate the basest and most grovel- 
ling motives against the agricultural in- 
terest, I cannot and will not sit silent, 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Sussex has just made a 
speech which was, no doubt, exceedingly 
amusing to hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
also to many hon. Gentlemen on this side 
of the House. I was somewhat amused 
at it myself, and must confess that I should 
have felt the force of it much more if I 
had not had the pleasure of seeing some 
time ago the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
at the Freemasons’-tavern, and occupying 
a very conspicuous place at the table on 
that occasion, and apparently enjoying as 
much as any one present the meeting of 
which he formed a part. I can also, with- 
out a great stretch of memory, recollect 
him waiting upon the right hon. Baronet 
as a member of the Protection Society, at 
the head of which was the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. (Colonel Wyndham: I am not 
a Member now.] The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was a Member, and it should 
be far from him to quarrel with any man 
for altering his opinion or dropping bis 
connexions. I think, to say the least of 
it, there is some inconsistency in the posi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton. But this is not, perhaps, to be so 
much wondered at, considering the many 
examples we now have of Gentlemen— 
looking at any bench in this House— 
wishing to have their own interests pro- 
tected, whilst they profess astonishmen 

that others should entertain a similar de- 
sire. In my researches, and [turning di- 
rectly to the Ministerial Bench] I have 
had occasion to look into the consistency 
of many gentlemen—what did I find? [ 
found to my utter surprise that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, who deals so largely in abuse of the 
agriculturists, for participating, as he 
says, in the public plunder, is in posses- 
sion of a seat in that sink of iniquity— 
the Court of Chancery, and I believe he 
is a pluralist, and in possession of a large 
salary. I take the liberty of calling upon 
the hon. Gentleman to tell me—upon his 
own principles of free trade—if that seat, 
which is a sinecure—[“ Oh, oh”] well, 
I imagine it is a sinecure, because the hon, 
Gentleman has so much time to devote 
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to, and actually occupies so much time 
in advocating, the principles of the Ant- 
Corn Law League—were put up to auc- 
tion, would it not be found, in all proba- 
bility, that on the principles of free trade 
the business of that office, which he now 
holds, would be performed as well for five 
hundred as for a thousand pounds? I 
therefore deprecate the idea of his im- 
puting base and selfish motives to any 
class of the community. If I am to be 
abused for supporting protection to cer- 
tain interests, I have a perfect right to 
look at the conduct and position of other 
Gentlemen when protection comes to 
their own neighbourhood. The right hon. 
Baronet has chosen to read his manifestoes 
to the Protection Society, and the hon. 
and gallant Member for Sussex has 
assailed it this evening. I consider that a 
protection society—a society instituted for 
the protection of agriculture—is, in itself, 
the greatest libel upon Conservative legis- 
lation and upon a Conservative Govern- 
ment. I will go one step further. The 


right hon. Baronet might have occupied 
himself as advantageously as he has 
done if he had looked a little more nar- 
rowly into the speeches of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport, in which that hon. 


Gentleman freely acknowledges that very 
large sums were being spent for the pur- 
pose of displacing an ornament of this 
House, the Member for South Lancashire ; 
and the Brights and the Cobdens are then 
to displace the Egertons. Such is the 
prospect to which we, of the agricultural 
interest, have to look forward. But I 
beg pardon for this discussion. 

Mr. Villiers: The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Essex, who has just sat down, 
says that he has listened twice to-night 
to vituperative attacks from an hon. Gen- 
tleman on this side of the House upon the 
agricultural interest. Now, I ask hon. 
Members present, which of them heard a 
single word in what had been said to-night 
to justify the words which the hon, Baro- 
net has used, more especially toward my- 
self? He says that charges have been 
made against him. I never imputed base 
motives to him, or to any interest with 
which he might be connected, I have 
stated freely and frequently what I con- 
ceive to be the pernicious effects of the 
Jaw which the hon. Baronet, and hon. 
Gentlemen beside him, obstinately up- 
hold. I state what I have betore stated 
again, and the only answer I get from 
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the hon. Baronet to my statement is, that 
he has poked abuut the Red Book to dig. 
cover what place I held in the Court of 
Chancery. And that is your sole angwer 
[addressing himself to the hon. Baro. 
net] to the charge against you and your 
law. You must be reduced, indeed, to 
desperate shifts, if that is the only answer 
you have to give. Besides, in making 
your statement against me, you did not 
make it correctly. The place I hold is 
no siaecure, [Sir John Tyrell did not 
call it a sinecure.] You did not say that it 
wasasinecure? Then if it is not a sine. 
cure, why should I not hold it? If you 
say it is a sinecure, I tell you it is not, | 
tell you that I am paid for the work I do; 
and tell you more, that you are not paid 
for the work you do. You come here to 
the House to get paid by the operation of 
iniquitous legislation, You come here to 
the House and pass laws to swell your own 
rents. I state these things as the effects 
of your law, and it is not my statement 
simply, but it is a statement supported by 
the highest authority. Your law is made 
—and you cannot deny it—for pecuniary 
objects ; to support your younger chil- 
dren, and provide them with marriage 
portions. What do you do in return for 
all this? We pay your mortgages, and 
what do you give us in return? If you 
ask me what I do for what I receive, I can 
show it to you without hesitation; and I 
can tell you that you cannot get it done 
for less. You work not for what you re- 
ceive ; you inherit your property like many 
other fortunate accidents of society, never 
having to work for it in the least; and if 
you had the misfortune to lose it, your 
condition would be pitiable. The attack 
made upon me was no answer to the 
charge that we are aggrieved by the law 
to which I have alluded ; and as between 
the hon. Baronet and myself to-night, I 
leave the House to decide which of us has 
made out the better defence. 

Mr. Stafford O’ Brien: If the question 
was only one of mere personality, I would 
not have risen on the present occasion. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield says that he can hardly express 
his contempt for us interfering in these 
matters ; and he used the word, as he ad- 
mitted, in a Parliamentary sense, in which 
he was perfectly justified. He says that 
he totally differs from us, and that it Is 
unworthy of our posit-on, as the represen- 
tatives of a great interest in this country, 
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to enter at all into questions of such de- 
tails) When the articles now before the 
House were enumerated on the morning of 
Tuesday, the hon. Member for Somerset, 
whom a family affliction detains from the 
House on this occasion, said that these ar- 
ticles, considered as a class, were of suffi- 
cient importance to postpone the discussion 
of them to a future night. The right 
hon, Baronet acquiesced in that proposi- 
tion. The question between us and you 
isthis. You say it is desirable for us, for 
this country—and I do not wish to state 
our views unfairly—that every thing 
should be obtained as cheaply as possible. 
You consider cheapness as the great ques- 
tion—the only question—which should 
enter into our consideration, when arrang- 
ing the import duties, We, on the other 
hand, say that besides the question of the 
production of or the obtaining these arti- 
cles cheaply, there are other questions 
which arise. These questions press, with 
more or less importance, upon different 
articles ; and we consider these questions 
superior to the question of cheapness, and 
consider that they have a greater weight 
than the money, and we have a right to 
stand up for the principles which we pro- 
fess, and claim for them as paramount 
the consideration of the Legislature. I 
maintain that it is not fair for you to say— 
especially it is not fair for you to urge, 
in the way you do, that the question is, 
with us, one of mere selfishness. You 
may regard it as a question of grease, or 
divi-divi, or whatever else you choose— 
you may regard it a3 insignificant if you 
like—but still the question returns, have 
we not a right to maintain that, under 
certain modifications, we do not consider 
it desirable for the country, as a whole. 
to be guided in the supply of provisions 
and manufactures, simply and purely by 
the question of cheapness alone? That 
is my conviction; and I believe 1 have 
not stated unfairly the opinions of hon. 
Members on the other side of the House. 
They have a perfect right to do so if they 
like; and there are very few Members in 
this House who know how to doit better— 
to throw all enunciations of our principles 
into subjects of laughter and ridicule; and 
hoone does so with happier humour or 
keener wit than the hon. Member for 
Sheffield; and no one, he was happy 
in being able to say, does so with 
less personality. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Essex alluded to the hon. 





and gallant Member for Sussex, and 
said that he was a Member of the Protec- 
tion Society. I believe it was of the 
former Protection Society that he was a 
Member. [Sir John Tyrrell: The Duke 
of Buckingham’s Protection Society.] I 
think it was; and that the present is 
known as the Duke of Richmond’s So- 
ciety. I believe the hon. and gallant 
Member for Sussex is not a Member of 
the present Protection Society. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman alluded to the 
tone which this society has adopted, and 
was pleased to place it on a par with the 
Anti-Corn Law League in this country, 
and with Conciliation Hall in the sister 
kingdom. I have not much knowledge 
of the proceedings of the latter, and have 
no personal connexion whatever with the 
former. I have no means either of know- 
ing what may have passed between the 
Sussex Protection Society and the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who so worthily 
represents that community. I am sure 
that his character is of far too manly a 
cast for him to permit himself to be bul- 
lied or dictated to by any set of men. 
All I can say is, that if I found the society 
in London following the system, or in- 
dulging in the habit, of attempting to set 
constituencies against their Members, or 
attempting to dictate to Members in this 
House, I should be the first person to 
abandon the society. I would do so, not 
merely on the ground of public virtue 
and principle, but from the clearest views 
of my own interest. It would be perfectly 
obvious to me, if such were the case, that 
the bullying and dictation would extend 
itself to me, as a county Member; and, 
therefore, however desirable it might be to 
use the weapon towards others, I trust I 
should have the prudence to see that it 
would very soon recoil upon myself. I 
trust the hon. and gallant Member for 
Sussex will accept of this as an explana- 
tion on behalf of the Protection Society, 
with which I have the honour of being 
connected. I have no doubt but that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s consti- 
tuents will duly appreciate and properly 
understand what he meant when he said 
that the farmer had no right to judge of 
matters of a public character, and affect- 
ing the interests of the community. The 
farmers of Sussex must understand what 
every practical man or farmer elsewhere 
is able to and will understand, that, while 
they are permitted to form their opinions 
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on public questions and public men, we, 
at the same time, in this House, cannot 
be dictated to, or receive implicitly every 
suggestion which may emanate from them, 
as to the best means of carrying our 
common principles into effect. I have 
nothing more to add, except that I am 
exceedingly sorry at the turn which this 
discussion has taken, inasmuch as it mixes 
personal matters with public questions. If 
I went at present into the history of the 
Protection Society, I might say much 
that might amuse, but perhaps little that 
would instruct. I believe that that so- 
ciety, under proper guidance and manage- 
ment, is calculated to be useful, and 
might be made more useful ; and, while I 
belong to it, I will make it my endeavour 
to prevent it from imitating, in any de- 
gree, what I consider the dangerous prac- 
tices which have been adopted by another 
society to which my hon. and gallant 
Friend has alluded. If my hon. Friend 
the Member for Dublin will allow me to 
give him advice, I will say to him, that 
after his very explicit statement it will not 
be desirable to divide the House on this 
question. The sense of the House has 
already been taken on the question, and 
we have a right to infer that it is adverse 
to his Motion. 

Mr. Cobden ; I would not have said a 
word on this occasion had not the hon. 
Gentleman who just sat down undertaken 
to define the tenets and the principles of 
the free traders. He laid it down that we 
desired only to attain every commodity at 
the cheapest possible rate. We desire to 
obtain the greatest possible abundance of 
those commodities desirable for the sus- 
tenance of the people. If by cheapness 
the hon. Gentleman means abundance, 
then are we perfectly agreed. But if he 
puts any other construction on the word 
cheapness, then we are not agreed. I 
ask him then—if abundance is our object 
—what is his? I willtell him. It is his 
object to produce the greatest scarcity. 
[“ No, no.”] Well, you desire to pro- 
duce dearness? [*‘‘ No, no.”] Then let 
us know what it is you want. Our ob- 
ject is abundance—as your object is 
scarcity. [‘* No, no.”] Then is your object 
abundance? {[* Yes, yes.”] Yes! Then 
you cannot have abundance without hav- 
ing cheapness. In the old phraseology of 
your own political prayer book, abundance 
aud cheapness are convertible terms. There 
is no way of making articles dear but by 
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making produce scanty. What do. yon 
desire but. to mae. certain commodities 
scarce, in order that you may make them 
dear? Does it not show. the iniquity. of 
the system which you are unconsciously 
supporting, that you cannot face a defi. 
nition of your own principles? I candidly 
admit that you are very much improving 
in your views and in your understanding 
of these questions. You have learnt more 
during the last two months than during 
the two previous years. And if I formed 
my judgment on no other ground, | could 
form it by marking the change which has 
taken place in the demeanour of Gentle. 
men opposite, I allude now more par- 
ticularly to the bad humour manifested 
this evening by the hon. Baronet. the 
Member for Essex. Never did the hon, 
Baronet make so pitiful an exhibition 
Nothing could be in worse taste than his 
unprovoked, his odious attack upon the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton. No- 
thing but the absolute consciousness of a 
bad and sinking cause—nothing, in fact, 
but a fit of desperation, such as makes a 
man feel that he would rather be hanged 
than get up to defend a bad cause, could 
have induced him to get up and say what 
he has said to-night in reference to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolver- 
hampton. He has spoken of my hon, 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton, 
in connexion with the county of whieh I 
am a freeholder. Sir, he has said what is 
perfectly true of my hon. Friend; he can 
be the Representative of that county, if he 
chooses to be so: yes, and he would, too, 
be elected for that county solely on the 
ground of his being the consistent and old 
advocate of those very principles which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite now bardly 
dare to oppose. As to lard, the matter 
about which you are now discussing, it 
is an article of which it can hardly be said 
that it is for the benefit of the manufac- 
turing operative that it should be cheap. 
As far as they are concerned, they do not 
use it as an article of food. The people 
that are in my employment can afford to 
buy butter: there is not one of them that 
has not from 12s, to 25s. a week. The 
very lowest amongst them gets 12s.; and 
they do not resort to lard—it is not they 
who eat lard; no, but the people who 
consume lard are those who live in cot- 
tages. The only modicum of comfort 
they have is this—it is the utmost that 
can be got by your own agricultural 
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Javourers. 
ifby the Report ‘of the Commissioners of 
the Government. The poor agricultural 
jabourers use it with their potatoes; they 
writin the frying-pan, for the purpose 
of having some sort of a relish with their 
food. They do so because they cannot 
afford to buy butter, or beef, or anything 
else that will give a relish to their wretched 
food. Is it not, then, pitiable—is it not, 
I'say, deplorable—to see here Gentlemen, 
the owners of large estates, anxious to 
press hard upon the poor—the very poor 
that they see about them—by keeping 
dut of the country that which the poorest 
amongst the poor are desirous to have? 
Here, now, you are for two months before 
the country; and you have in that time 
shown to the country that you have such 
a bad and desperate case, that no man 
of intellect dares to advocate that case; 
because no such man likes to be identified 
with a case and with principles that two 
years hence will be but as a matter of 
history. You are left, then, to whom—to 
defend you? To the hon. Member for 
Essex! and who, forgetting all his discre- 
tion, and at the expense of his good taste, 
resorted to the desperate expedient of 


making a personal attack upon the hon. 


Member for Wolverhampton. See, then, 
in what a situation you are placed! Why, 
Ishall be stopped to-morrow, at the cor- 
ner of every street, by persons congratu- 
lating me upon the figure which the agri- 
cultural Members have made in this dis- 
cussion. After this, they will say, there 
must be an end to protection. Even the 
Prime Minister does not like to get up 
and defend it, though you are “ whining” 
and entreating him to do so. He has not 
a word to say for you. I told you this 
once before. I said it when we were in a 
most desperate state in Stockport, and 
when f asked you to take pity on the 
people. I tell it to you now again—you 
donot get a farthing by this protection 
towhich you cling ; but even if you did get, 
ay, even thousands a year by it, still I 
would not, if I were in your case, sit 
under the load of obloquy which you are 
obliged to bear for it. See the obloquy 
to which you are exposed by it! You 
would be much richer without it; but if 
you made much by it, I tell you that you 
could give me no sum of money, you 
could give me no bribe, which would in- 
lice me to share it with you. 
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could assure the House that it was un- 
pleasant to sit and hear the language of 


| the hon. Member for Stockport, and of 


those who entertained his views. As far 
as he was concerned, he could assure that 
hon. Member that no obloquy of his would 
ever prevent him from discharging what 
he considered to be his duty to his con- 
stituents. The hon. Gentleman should 
not, however, lead him, on the present 
occasion, into a discussion on the Corn 
Laws; but the principle which they de- 
fended had not been recently laid down, 
nor had it been laid down for the first 
time by hon. Gentlemen on that side of 
the House. Their principle was the prin- 
ciple which had been laid down and sup- 
ported by Mr. Huskisson ; and though the 
hon. Gentleman, from his remarks, evi- 
dently thought that his intellect was su- 
perior to that of any other man, yet the 
House would not be induced upon his 
own representation to believe that his 
authority was greater than Mr. Huskisson. 
But his principle had been, that though 
they should have corn at the cheapest 
rates at which it could be produced by 
their native producers, yet that they should 
protect those native producers to such an 
amount as would ensure them a remu- 
nerating price, considering the different 
position in which they stood to that of the 
foreign grower. Unfortunately he must 
say, that when any question was not 
considered to be an agricultural ques- 
tion, it was fairly discussed by all 
parties in the House; but when a ques- 
tion merely affecting the agricultural 
interests was brought forward, personalities 
were immediately indulged in, such as the 
hon. Member for Stockport had implied 
against the agricultural Members. It had 
been said that they need not oppose those 
articles, for they were of so petty a cha- 
racter ; but the right hon, Baronet had 
told them the amount of duties which had 
been remitted upon agricultural articles, 
and therefore, though each article might 
appear petty in itself, the aggregate of all 
these articles became important. Despite, 
therefore, of the obloquy thrown upon 
him by the hon. Member for Stockport, 
he thought it his duty to discuss these ar- 
ticles, and he would discuss them. The 
question of lard was of considerable im- 
It had been said that it was a 
raw material, and therefore they ought 
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it; but the other night they had been told 
that cattle was a manufactured article; 
and, if cattle was so, surely the lard and 
the hides, which formed part of the cattle, 
must be manufactured articles also. To 
the manufacturing interests lard might be 
regarded as a raw material; but to the 
agriculturists it was a manufactured arti- 
cle. Those who produced it were the 
small farmers, making a small profit by 
their pigs. Now, if the profit obtained by 
the lard were taken away, the profit re- 
maining from the pig would be small in- 
deed, and the small farmer would be 
driven from the maiket. He thought 
that his hon. Friend had only done his 
duty in bringing forward the Motion, and 
he should have great pleasure in supporting 
him. 

Sir R. Peel: I regret that so much 
warmth has been mixed up with this dis- 
cussion, and I think that much injustice 
has been done to my hon. Friend who 
provoked, or rather originated, this debate. 
Under what circumstances did this dis- 
cussion arise? Jt was half-past one 
o’clock before we entered upon the articles 
of the Tariff, and it could not be expected 
at that late hour of the night, that we 
should make much progress. Indeed, I 
cannot help thinking that we should not 
have been allowed so quietly to commence 
the Tariff at all, and certainly not to get 
so far forward in it, but for the low place 
which happens to be occupied by cotton. 
Cotton happens to be placed under the 
letter W, and, consequently, to my great 
satisfaction, we were permitted at once to 
go into Committee and to proceed quite as 
fast as you, Sir, conld read the articles— 
and indeed, in many cases, much faster, 
for even your experience had not famili- 
arised you with all the difficult words you 
there met with. As we approached to- 
wards wool the greater was the alacrity 
to proceed ; but when the article “‘ grease” 
came under consideration, my hon. Friends 
were naturally desirous to discuss the 
propriety of the remission. It was not 
likely that they would acquiesce in the 
vote without discussion, and I thought it 
quite reasonable that that and similar ar- 
ticles should be postponed. But I am 
sure there was no disposition shown on 
their part to stickle factiously at each ar- 
ticle. They were naturally desirous to 
have a discussion upon all articles of the 
same character; and I think they pursued 
quite the wisest course in what they have 
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done. That course has been in. exact 
conformity with what has been used in the 
House of Commons, My opinion is, that 
there will be a great public advantage by 
the remission of the duty upon lard; and 
though the loss of revenue will, undoubt. 
edly, be considerable, the benefit will com- 
pensate for that loss. But in the course 
my hon. Friends have taken, I cannot see 
they are justly obnoxious to any obloquy 
whatever, The proper principle on these 
points was laid down some time ago b 

the right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
Devonport. The right hon. Gentleman 
believed that a proposed remission of dui} 
would affect the interests of his constitu- 
ents; and he stated that he thought it due 
to them that a discussion should take 
place. The result of it was his conviction 
that the apprehensions of his constituents 
were unfounded, and he intimated that 
result tothem, Such I believe to be the 
propercourse—honourable tothe individual 
and at the same time satisfactory to the con. 
stituents. If we said, upca any objection 
of this sort, ‘‘ We really can have no dis- 
cussion, we cannot hear a word,” we 
should be much much less likely to have 
the acquiescence of the public to the re- 
moval of these duties. Let us have a 
short discussion, and that will give satis- 
faction to all parties. As to the present 
question, if I thought with my hon. Friend 
who brought forward the Motion, that 
the Irish peasant who keeps a few pigs 
would be seriously injured by this reduc- 
tion, my satisfaction at the change would 
be greatly diminished; but I hope that 
despite the importation of foreign lard, 
the demand for his produce will remain 
unabated. I trust that the same result 
will follow this small change as followed 
the much more important alteration of 
1842—that the consumers of the article 
will have a larger supply, but that the 
native producers will not be injured, But 

be this as it may, I see nothing at all ob- 
jectionable in the course which has been 
pursued by my hon. Friend. If his duty 
to his constituents so prompt him, he will 
take the sense of the House upon his Mo- 
tion. If not, he will be satisfied that a 
discussion on the point has taken place. 
But I regret that in that discussion any 
warmth has been introduced, It might 
have been carried on quite as well without 
any personality. The course, however, of 
my hon. Friend does not justly subject him 
to any obloquy whatever. 
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Lord J. Russell: 1 agree with the right 
hon. Baronet that nothing can be fairer 
than that the hon. Gentleman should have 
adiscussion upon what he believes is of 
considerable interest to his constituents; 
and also I agree with him that it was impos- 
sible to make much progress in discussing 
theTariffafter half-past one in the morning. 
But with regard tothisand similar articles it 
seems to be that the conduct of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite is not satisfactory. If 
hon. Gentlemen are bound by their duty 
to their constituents to discuss these ques- 
tions—if that be true with regard to lard, 
why is it not also true with regard to other 
articles of agricultural produce? Why is 
it false with regard to others? or why 
should not hon Gentlemen consent to a 
diminution of protection—(I stop not to 
inquire what is protection or what is free 
trade)—with regard to large as well as 
with regard to these small commodities ? 
Istill think that there ought to be some 
candour to one’s constituents in these 
matters. Undoubtedly, argument and 
authority are upon one side, but yet there 
are a great many people who say that the 
other is the right side. Well, then, let 


them fairly say so, and act up to it in all 


things; not merely with regard to lard or 
grease, but with regard to the higher and 
more important interests of the country. 
If you maintain protection, do not support 
those who remove it; but remember the 
counsel which the right hon, Gentleman 
gave to Mr. Handley in 1841 :— 


“Tf you think that protection is the wisest 
policy, and yet support the Government, you 
are acting like the policeman who sees a mad- 
man in the street brandishing a sword about 
on all sides, and yet does not rush forward to 
stop him and to prevent the injury he is sure 
to do.” 


The agrieulturists had two courses open to 
them. They ought either to say, ‘ Pro- 
tection is hopeless—we cannot obtain it 
—let us make the best arrangement we 
are able without it;” or they ought to say, 
“In our opinion protection is the best 
policy—we held by it when you were out 
of office, we will still hold by it when you 
are in office.” Either one or other of 
these courses you ought in consistency to 
take; but do not, if you are merciful to 
your constituents, pretend to cling to pro- 
tection, and yet allow the question to be 
siven up in debate and to slip away from 
you inch by inch. 
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Mr. Gladstone said, whatever might be 
the advice which the noble Lord addressed 
to those numerous Members of the House 
who were charged with the duty of espe- 
cially supporting agriculture, they would 
not fail to remember that a great and im- 
portant system of national policy was 
often rendered ridiculous by its constant 
application to petty details. In opposition 
to the noble Lord, the substance and 
meaning of whose speech was, ‘‘ If you 
want to continue the Corn Laws, why do 
you vote for a duty of 2s. per ewt. on 
lard?” he would advise the friends of 
agriculture to stake the great question of 
protection on no such issue. It might be 
good advice for the noble Lord to give, but 
it would be bad advice for them tu take. 
For what was the value of the question 
about which they were now contending ? 
The present amount of duty upon lard was 
2s. per cwt., and the value of lard per cwt. 
was 50s. Sothe duty about to be removed 
was a duty of 4 per cent. on the value. 
But then it might be said that if the duty 
were so light, why should it be removed? 
and he confessed that, looking at lard 
merely as an article of food, there would 
not be any justification for the removal of 
the duty. For, if they professed to be 
dealing with the laws which affected the 
importation of food, and they left un- 
touched the duty upon cheese, butter, 
and other articles—but proposed to remit 
the duty of 2s. per cwt. on lard; such 
a proposition would be ridiculous. But, 
looking at it as an article of trade— 
as a raw material of grease—lard be- 
came an important article. It could never 
be for the interest of agriculture to nibble 
at any such petty articles as lard was, if 
regarded as an article of human food ; but 
for the purpose of the present vote he 
looked upon lard in quite a different cha- 
racter. It then became a question of set- 
ting free the raw materials of industry. 
As a raw material for the manufactures 
of the country, they had heard how great 
was its importance. In relation to oil, its 
importance could scarcely be overrated. 
The wise principle of setting oil free alto- 
gether was one of the main objects of the 
present Tariff. This was most important, 
because oil was used not in one trade, but it 
was employed in many diversified pur- 
poses. It had been calculated that olive 
oil was used to the value of 600,000/. in 
the preparation of woollen cloths alone. 
Then, it would be admitted to be a great 
object to get all oils free from duty, but 
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there was.a difficulty in getting. those oils 
which were best suited to, machinery. 
There had already been felt a great diffi- 
culty in getting. sperm oil, and there was 
every chance of yet higher prices... Now, 
no article was.a better substitute for sperm 
oil. than. the oil made from lard. It. was 
true that they got lard oil from America; 
but he understood that the lard oil of Ame- 
rica was not manufactured with that degree 
of purity which was necessary, and that 
the lard oil made in England was much 
more suitable to machinery than any 
other article whatever. But there was 
another important branch of trade in 
which lard oil would be much_ used. 
He alluded to the manufacture of soap. 
He would not go over all the pur- 
poses to which soap might be made avail- 
able; but there could be no doubt that it 
was most valuable as a raw material, and 
that it was most important to introduce it, 
quite apart from its being an article of food. 
As an article of food, the duty of 2s. could 
have little effect ; but the remission even 
of a duty so small, would have a great 
effect upon the extensive dealings of trade. 
He denied the position of his hon. Friend, 
that the lard imported would be substituted 
for that now produced at home. But the 
question which he wished to press upon 
the House was, whether they would estab- 
lish a new trade which would confer a 
very great benefit upon all classes of the 
community, and with little or no injury 
to any? 

Sir W. James would only detain the 
Committee whilst he made one remark, in 
answer to a question of the hon. Member 
for Stockport, which he was unwilling 
should go forth to the country without a 
reply. The hon. Member had stated that 
the object which his party had in view was 
abundance, and he had asked what was the 
object of hon. Members on that side. Their 
object, he begged to say, was abundance, 
with security for its continuance. 

Mr. Grogan replied. He had studi- 
ously avoided any remark which could 
have given rise to a personal discussion ; 
but after the vote to which the House had 
already come, he should not feel justified 
in pressing his Motion to a division. 

The word Lard was ordered to stand 
part of the Resolution, 

On the article Rosin, 

Sir W. James said, that though it was 
somewhat dangerous for any Member now 
to get up and support protection to any 
existing interest, he yet felt bound to lay 
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the,case of the dealers in rosin, before the. 
House, . The three places from which rosin, 
and turpentine spirit were obtained weren, 
America, France, and this country. Rogin; 
was the residuum of turpentine spirit, and 
it was a commercial article of considerable: 
importance, The average price. in :this, 
country was 4s. 6d. per cwt.; whilst-jp 
Ameriea, where they got the raw article-so 
easily, it was only 1s.6d.. There was now 
a duty of 2s. per cwt., which would make 
the price of the American rosin 3s..6d, 
but the average price was 4s. 6d. ; and yet 
a proposal was made to remit the. present 
duty. The right hon. Gentleman would 
by such remission crush this branch. of 
industry. A large capital was invested in 
it ; extensive and expensive warehouses 
had been established ; and was it fair at 
once to withdraw all protection? All he 
would ask was, that they should proceed 
with moderation. Let them reduce the 
duty by one-half; and if they found a 
greater reduction necessary, then let the 
other shilling go also. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could show any reasons 
for the proposed remission, he would not 
divide the House; but if he could not, he 
would certainly do so. The hon. Baronet 
concluded by moving the omission of the 
word Rosin from the Resolution. 

Sir G. Clerk referred to the former re« 
ductions of duty, under which no injury 
had happened, and contended that there 
was no cause for alarm in the total aboli- 
tion of the present duty. 

Mr. Gladstone said, that the trade to 
which this article applied had increased 
about 50 per cent. by the reductions which 
had already been carried out. 

Sir W. James said, that as his Amend- 
ment received no support, he would not 
press it. 

The word Rosin ordered to stand part 
of the Resolution. 

On the Silk Thrown, not Dyed, 

Mr. 7. Egerton said, that the abolition 
of this duty would seriously injure the 
county he represented. Nothing could be 
more serious than diverting the course of 
trade; great reductions had been from 
time to time made in the duties ou silk, 
and now the reduction of 1s. would give a 
bounty to foreign manufacturers. It was 
also very impolitic to remove this protec 
tion immediately after the restriction on 
the hours of labour recently imposed by 
the Factory Act. He believed that: the 
reduction would do no good to.the mapu- 
facturer, for it was only 2 or 3 per cents. but 
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even if it were a benefit to the manufac- 
turer) what’right had they ‘to sacrifice a 
trade which was giving employment to 
49,000 people? For this reduction would 
almost, if not entirely, destroy the throwster 
trade:of this country. He earnestly re- 
commended the Government to retain this 
duty: 

Se G. Clerk said, that no question had 
been brought more frequently before Par- 
liament than that of the silk throwsters, 
though they had been always told that a 
reduction of duty would cause the ruin of 
the trade ; and yet they found that since 
the reduction of duty the proportion of 
Foreign thrown silk introduced into this 
country, in reference to raw silk, had not 
increased, but had rather diminished. The 
introduction of improvements in machinery 
might not make the use of Italian thrown 
silk so necessary as it now was, but the 
manufacturers still desired it for some kinds 
of warps. The proportion of silk thrown 
in this country was much larger than it 
was. Twenty years ago out of 1,000,000lbs. 
of silk there were not 80,000lbs. thrown 
inthis country, and now more than 9-10ths 
of all the silk imported was thrown here. 
Toenable the manufacturers to make cer- 
tain descriptions of silk, they must be al- 
lowed to import what was to them the raw 
materials; but to show that there would 
be no great injury to our throwsters he 
might state, that the expense of silk throw- 
ing at Lyons was as great, if not greater, 
than in this country. The quantity of 
silk coming from China and from our pos- 
sessions in the East was yearly increasing ; 
and he believed that in giving greater faci- 
lities to the manufacturers they were not 
only conferring a benefit on them, but 
were taking the most effectual means of 
extending and improving the manufacture 
of silk in this country. 

Mr. Grimsditch believed that the im- 
portation of thrown silk into this country 
was greater than the right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated. He complained of the in- 
jury done to the trade by former changes 
inthe duty. When the last reduction was 
made, he formed part of a deputation to the 
Board of Trade, and had then understood 
itto be admitted that the 1s. duty was not 
exactly what it ought to be, and that the 
subject should be considered ; and now the 
whole duty was to be taken off, and there 
was to be no protection whatever. He 
felt it his duty to protest against the pro- 
posed alteration, as having a tendency to 
depress the condition of the silk throwsters. 
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Mr. Sitruié was anxious to say a few 
words, as the Representative of a town 
(Derby) where the silk manufacture was 
carried on. The noble Lord the Member 
for Sunderland observed, that it was me- 
lancholy to see those who were, in the 
abstract, friends of free trade, become with 
respect to matters affecting their own in- 
terests immediately advocates of protection. 
He hoped, in his own case, to show an in- 
stance to the contrary. He would draw 
the attention of the House to a memorial 
which proceeded from his own constituents. 
In that memorial they stated that, though 
the abolition of the duty on thrown silk 
might be injurious to them in a pecuniary 
point of view, yet, as they were fully satis- 
fied of the justice of free trade and the 
blessings it would confer on the country, 
they were willing to bear any loss which 
the removal of that duty might cause to 
fallon them. They were of opinion that 
private interest should not be allowed to 
interfere with the public good, and there- 
fore they were not opposed to the abolition 
of the duty in question ; and they more- 
over stated that they were desirous that all 
duties levied for protection, either with re- 
spect to trade or agriculture, should be im- 
mediately abolished. He would not add 
one word to that memorial, except to say, 
that it was signed by a majority of the silk 
throwsters of Derby, and to express his 
hope that the noble example set by them 
would be followed by other protected in- 
terests. 

Mr. Bankes said, the hon. Member who 
had just sat down had undoubtedly given 
an instance of a Representative voting 
avowedly against the interests of his con- 
stituents. [‘* Oh, oh !"] Yes, against the 
interests of a particular body of his consti- 
tuents, on account of a public principle. 
[Mr. Strutt: No, no.] He understood 
the hon. Member to have taken credit for 
placing himself in that predicament. 
L‘< No, no.”] Then if that were not the 
fact let the hon. Member explain his own 
meaning. According as he understood the 
hon. Member, he voted against the wishes 
of a particular class. [‘ No, no.”] Well, 
with the wishes, but against the interests 
of those the hon. Member represented. 
Now he thought he better discharged 
his duty by voting in accordance with the 
interests of those he represented. The right 
hon. the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade stated in the outset of his observa- 
tions to the House, and rather in a tone 
of triumph, that the prophecies made from 
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time to time of ruin to particular branches of 
manufacture in consequence of reductions 
in the rate of duty had been falsified. He 
could name one spot, at least, where those 
prophecies had been fulfilled. [*‘* Name.”] 
At Chard two branches of the silk manu- 
facture were carried on before the alteration 
in the duty. The higher branch of that 
manufacture was carried on in the factory, 
and the lower, but not less beneficial, was 
carried on at home by the wives and chil- 
dren of the agricultural population. At 
one period the benefits of this manufacture 
extended over a circle of twenty miles of 
that country ; but it was now very limited 
in extent, being confined to a single factory ; 
and he was told that if any further reduc- 
tion of duty took place that factory could 
not be carried on. A short time back the 
hon. Member for Stockport asked, ‘‘ What 
do the agricultural Members ask for?” 
They asked for employment for the people, 
and this was what they (the free traders) 
were, by various schemes, depriving them 
of from time to time. The hon. Member 
for Montrose had expressed his surprise 
that in the county he represented, there 
were no manufactories carried on. What 
was the reason? They had lost their 


manufactories, not because they were less 
industrious or less sensible of their advan- 
tages, but because steam power had super- 


seded water power. Those who now 
taunted them with the loss of their manu- 
factures, and the insufficiency of employ- 
ment and wages for their women and chil- 
dren, were the cause of all this. On the 
Continent, a positive bounty was given on 
throwing silk, The argument addressed 
to the House with respect to the thrown 
silk of Lyons did not at all affect the ques- 
tion. It was to the Italian thrown silk 
that objection was made. It was argued 
that that silk was necessary for the very 
finest descriptions of manufacture. Some 
of the manufacturers denied that ; but ad- 
mitting it to be true, as it was only the 
richest class who used those descriptions of 
manufacture, they were able to pay this 
trifling difference of duty, and therefore 
there should be no remission. In the 
neighbouring county to the one he re- 
presented, the evils arising from the 
reduction of duty were still more strik- 
ing. A large factory, which had been 
been put in complete order before the last 
alteration of the duties, at an expense of 
20,000/., was not now worth so many hun- 
dreds. What he objected to was, that as 
this alteration was only an experiment, it 
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ought not to be adopted when, in the vale 
of Somersetshire alone, it would throw 400 
or 500 women and children out of em. 
ployment. 

Sir R. Peel: I deeply regret that the 
inhabitants of any district of this country, 
who have enjoyed comparative prosper. 
ity, should be either suddenly or gradu. 
ally reduced to depression—that a branch 
of industry which had employed many per- 
sons should cease to be productive, and 
that those who were employed in that 
branch of industry should cease to derive 
subsistence from it. But my hon. Friend 
should bear in mind what he had said, 
and with perfect truth, that the reason 
why we lost our manufactures in Dorset- 
shire is because steam-power has been 
introduced, and the steam engine produces 
the fabric at a less cost than the water 
power. And, therefore, it is not from any 
want of industry or exertion that our 
trade is diminished, but because in Man- 
chester and other great towns capital is 
more abundant, and mechanical skill more 
perfect. But that will be the case whe- 
ther we reduce the duty or not. That 
competition will continue, and whatever 
we may do, my hon. Friend’s constituency 
will still have this formidable competition 
opposed to them. But if, by reducing the 
duties on thrown silk, we stimulate manu- 
factures generally, and enable the people 
of Manchester, where capital and skill 
abound, to compete with foreigners, do not 
let us throw away these advantages on ac- 
count of this partial failure, which is not 
attributable to the introduction of the 
foreign article, but to the competition with 
larger capital and greater skill. But my 
hon. Friend says, that trade has been lan- 
guishing in Dorsetshire since the last re- 
duction of the duty, Now, it is impossi- 
ble to decide on the policy of any commer- 
cial measure on account of its operation in 
any limited district of the country. You 
can only judge of it by a comprehensive 
view of the imports and exports of the ge- 
neral trade. In the year 1844, after the 
reduction of duty made in 1842, the quan- 
tity of raw silk brought into this country 
to be thrown, and duty paid, was not 
less than 4,303,000 lbs. Now, there never 
was so large a quantity of silk brought 
into this country for the purpose of pro- 
viding employment for manufacturers here 
since the year 1836, a year of great and 
inconsiderate speculation, which had the 
effect of depressing the markets for some 
time afterwards. If particular districts 1 
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the rural parts of England have been de- 
clining in prosperity, still my hon. Friend 
cannot contest this, that in the last year 
a greater quantity of the raw material 
has been imported, and duty paid on 
it, for the purpose of manufacture than 
in the preceding year. Deduct the 
quantity of foreign thrown from the total 
quantity, and there still remains a greater 
quantity of raw silk to be thrown in this 
country than was thrown before, although 
the quantity imported last year exceeded 
that of the former year. If the quantity 
of raw silk imported, to be thrown in this 
country, exceeds the quantity imported in 
former years, then the quantity of thrown 
silk from abroad may increase, and yet that 
may be no conclusive proof that our domes- 
tic manufacture in thrown silk has not been 
more prosperous. Now, the introduction of 
raw silk, for the purpose of being thrown, 
since 1886, was as follows:—In 1837, 
3,400,000lbs. ; in 1838, 3,700,000lbs. ; in 
1839, 3,500,000lbs. ; in 1840, 4,000,000 
Ibs. ; in 1841, 3,438,000lbs.; in 1842, 
4,400,000\bs. ; in 1843, 3,318,000lbs. ; in 
1844, 4,300,000lbs. This showed how 
idle were the fears of those who predicted 
ruin to the silk trade from the reduction 
of the duty. Look, too, at that manu- 
facture for a series of years. Just take 
the ten vears from 1814 to 1823; that is, 
a period before the reduction of the duties, 
when you had all the advantage of this 
protection. In the ten years which elapsed 
from 1814 to 1823, the quantity of raw silk 
imported from abroad was 15,214,000lbs., 
and the quantity of thrown silk was 
3,608,000lbs. In the ten years that 
elapsed from 1835 to 1844 inclusive—that 
is, since the reduction of protection—the 
quantity of raw silk brought into this 
country increased from 15,214,000lbs. in 
the former ten years, to 37,924,000lbs. in 
the last ten years. And what was the case 
as to thrown silk? In the former period the 
quantity of thrown silk was 3,608,000lbs., 
and in the latter ten years only 2,900,000lbs. 
That is a conclusive proof that since the 
diminution of protection in 1824, the im- 
portation of raw silk has increased, and the 
quantity of thrown silk diminished. And, 
therefore, I do hope that the apprehensions 
entertained in respect to the present dimi- 
nution will be found to be without any 
foundation. I am sure I should as deeply 
Tegret any disappointment of these hopes 
as the hon. Member for Cheshire, or the 
hon. Member for Macclesfield ; but I must 
entreat them to bear in mind that-the local 
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suffering of some districts is not caused by 
foreign imports, but by the increased pros- 
perity of other districts. The hon. Gen- 
tleman shakes his head; can he deny that 
Spitalfields has been affected by the appli- 
cation of machinery to silk manufactures ? 
And does he not see in that instance that 
an increase of machinery has been pro- 
ductive of an amount of local suffering 
perfectly unconnected with imports? The 
question to be entertained is, how long 
does the House intend to maintain high 
duties on manufactures? If you intend 
those duties to be permanent, it may be 
wise to make no alteration in them ; but if 
you contemplate that a period must come 
when high protecting duties on manufac- 
tured silk must be considered with a view 
to their removal, is it not wise to make 
preparation for that period, by giving our 
manufacturers finer articles of goods, and 
thus giving them an opportunity of enter- 
ing into that competition with foreigners 
which, I believe, at not a very remote 
period must take place. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that there was no 
article of manufacture as to which predic- 
tions of ruin from reduction of duties had 
been so completely falsified as in the case 
of silk. He believed that the changes 
now proposed, which met with his supe 
port, would be equally beneficial to those 
engaged in manufactures with the pre- 
vious ones. As the right hon. Gentleman 
had referred to the subject of a general 
revision of the silk duties, he could not but 
express his regret that that great question 
had not been proposed simultaneously with 
the present changes. The state of the silk 
duties was such as to cry aloud for revi- 
sion. An alteration could not but be bene- 
ficial to the Revenue itself; for now all 
the advantage was reaped by the smuggler, 
to whom some of the duties offered a pre- 
mium of 50 per cent., although nominally 
of only 15 per cent. A change in the 
duties could not but benefit the manufac- 
turer. There was now the less reason 
why they should not be revised, because 
those commercial negotiations with France 
which were assigned by the right hon. 
Baronet, in 1842, as a reason for not re- 
vising them, had ceased. 

Mr. Brocklehurst was prepared to show 
that silk throwing in this country had 
been stationary since 1824. Of his own 
knowledge two or three of the largest silk 
mills in Manchester had been turned into 
cottun mills, in consequence of the altera- 
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said the improvements in, machinery had 
prevented thrown silk from coming in; but 
that was not the fact.. By repealing the 
duty on thrown silk, we should encourage 
the throwing of silk abroad, to the dis- 
couragement of our home manufacture. 
He, so far as he was personally concerned, 
had never complained to a Goverament 
Board in his life. If they gave him notice 
of what they were going to do, he would 
be able to take eare of himself. How- 
ever, under the circumstances, he could not 
consent to the remission of duty now pro- 
sed. 

Mr. Hume had, during the past year, 
visited various establishments in France 
and Belgium, and likewise the establish- 
ment of his hon. Friend (Mr. Brocklehurst), 
which was most perfect. He was sur- 
prised, therefore, that his hon. Friend 
should express any alarm at the proposed 
change of duty. With respect to the 
south of England, the alterations that had 
taken place had arisen from causes which 
no Government could control. He thought 
that the present proposition was calculated 
to benefit the community ; and, as such, he 
should support it. Nothing could be more 


advantageous to the English weaver than 
to give him his materials on the same terms 


as the weaver in other countries, and he 
did not fear the effect of competition. The 
proposed reduction of duty, so far from 
tending to lessen employment, must have 
quite an opposite effect. He thought, at 
the same time, that the Government ought 
to have removed the duty from manufac- 
tured silks altogether. By doing that they 
would have prevented the smuggling that 
now existed. It was well known that 
every day in the year goods that ought to 
be valued at 100/. passed, as far as the duty 
was concerned, for 10/., whereby the Re- 
venue was defrauded, and the fair trader 
was unable to meet the competition. He 
feared that his hon. Friend, being a 
throwster, was biassed by his profits against 
the interests of the general manufacturer. 
Mr. W. Williams said, that foreign 
countries were making great strides in 
manufactures; and unless this country was 
placed upon an equality with those coun- 
tries with whom they were entering into 
competition, he was quite convinced that 
distress of the most appalling character 
would visit almost every department of 
our manufactures. Place his constituents 
on an equality with regard to the price of 
provisions with the artisans of other coun- 
tries, and they would not want protection. 
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Their industry was equal, ay, superior tothe 
industry of any. people ; but, having to'pay 
half their wages in taxation and for the ‘stip. 
port of the aristocracy, they could not compete 
with foreigners, The Government should 
reduce the taxes not only on bread but on 
other articles. which: were equally essential 
for the comforts of life. A great consump. 
tion of waste silk was no proof of national 
prosperity, that article being nothing but 
rubbish; scarcely worth 9d. per pound. He 
expressed a hope that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would pause before they took 
into consideration the recommendation, of 
the hon. Member for Montrose to abolish 
the duty upon manufactured silk, by which 
trade, according to the statement of the 
hon. Member for Whitehaven, 800,000 
persons obtained their livelihood. He was 
a free trader, but not one of those who’ 
would take away the bread of 800,000 
of his fellow-countrymen, women, and 
children, and give it to foreigners, for the 
sake of carrying out any particular scheme. 

Mr. Entwisle said, that when he heard 
that the duty was to be taken off thrown 
silk he communicated with his constituents 
on the subject ; and their answer was, 
** Give us free trade, and we care nothing 
about the removal of this duty.’ That 
scintillation of a ‘‘ great fact” in his neigh- 
bourhood was a significant hint to him. At 
the same time, he could not understand 
how the hon. Member for Stockport should 
be continually in the habit of offering seats 
in that House to Gentlemen who were 
ready to support the object of the great 
fact ; but perhaps he would hereafter be 
called upon to explain that matter. He 
(Mr. Entwisle) should vote in accordance 
with the answer he had received from his 
constituents. 

The Committee divided on the Question 
that the words “ silk thrown, not dyed,” 
stand part of the Resolution :—Ayes 86; 
Noes 25: Majority 61. 


List of the Noxs. 


Buller, E. 
Cardwell, E. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clay, Sir W. 
Clerk, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Cockburn, rt.hn.SirG. 
Copeland, Ald, 
Cripps, W. 

Dodd, G, 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Egerton, Lord F. 
Entwisle, W. 


Ainsworth, P. 
Baillie, Col. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Baring, rt. hon. W. B. 
Beckett, W. 

Boldero, H. G, 
Botfield, B. 

Bowles, Adm. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bright, J. 
Brotherton, J. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. L, C. 
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Mitchell, T. A. 
Morris,.D. \.. . 
Nicholl, rt. hn. J, 
Pattea, J. W. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Ponsonby, hn. C.F.A. 
Pringle; A. 
Pusey, P. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord E, 
Smith, rt.hon. T. B.C. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Somerset, Lord G: 
Strutt, E. 
Sutton, hon, H. M. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thornely, T. 
Trotter, J. 
Tuffnell, H. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H, G. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wood, Col. 
Wortley, bn. J. S. 
Yorke, H. R. 
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Escott, B. 

Ewart, W,. 

Flower, Sir J, 

Forman, T. S. 
Forster, M. 

Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gibson, T. M. 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Goulburn, rt. hn. H. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hindley, C. 

Hope, G. W. 

Hame, J. 

Humphery, Ald. 

Hutt, W. 

Ingestre, Visct. 
Jermyn, Earl 

Jocelyn, Viset. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H, 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lowther, Sir J. H. 
McGeachy, F, A. 
McNeill, D. 

Marsham, Viset. 
Masterman, J. Young, J. 
Mildmay, H. St.J. Lennox, Lord A. 


List of the Noxs. 


Mundy, E. M. 
Newdegate, C, N, 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 
Repton, G, W. J. 
Ryder, hon. G. D, 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sotheron, T, H.S. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tower, C, 


Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Bankes, G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bramston, T, W. 
Broadley, H. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Darby, G. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Fuller, A, E. 
Grimston, Viscet. 
Henley, J. W. 
Legh, G, C. Egerton, T, 
Lockhart, W. Grimsditch, T. 


The words ordered to stand part of the 
Resolution. 

On the article of “* Tares” being read, 

Mr. Darby did not know any thing that 
tended more to the improvement of agri- 
culture than the growing of tares ; he should 
therefore be sorry that anything should be 
done to check the system of growing tares. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that in order to 
Temove any apprehension as to the effect 
of reducing the duty on tares, he would 
Just state that when the duty on tares was 
10s. a quarter, there were 31,781 quarters 
of tares imported ; but when the duty was 
reduced to 5s, the importation in 1843 was 
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only 15,000 quarters, and in 1844, 19,000 
quarters. 

The word “ tares” was ordered to stand 
part ‘of the Resolution, which was finally 
agreed’to. It was then 


“ Resolved—That in lieu of the Duties of 
Castoms now chargeable on the articles under= 
mentioned, imported into the United King- 
dom, the following Duties shall ‘be charged, 
Viz.—- 

Essential Oil of Cloves, 3s. the Ib. 

On: the Resolution,— 


* That from and after the expiration of Ex. 
cise Duties on British Glass, and until the 
10th day of October 1846, the following Du- 
ties of Customs be charged on the articles un- 
dermentioned, imported into the United King- 
dom in lieu of the Duties nowchargeable there- 
on, 

Glass, viz. — rm 

Any kind of Window Glass, 
white or stained of one colour 
only, not exceeding one-ninth of 
an inch in thickness, and Shades 
and Cylinders, thecwt. - - 14 

All Glass exceeding one-ninth 
of an inch in thickness, all sil- 
vered or polished Glass of what- 
ever thickness, however small 
each pane, plate, or sheet, super- 
ficial measure, viz. :— 

Not containing more than 9 
square feet, the square foot - 

Containing more than 9 square 
feet, and not more than 14 square 
feet, the square foot - - 

Containing more than 14square 
feet, and not more than 36 square 
feet, the square foot - - 

Containing more than 36 square 
feet, the square foot pi bs 

Glass, painted or otherwise or- 
namented, the superficial foot - 

All White Flint Glass Bottles, 
not cut, evgraved, or otherwise 
ornamented, and Beads and Bue 
gles of Glass, the lb. - - 

Wine Glasses, Tumblers, and 
all other White Flint Glass Goods, 
not cut, engraved, or otherwise 
ornamented, the Ib. o . 

All Flint Cut Glass, Flint, Co- 
loured Glass, and Fancy Orna- 
mental Glass, of whatever kind, 
the Ib. - 

Bottles of Glass 


covered with 
Wicker (not being Flint or Cut 
Glass), or of green or common 
Glass, the cwt. - - 3 
Glass Manufactures not other- 
wise enumerated or described, 
and old broken Glass, fit only to 


be re-manufactured,thecwt. -14 0 


That from and after the 10th day of Octo- 
ber 1846, until the 5th day of April 1848, 
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there be charged'on the said article one half 
of the said Duties, and from and after the 
5th day of April 1848 one fourth part of the 
said Duties.’ 


Mr. Hawes said, that the bottle dealers 
could by law obtain the drawback of duty 
by exporting their bottles ; and he did not 
see, therefore, the object of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in refusing to grant 
them the drawback on the remission of the 
duty. It would only compel them to ex- 
port, and would be injurious to the Re- 
venue, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was very desirable that a definite answer 
should be given, because if parties chose to 
export their bottles within a limited period 
they had the power todo so. He had con- 
sidered the claims of different parties, and 
did not think it possible to grant this re- 
quest. It would lead to a similar claim 
from wine merchants and others having 
large stocks of bottles. 

Mr. Masterman thought the bottle deal- 
ers had a claim on the justice of the Go- 
vernment for a drawback. 

Mr. Hawes was surprised at the answer 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Wine 
merchants could not by possibility export 
their bottles, as it involved the export of 
the wine. 

Resolution agreed to. House resumed. 

Instructions to the Gentlemen appointed 
to bring in the Customs’ Duties Bill, to 
make provision therein pursuant to these 
Resolutions. 

House adjourned at a quarter past one 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 20, 1845. 


MINUTES.] Bitis. Public, — 1° Customs (Import Du™ 
ties). 

5° and passed :—Railway Clauses Consolidation (Scot- 
land); Lands Clauses Consolidation (Scotland). 

Private.—1° Keynham Drainage; Dundee and Perth 
Railway ; Dundee Waterworks; Belfast Improvement; 
Middlesex County Rate; North British Insurance Com- 
pany; Forth and Clyde Navigation and Union Canal 
Junction (No. 2); Manchester, Sheffield, and Midland 
Junction Railway ; Hungerford and Lambeth Suspension 
Foot Bridge; Midland Railway Branches; Aberdeen 
Railway. 

Reported.—Thames Navigation Debt. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Ashley, from Members 
of the Church of England of Leamington Priors, for 
Arranging Differences (Church of England).—By Mr. 
Shaw, from Clare, and 3 other places, for Pncouragement 
to Church Education Society.—By Mr. Wyse, from 
Province of Munster, for Establishing Provincial Col- 
leges.—By Colonel T. Wood, from Staines, for better 
Observance of the Sabbath.— By Lord Ashley, from 
Queen Camel (Somerset), and by Colonel Wyndham, from 
Petworth, against the Grant to Maynooth. -— By Mr. 
Hawes, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne Anti-Slavery Society, 
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Coalbroekdale, and St. Austell, against the I, 

of Hill Coolies into Colonies. By Lord Ashley, 
Stockport, Rochdale, Preston, and Oldham, by Sir k. H, 
Inglis, from Manchester, and by Mr. E. Turner, from 
Bolton, in favour of Calico Print Works Bill,—By sir 
John Guest, from several places in the county of Gla. 
morgan, in favour of County Courts Bill (1844).—By 
Lord Ashley, from Herne Bay, for Alteration of Law re. 
lating to Promiscuous Intercourse.—By Lord Ashley, 
Mr. Brotherton, Mr, Tatton Egerton, Sir George Grey, 
Sir John Guest, Sir Samuel Spry, and Colonel Trevor, 
from a great number of places, for Diminishing the 
number of Public Houses.x—By Mr. Brotherton, from 
Proprietors of Chesterfield Canal Navigation, for Regu. 
lating Railway Charges.—By the Lord Advocate, from 
Argyleshire, and Ayr, for Ameliorating the Condition of 
Schoolmasters (Scotland), 


Burra 1x Towns.] Mr, Dennis. 
toun wished to know whether it was the 
intention of the Government to support a 
measure for preventing burial in towns, 
He knew that many parties who were anx. 
ious to establish cemeteries, had been de- 
terred from doing so in consequence of the 
uncertainty as to the course which the Go- 
vernment intended to take. He begged to 
ask the right hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Graham) whether he thought, by any mea- 
sure which the Government might support, 
it would be permitted to establish a ceme- 
tary within the Parliamentary boundaries 
of Glasgow ? 

Sir James Graham was not aware of the 
precise nature of the provisions of the Bill 
which his hon, Friend the Member for 
Lymington (Mr, Mackinnon) intended to 
introduce. He had, however, already 
stated to the House that, after having 
given the subject the most anxious consi- 
deration, he was not prepared to introduce 
any measure to prevent the practice of in- 
terment in cities. With respect to the 
question which had been put by the hon, 
Gentleman as to whether it would be per. 
mitted to bury within the Parliamentary 
boundaries of the City of Glasgow, he 
could only say that, if he recollected 
rightly, those boundaries included the 
whole of the suburban grounds around 
Glasgow; and to prohibit the erection of 
cemeteries within such boundaries appeared 
to him to be most unreasonable. 


Rattways.] Mr. Morrison rose to move 
the Resolutions respecting Railways, of 


which he had given notice. No one, he 
observed, who had at all attended to what 
was at present passing upon this subject, 
both within and without the House, could 
fail of being satisfied that the railway 
system had taken deep root in this country, 
with a probability at no distant period of 
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becoming universal. Indeed, considering 
the advantages which railway locomotion 

ssessed over other means of conveyance, 
it would soon become, not merely desirable, 
but absolutely a necessity. It was not ne- 
cessary for him to enter into the great ad- 
vantages offered to the community by the 
railway system. Indeed, in a country like 
this, in a high stage of civilization, rail- 
roads were almost as necessary to our 
social, as air and water were to our physical 
existence. And what had as yet been 
done was but small in comparison to what 
might still be effected, when men of science 
devoted themselves to the improvement 
and development of the means of locomo- 
tion now coming into use. He need not 
dwell upon the advantages railroad travel- 
ling opened up to the man of fortune 
travelling for his pleasure. To the manu- 
facturer it was of the last importance, as 
giving him the opportunity of communi- 
cating rapidly with the persons who pur- 
chased from him, and of transmitting the 
articles he produced at a comparatively 
small cost. Indeed to him the system was 
equivalent to the application of some new 
improvement in machinery, diminishing to 
a great extent the cost of production. 
Again, there was, perhaps, no class who 
would probably reap greater benefit from 
railway conveyance than farmers. One of 
the great reasons why agriculture was so 
backward in some districts, compared to its 
condition in others, would be found in the 
want of opportunity enjoyed by the farmer 
of personal observation in those more im- 
proved districts, from whence he might 
draw a useful lesson to guide his operations 
at home. He hoped that the farmers of 
the West of England would soon be 
enabled, at a small cost, to make excur- 
sions to Norfolk and Lincolnshire, to ob- 
serve and profit by the superior methods 
of cultivation in use in these counties. It 
was obvious that the labourer could hardly 
be expected to reap great advantages from 
tailroads unless the fares were regulated 
on an exceedingly moderate scale. He 
trusted, however, that the means of com- 
munication would become so cheap and 
easy that the labourer would be enabled to 
leave parts of the country where wages 
were low, and proceed to those where 
Wages were either permanently higher, or 
where a greater temporary demand existed 
for labour. The means of transport, too, 
offered by railways for articles of general 
cobsumption, was an important point in 
the case. As an instance of the manner 
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in which the facilities offered. by a railway 
increased traffic of this kind, he would read 
a statement relative to the employment of 
railway carriage for the conveyance of 
fish for the consumption of Manchester. 
He found it stated that— 


“Until recently very little fish has been 
used in Manchester by any of the labouring 
classes except the Catholics; the more regular 
consumption wags limited to the higher and 
the middle classes ; the quantity was small, 
and the price was high. It was observed b 
Captain Laws, R.N., the manager of the Leeds 
railway, that the fishery on the east coast was 
languishing, from the low state of demand for 
their fish, though their ‘ catch’ was good. The 
railway directors had followed the example of 
all carriers, and deeming fish a luxury which 
must be taken, had charged high prices for 
the transit. The captain, however, succeeded 
in getting them to reduce their charges ; he got 
the fishermen on the coast to sell all the fish 
they took at one regular fixed price, whether 
the catch was great or small; he got a stand 
opened at Manchester, at which the best cod 
fish was retailed at from 13d. to 2d, per lb. 
The general price had been previously from 
8d. to 1s, per 1b; on occasions of great plenty 
it was sold at 4d., its lowest price. It never 
then got beyond the middle classes, and was 
not used by them very frequently. At 1d. 
and 2d. per Ib, it got to artizans and persons of 
the labouring class. The reduction brought 
the commodity within the means and inclina« 
tion of so large a class of customers as to raise 
a demand that has kept a head of the supply. 
Before the arrangement was made, the quan- 
tity of fish sent from the east coast by railway 
was only three tons and a half per week; but 
within the last year it has risen to eighty tons 
per week, The whole answered extremely 
well as a commercial speculation to the fisher- 
men on the coast, to the railway directors, and 
the salesmen ; and it has led to the habitual use 
of fish by large numbers of persons who rarely 
tasted it before, The example has brought in 
increased and cheap supplies from other 
quarters, and made a market from whence they 
have been distributed into the adjacent dis- 
tricts.”” 


The landed interest, however, would be 
benefited more, perhaps, than any other 
by the universality and cheapness of rail- 
roads. Not only would coal and lime, and 
other heavy articles, be easily transported 
from place to place, but agriculture would 
have a new means of improvement opened 
up to it, in the obtainment of cheap and 
expeditious means for the conveyance from 
place to place, not only of manures, but of 
those particular components of soils, the 
admixture of which would fertilise and 
improve the condition and the heart of 
land. The application of steam as a means 
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of locomotion was rapidly absorbing all 
other systems of communication. Coaches 
and waggons had not only been superseded, 
but canals would probably also share the 
same fate. Already some canals had been 
deprived of almost all their traffic ; and it 
seemed probable that the whole system of 
canals would soon only be employed as 
auxiliary to that of railroads. It would 
be observed, too, that the cost of forming 
railways was greatly diminished now, in 
comparison to what at an earlier period of 
the system it had been; and, instead of 
meeting with the general opposition of the 
landowners, as was once the case in its 
earlier days,.the system had now their 
general support. This was important. 
The cost, too, of working, as well as the 
cost of construction, had much diminished. 
The expense of attending to and keeping 
in repair the banks, &c. of a railroad, was 
in a like manner undergoing a gradual 
diminution. For example, they were told 
by the Board of Trade that in the west of 
England railroads could now be made at 
an expense of from 10,000/. to 12,000/. 
per mile, whereas the construction of the 
Great Western line was known to have 
involved an expense exceeding 50,000/. a 
mile. The cost of working locomotive 
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power appeared, from the Board of Trade 
Report to be about 1s. 43d. per mile ; and 
he had reason to believe that the whole 
cost of running a train did not exceed 2s. 


per mile. But not only had the cost of 
constructing and working railways dimi- 
nished, but the probable income arising 
from them, as well as the probable ex- 
penses, could be calculated with much 
more certainty than formerly. Indeed, he 
could state that, as a mercantile specula- 
tion, nothing was more certain than a 
railway. Its results could be counted on 
with far greater security than could those 
of a speculation in banking, or indeed in 
almost any other branch of commerce. It 
was always the case, that in dealing with 
great numbers—with high figures—a safe 
average could be readily struck. Under 
all these circumstances he thought that the 
time was coming when the entire question 
of railway communication, and the restric- 
tions which it was desirable to place upon 
it, should be opened up; and he wished 
specially to call the attention of the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment to the question. It was not 
a subject which, treated as a mere mat- 
ter of detail, should be left to inferior 
Boards, but which should be viewed as 
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a great matter of State policy. Con. 
sidering the position of this country —its 
great wealth its dense population—its 
varied interest all blended together—con. 
sidering also the cost of iron and the per- 
fection of machinery, it would appear that 
we ought to have not only the best but the 
cheapest railways ; whereas, in fact—and 
were nothing more effectual to be done in 
the matter than had yet been accomplished 
—we had and would continue to have, the 
very dearest. Let them look to conti- 
nental lines, and see the rate of charges 
enforced there. He would not take the 
Belgian lines, because the Government 
was concerned in working them. They 
conveyed passengers at the rate of 1d., 4d., 
and 1d. per mile per head, and yielded 
a fair profit—a profit indeed which 
he believed could be still further increased 
were Government not to make the working 
of the lines a matter of patronage. Looking, 
however, to this country, taking its popu- 
lation and its wealth, he believed that for 
railway purposes it was the most densely 
populated country in the world. That 
was, there were more of the population out 
of a given number who had the means and 
the inclination for travelling by railroad 
than in any other country. Such being 
the case, they had certainly every reason 
for insisting that the fares in England 
should be as cheap, or nearly so, as upon 
any continental line. Let them then take 
the case of the Orleans railway. The 
French had taken advantage of our ex- 
perience, and also of our blunders, and he 
thought that we might very advantage- 
ously take some hints in return from them. 
The Orleans railway was established after 
the line to Rouen; but it was generally un- 
derstood that its tariff of charges would be 
the model upon which the rates payable to 
future French railways would be estimated. 
The fares upon that line were calculated at 
the rate of 3d., 1d., and 14d. per head per 
mile. Now he thought at the very highest 
estimate 1d., 13d. and 2d., would afford 
fair remunerating profits upon lines in this 
country. The system upon which they had 
hitherto acted in fixing railway tolls had 
been found quite impracticable. When the 
railway system was first introduced, it was 
an experiment of which the public ge- 
nerally had little knowledge, and of which 
the results were very doubtful. So little, 
indeed, was the system understood in its 
origin, that the original rates of toll were 
fixed upon the supposition that railway 
proprietors would be proprietors of the road 
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only, and that persons using it would pay 
merely for the means of transit, as upon 
canals. I¢ was well known now that that 
had not been'the case. Railway proprietors 
were almost universally not only the owners 
of the line, but the carriers upon it. Still, 
strange as it might seem, the Legislature 
had continued, in every railway Bill, down 
to the last Bill of the last Session, to re- 
peat. these lists of tolls, although in no 
single instance were they enforced. Some 
hon. Gentleman, too, three or four years 
ago, moved that railroads should be obliged 
to stick up at every station a table of these 
tolls. The Motion was carried, and he be- 
lieved that the table in question was re- 
gularly exhibited, although it was well 
known that the rates of tolls it showed 
were practically completely inoperative. 
The right hon. Gentleman the late Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade appeared to have 
felt strongly last year that it was necessary 
that something should be done in this re- 
spect; but he had unfortunately entered 
into his Committee apparently with the 
vain hope of being able to bring about some 
arrangement with the old companies before 
beginning to legislate for the new. It 
was, however, evident that the success of 
such an attempt was impossible in the then 
existing range of prices of old line shares. 
It was obvious that no board of directors 
would have consented to such terms (and if 
they had, no proprietary body would have 
sanctioned them in it) as those which the 
right hon. Gentleman, having the interests 
of the public in view, could feel himself 
justified. in offering to them. He fully 
appreciated, however, the advantages which 
had been effected by last year’s Bill, par- 
ticularly that of causing companies to run 
cheap third-class trains at ld. per mile, 
and he was happy to observe that by this 
means, not only were the number of pas- 
sengers augmented, but the revenues of the 
companies were increased, By the report 
of the Grand Junction Company, it ap- 
peared that upon their line, the increase of 
passengers had been 308 per cent., and of 
revenue 76 per cent. It was deserving of 
Notice, too, that producing these results, 

the new arrangement had not had the 
' effect which was anticipated would arise 
from it, of decreasing the number of second- 
class passengers, their number having, in- 
deed, a little increased, and the only falling 
off having been a trifling diminution in the 
number of first-class passengers. While 
upon this part of the subject, he might be 
permitted to remark, that he could see no 
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reason why—extending the principle which 
had been sanctioned last Session—railway 
companies should not be compelled to run 
two cheap trains up and down their lines 
per day, and these two ordinary trains, 
with other description of carriages, not es- 
pecially slow trains. He did not approve 
of the system which kept poor passengers 
upon the road for fifteen hours, when the 
journey could be performed in five. By 
the present system the Companies were put 
to the expense of separate trains, and the 
third-class passengers to the inconvenience 
of a much greater loss of time upon the 
railroad than was necessary. With respect 
to the power of revision granted by the 
Act of last Session, its operation was ren- 
dered quite nugatory by the insertion of 
what was called the 10 per cent. Clause 
which had been introduced into it. That 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade should have 
suffered that clause to be introduced, really 
surprised him, knowing as he did from 
ample experience that it would be quite 
unable to attain the object it aimed at ac- 
complishing. Let the House recollect the 
multitude of ways which existed of eluding 
this clause. A company might spend 
a vast deal of money in unnecessary re- 
pairs or in expenses of management ; or the 
intentions of Government might be set: at 
defiance, and the surplus divided among 
the proprietors in the shape of new shares. 
The clause was indeed a perfect bounty 
upon bad management. He now came to 
the question of amalgamation. They had 
seen to what an extent it had been already 
carried. Now, whether this was a bad or 
a good thing, it was clear that it was one 
which could not be prevented. He was 
disposed to think that its advantages out- 
weighed its disadvantages ; but it, at the 
same time, had furnished the strongest 
possible reasons for the necessity of limita- 
tions and restrictions more stringent than 
have yet been applied being enforced with 
respect to new railways, otherwise the whole 
country would be in the hands of a few 
railway proprietors, and at their mercy. 
Indeed, by the amalgamation of lines it 
seemed not improbable that railway di- 
rectors would come to be invested with 
patronage and power greater than was 
enjoyed by almost any other body of in- 
dividuals. ‘Their ramitications would extend 
to every town in England, and they would 
command there, for political or other pur- 
poses, the services of many of the most 
active of the inhabitants, The plan he 
2K 
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proposed would, in some measure, tend to 
check the growth of these evils. It might 
be said, however, that his Resolution came 
too late—that all the principal lines had 
been already finished. This, however, was 
not the case. A great number of most 
important trunk lines had yet to be cons 
structed. The Eastern Counties were 
still unprovided with a trunk line. There 
was no trunk line to Dover; for the 
railroad running there could hardly be 
called a Kentish line. There was no 
trunk line to Exeter; true, the Great 
Western furnished a trunk line to Bristol, 
but no further. The Report of the Board 
of Trade upon the Western Railways stated 
that a trunk line from London to Exeter 
would diminish the distance by railroad 
between it and London by upwards of 
twenty miles. This was an important 
point, as the comparative shortness of a 
competing line was now considered a great 
element in its favour. Then, again, there 
was no trunk line to Manchester, placing 
London in direct communication with the 
great northern manufacturing districts. It 
would be seen, therefore, that several of 
the most important lines of railroad still 
remained to be executed. Now the Reso- 
jutions which he intended to propose to 
the House, would, he believed, have the 
effect of checking, if not of absolutely pre- 
venting, some of the evils which he had 
alluded to. It was on all hands admitted 
that some limitation was necessary. He 
proposed that in all instances the Railway 
Committee to sit upon the scheme, should 
determine the rate of tariff according to 
the particular circumstances of each case. 
All the evidence relating to the cost of 
construction and of working — the esti- 
mates of traffic and of expense, would be 
in their hands, and with all these sources 
of information open to them, he believed 
that they would be able to form a very 
accurate judgment of what would consti- 
tute a remunerating rate of fares and 
charges. In many, if not in most cases, a 
scale ranging from one-half to two-thirds 
of the presently charged rates would, he 
contended, be amply sufficient. Not that 
he meant to complain of the too high scale 
of the fares charged by the old lines; 
when they were constructed the whole 
system was an experiment. It was now 
reduced almost to a matter of certainty ; 
and a means of speculation as safe, if not 
more so, than any other commercial ven- 
ture for making money. He saw no reason 
why a profit of 10 per cent., as allowed by 
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the Act of last year, should be required 49 
encourage people to lay out their money 
upon railroads. He did not see why a 
dividend of 7 per cent. should not have 
been considered amply sufficient. Let 
them look to what was doing upon the 
Continent. There, their rates of profit 
were still further limited ; but no difficulty 
in raising money was experienced—indeed 
English capital was flowing abundantly 
abroad ; and surely the same persons who 
invested their money in Foreign railroads, 
where the tariff of charges was fixed so 
low, would not hesitate about laying it out 
in railroad schemes at home. One of the 
pernicious consequences of the last year’s 
Railway Bill had been the great excitement 


and reckless speculation which it had un- 


doubtedly caused in the share market. 
People were apt to consider the 10 per 
cent. clause as a sort of guarantee for their 
deriving profit to that amount. The gam- 
bling and speculation in question, how- 
ever, the Resolutions which he would pro- 
pose would tend to repress. The policy 
chalked out in them would secure to the 
public also the important advantage of 
participating as soon as possible in the 
benefit of any improvement which might 
be effected in railway locomotion. At pre- 
sent the cost of constructing, working, 
and keeping in repair lines might be in- 
definitely lessened without the public gain- 
ing anything by the improvement. Whe- 
ther railways were constructed at the ex- 
pense of 20,000/., 30,000/., or 50,0001. 
per mile, much the same scale of fares 
was adopted. Now it was obvious that 
the rate at which fares became remune- 
rative depended upon the original cost 
and ordinary outlay. In every other way 
in which capital was laid out, a decrease in 
the necessary expenses of a scheme pro- 
duced an immediate beneficial result to 
parties consuming the produce of the spe- 
culation. An improvement of a process 
in the iron, or of the machinery in the 
cotton trade, was productive of an im- 
mediate beneficial effect to the public. 
Why should not similar causes produce 
similar effects with reference to railroads? 
Every opportunity should be taken of re- 
ducing the fares, consistently, of course, 
with the legitimate interests of the pro- 
prietors. The old lines of railway, indeed, 
would find—although they possessed at 
present undisturbed possession of their 
traffic—that the only way of permanently 
securing their monopoly was the reduction 
of their charges to so low a degree as t0 
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make it not worth while for any Company 
to start an opposition to them. That was 
the true commercial priciple to go upon, 
and it was what they must come to at 
last. It was most important, however, that 
they should embrace the present oppor- 
tunity of doing something to hasten this 
consummation, as if they let it pass, the 
rapid construction of new lines would 
very much narrow the field of operation 
hereafter. The subject of the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade would 
come on for consideration by and by ; 
but he could not help remarking upon 
one or two points apparent in their Re- 
ports. In the first place they seemed to 
entertain an extraordinary and unneces- 
sary dread of insolvent companies. This 
notion seemed perfectly to have haunted 
the minds of the Board, and somehow or 
other they always appeared to mix up 
insolvency with cheapness; for of the 
cheap lines they had an especial dread. 
Under these impressions they generally 
recommended that new lines shou!d be 
entrusted to old companies, because, as 
it was alleged, the prior existence of these 
companies was a guarantee for the execu- 
tion of the lines. He could not agree 
with this line of argument. A certain 
portion of the capital of projected lines 
was obliged to be paid up, and only a 
certain time was given to their projectors 
to complete them; and this was done in 
order to give the public security that the 
works would be carried duly out as pro- 
jected. If the system had not been found 
to work satisfactorily, why not modify it ? 
Ifthe amount required to be paid up was 
too small, why not increase it? If the 
time allowed was too Jong, why not shorten 
it? Looking to the enormous railway 
system which he saw growing up around 
him, he did feel most strongly the neces- 
sity of reasonable restrictions upon the 
power of companies. He felt, if nothing 
were done in the matter, that they were 
creating a power over which they had not 
that control which such a power demanded. 
Hon. Members should bear in mind, that 
the railroad superseded all old means of 
conveyance, Every one of these, while 
they existed, was under strict control ; 
but this, which was to absorb all, was 
placed under no control. The safeguard 
of competition was here in a great mea- 
sure lost. And this consideration opened 
up another view of the matter, not with- 
out its importance. They had been lately 
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struggling against monopolies; ever since 
he had come into Parliament, and, indeed, 
long before—the question of monopoly 
had been the subject of the most keen 
discussion — the most powerful attack. 
At the present moment it seemed gene- 
rally to be admitted that, at all events, 
monopolies should not be allowed to in- 
crease. Their evils had been made mani- 
fest—their impolicy exposed. Yet what 
was the House doing now? While com- 
bating old monopolies they were rearing 
a new monopoly — a monopoly which 
would be more formidable, more injurious 
than any of its predecessors. No matter 
how inveterate might appear the hostility 
of contending companies—no matter how 
fiercely they might combat with each other 
before Committees or in that House—yet, 
where there existed a common interest, 
there would soon be found a common un- 
derstanding, and that understanding would 
of course alone regard the interests of the 
parties privy to it. Their own gain was, 
of course, their great object ; and the con- 
sequences likely to arise to the public and 
the country from their being allowed to 
carry out unchecked all their objects—to 
establish unhindered the whole fabric of 
their power—were such as to make it 
most advisable that some measures of 
restraint should be adopted. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by proposing the 
following Resolutions :— 


1, “ That it is the duty of Parliament, in giv- 
ing its sanction to the establishment of new 
Railways, to render them the means of afford- 
ing to the public the best and safest commu- 
nication, and the greatest possible amount of 
accommodation at the lowest possible rates: 

2. “ That the clauses heretofore introduced 
into Railway Bills to limit the amount of tolls 
to be demanded for the use of the Railway, 
having proved practically inoperative, it is 
expedient to make more effectual provision 
against the undue enhancement of the cost of 
travelling and transportation in every future 
Railway Bill, by fixing the highest rates which 
the Railway Company shall be allowed tocharge 
for the conveyance of passengers and goods : 

“3. That for this purpose every Committee 
of a Railway Bill, introduced in the present 
or any future Session of Parliament, shall 
report a Table of Fees and Charges,the lowest 
which they shall judge to be consistent, under 
the circumstances of each case, with a fair 
and reasonable return for the capital to be in- 
vested : 

“4, And that every Committee to which 
two or more competing projects for new Rail- 
ways may be referred, shall require the pro- 
moters of each to put in statements as to the 
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Tates of charge for the conveyance of passen- 
gers and goods to which they are content to 
be limited, and the amount of accommodation 
which they will bind themselves to provide 
for the public at those rates ; and that, in de- 
termining on the comparative merits of com- 
peting schemes, regard shall be had to the 
extent and nature of the advantages which 
can be thus reserved to the public from each.’ 


Mr. Warburton said, that perceiving 
the then state of the House, he was not 
disposed to address it at any length in se- 
conding the Resolutions of his hon. Friend. 
He had chietly been induced to do so in 
consequence of having looked over some 
of the Reports of the Board of Trade on 
certain railway speculations. Formerly 
he was much disposed to consider that it 
would be most for the public interest to let 
them look to a fair competition between 
parties wishing to establish railways; but 
since he had read the Reports from the 
Railway Department of the Board of Trade, 
he could not conceal from himself that 
which could not but give satisfaction to 
the established railway companies. It 
was notorious that it was a matter of ge- 
neral satisfaction to the old railway com. 
panies, that these Reports were founded 
on what were termed Conservative princi- 
ples, and it was well known that this ex- 
pression was current among the directors 
and proprietors of the old railroads, Io 
the case of the London and York line they 
had an illustration of what he had alluded 
to. That was a line which had received 
the support of nearly all the landed pro- 
prietors along it, and its projectors were 
men of undoubted capital; and the Board 
of Trade, to his perfect horror, had given 
an opinion and divided upon a question 
as to whether or not capitalists were going 
to lay out their money profitably. Was 
anything of the kind ever heard of before? 
Did they ever interpose in cases of turn- 
pike roads when started against each 
other? For instance, there were turn- 
pike roads on each bank of the Avon for 
ten miles, between Bath and Bristol; but 
no one ever objected, before, gentlemen 
having invested their capital in forming a 
turnpike road on one side, that others had 
come forward to make a road parallel to 
it on the opposite side of the river, and 
that on the ground that they were making 
an unprofitable investment of capital. Then 
who were the Members of this Department 
of the Board of Trade? At the head of it 
was a noble Lord holding office under the 
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Government ; and any opinion coming from 
such a quarter carried more authority than 
was fitting or reasonable for their Reports 
to bear. He did not know on what prin. 
ciple this Department was founded; but 
from reading the Reports which had come 
out from time to time, it was clear that 
there was a decided tendency on the part 
of the Gentlemenconstituting that Boardto 
throw the extension of railroads completely 
into the hands of the existing companies, 
On this ground he feared that a railroad 
monopoly was likely to be created; and 
this not merely by means of the Reports, 
but also by the strong disposition which 
had been manifested by the railroad com- 
panies—to adopt the expression of his hon, 
Friend—to amalgamate with each other. 
He believed that nearly all the line from 
Newcastle to Bristol was about to be 
leased to the same party. It was therefore 
essential that Parliament should come for. 
ward and interpose some check for the 
security of the public. Why had they not 
the same security as regards the public 
interests in the railroads of this country as 
existed in foreign countries? Even on 
turnpike roads, when they granted an Act 
for its formation, they always enacted the 
maximum tolls ; but there was no such pro- 
tection for the public in the case of these 
railroad companies. He believed that it 
would make little or no difference in the 
value of the shares in these companies, if 
the Legislature gave them only a lease for 
a term of years—even for ninety-nine years, 
if they pleased, instead of a right in per- 
petuity. It was a matter of apprehension 
to him, if the railroads fell into the posses- 
sion of a few hands, that the Government 
might engross them as a matter of revenue. 
If the Government were to engross the 
conveyance ofall the passengers and goods 
throughout the country, that they would 
take only as a matter of revenue, and, as 
in the case of the Post Office, impose on 
ita profit of 1,200 percent. The fewer 
the hands into which these railroads fell 
the more probable was it that some future 
Government, in its distress for money, 
would convert these railroads into a source 
of public revenue. : 

Lord G. Somerset said, it was not his 
intention tu go at any length into the 
various topics which the hon. Member had 
touched upon in the present discussion. 
He had mentioned a great variety of facts, 
and had called their attention to a vast 
variety of considerations; few of which 
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were connected with the subject then be- 
fore the House, The Resolutions in no 
way affected the consideration of railroad 
companies as to the manner in which they 
should employ their capital; nor did they 
jn any way lay the ground for deviating 
from the general principle which had 
jifluenced the House in the consideration 
of these matters. He was not prepared to 
deny that hitherto they had proceeded upon 
somewhat erroneous principles as regarded 
the laying down charges upon railroads. 
It was notorious that when they first laid 
down the maximum of the toll to be 
charged upon railroads, Parliament was 
under the belief that in so doing they were 
protecting the interests of the public. He 
was far from denying that the result of 
that might have been to a certain extent 
1o induce the Companies on certain rail- 
roads to impose higher rates for the con- 
veyance of goods and passengers than was 
actually requisite to ensure them a fair 
return for their capital. 
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House there was to be a table of the 
charges included in the Bill; but he con- 
fessed he did not see his way by fixing 
a maximum toll to effect any positive 
check upon high charges upon these 
lines. He feared, on the contrary, that 
if they compelled the companies to lay 
down a maximum charge, that that 
would be a high one, and that thus there 
would be an encouragement to the new 
lines of railway to keep up their prices. 
He sti]! maintained that the only chance of 
relieving the public from too high a scale 
of charges would be the interest of the 
companies themselves. If they once adopted 
the plan of accepting the offers and bid- 
dings of these companies, and regulating 
the decisions of the House by their re- 
spective charges and the cheapness with 
which they proposed to convey the public, 
he very much feared that not only would 
the accommodation be much worse, but that 
there would be a great liability of danger 
With regard to the form of 
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hand, he could not help suspecting that | the hon. Gentleman’s Motion, the House 
for the future those charges would be very | must consider how far the present Standing 


much regulated upon the same general 


principle as all charges made by public | effect the object in view. 


Orders of the House would enable him to 
They must, in 


and private individuals pretending to fur- | order to accomplish the hon, Gentleman’s 


nish the public with what they required. 
It appeared also to him that the greater 


views, abolish the existing and introduce 
new Standing Orders ; and supposing they 


the number of railroads constructed the | passed these Resolutions as they at present 
greater would be the competition. It did | stood, they would beof no effect to-morrow. 


not follow that the only lines which could 
be considered competing were those which 


The Committee would not be bound by 


| them, and would pay no regard to them 


started and ended at the same termini. | 


There were many persons, a great portion, 
in fact, of the public, who thought much 
more of cheapness than rapidity; there 
were many who would be willing to go 
round a considerable distance to save 
money ; and, therefore, in fact, lines which 
did not altogether compete would have a 
great influence upon those on which high 
charges were made. He would take as an 
illustration the railways to Worcester. 
There there would be a direct competition 
by two railways which were diametrically 
opposed to each other in all matters of that 
surt—namely, the London and Birmingham 
and the Great Western lines; and the 
charges upon the conveyance of goods and 
passengers would be very much regulated on 
each line from London to Worcester by 
the charges which would be made for the 
conveyance of goods and passengers on the 
other line. With regard to the propositions 
of the hon. Member, he was not prepared 
to say that they suggested any great ad- 
vantage over the present system. By the 
Consolidation Bills which had passed the 








unless there was some arrangement to 
compel them to attend to these Resolutions. 
It was admitted on all hands that their 
early legislation on the subject had been 
ineffectual, partly from the difficulty of un- 
derstanding the subject, and the want of 
specific information ; and they were not in 
all cases even then able to come to a proper 
estimate of what the charges ought to be. 
In the first place, the cost of construction 
of the line had nothing whatever to do 
with the charges which ought to be im- 
posed, which were regulated in a greater 
measure by the permanent charges on the 
line. The cost of the construction would 
be an ingredient in the minds of capitalists 
in deciding whether they would subscribe ; 
but it was a different question what charges 
should be imposed upon the public. They 
were to consider how many hundreds of 
thousands of passengers, and how many 
tons of goods, and what quantity of pro- 
duce was to pass along the line. Now, he 
presumed the proposition of the hon. 
Member was, that these companies shou!d 
not be allowed to charge more than would 
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be a fair remuneration for their capital. 
But even if they obtained that return they 
would not be much further advanced, as 
the amount of the probable traffic varied 
very much, and was sometimes twice the 
amount of the original calculation. The 
evidence given, therefore, before a Com- 
mittee would not be a fair criterion of the 
traffic. Railroads which carried many 
hundreds or many thousands of passengers 
would, of course, be able to carry them 
much cheaper than those which carried a 
smaller number of passengers, supposing 
the gradients to be the same. No doubt 
there were various other circumstances, 
such as the cost of fuel, which would vary 
the charges. He was not hostile to the 
proposition of the hon. Member; but he 
much feared that it would be only giving 
an illusory protection to the public by say- 
ing that such should be the maximum 
charge for the conveyance of passengers 
and goods. Now, with regard to the car- 
rying out of the hon. Gentleman’s propo- 
sition, he believed he might say that all 
the Railroad Bills of the present Session 
would contain clauses in accordance with 
the propositions of the hon. Gentleman. 
Whether that would be useful or not re- 
mained yet to be seen; but they proposed 
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to carry out the principle of laying down 
what should be the maximum toll for the 
conveyance of goods and passengers, in- 
cluding the charge for locomotives and all 


other charges whatever. No doubt if these 
clauses were introduced it would etfect the 
object of the hon. Gentleman. With regard 
to the leasing of railroads it was true that 
the power of leasing from one company to 
another had been given and had received 
the sanction of the House ; and he certainly 
did not think that the power of leasing by 
one company to another operated injuri- 
ously or detrimentally to the interests of 
the public. It enabled companies to ob- 
tain the management of railroads which 
otherwise would never have been con- 
tructed. Was it not much better that the 
line between London and Exeter should be 
under one management than that they 
should have one company running to 
Bristol, another to Exeter, and a third to 
Plymouth? People were now able to 
travel in five hours from London to 
Exeter, having a fair time allowed for 
stopping on the way. If that line had 
been under the management of two com- 
panies it would have been impossible to 
have effected that object. By that means 
the public had been materially benefited. 
He would suggest, therefore, to the hon. 
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Member to withdraw his Resolutions, and 
he would give him every assistanee he 
could in forwarding his views by framing 
a Standing Order to carry them into effect, 

Viscount Howick said, it was evident 
that if the noble Lord was not prepared to 
concur in the adoption of these Resolu- 
tions, he agreed substantially with the 
hon. Member for Inverness as to the im. 
portance of the objects he sought to ac. 
complish. If it were really believed that 
these Resolutions would not effect those 
Objects, at least to a considerable extent, 
it would be proper to withdraw them; but 
he hoped, that if they were withdrawn, 
the Government would give the subject 
their earliest consideration, and would, 
before the Railway Bills of the present 
Session went into Committee, lay down 
authoritatively some general rules for the 
guidance of the Committees. He consi- 
dered that the necessity for such general 
rules was clearly demonstrable. The noble 
Lord concurred with his hon, Friend in 
the opinion that the existing rules as to 
the maximum of tolls were altogether 
nugatory, and he admitted also that the 
rate of charge ought to be limited. The 
noble Lord doubted, however—and he 
agreed with the noble Lord on that point— 
whether such limitation would accomplish 
all that was desired. During the last few 
years they had gained considerable expe- 
rience as to the working of railways, and 
they knew that both passengers and goods 
could be conveyed at infinitely lower 
charges than had hitherto been adopted by 
any companies. They knew, also, that 
without the interference of Parliament, 
railway companies would not afford the 
public the benefit of that cheapness with 
which locomotion could be effected; for, 
though a reduction of fares was always 
followed by a great increase in the number 
of passengers, and a proportionate reduc- 
tion of the expenses of conveyance, it often 
happened that such a step, at least in the 
first instance, produced some small dimi- 
nution in the receipts of companies; and 
the consequence was, that directors and 
general meetings of proprietors did not 
regard with much favour propositions for 
an extensive reduction of fares. The great 
railway lines had now been in operation 
for many years; and some of the compa- 
nies—the Great Western and the London 
and Birmingham, for instance—charged 
fares altogether unreasonable, considering 
the circumstances in which they were 
placed. Judging from past experience, 
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therefore, they could not calculate on a 
just and proper reduction of fares without 
legislative interference. If in the new 
Railway Bills they imposed a low table of 
fares, he believed that of necessity they 
would bring down at no distant period the 
fares of the existing companies; for the 
new lines, even when they appeared to 
diverge very widely from existing lines, 
were tO @ certain extent in competition 
with them. If a new line to York was 
granted, the table of fares being limited, 
the London and Birmingham and Midland 
Counties Companies would be compelled 
to adopt a somewhat analogous rate of 
charges. He had no doubt that if the rate 
of fares was limited, the companies would 
in many cases even go below the limita- 
tion imposed by Parliament ; for in France, 
where a low table of fares was established 
by law, the companies had frequenily 
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tion on this subject. As it seemed pro- 
bable that the House would not come 
to any positive determination on this 
question tc-night, he would not attempt 
to discuss the subject; but he regretted 
that some effectual measures had not been 
adopted earlier to secure the objects 
pointed out in these Resolutions. He 
could not help thinking that they bad 
made a great mistake, which would be 
attended with serious consequences to the 
country, although no party in that House 
was fairly responsible for it, because 
when railways were originally projected, 
it was impossible to foresee the extent to 
which the system would be carried. He 
considered that one point mentioned by 
his hon. Friend, deserved their serious 
attention. In France it was provided, 
that after the lapse of a given time, the 
whole property in the railway lines should 


adopted a scale of fares below the limited ; revert to the State. The inducements to 


amount. It was found by experience that 
if you had not a rather high rate of fares, 
so as to make a small number of passen- 
gers remunerative, the best policy was to 
adopt very low fares, calculating upon very 
extensive traffic. There was one point in 
the Resolutions before the House, to which 
great importance was justly attached, as 
regarded the legislation of the present 
year. It was proposed by the last of those 
Resolutions, that Committees to which 
competing projects were referred should 
Tequire the parties interested in those pro- 
jects to deliver to them statements of their 
proposed tables of fares and charges, and 
ofthe nature of the accommodation they 
would bind themselves to provide at such 
charges, and that in deciding on the com- 
parative merits of competing schemes, 
regard should be had to the advantages 
thus offered to the public. The noble Lord 
had truly said, that it would be most in- 
judicious to put railways up to public auc- 
tion, and to knock them down unreser- 
vedly to those parties who offered to adopt 
the lowest rate of fares; but it appeared 
tohim that the Resolutions of his hon. 
Friend would not sanction such a course. 
That hon. Gentleman did not recommend 
that they should give the lines to compa- 
nies proposing the lowest rate of fares, but 
that such propositions should form an es- 
sential element in influencing the deci 

sions of Com wittees; and betrusted that 
before the railway schemes now projected 
Were sent before Committees, the. right 
hon, Baronet would adopt some regula- 





construct railways would, in his opinion, be 
much the same whether the property was 
vested in the companies for ever or for a 
term of ninety-nine years; and it cer- 
tainly would be an immense advantage to 
the public if, at the expiration of a given 
time (and he mentioned the ordinary pe- 
riods of a building lease), the full and 
entire property in these lines was to re- 
vert to the public, Posterity had been 
charged with an immense burden in the 
shape of debt; and it would be some set- 
off if it was provided that after the lapse of 
a certain time, property of this valuable 
description should revert to the State. 
Whether or not it was now too late to 
adopt that principle, he was not prepared 
to say; but he was convinced that in the 
first instance it might have been adopted 
with perfect ease and fairness, It might 
seem hard that new railway companies 
should be constituted on less favourable 
terms than their predecessors; but he much 
doubted whether that consideration should 
prevent them from introducing a condition 
so much to the public advantage. TThev 
had now arrived at a great crisis of railway 
legislation ; an important duty now de- 
volved upon the House and on the Go- 
vernment; and before the Bills for pro- 
jected railways were committed, he thought 
the Government ought to take some means 
—he would not venture to prescribe what 
they should be—to secure more important 
advantages to the public. 

Sir R. Peel said, this was a subject 
which the more it was considered was seen 
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to be surrounded with the greater diffi- 
culties. On the one hand, it was impos- 
ble pot to feel that competition in the 
case of railways did not give that perfect 
security as to charges which was afforded 
by competition generally in other under- 
takings. In the case of stage coaches and 
of post horses, an effectual check was 
given to high charges by competition ; for, 
if one innkeeper charged 2s. a mile for 
a pair of horses, and another Is. 6d., the 
latter would be most likely to secure the 
patronage of the public. But, in the case 
of railways, a long period must elapse be- 
fore any check in the form of competition 
could be brought into operation ; for, if 
a railway company now established, and 
having a monopoly, adopted exorbitant 
charges, along preparatory system of con- 
cert and consideration was necessary be- 
fore a competitor could enter the lists. A 
company must be formed; subscriptions 
must be obtained; then there was great 
uncertainty as to the grant of a Bill by 
Parliament; and before a Bill could be 
passed, the monopolizing company might 
have reduced its charges, and the neces- 
sity of competition would consequently be 
materially diminished. He agreed with 
the noble Lord the Member for Sunder- 
land, that it was difficult to overrate the 
importance of this subject. There was no 
doubt that it was of great advantage to in- 
crease the facilities of communication, 


Railways. 


and diminish the charges of locomotion, ! 


He did net look merely at the pecu- 
niary saving to be effected, but he could 
not conceive a greater political advantage 
—anything more likely to improve the 
social character and habits of the people, 
than the extension of the means of inter- 
course between different parts of the coun- 
try. He would make no reference to any 
individual railway schemes; but he 
thought they ought to look forward to 
the result of mechanical improvements as 
applied to those schemes, and they might 
depend upon it—speakin gof ultimate re- 
sults—that the shortest nes would be 
preferred. The tendency of the improve- 
ments which were almost daily introduced, 
was decidedly in favour of the shortest 
lines, 
the year 1839. They had chosen to es- 
tablish a railroad between Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and London, and it was thought 
desirable that the line should go round 
by Birmingham. It was said, ‘* Include 
Birmingham by all means in your line 


He had expressed this opinion in j 
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between Liverpool and London; it isuseless 
to take a shorter line through a country 
much less productive.” He then ventuted 
to predict that the people of Liverpool 
and of Manchester would not be sent 
round ten or twelve miles oat of the direct 
line in their journey to the metropolis, 
The House acted upon a different prin. 
ciple; and 175,000/. was spent in pro. 
moting and contesting a Bill which was 
to go ten miles round; while now, in 
1845, we have found that the shortest 
line is the best. Birmingham is quite 
content to have it so; and Liverpool and 
Manchester, after an enormous capital has 
been spent for absolutely nothing, or worse 
than thrown away—for though he would 
not wish to undervalue the legal profes. 
sion, he thought to spend 150,000/. in 
defeating a Bill which was to be carried 
five years afterwards, was money worse 
than thrown away. Now, in order to save 
a distance of nine miles between Liverpool 
and Manchester, this new line, making a 
cut from Rugby to Stafford, was about to 
be established with universal consent, 
This ought, in his opinion, to be a lesson 
to the House. He did not wish to refer 
to any particular line of railway; but 
speaking generally, and contemplating 
ultimate results, he was certain that when 
they were establishing communications 
between different parts of this country, and 
between Scotland and Ireland and this 
metropolis, whatever course they might 
| now take, many years would not elapse 
before the shortest lines would be preferred. 
It must be understood, however, ibat he 
did not mean the shortest line merely in 
j respect of distance. He thought there 
was too great a tendency to adopt the 
| shortest lines, without reference to gra- 
:dients. Though, in recent instances, un- 
: favourable gradients had been overcome 
j by the construction of new engines, he 
, doubted whether there was not an unpro- 
| fitable expenditure of power in such cases 
|—whether the mechanical power of loco- 
motive engines was not materially inter- 
fered with by unfavourable gradients; and 
whether the exertions made to diminish 
the gradients, and to run as nearly as pos- 
| sible upon a level, would not be amply 
‘repaid. He was alluding, not to the 
shortest lines merely with regard to dis- 
tance, but to the shortest lines in point of 
time. Though the question of controlling 
the charges of railway companies was one 
of great importance, it was encompassed 
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with numerous ‘difficulties. ‘Suppose that 
two companies: undertook competing lines, 
and that one of them’ said; “ We will 
afford the public most ample accommoda- 
tion; our carriages for every class of 
passengers shall be most convenient;: and 
our third-class carriages shall be con- 
structed’ with a view to the health and 
comfort of the poor who travel by them ; 
but in order to do this we must make 
certain charges.” Then suppose another 
company said, “ We will undertake the 
line at a lower rate of charges ;” surely it 
was not fair to assume that a decided 
preference should be given to the latter? 
They ought not to disregard altogether 
the advantages held out by the former. 
But all the check that was to be imposed 
was a pecuniary check. How were they 
to provide against imperfect vigilance, ill- 
conducted establishments, inconvenient 
carriages, and disregard of the public 
comfort and accommodation? He did 
not see how this check could be made 
perfectly effective in these respects. It 
was difficult to say what was the pro- 
per check; and to reconcile the diffi- 
culties by which the question was en- 
compassed. It must be remembered, 
that it was necessary to hold out induce- 
ments which would lead men of capital to 
embark in such undertakings as railway 
schemes. It was very well to say, “* Look 
at the profits of the London and Birming- 
ham, and Great Western Railway Com- 
panies—are they not extravagant?” Hon. 
Gentlemen must recollect the risk of those 
persons who invested money in these 
speculations ; they must remember how 
uncertain was the return upon the millions 
invested in the London and Birmingham 
Railway, and what must have been the 
consequences to the shareholders had that 
undertaking proved a failure. Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, writing in 1834, said,— 

“It is true that the railway between Liver- 
pool and Manchester has answered ; but the 
cireumstances of that railway are so peculiar, 
that it is no criterion of the probable success 


of other railways.” 


That eminent man, writing only ten years 
ago, expressed his belief that profitable 
lines of railway communication could not 
beestablished to any great extent. Yet 
the proprietors of the railways he had 
mentioned, when the result of the specu- 
lation was so uncertain, committed them- 
selvesto the extent of 6,000,000/.; and 


was it to be said now, when railroads ! 
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could be conducted at so much less 
expense, that 4 per cent. was enough to 
remunerate them for their enterprise ; 
while, bad the capital they embarked 
been lost, the country would have made 
them no compensation ?. The noble Lord 
(Lord Howick) seemed to think that if a 
maximum rate of charge were prescribed 
in the case of new railways, the old com- 
panies would be induced to adopt a similar 
scale of fares; but of that he was by no 
means certain, It might happen, that on 
a railway where only ten trains were now 
run daily, it might become necessary in a 
year or two to run twenty; and, while 
the public called for this increased ac- 
commodation, would they provide by an 
inflexible rule that, under no circumstances, 
should the company charge more than a 
certain amount of fares? He wished that 
the influence and authority of the Govern- 
ment could be clearly exerted for the 
purpose of insuring a good principle of 
action; but the more he considered the 
subject the more was he convinced of its 
difficultie. In order to achieve a tem- 
porary object —in order to reduce the 
extravagant charges—it was now proposed 
to act upon a principle with regard to 
railways which hon, Gentlemen who sug- 
gested it would hesitate to apply to ordi- 
nary commercial legislation. They did 
not say to the dealer in ordinary commo 
dities, ‘‘ Such is the maximum charge you 
ought to make for your goods.” The 
present case might be rather special ; but 
he doubted whether it was so special as to 
justify them in departing from the rule 
applied n other cases. He thought that 
it would not be desirable to lay down any 
general rule for the conduct of the Com- 
mittees; but he trusted, as their number 
was limited, that each would feel that it 
had a public duty to discharge, and that 
each would do its best to further the 
public interest. He did not know how 
the Government could interfere, except 
by the expression of a hope that the 
Committees would do all in their power 
for the benefit of the community. He 
did not wish to notice the Resolutions in 
detail; but he trusted that the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, after the discussion that 
had taken place, would consent either that 
the previous question should be moved, or 
to withdraw his Motion. In the first 
place, he thought it was very unwise for 
the House to agree hastily to any Resolu- 
tion laying down what it was “ the duty” 
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of Parliament to do. Then, as to the 
‘“¢ maximum charge,” be had already stated 
his reasons for not hurrying on to a 
conclusion as regarded that paragraph of 
the Resolution; at any rate, he was 
sure that before the House sanctioned the 
principle of establishing a maximum of 
charge, the subject ought to undergo a 
much fuller consideration than it had re- 
ceived in the course of that discussion. 

Mr. J, E. Denison said, that the right 
hon, Baronet in an early part of the 
Session had stated that the Reports of 
the Board of Trade were by no means 
intended to be final. He was of opinion 
that when a Report was issued by the 
Board, the grounds upon which it was 
founded should be discussed in that 
House before such Report was sent to the 
Committees, as a guide to them in the 
decision they should come to. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley did not exactly see 
how the suggestion of his hon. Friend who 
had just sat down—though he agreed that 
great inconvenience had arisen from the 
present arrangement— could be carried 
out. He did trust, however, that the 
Committee would not consider the deci- 
sions of the Board of Trade final; though 


an opinion, he believed, had gone abroad, 
amounting almost to a belief, that their 
decisions were to be regarded in that light. 
He was ready to concede to the Board of 
Trade every credit for the manner in which 
they had conducted the business which 


had been intrusted to them; but, not- 
withstanding, he should be very sorry to 
have it assumed that their Reports were 
final decisions, when they were, in fact, 
merely preliminary inquiries entered into 
with the view of assisting the Committees ; 
and he did hope that the Committees 
appointed by that House would be sensible 
that with themselves still rested the re- 
sponsibility of sifting the merits of every 
scheme brought before them; and thai 
they would express their opinions freely 
and independently, both as to the merits 
of the schemes, and of the suggestions of 
the Board of Trade. With regard to 
limiting the charges on railways, he must 
admit that that part of the question was 
full of difficulties ; but that was no reason 
for abandoning all attempts to overcome 
it. Originally he believed that Parliament 
had intended to have applied some limita- 
tion of the description proposed; and 
though it had failed hitherto, he did not 
know but that the principle would be 
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consistent with the practice of Parliament, 
and advantageous to the public. He 
hoped if his noble Friend (Lord G, §o. 
merset) could see any means of meeting 
the proposition, that he would not fail to 
act upon it, 

Sir G. Grey was of opinion that the 
best plan that could be adopted was that 
which the House had acted upon lately 
viz., to establish as competent a tribunal 
as possible for the examination of the de. 
tails of a Bill, and to discourage as much 
as possible any appeal from that tribunal 
to that House; but there were certain 
principles which must come before Com. 
mittees in the course of the Session, in 
the consideration of Railway Bills, which, 
though it was difficult to determine how 
they should be disposed of, were, he 
thought, worthy of the consideration of 
the House. It would be extremely unad- 
visable, and it would be a blot in our rail- 
way legislation, if there were to be a great 
want of uniformity in the Bills and in the 
decisions of the Committees, Let them 
look at some of the principles which the 
Committees would have to decide upon, 
First, there was that great and important 
principle which had occupied a prominent 
place in the Reports of the Board of Trade 
—the principle of ‘‘ competition,” to 
which also the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred. Were the Railway Committees 
to act upon the principle that competition 
was undesirable, or were they to trust to 
competition for the purpose of securing to 
the public the benefits which might be 
supposed to arise from it? Then, again, 
there was the subject of ‘ gradients,” 
which had been also referred to by the 
right hon. Baronet. Let the House look 
at the Report of the Board of Trade upon 
the West Yorkshire Railway. They en- 
tered there very fully into the subject, 
and took exactly an opposite view to that 
which the right hon. Baronet had taken of 
it. They justified their preference of a 
line which had worse gradients than an- 
other that was before them, by saying that 
the improved power of locomotive engines 
now was such, that it was not worth the, 
while of Companies to incur a great ex- 
pense in looking for good gradients and 
good curves. That Report would go be- 
fore a Committee of tive Gentlemen, and 
would naturally have a great influence 
with them. These were subjects which 
he thought it was desirable that the 
House should determine on. With refer- 
ence to the principle which had been m- 
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troduced in the Resolution of his hon. 
Friend, he would say, that Parliament had 
from the first proposed to limit the charges 
on railways; but that it had been attempted 
in a way that was perfectly illusory. He 
repeated, that Parliament having originally 
felt that monopolies might be created by 
railway companies, did attempt to guard 
against them, but that in that attempt Par- 
liament had utterly failed. He quite agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman that the 
country was greatly indebted to those com- 
panies and gentlemen who had originally 
risked their capital upon railway schemes, 
and who had brought the railway system to 
its present state; but, looking at the great 
number of Bills to be brought in this 
Session, and considering that in a short 
time railways would supersede every other 
mode of travelling, he did think that the 
Government ought seriously to turn its 
attention to the question whether some 
more effective method might not be adopted 
with the view of preventing the evils 
which had been referred to in the course of 
the debate, and to the existence of which 
it was impossible that they could shut 
their eyes. He had risen, however, prin- 


cipally to state his opinion that there 
should be some uniformity in the decisions 


of the Committees, to insure which he 
thought that matters of principle should 
be discussed in that House. 

Mr. Parker had no doubt that every 
one was desirous, or that it was the duty 
of the House to see that the public should 
be carried at as low a rate as possible upon 
railways: but if the House laid down any 
plan for limiting the charges, founded 
upon the supposition that, acting upon 
that plan, every railway company would 
receive a fair and just remuneration for 
their enterprise, and the outlay of their 
capital, it might commit a grievous in- 
justice. Had the House not also a 
corresponding duty to perform on the part 
of the companies ? Should not the House 
in such a case guarantee to the companies 
an amount of remuneration somewhat 
approaching that which their enterprise 
merited ? 

Motion withdrawn. 


Licutinc tue House or Commons.] 
Mr. Hume rose to move for a Copy of any 
Report of Experiments for Lighting the 
House of Commons in the last and present 
year; with a Copy of Plan for altering 
the existing Lights, and an estimate of 
the expense of the same. He wished to 
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of Woods and Forests whether it was 
intended to alter the mode of lighting the 
House? He should himself be extremely 
sorry to see any change in that House after 
what had been effected by Mr. Gurney; at 
any rate, without first knowing what kind 
of light they were going to have. 

The Earl of Lincoln said, the hon. 
Member must be aware that the lighting 
of the House was not a matter which 
belonged to his Department, or was under 
his control, but of the Officer of the 
House; and the arrangement to which 
the hon. Member had referred had been 
made by that person. With regard to 
any experiments which had been made 
with the view of lighting the New Houses 
of Parliament, they had been made under 
his sanction by Dr. Reid. He believed 
that the House would agree that it would 
be extremely advantageous that the light- 
ing and the ventilation should be under 
the management of one individual, consi- 
derable inconvenience having arisen al- 
ready from having two persons engaged 
in those matters, The experiments which 
had been made had been purely with a 
view to the lighting of the New Houses of 
Parliament, and not with a view to any 
alteration in the present House. Those 
experiments would be continued ; and if 
the hon. Gentleman, at some future period 
of the Session, should feel anxious to 
have any detail or Report upon the subject, 
such information as he (Lord Lincoln) 
could supply should certainly be laid upon 
the Table of the House; but at present 
there were no such documents as the hon. 
Gentleman had moved for. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House adjourned at a quarter to eight 
o’clock, for the Easter holidays, till Mon- 
day the 3lst day of March. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 31, 1845. 


MinuTEs.] Bitts. Public. —2°- Customs (Import Du- 
ties); Public Museums, &e. 

Private—1° Boddam Harbour; Sheffield and Rother- 
ham Railway; Agricultural and Commercial Bank of 
Ireland. 

2°. London and South Western Railway (No.2); Mid- 
land Railways (Ely to Lincoln); Midland Railways (Not- 
tingham to Lincoln); Midland Railways (Swinton to 
Lincoln) ; Midland Railways (Syston to Peterborough) ; 
Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester Railway; 
Paisley Gas; Brighton, Lewes and Hastings Railway, 
(Keymer Branch); Standard Life Assurance Company; 
Shrewsbury, Oswestry, and Chester Junction Railway ; 
Clerkenwell Improvement; London Orphan Asylum. 
Reported.—Nottingham Waterworks; Britten’s Divorce ; 
Manchester Division Stipendiary Magistrates, 
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PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Sir George Grey, from 
Chelsea, for Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. W. 
Miles, Mr. Neeld, Mr. Ord, Mr. Sanderson, Lord H. 
Vane, and Mr. Stuart Wortley, against the Grant to 
Maynooth College.—By Mr. Macaulay, from the Lord 
Provost, Magistrates and Council of Edinburgh, for Abo- 
lition of Tests in Universities (Scotland).—By Dr. Bow- 
ring, from Dublin, against Importation of Hill Coolies 
into the Colonies.—Lord John Russell, from New Zea- 
land, for Inquiry.—By Mr. Beckett, from Leeds, and 
Mr. Thornely, from Wolverhampton, for Repeal of Duty 
on Copper Ore.—By Mr, Cartwright, from an immense 
number of places, for Repeal of Malt Duty.—By Lord 
John Russell, from Ceylon, for Reduction of Duty on 
Colonial Produee.—By Mr. H. Berkeley, and Viscount 
Emlyn, from several places, in favour of the County 
Courts Bill—By Mr. Dundas, from Mr. E. W. James, 
against the Fisher Lane (Greenwich) Improvement Bill. 
—By Mr. Dodd, from the London and Croydon Railway 
Company, for Referring back the Report of Trade on 
Kentish and South Eastern Railway Schemes.—By Mr. 
Bramston, from Guardiaus of the Poor of the Romford 
Union, against Parochial Settlement Bill.—By Mr. Young, 
from Guardians of the Cootehill Union, for Alteration 
of Poor Relief (Ireland) Act.—By Sir C. Coote, from 
Guardians of the Abbeylix Union, for Relief from Pay- 
ment of Loan.—By Mr. E. Ellis, from Provost, Magis- 
trates, and Town Council of Cupar, for Alteration of 
Prisons (Scotland) Act.—By Lord E. Bruce, Mr. E. Ellice, 
Sir George Grey, Mr. Fuller, and Mr. Broadley, from a 
number of places, for Diminishing the number of Public 
Houses.—By Mr. Wakley, from members of the Royal 
College of Surgeons (Gloucester), for Inquiry respecting 
Charter. 


ImprisONMENT FOR Dest.] Lord Dun. 
can wished to repeat a question which 
he had asked of the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Home Department before 
Easter, and to which he had on that occa- 
sion received an unsatisfactory answer, on 
the subject of the Bill which had been 
passed last Session for the Abolition of Im- 
prisopment for Small Debts. He would 
again call the attention of the right hon. 
Baronet to the facilities which the 57th 
Clause of that Bill afforded to fraudulent 
persons Owing less than 20/. to escape the 
payment of their debts. Many unfortu- 
nate tradesmen in the city which he had 
the honour to represent (Bath), had suf- 
fered severely from the ex post facto ope- 
ration of the law; and he wished to know 
whether the Government meant to adhere 
to their former resolution respecting the 
measure, or whether they contemplated 
some step for remedying the evils to which 
it had given rise ? 

Sir J. Graham was sorry to hear that 
in answering the question of the noble 
Lord upon a former occasion, he should 
have said anything unsatisfactory to the 
noble Lord. He wished to inform the 
noble Lord that he adhered to the resolu- 
tion he had formerly expressed upon that 
subject. From all the inquiries he had 
made, he had no reason to think that, upon 
the whole, the abolition of imprisonment 


for debts under 20/. had worked ill; and 
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he certainly could not assent to any mea. 
sure which should re-enact ‘the penalty of 
imprisonment for debts under that amonit, 
He was aware that the retrospective effect 
of the measure of last Session might {in 
some cases have worked hardly ; but that 
which had once been done he could not 
undo. If, however, it should appear that 
under the operation of that measure frauds 
were committed by the secretion of pro. 
perty, the Government would be prepared 
to give to that subject their best attention, 
But the experience which they had had of 
the measure was hardly sufficient to justify 
any new enactment upon the subject. One 
of the most important considerations con- 
nected with the passing of the Bill had 
been, whether it would not unduly dimi- 
nish the credit given to the working 
classes. But he was happy to find fromall 
the information he had received upon the 
subject, that the measure had been at- 
tended with no such injurious effect. 

Mr. Divett wished to ask the right hon. 
Baronet whether his attention had been 
called to a clause in a Private Bill affecting 
the West of England, which would have 
the effect of re-enacting, in certain cases, 
the penalty of imprisonment for debts un- 
der 201. ? 

Sir J. Graham said that any concur. 
rence he might have given to such a clause 
could only have been the result of an over- 
sight ; and it should be his duty hereafter 
to oppose it. 

Colonel Randon wished to know whe. 
ther it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce a measure for abolish- 
ing in Ireland also imprisoment for debts 
under 201. ? 

Sir J. Graham said that in his opinion 
it would be better to wait the result of the 
experiment made in England, before any 
final decision was taken for the extension 
of the measure to Ireland. 


Suppry—Tue Navy Esrrmates.] Mr. 
Corry moved (at a few minutes before five 
o'clock) the Order of the Day that the 
House should resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee of Supply. 

This Motion was agreed to, and in @ 
Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Corry proceeded to move the Navy 
Estimates, during the absence of Sir C. 
Napier, who had given notice that he 
should, on Mr. Speaker leaving the Chair, 
move an Address to Her Majesty, pray" 
for a Commission to Inquire into the State 
of the Navy. The hon, Gentleman said, 
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that. in. rising to propose the .Navy Esti- 
mates upon that occasion, he felt it neces- 
sary to claim the indulgence of the Com- 
mittee, not only on account of his own 
inexperience in explaining such details as 
those into which it would be his duty to 
enter, but also on account of the disad- 
vantage under which he laboured in suc- 
ceeding his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
at War in the discharge of a task which 
his right hon. Friend had, on former oc- 
casions, performed with the ability for 
which he was so distinguished. [Here Sir 
C. Napier, and immediately after him Mr. 
Wakley, entered the House amidst the 
laughter of hon. Members.] 

Mr. Wakley, who had just entered the 
House and had a Motion on the Paper for 
the production of warrants issued for the 
opening of Mr. T, Duncombe’s letters, 
amid cries of ‘ Order!” appealed to the 
Chair, whether, seeing that he had been 
there ready with his Motion ever since the 
Speaker took the Chair, and had only left 
the House three minutes ago, supposing 
they would not go into public business till 
five o'clock, he ought not to be permitted 
to bring forward his Motion, a Motion of 
much public interest [‘‘ Order”]. 

The Chairman : The House is now in a 
Committee of the whole House, and cannot 
entertain the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Wakley moved that the Chairman 
do report progress [Cries of ‘* No, no,” 
“Order, order”. 

Mr. Corry: I did not move the Com- 
mittee until five o'clock. 

Mr. Wakley rose amidst loud cries of 
“Order, order; Chair, chair,” from all 
parts of the House. The hon. Gentleman 
exclaimed with considerable animation, I 
hope that it will be understood that this 
(the Opposition) side of the House ap- 
proves of my not going on with my Mo- 
tion (“ Order, order”. 

Mr. Corry : He thought that, in making 
his statement, the best course he could 
pursue would be to avoid as much as 
possible all questions of minute detail, and 
to confine himself to the principal causes of 
increase and decrease under the several 
heads of expenditure. With respect to 
the first of those heads, he deemed it unne- 
cessary to enter at length on any explana- 
tion as to the reasons which induced Her 
Majesty’s Government to propose an in- 
crease of 4,000 men to the number voted 
m the last Navy Estimates; because the 
Teasons for that increase had already been 
explained by the right hon. Baronet at the 
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head of the Government in the course of 
his financial statement in the early part 
of the Session. His right hon. Friend had 
stated that that increase was proposed, not 
on account of any apprehension of war, or 
with any view to aggression, but simply 
because it was considered politic that, in 
addition to the vessels required for the 
protection of her commerce, this country 
should have at command a disposable 
squadron of ships of the line which, inde- 
pendently of other considerations, would be 
most valuable even in times of the most pro- 
found peace as affording means for exercise 
in naval tactics, and for experimental trials 
of the comparative qualities of ships of war. 
He could assure the Committee that, the 
Admiralty had never been insensible to 
the importance of forming such a squadron ; 
but their intentions in this respect had 
hitherto been frustrated by the constantly 
increasing demands for ships on distant 
stations, beyond what had been anticipated 
when the former Estimates they had pro- 
posed were under preparation. To such 
an extent had these demands grown, that 
on three stations alone, namely, China, 
Africa, and the Pacific, it was found ne- 
cessary to employ 6,000 men more than in 
1841—a number equal to the full comple- 
ments of eight ships of the line of the se- 
cond rate. The Vote, therefore, for 40,000 
men, which they proposed to take, provided 
1,000 men less for other stations, exclusive 
of the three which he had specified, than 
were provided by the Vote for 35,000 men 
inthe year 1840-41; and he thought this 
fact was sufficient to show that the Govern- 
ment had no wish tuo keep up a force 
which was unnecessary, or which was not 
absolutely required by the exigencies of 
the Public Service. With respect to the 
details of the first Vote, he would at pre- 
sent only refer to the re-establishment of 
two Companies of Marine Artillery, which 
was rendered necessary by the increase in 
the number of steam vessels, and which 
occasioned an additional expense of only 
2,740/., as it was effected not by adding to 
the numerical strength of the Marine Force 
generally, but by a redistribution of the 
corps between the Divisional and Artillery 
Companies. The whole sum required for 
Wages was 1,289,543/. being an increase 
on the Vote of last year of 119,067/. The 
next Vote was for Victuals for seamen and 
marines, in which there was an increase 
over that of last year of 65,5851. conse- 
quent on the employment of 4,000 addi- 
tional men; but in consequence of the 
reduced price of certain articles of provi- 
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sions, a saving was effected of about 16,500/. ; which at the expiration of five years from 
on the 35,000 men to be employed afloat, | the date of his appointment would again 
as compared with the prices on which the | be increased to 1,500/. He could not make 
Estimate for last year was founded. In| mention of Sir John Barrow's name with 
the third Vote, namely, for the Admiralty | out expressing the deep sense he felt of the 
Office, there was an increase of 2,2661.,| claims which that eminent man had earned 
which had been occasioned chiefly by an| to the gratitude of his country, during an 
increase, amounting altogether to 572/., to| official life of upwards of half a century; 
the salaries of the draughtsmen in the/ and he was confident that it would be the 
departments of the Surveyor of the Navy | universal wish that he might long live to 


and of the Director of Works (in which 
it was of the highest importance to secure 
the services of men of adequate ability and 
education), and by an additional charge of 
1,500/. required for repairs at the Admi- 
ralty which could no longer be deferred. 
There was another item of increase which, 
though small, required to be explained— 


he meant an additional allowance to one of | 
the Lords of the Admiralty of 200/. a year. | 


Great inconvenience had long been felt 


from the want of sufficient accommodation | 
for the accumulation of charts and docu- | 
ments in the Hydrographical and Record | 


Departments of the Admiralty; and in 
order to provide the necessary space for 
this purpose, his right hon. Friend (Mr. 


Herbert) had given up his official residence | 


to the use of the Office, removing into the 


adjoining house, which had been vacated | 
by his gallant Friend (Sir G. Seymour), on | 
his acceptance of the command in the) 
By this arrangement one of the | 


Pacific. 


enjoy the honourable retirement which he 
had sought, and to which he was so well 
entitled by long and faithful public service, 
The next Vote which he should have to 
propose was for the General Register and 
General Record Office of Seamen, in which 
there was a large comparative increase, as 
the vote for the present year was 11,6081, 
while that of last year was only 2,980), 
This large increase had become necessary 
in order to carry into effect the Act (the 7th 
and 8th Vict., c. 112) commonly called 
the Merchant Seamen’s Act, whick had 
received the sanction of the Legislature 
during the last Session of Parliament ; and 
he could assure the Committee that the 
new establishment had been fixed as low, 
both as regarded numbers and salaries, as 
the nature and extent of its duties would 
allow. It was to be observed that the 
charge of 5,000/. for postage, which would 
be considerably reduced in future Estimates 
was no real charge on the public, being 


Naval Lords had been deprived of his house | merely a transfer from one Department of 
at the Admiralty, in lieu of which, the! the State to another. The actual charge, 
same amount of compensation, namely therefore, amounted only to 6,608/.; and 
200/. a year, was proposed, as had been | he was confident that the Committee would 
awarded to the Civil Lord by the late Go- | be of opinion that the great national objects 
vernment, when his house was required for | contemplated by the Act of last year were 
official purposes. He would now advert to! cheaply purchased at such a cost. In the 
a reduction—he alluded to that of the sa-| next Vote, for the Scientific branch, there 
lary of the Second Secretary of the Ad-| was an increase of 1,4691., chiefly occa 
miralty, from 1,500/. to 1,000/. a year.} sioned by printing 500 copies of the Re- 
It would be in the recollection of the Com- | ductions of the Greenwich Lunar Observa- 


mittee that this reduction, during the first | tions from the years 1750 to 1830, and by 
five years of the Second Secretary’s tenure | the purchase of instruments: and as the 
of office, had been recommended by a Com-| Committee was always ready to make li- 
mittee which sat in the year 1831. The! beral provision for the service of a dé 
Treasury Minute which appeared shortly | partment of such importance to the intet 
afterwards, and which adopted the greater | ests of science, and to the safety of naviga 


part, but not the whole, of the reeommend- 
ations of the Committee, was silent on the 
subject of this particular salary ; probably 
because its amount was not immediately in 
question—Sir John Barrow having been 
in occupation of the office for a much 
longer period than five years. But on the 
appointment of his successor, the Govern- 
ment had thought it right to assign him 
the reduced amount of salary which had 
been recommended by the Committee, but 





tion, he would only direct attention '0 
the explanatory statements of the surveys 
now in progress, which had been m- 
serted in these Estimates for the first 
time, and which would be found to con 
vey some useful and interesting information. 
No. 6, for “ establishments at home” was 
so connected with No, 8, for “ wages 1 
artificers” employed in those establish- 
ments, that he thought he should best con- 
sult the convenience of the Committee by 
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considering them together. The increase 
on the former was 3,120/., and on the lat- 
ter'41,526/., making together 44,646/. Of 
this 9,690/., under No. 8, was for riggers 
and labourers, in lieu of convicts removed 
to the penal settlements, in conformity 
with the arrangement which was explained 
last year by his right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary at War; and nearly the whole of the 
remainder, amounting to about 35,000/., 
was to meet the demands consequent on the 
increased activity in building steam vessels 
which prevailed in the dockyards at Dept- 
ford, Portsmouth, and Pembroke. The com- 
pletion of additional building-slips had 
afforded the means of increased exertion in 
this respect, for which the entry of addi- 
tional shipwrights and other artificers was 
necessary. Provision had also been made 
for expediting the construction of steam 
vessels in the other dockyards ; but at Ply- 
mouth and Chatham the increase was 
chiefly owing to the convict establishments 
being broken up, and the consequent neces- 
sity of employing additional labourers, at 
the cost, as he had stated, of upwards of 
9,000/. Nos. 7 and 9 embraced the corre- 
sponding Votes for the naval establishments 
abroad. On the first there was an increase 
of 5311., oceasioned by several additions to 
the salaries and allowances of some of the 
officers employed in those establishments, 
the reasons for which he would, if required, 
be ready to explain; but the latter Vote so 
closely assimilated to the Vote of last year, 
as to call for no remark on that occasion. 
The next vote, No. 10, was of the greatest 
importance to the efficiency of the fleet ; 
and he was happy to say, that the large in- 
crease which was proposed was not required 
tomake good any deficiency in the estab- 
lishment of any article of stores, but almost 
exclusively for the augmentation of the 
steam navy, which was the principal cause 
of increase under almost every head of 
expenditure in these Estimates, with the 
exception of those which provided for the 
wages and victuals of the 4,000 additional 
seamen proposed to be voted. The whole 
increase on the gross estimate was 174,057/. 
Of this, 50,000/. was on the Vote for the 
purchase of steam machinery for steamers 
now building ; several of them were to be 
of iron, occasioning-an increase of 71,3771. 
on that item ; 47,000/. was for the pur- 
chase of timber for Deptford, for which 
no sufficient store had been provided since 
NS establishment as a yard for building 
steam vessels. The greater part of the 
Temainder of the increase was for the pur- 


of additional supplies of hemp and 
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canvass. The whole sum proposed to be 
voted under No. 10, was 1,199,1411. ; and 
the net increase was 145,176/. On the 
next Vote, No. 11, for new works and im- 
provements in the naval establishments at 
home and abroad, the Government had 
felt it their duty to propose the large 
amount of 486,346/., being an increase of 
107,480/., which was chiefly required on 
account of the steam basins under construc- 
tion at Devonport and Portsmouth. The 
cost of constructing works of such extent 
was necessarily great; and he regretted to 
say, that it would exceed the original 
estimate—partly on account of engineering 
difficulties which could not have been fore- 
seen, and partly in consequence of de- 
viation from the original plans, which it 
had been found advisable to adopt ; but he 
felt confident that the Committee would 
not consider it to be greater than was 
| justified by the necessity of providing 
for the equipment and repair of an 
arm so essential to the national security 
as the steam navy, for which we did 
not possess a single establishment along 
the whole line of the Channel—the 
part of our coast which in the event of 
war would be the most exposed to aggres- 
sion, and where our commerce would be 
the most in want of protection. In order 
to supply this deficiency with reasonable 
despatch 80,000/. was proposed for the 
steam basin at Portsmouth, and 100,000. 
for that at Devonport; 15,000/. was also 
proposed for the extension of the steam 
factory at Woolwich. While, however, 
the Board of Admiralty had felt it to be 
their duty to propose these large sums for 
the establishments in connexion with steam 
navigation, they had not neglected other 
works essential to the general efficiency of the 
dockyards. Of these, none were of greater 
importance than building-slips; and any 
diminution of their number, which was 
very inadequate, would materially impair 
our resources. It was accordingly pro- 
posed to vote 45,000/. at Chatham towards 
the construction of three new slips on the 
ground now occupied by four old ones 
of smaller dimensions, which were in so 
ruinous a condition that no further use 
could be made of them. The necessity 
of this work, of which the whole estimate 
was 102,000/., would, he thought, be ad- 
mitted when he stated that there were 
only three other slips in the yard on 
which ships of the line or large steam 
vessels could be built. 20,000/. was also pro- 
posed for the reconstruction of two slips at 


Deptford, which had been in a useless and 
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ruinous state for many years; and 8,000/. 
for an iron timber-shed in the same yard, 
which would be of sufficient capacity to 
contain nearly the whole of the store of 
timber which was about to be supplied. 
At Pembroke 6,000/. was required for 
the enlargement of the smithery, which 
was at present very insufficient to pro- 
vide for the demands of the yard; and 
16,000/. for roofing two first-class build- 
ing slips which had just been completed. 
He also proposed 31,740/, for the purchase 
of machinery for the dockyards generally, 
—an expenditure which would be as con- 
ducive to ultimate economy as to present 
efficiency. The other items were in con- 
tinuation of former Votes, and required no 
explanation ; and he should therefore con- 
clude his observations on this head by 
drawing the attention of the Committee to 
the new form in which the estimate was 
drawn up, in conformity with the recom- 
mendation of a Committee appointed by 
the Treasury ; and he trusted that the ad- 
ditional information which it conveyed 
would be considered satisfactory. In No. 


12 there was an increase on the gross es- 
timate of 5002. ; but 400/. less was required 
to be voted in consequence of the larger 
amount of repayments in aid of the Vote 


from other departments. In No. 13, for 
Miscellaneous Services, there was the large 
increase of 56,8271, in consequence of 
67,0001. being required for the purchase 
of land. The greater part of this was for 
a site for the workshops in connexion with 
the two steam basins at Portsmouth, for 
which there was no sufficient space within 
the limits of the dcckyard, and the cost of 
which was necessarily large, as it was at 
present occupied by a brewery. and other 
buildings forming a part of the town of 
Portsea. On No. 14, fur Half-pay, there 
was a decrease of 12,6561. ; but he thought 
it right to apprise the Committee that it 
was his intention to move at a future pe- 
riod of the Session a supplemental estimate 
in aid of this Vote, to enable the Govern- 
ment to carry into effect a scheme of retire- 
ment, which in their opinion could no longer 
be deferred with due regard to the effi- 
ciency of the Admirals’ and Captains’ Lists. 
The details of the measure had not yet 
been fully matured ; and as he trusted that, 
under such circumstances, it would not be 
made the subject of discussion, he would 
confine himself to the announcement which 
he had made, and which he was sure would 
be received with satisfaction by all those 
who had paid attention to the subject, and 
who appreciated its importance as it de- 
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served. The four following Votes—15, 
16, 17, and 18—called for no particular 
observation. In the two former, which 
concluded the Votes for Naval Services, 
there was a decrease of 6,077/. and 4,479), 
respectively ; and in the two latter, which 
provided for the service of the Army and 
of the Home Department, there was a 
decrease of 29,4852. and 4,6451. ; the former 
on account of a less amount being required 
for the conveyance of troops, and the latter 
from the larger amount of credit in aid 
from the sale of returned convict stores, 
He had now arrived at the last Vote—No, 
19, for the Contract Packet Service—in 
which there was the large increase of 
112,223/.; but he was confident that this 
increase—a great part of which would be 
repaid by receipts on account of postage 
—would not be considered greater than was 
justified by the importance of securing the 
means of regular and rapid communication 
with distant regions with which thecommer- 
cial transactions of this country were daily 
becoming more extensive. The greater part 
of this increase was occasioned by the con- 
tract for aline of steam packets to run once 
a month between Suez and Calcutta, with 
a branch line from Ceylon to Singapore 
and Hong Kong. The whole amount to 
be paid for these services was 160,000/. a 
year; but as 70,000/. of this was to be 
defrayed by the East India Company, 
the charge on the Naval Department was 
90,000/. The 99,845/. required to be voted 
in these Estimates was the balance between 
fifteen months of the service from Suez to 
Calcutta, which had been in operation since 
the Ist of January; and of nine months 
of that from Ceylon to Hong Kong, which 
would not commence before the beginning 
of July ; 10,0002. was also proposed for an 
additional mail to Alexandria once a month, 
to carry out the direct Calcutta mail ; but 
no contract had as yet been concluded for 
that service, which was for the present 
carried on by steam vessels of war. There 
was also a small but not unimportant 
charge of 1,8001. to provide for return 
mails from Australia, the contract previ- 
ously in force having provided only for theit 
conveyance to that country. The whole 
amount required for the Contract Packet 
Service was 544,774/. ; and if to this were 
added the annual cost of Her Majesty s ves 
sels employed in the conveyance of mails, the 
total charge on account of the Post Office 
Department would be 709,046/. which the 
Committee would observe was upwares of 
one-tenth of the whole amount of the Navy 
Estimates. Before he concluded, he was 
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anxious to show that nearly the whole of 
the increase on account of purely naval 
services, with the exception of the two 
first Votes for wages and victuals, and the 
fourth for the registry of seamen, was attri- 
butable to the cause to which Her Majesty 
had directed the attention of Parliament in 
the Speech from the Throne—he meant 
the augmentation of the steam navy, and 
the collateral expenses which it entailed.— 
The whole of the increase in the Esti- 
mates was 686,072/. of which 193,280/. 
was on account of the three Votes which he 
had excepted, and 78,0981. on account of 
the last three Votes in the Estimates for the 
service of the Army, the Home, and the 
Post Office Departments. ‘There remained 
414,000/. in round numbers, of which no 
less than 383,000/. was chargeable to steam, 
namely :— 
£35,000 under Nos. 6 and 8 for the 
wages of additional artifi- 
cers. 
47,000 for timber for steam vessels 
building at Deptford. 
121,000 for the purchase of machinery 
and iron vessels—and 
180,000 for steam basins, and the 
purchase of land for work- 
shops, &c, 


Total £383,000 which left an increase on 
account of Naval Services ge- 
nerally of only 31,0001, 


The whole increase which was proposed— 
namely, 686,072/. was undoubtedly large ; 
but he could nevertheless assure the Com- 
mittee that the Estimates had been prepared 
with that due regard to economy with which, 
whether the Revenue were flourishing or 
declining, every question involving the ex- 
penditure of public money should always 
be approached ; and that what was voted 
Was no more than was required by the exi- 
gencies of the public service ; and as he was 
confident that the expediency of increasing 
the Vote for seamen in some proportion to 
the increased demands for the protection of 
our commerce on distant stations would be 
disputed by few, and that the necessity of 
providing for the steam navy in proportion 
to the preparations of other nations would 
be admitted by all, he felt it unnecessary to 
urge the adoption of the Estimates which 
hehad brought forward by further urgu- 
ment, and should conclude by thanking the 
Committee for the indulgence with which 
they had heard him, and by moving the 
first Vote—that there be employed for the 
year ending March 31, 1846 — 40,000 
seamen and marines, including 2000 boys. 
VOL. LXXVIII, {Thr 
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Mr. Wakley said, that he should now 
move that the Chairman report progress 
and ask leave to sit again; and he did so 
for the purpose of reminding Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government of what had taken 
place in this House before Easter, in re. 
ference to a question he then brought for- 
ward. He begged to remind the right 
hon. Baronet, Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, of what 
he (Mr. Wakley) had said upon that occa- 
sion in reference to the Post Office affair. 
He then said that his constituents had 
forwarded him a petition, requesting him 
to present it to this House, in reference to 
the opening of the letters of his hon. Col- 
league; and at the same time expressing 
the great anxiety they felt for a full ex- 
planation upon the subject, not having yet 
had any thing like a satisfactory explana- 
tion. When he presented that petition he 
stated that it was not his wish to put Her 
Majesty’s Government to any inconveni- 
ence; but he felt coerced to adopt the 
course he had taken, his constituents hav- 
ing declared that they would not be satis- 
fied until they had been assured whether 
or not any warrant had ever been issued 
authorising the opening of certain letters 
already mentioned. However, he did 
forego his right then to make the Motion 
of which he had given notice, in order not 
to inconvenience the Government. He 
now begged to say that he was compelled 
to make the Motion, and should take the 
sense of the House upon it, for he felt it a 
duty incumbent upon him to do so; and 
this course he had intimated to the right 
hon. Baronet his intention to adopt, before 
Easter. Now, he had come down to the 
House to-day for that purpose, and re- 
mained there three quarters of an hour, 
and then absented himself for about five 
or six minutes, and yet, to his surprise, he 
found on his return, though it was not 
then five o'clock, that the House had got 
into Committee; and this certainly ap- 
peared to him to be rather sharp practice. 
The usual practice was to discuss griev- 
ances before going into Committee of 
Supply. He would be* sorry that any 
course should be adopted by this House 
that would be likely to create any excite- 
ment out of doors; but he could not help 
saying that it was not quite fair to have 
acted towards him in this way after what 
he said in reference to this subject before 
Easter. 


Sir Robert Peel hoped that the hon. 
28 
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Member would not persevere in his Mo- 
tion, or take the sense of the Committee 
on it, At the same time, he begged to 
assure the hon. Member that there was not 
the slightest intention at this side of the 
House to take any unfair advantage of him. 
[Mr. Wakley : 1 was absent only five or six 
minutes.] He begged to assure the hon. 
Member that no intention whatever existed 
to take the advantage of him the hon. Mem- 
ber appeared to apprehend ; but every hon. 
Member should be aware that it had been 
determined on to commence the public 
business at half-past four o’clock. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers came down under the 
impression that public business would 
commence soon after half-past four, and 
that the hon. Member’s Motion would 
come on; but it was thought that he did 
not intend to persist in it, as he was ab- 
sent. He could also assure the hos. 
Gentleman that after the Notice had been 
given, his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
for the Admiralty let five or six minutes 
elapse before he moved that the House re- 
solve itself into a Committee of Supply. 
Again he begged toassure the hon. Member 
that there was not the slightest wish to take 
any advantage of him, and he hoped he 
did not think so. 


Sir Charles Napier said, if his hon. 
Friend had reason to complain, he thought 


he had still more so. He had only left 
the House to secure a Paper, and although 
he ran back as fast as he could, he found 
the Speaker had left the Chair. Nobody 
regretted more than he could the retire- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary at War from the office of Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty. He believed it 
was very generally admitted that no man 
had performed the duties better than he 
did. The right hon. Gentleman displayed 
great zeal and ability while he held that 
office; and he thought he had fully earned 
his promotion. If anything could remove 
the regret which he entertained of losing 
the right hon. Gentleman, it was the 
pleasure of seeing installed into the office 
the present new Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, who had just made a most able and 
excellent statement. He did not believe 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government could have selected a more 
competent or efficient person to fill that 
office. He was extremely happy to find 
from the statement of that right hon, Gen- 
tleman that they were going to have an 
experimental squadron, and he hoped when 
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that squadron went to sea it would be 
commanded by an officer who would look 
out for a good squall or bad weather to try 
the capabilities of the new ships belonging 
to thiscountry. Before they proceeded to 
vote immense sums for the use of the Navy, 
he must take the opportunity of directing 
attention to certain statements connected 
with the force of thecountry. Hedid not 
know whether those statements were cor. 
rect or not; but at all events if they were 
not, it would be no fault of his, for it 
would be recollected that some time ago 
he made application to the Government 
for certain returns, which returns were re- 
fused, because it was not thought proper 
by Her Majesty’s Government that they 
should go forth to the public. The first 
return which he wished to be made was a 
report by the builders of the Navy of the 
state of the Navy, which took place shortly 
after the present Government came into 
office ; but that report was refused him, 
Now he had been told by a gentleman 
who had seen that report, that it was by 
no means satisfactory. If he had not seen 
the report himself, and this was an incor- 
rect impression, perhaps then the right 
hon. Baronet would be able to set him 
right. It would be remembered also he 
asked for returns of the ships of the Royal 
Navy of all classes on the Ist of January, 
1845, stating those that are unfit for ser. 
vice, and those that require repair; like- 
wise all ships building; but this also had 
been refused him. Now he thought that 
after a peace of thirty years, during which 
they had spent between forty and fifty 
miilions in the construction of ships, the 
Government ought not to be ashamed to 
show to the whole world that the British 
Navy was now as perfect as it could pos- 
sibly be—that, after a peace which had 
lasted for thirty or forty years, that the 
Board of the Admiralty ought not to be 
ashamed to show the British Navy to the 
whole world; but he conceived that this 
was particularly applicable to the steam 
navy. It was well known this was a pow- 
erful arm of the service, particulaily in 
the present state of science, and that it 
was likely to come into still more powerful 
use than had ever before been witnessed. 
He thought, therefore, that he was fully 
entitled to ask for returns respecting the 
steam navy, The hon, Member for Mon- 
trose had, in 1843, asked for and obtained 
returns respecting this branch of the sef- 
vice; and he did not understand why re- 
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turns connected with this branch — he 
might say the very same returns—should 
pot be given to him up to the year 1845. 
As he could not obtain this official return, 
he was obliged to refer to the Navy List, 
which was published by authority. From 
this work he found that we had 20 three. 
deckers, 59 two-deckers, 74 frigates, 8 
corvettes, 65 sloops, 48 brigs, cutters, and 
schooners, 14 surveying vessels, 14 sta- 
tionary ships, and 3 yachts. Now, after 
this he should wish to know what possible 
objection there could be to give him a 
statement of the number of ships in com- 
mission last year, including a return of the 
steam navy of the country. He would 
venture to say, that with all the exertions 
they could make, they could not man fifty 
sail of the line in a twelvemonth, with the 
frigates, corvettes, and other vessels which 
would be necessary. He was convinced 
that they could more readily get fifty new 
sail of the line built in the same time in 
merchant yards, than man that number. 
It appeared to him if any of these ships, 
the number of which he had stated, were 
not fit for service, or were not intended to 
be brought forward again, that they ought 
to be at once sold, and that the country 
should not be put to the great expense of 
cauiking and other repairs to which they 
were annually liable. Before showing the 
number of ships on the stocks, it was ne- 
cessary that he should state the system 
that was pursued in building them. With 
respect to the Queen, it appeared that she 
was very nearly half-built, as the Royal 
Frederick, before she was changed. But 
they had seen by the experiments made 
the other day that she had failed. She 
had been since taken into Chatham dock- 
yard, where a false bow had been stuck on 
to her. A large’ gripe, making her four 
or five feet longer, was added to her, in 
order to give her a better bow; but that 
not being sufficient, she had to get a false 
stern on, as it was found that she could 
not steer. She had actually got a bustle 
on. So much for the Queen. He would 
ext come to the Boscawen. She was 
laid down in 1814 as a 74, but in 1819 
she was changed into an 80-gun ship, and 
in 1834, after eight years’ seasoning, she 
was turned into a 70-gun vessel. The 
Union, after having had 13,000/. laid out 
In repairs upon her, was pulled to pieces, 
The Station, 46; Tigris, 46; Jason, 46; 
Severn, 46 ; Porcupine, 20; Pheasant, 18; 
Redwing, 18; Seascoul, 10; and Vindic- 
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tive, were also all pulled to pieces. If the 
same accident happened to the present 
Government which occurred to their pre- 
decessors, and if a new Surveyor of the 
Navy were got, it was possible that as 
many more vessels now in the service 
would be also pulled to pieces. Indepen- 
dent of that enormous number of ships, 
they had the following three-deckers build- 
ing:—The Royal Albert, built after the 
plan of Mr. Laing. When the present 
Surveyor came into office, he was one of 
those who complained to him that they 
had already gone to too great a breadth 
in their three-deckers ; and yet the Royal 
Albert was built one foot broader and 
sixteen feet longer than the Queen. He 
had that fact from the builder, who per- 
haps might have led him into error. Now, 
when they considered the enormous mass 
of the sails, and the great size of the 
yards, where, he would ask, were they to 
get men to work them? Really when he 
saw a man on one of the lower yards of a 
three-decker, he could not imagine how 
he was able to do anything whatever. It 
would almost appear that they intended 
to go to the planet Saturn for seamen, as 
it was stated that fellows there had a 
breadth of some two feet between their 
eyes. The other ships of the line build- 
ing were :—Royal Frederick, 110; Victo- 
ria, 110; Prince of Wales, 110; Royal 
Sovereign, 110. Ordered— Marlborough, 
110; Windsor Castle, 110. Two-deckers, 
Princess Royal, 90; Aboukir, 90; Ezx- 
mouth, 90; Hannibal, 90; St. Jean 
D’ Acre, 90; Algiers, 90; all laid down 
by Sir William Symonds. These made 
altogether thirteen large ships from 90 up 
to 110 guns, besides which they had an- 
other pretty list of seven 80-gun ships 
building, all laid down after the plans of 
Sir W. Symonds. They were all com- 
menced by the late Government, and 
were as follows:—The Mars, Majestic, 
Colossus, Lion, Madras, Brunswick, Sans- 
pareil. He was not prepared to attach 
the same blame to the 80-gun ships as to 
the Royal Albert and the Queen, as he 
believed it was beyond doubt that the 
Vanguard was an uncommonly fine vessel. 
She had certainly the fault of not having 
a single gun out atthe stern. He did 
not know whether the blame of that was 
to be attached to the late Board of Ad- 
miralty or not ; but if it was extraordinary 
that the Surveyor should propose twelve 
years ago to construct a ship that had not 
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a single gun at her stern, and that could 
not fire a shot if chased by a French vessel 
of superior power, it was ten times worse 
to build such a ship at the present day ; 
and yet the Queen was unable to fire a 
single gun from her stern ports. He 
trusted, however, that the gallant Admiral 
would be able to tell them that he had 
changed that rule, and that no other ves- 
sels would be built with this serious omis- 
sion. They had also three 80-gun ships 
ordered :—The Agamemnon laid down 
by Admiral Hayes; Irresistible, laid 
down by Sir W. Symonds; and the 
Cressy, laid down by the School of Naval 
Architecture. The next class of vessels 
were the 50-gun frigates, of which two were 
building. One commenced by the late 
Government, the Constance, laid down 
by Sir W. Symonds; and the Raleigh, by 
Mr. Fincham. In addition to these they 
had ordered the Severn, 50, Fincham; 
Leander, 50, Blake; Shannon, 50, Blake; 
Liffey, 50, Symonds; Arethusa, 50, Sy- 
monds; Active, 36, Symonds; Sybille, 36, 
Symonds; Thetis, 36, by the School of 
Naval Architecture; Chesapeake, 36, Sy- 
monds. They had then of 20-gun frigates 
building, the Alarm, Creole, Malacca, and 
the Niobe, all from the plans of Sir W 
Symonds. It was not necessary for him 
to fatigue the House by entering into the 
question of the smaller vessels. Of these 
there were the following corvettes and 
brigs upon the stocks:—The Coquette, 
20 ; Calypso, 20; Challenger, 18. Brigs 
building :—The Arab, 16; Zebra, 16; 
Goshawk, 12; Kingfisher, 12; Camilla, 
16; Atalanta, 16; Liberty, 16; Mariner, 
16; Martin, 16; Squirrel, 16; Britomart, 
10. He did not believe there was any 
complaint to be made of these vessels, and 
he would therefore proceed at once to the 
most important part of the subject, namely, 
the steam navy. The gallant Admiral had 
refused to tell him how much had been 
expended on the construction of the war 
steamers, but he believed he could go 
very near the amount without the return. 
Of steam frigates they had the Retribution, 
1,641 tons, Symonds; Gladiator, 1,210 
tons, Symonds; Sampson, 1,299 tons, 
Symonds; Firebrand, 6 guns, 430-horse 
power, 1,190 tons, Symonds; Vulture, 6 
guns, 430-horse power, 1,191 tons, Sy- 
monds; Cyclops, 6 guns, 320-horse 
power, 1,195 tons, Symonds; and that 
beautifully-constructed frigate the Pene- 
lope, and the Terrible, of which they had 
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no returns. He really did trust that be. 
fore the House voted any more money for 
the construction of steam boats, the 

would require an assurance from the Go. 
vernment that they would appoint some 
scientific man, well versed in the subject 
of steam vessels, to show how they ought 
to be built. He had brought the subject 
before the House in various shapes al. 
ready. He had moved for an Address to 
Her Majesty on the matter, but it was 
refused. He then moved for the appoint. 
ment of a Committee, but with no better 
success; and he now applied for a Com- 
mission on the subject : but it would ap- 
pear that the Admiralty fancied the whole 
naval talent of the country was centered 
in their own body, and that no person 
had any right to interfere in any way with 
them. Gentlemen on the opposite side 
of the House thought that they should 
support the Minister, whether he were right 
or wrong, unless some question about 
grease and tar, or butter and lard, was 
brought forward, affecting their immediate 
interests. They were then found opposing 
the Minisiry; but in matters such as that 
now before the House, where hundreds of 
thousands of pounds of the public money 
was voted away, not one of them was 
found to stand up and support him in 
calling for an inquiry into the matter. 
But these hon, Members were not worse 
than hon. Gentlemen on his own side of 
the House. They had a fellow feeling 
with the Admiralty Board, and they ac- 
cordingly thought proper to support it, 
and not to give way to any Member who 
should bring the subject before the House. 
But what were the facts? The Retribu- 
tion was 1,640 tons burden, or of a size 
larger than a frigate, and yet she did not 
carry a single gun on’ her main deck, 
She might have some guns put upon her 
main deck, but they could not be placed 
in an advantageous position. Then they 
had the Terrible still larger, as she was 
of 1,830 tons; but yet the man who 
built ber absolutely forgot to give her 
any stern guns at all. He had heard 
lately that two stern ports had been cut 
in her. The Sampson was in exactly the 
same predicament, and, what was worse, 
her machinery was in the worst possible 
position. He could defy them to fire a 
shot through her engine-house without 
knocking away some material part of bet 
machinery, so that he considered it abso- 
lutely absurd to talk of her as a vessel of 
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war. Then they had the Firebrand, in 
which Captain Corry went out, and re- 
ported that it was absolutely impossible 
to fire off a gun from her stern. Of the 
Vulcan he would say nothing, as he bad 
not seen her himself. The Cyclops was 
at first intended for a frigate, but was ob- 
liged to be altered. The Gorgon was 
in exactly the same state, and the sooner 
she was brought down to be a corvette 
the better. He next came to the steam 
sloops, of which they had twenty-four. 
They cost the country altogether a sum of 
462,104/., without including the ma- 
chinery, which he supposed cost as much 
more ; and out of the entire he would not 
except one, when he declared they were 
only fit for packets to carry troops. [t was 
impossible that a shot could enter the en- 
gine house of any one of them without 
destroying the machinery. He had acom- 
munication with the engineer on this 
subject, and he told him that there would 
be no difficulty in bringing almost all the 
machinery down, and exposing nothing 
but the piston, the connecting-rod, and 
the eccentric. The steam-pipes, or cylin- 
ders, instead of being short, were all un- 
necessarily long, and the steam-boxes 
were thus made to appear high above the 
water, He could defy the gallant Ad- 
niral to fire a shot through one of them 
without breaking the machinery. The 
following was a list of these sloops, with 
their cost and tonnage :— 


STEAM SHIPS. 





Horse 


Guns. Tonnage. 





1,111 


No return. 
ditto. 
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He nextcame to the class of steam packets, 
of which he would read the following pare 
ticulars :— 
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Name. 


Guns. 


Horse 


power. Tonnage. 


Cost. 





Spitfire ., 
Blazer .. 
Tartarus 
Hermes .. 
Alecto é 
Prometheus .. 
Lizard .. .. 
Ardent 
Megara .. 
Dasher 
Widgeon 
Merlin 
Medusa .. 
Acheron 

ecla 
Hecate 
Voleano .. .. 
Polyphemus 
Sydenham .., 
Albert .. .. 
Wilberforce .. 
Soudan . 
Bee .. 
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The steam frigates of which they had no 


returns of the expense were as follow :— 
Tons. 


Firebrand 
Vulture 
Eclair 
Gladiator 
Sampson 


Retribution . 


Scourge 
Terrible 
Penelope 


He next came to 


were building. 


. 
. . 


They were :— 
FRIGATES. 


steam ships that 





Horse 


Guns. power. 








SLOOPS. 





Guns. 





Sphynx 
Bulldog 
Fury 
Inflexible 


Torch 
Spitfire 
Trident 
Myrmidon 
Grappler 


: 
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STEAM VESSELS ORDERED. 








Name. 


Horse 


Guns. power. 





Hound 

Niger 

Dart 

Fury 
Dauntless 
Steam Frigate 
Encounter 
Conflict 
Desperate 
2 Iron steam frigates. 
2 Iron steam sloops. 


} No drawings. 
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He had been on board the Centaur two 
days before, and he found that she also 
would not be able to fire a single gun 
from the stern of her main deck ; but it 
was not yet too late to alter her, and he 
hoped the matter would not be lost sight 
of. The Dragon and the Avenger were 
built on precisely the same plan. Mr. 
Fincham had been ordered to build a 
vessel of 550 horse power, and 1,450 tons 
burden, and that was the only steam boat 
they would have that could be called a 
man of war, He proposed to Mr. Fincham 
to make his vessel two feet deeper, be- 
cause he invariably found that in every 
steam vessel they had the paddle shafis 
were nearly gutted when there was a suffi- 
ciency of coals on board. If the alter- 
ation which he suggested were made, he 
would take the responsibility entirely on 
himself should it be found to fail. The 
Vulcan of 556 horse power, built by Mr. 
Laird, was, he presumed, the first iron 
steam vessel builtforthem. He was him- 
self the first person to build iron vessels, 
and to cross the Channel in them, but he 
would advise the gallant Admiral to at- 
tend to the effect which shot would have 
upon them. I[t was well known that wood 
closed, to a certain extent, after being 
pierced by shot, so as to be plugged 
without difficulty, but that could not be 
the case with iron boats, and he would 
therefore recommend that some experi- 
ments should be tried by firing shots 
through plates ofiron. A lining of timber 
would probably facilitate the plugging 
after an action. He would not detain the 
House by going through the [ist of small 
steamers. A resolution had, he believed, 
been adopted the other day net to carry 
guns on the main deck of those vessels, 
and that he thought a useful decision, be- 
cause they could not be got to be effi- 
cient. With respect to the machinery, he 
would earnestly recommend Sir William 
Symonds to pause before he adopted the 
course he proposed to take, and to en- 
deavour to throw the machinery a great 
deal lower. He had gone through the 
subject to the best of his ability, and he 
trusted that he had made himself suffi- 
ciently intelligible. He had intended to 
apply for a commission, and after the 
statement which he had made in that 
House, he did not think it would hurt the 
dignity of the Gentlemen of the Admiralty 
or the Members of the late Board, if they 
would consent to appoint a commission to 
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inquire into the subject which he had 
brought before them. The hon. and gal. 
lant Gentleman concluded by expressing 
his thanks for the very attentive manner 
in which he had been heard by the Com. 
mittee, and by a hope that the Board of 
Admiralty would not throw away the 
hints which he bad given them. 


Sir G. Cockburn could assure the hon, 
and gallant Commodore that he took every 
thing he said in good part; but he could 
have wished that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had not imputed bad mo- 
tives for everything he disapproved of. 
[Sir C. Napier: I did not impute 
such motives.] The hon. and _ gallant 
Gentleman had ended his speech by refer 
ring to the subject of steam boats, which 
was by far the most important topic 
throughout his address. As regarded the 
steam navy, when it was determined to 
build steam men of war the subject was 
in its infancy and not very well under- 
stood. On coming into office he found 
that there was a very considerable steam 
navy already established, and many more 
building. The steam ships had been built 
and armed on this principle. It was consi- 
dered from their very nature, the paddle- 
boxes hanging out from the machinery, 
that they must necessarily prove weak 
vessels for broadside actions, They were 
therefore fitted with a large gun forward 
and aft on their upper decks, inasmuch 
as they could take up with much ease 
their own position, and fire upon the 
enemy with a certain degree of impunity, 
and they were not, therefore, calculated to 
carry guns on their main decks: in saying 
this he did not wish to throw anything 
like censure upon the former Board—they 
had had a new material to deal with. The 
present Board had only built the Terrible, 
the Retribution, the Janus, and the Pore 
cupine, with some smaller vessels. The 
Terrible being a vessel of very large di- 
mensions was built as an experiment, and 
was fitted differently to the former plan, 
and was to carry guns on her main deck 
as well on the upper deck; she would 
carry on’ the latter two of the heaviest 
guns, being 8-inch guns of 112 cwt, 
capable of firing solid shot of 68 pounds, 
with a range of upwards of three miles, 
and which guns would fire right a-head 
in a line with the keel; she would have 
two more of those guns abaft + fire direct 
astern also in the line of the keel; and 
she would have amidships between the 
guns just mentioned, on the same deck, 
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four 56-pounders of 96 cwt., and on her 
main deck she will have two long 56- 
pounders to fire right a-head in a line 
with the keel, 114 feet long, to enable them 
to be fired clear of the ports, and she will 
have two of the same guns in her after 
ports; and between these midships she 
will have four light 8-inch shell-guns of 
65 cwt., making together sixteen guns 
of large calibre. She will prove, no 
doubt, a most formidable vessel in what- 
ever way we view her. The reason why 
they did not put the 68-pounder guns 
of light weight on the upper deck was, 
that being of the same calibre, they might 
risk the safety of the gun by putting into 
it round shot instead of the shell shot. 
The Retribution, to which the hon. and 
gallant Commodore had alluded, was not 
built for carrying guns upon her main 
deck; but, nevertheless, she would ulti- 
mately be able to have them, and they 
would put guns upon her main deck. 
As regarded the steam navy in general, 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had said 
that the vessels were useless and good for 
nothing. They were almost all at sea at 
the present moment, and they were found 
to do their duty remarkably well. [Sir C. 
Napier: I said unfit for war purposes. ] 
They were prepared and ready for war if 
necessary. Of course, during peace they 
had no enemy to fire at ; but they had gone 
through a great deal of practice, and as far 
as carrying guns on their upper decks was 
considered of importance, they had been 
found to be very fit for the work. The 
Admiralty were every day—almost every 
hour—listening to proposals for improve- 
ments, and examining as to how those im- 
provements could be carried out. They 
have had already some extraordinary expe- 
riments tried in reference to this subject. 
The hon. and gallant Commodore had 
thought proper to find great fault with the 
frigate Penelope. He must, however, say, 
that from the experiment which had been 
tried, there had never been anything more 
complete. When he spoke the other day 
upon the subject of this Penelope, the hon. 
and gallant Officer opposite, and the hon. 
and gallant Member for Westminster, re- 
marked that they did not mind what cap- 
tains in the service said, for they would say 
anything to please the Admiralty (not very 
complimentary to their brother officers). He 
then felt that the Board stood in this pre- 
dicament: if anything were said in favour 
of it by such parties, it was immediately 
declared by the hon, and gallant Members 
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to be a false report ; but if, on the con- 
trary, anything was uttered which tended 
to find fault with the Admiralty, then 
these hon. and gallant Members immedi- 
ately referred to such a statement as au- 
thentic evidence in favour of their views. 
[Sir C. Napier: ‘‘ No, no.”] He should 
just read what was said on the sub- 
ject by the master of the vessel, as it 
related to the performance of a feat which 
was very extraordinary. At Ascension, 
where the Penelope was lying, they be- 
came very short of water, and it was con- 
sidered how the deficiency could be made 
up. It was found difficult to determine 
how it could be remedied, and it struck the 
officer in command of the Penelope that 
he could calculate exactly how relief could 
be brought to them—he calculated that 
by going eight knots an hour they should 
be able to reach Sierra Leone at a certain 
time, when he could procure a sufficient 
quantity of casks and tanks to load with 
them the Tortoise, a large merchant-built 
ship placed as guard-ship at Ascension. He 
accordingly went to Sierra Leone, and 
returned back exactly in the time he had 
mentioned. He then placed the said casks 
and tanks on board the Tortoise, and, taking 
that vessel in tow, actually towed against 
the strong south-easterly trade wind from 
Ascension to St. Helena, there filled her 
and his own ship with water, and the two 
ships returned with their supply of water 
to Ascension within the time calculated— 
which could not have been performed by 
any other vessel being a mere sailing vessel, 
or having less power as a steam ship than 
Penelope. Then the master of Penelope 
goes on to state,— 
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“That the Penelope had fairly beaten every 
man of war steamer she had met with except 
only the Queen’s Yacht; that she had ex- 
ceeded the Cyclops, the Prometheus, the Vulcan, 
the Hydra, the Hecate, &c. ; that she had made 
passages while other steamers were obliged to 
bring up; that fora period of thirteen years, 
during which time he had been employed in 
steamers, he could safely assert that not one 
of them could have surpassed the Penelope in 
speed, or could have equalled her in qualities 
as a sea boat. The maximum rate of her 
steaming was ten knots and three quarters.” 


What was still more important, they had 
endeavoured toapply the screw to men of war 
steamers, the advantage of which was, that 
the whole of the machinery would be under 
water and safe. There was alsoan engine 
invented by Lord Dundonald, which was 
likely to supersede that at present in use. 
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Every person who thought he had an im- 
provement brought it to the Admiralty, 
and their Lordships either endeavoured to 
induce the individual to try the experi- 
ment or they tried it themselves. They 
were very much obliged to the gallant 
Commodore, and expected great advantage 
from the attention he had paid to these 
matters, he having got the better of his 
party feelings, and offered to construct a 
steam ship for us which should be perfect ; 
but he was wrongin supposing Mr. Fincham 
the builder at Portsmouth, for he de- 
clined to allow the vessel he is building to 
be dealt with according to the gallant 
Officer's plan. Nevertheless, the Admiralty 
would allow another vessel to be laid down 
on the plan of the gallant Officer. He would 
only say, as regarded the steam navy in 
general, that we had the most effective 
steam navy in the world. He had a list of 
the vessels, the name of every ship, and 
her strength, which was at the gallant 
Officer's service. It was not wise to 
boast of our strength; but he would say, 
comparing cur steam navy with that of 
our neighbours, that it might be reckoned 
as three to two. Our horse-power was 
30,000, theirs was 20,000. Now, as re- 
garded the ships, the gallant Officer, fish- 


ing for something to find fault with, had 
moved for a return of the number of 
vessels which, since the year 1815, had 
been broken up or turned into bulks 
without being at sea, naturally enough 
supposing that as some of our men of 


war had. been built and launched 
after 1815, and thirty years had since 
elapsed, some of them might have fallen 
through, and then he would have made 
his grand flourish. It did so happen, how- 
ever, that when the Report came, it ap- 
peared that, owing to the care of the Naval 
Department, only one vessel had been 
so treated which had not been at sea. 
The gallant Officer, seeing these returns 
did not meet his object, then moved for a 
return from 1800, carrying us back nearly 
half a century, and that gave him one or two 
ships which had been broken up without 
going tosea. It was not at all extraordinary 
that in the course of such a length of time 
some improvements and alterations had 
taken place in shipbuilding, owing to the 
great improvements that had been made in 
the science of naval architecture ; but in 
spite of the assertions of the gallant Officers 
of the inefficiency of our ships in former 
times, he (Sir G. Cockburn) maintained 
they were then quite equal to the work 
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they had to perform. He remembered 
that at the beginning of the war, 
when the Jnconstant of that day came 
out, she was considered to be the per. 
fection of a frigate as to strength, size, 
manceuvre, and sailing. So much did the 
gallant Officer who commanded her admire 
her, that he did not fear to carry her 
alongside an 80-gun French ship and stop. 
ped her for the Agamemnon, Captain Nelson, 
to reach her. The Jnconstané frigate was 
exactly the tonnage of what were now 
called the donkey frigates, which were now 
described as being unfit for service. A great 
deal had been said of the total inefficiency 
of those ships; they were built, it was 
true, by men who had been brought up 
apprentices in our dockyards, who had 
learned their business there, and become 
Surveyors of the Navy. He would add 
another fact on this point, which related 
to another vessel of the same kind— 
the Penelope of that day—and built by 
the Surveyors of the Navy. She was 
cruizing off Malta; and there happened 
to be in Malta the Guillaume Tell, the 
very perfection, the ne plus ultra of the ef- 
forts of the French genius in shipbuilding. 
The French scientific engineers had com. 
pleted in her that which was considered 
then and afterwards to be the most per- 
fect man of war. She was lying in 
Malta harbour; and it became necessary 
for her to escape, as the place was likely 
to fall into our hands. The French ad- 
miral chose his night, and put his ship 
into the best possible sailing trim; and 
put to sea with a fine fresh wind favourable 
for his object. This frigate saw the vessel 
at a distance, and of course chased her. 
The Guillaume Tell set every sail; and 
this donkey frigate, built by the Surveyors 
of the Navy, now so much abused, came 
up with her, brought down her topmasts, 
and enabled our line of battle ships to come 
up with her and take her. When he (Sir 
G. Cockburn) was cruising with Lord 
Keith, off Toulon, five enemy's ships were 
discovered at a great distance ; the Centaur, 
one of our line of battle ships, was ordered 
with others of the squadron to chase them ; 
the Centaur (built by the abused Survey- 
ors) came up with them, as did the rest of 
the chasing ships ; and the whole five were 
taken without difficulty—proving to be 
French frigates and corvettes, built by the 
marine engineers. When cruising witha 
squadron of five sail of the line off Brest, 
we discovered a French “ee endeavour: 
ing to escape ;, every one of the. five. ships 
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of the line, built by our Surveyors, came 
up with that French frigate, and she was, 
of course, taken. He, therefore, main- 
tained, not only that our ships sustained 
their reputation during the war off Brest 
and Toulon, winter after winter, but they 
drove every other ship off the seas. It 
was, therefore, unfair to say that the ships 
were good for nothing, and the builders 
fornothing. Having said thus much 
in defence of these ships, he must admit, 
in reference to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Montrose, that it was 
an extraordinary fact that up to the end 
of the war, England was the only mari- 
time nation that had not a scientific Board. 
The Admiralty of that day saw the neces- 
sity of establishing a School of Naval Archi- 
tecture, as to which the hon. Member for 
Westminster had observed, when it was 
mentioned the other day, that the less we 
had to do with them the better; neverthe- 
less, if it should be found by the investiga- 
tions now in progress to be advisable, some 
establishment of similar nature might be 
again formed. It was, however, a ve 
extraordinary fact, that, with all the efforts 
we had made to induce persons to give the 
best form and description of ship, it was dif- 
ficult to find any exact principle which could 
be said to be really the best. This was 
particularly exemplified in the last trial 
with the brigs. It was impossible for any 
one to fancy the bottoms of two ships 
more different than the bottoms of the 
Espiégle and Flying Fish. You would 
suppose, when you looked at them, that one 
must be very bad and the other very good. 
They go out on trial by the wind and 
against the wind, and sail as nearly alike 
as possible. The Espiégle was, to a certain 
extent, the better ship; inasmuch only 
as she carried five months’ provisions— 
the other little more than three. The 
Admiralty hoped soon to be able to come 
to some conclusion where the best points 
of the different vessels were. On the 
subject of a general system he might 
mention that there was a very extraordi- 
natily successful builder who certainly had 
built the best frigate now in the Navy— 
he meant the late Admiral Hayes—he had 
a plan, but no system; his plan was to 
take certain distances from the midship 
section. He might also mention the name 
of Lord Dundonald, who had stated that 
a perfect parabolic curve was the curve of 
least resistance, and consequently would 
ptove the best for passing through the 
water ; the Admiralty bad, therefore, built 





a steamer upon that plan, to try it. Mr. 
Fincham had drawn lines upon that prin- 
ciple for a sloop of war; but the Ad- 
miralty wished first to try it, to see 
whether it had the real power sup- 
posed by Lord Dundonald. Should it be 
proved that that was the true way of 
building, we should at last get an exact 
principle, and have nothing further to do 
than determine the size. He would not 
give any opinion upon it before it was 
tried ; but he mentioned it to show that the 
Admiralty were listening to everything ; 
saw and heard everybody ; when anything 
appeared practicable they gave it the fairest 
trial; and if a Commission or Committee 
Were now appointed it would only inter- 
fere with and put a stop to these experi- 
ments. As regarded the present building of 
our ships, he had said the other night, and 
he begged the Committee would remember, 
that when the Admiralty came into office 
the Queen was at Spithead ready to sail, 
The present Surveyor of the Navy had, 
at that time, the general management of 
the dockyards and of the building, and 
every Report which came to the Admiralty 
stated that the two best ships in the Me- 
diterranean were the Queen and the Van- 
guard. He asked the hon. and gallant 
Commodore whether the Admiralty could 
at once stop the building which was then 
going on? They could not; but wanting 
steam vessels, and small vessels more than 
large vessels, they forwarded a certain 
number of them, and checked the progress 
of the large vessels. Afterwards, when 
the Queen came home, they stopped en- 
tirely the larger class of two-deckers, and 
hurried forward the Albion, being deter- 
mined not to go on with others till they 
found how she answered. They manned 
her and sent her to sea; they ordered her 
to join the other ships, and the St. Vincent, 
Caledonia, and Albion had a trial; and cer. 
tainly it was surprising, sfter what the 
Admiralty had heard of the Queen, to find 
her so bad as she was. She did the worst 
of all. There was, however, this to be 
said, that a trial of ships in the Bay of 
Biscay was somewhat different from a 
trial of ships in the Mediterranean. The 
Surveyor being perfectly sure that he could 
remedy the evils which became apparent 
on the Queen’s cruize, it was but fair and 
just to an officer who had done so much 
for the nation, who had built so many 
valuable ships, and who was a most excel« 
lent person, and perhaps, one of the best 
sailors in Her Majesty's Navy, to give 
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him an opportunity of doing so. They, 
therefore, gave him leave to dock the ship 
and alter her as he thought proper. The 
gallant Officer was alarmed at what the 
Surveyor was doing ; but if she was made 
a good ship, the Admiralty would not 
mind whether or no she hada bustle. She 
would be sent out with the St. Vincent, 
which shone so much the other day, and 
the Trafalgar, three-deckers; also with 
the Albion and Rodney, 90-guns on two 
decks, and the Vanguard, Superb, and 
Canopus —the Superb having had her 
bow lengthened, according to the new plan 
—and then it would be seen what advan- 
tage was derived from any of the re- 
cent alterations ; and the Admiralty would 
adhere to that plan which proved to be 
the best. He had great hope that they 
would be able to send out for trial a squad- 
ron of steam boats after the trial squadron 
of these large ships. He hoped he had said 
enough to induced the House to reject the 
proposal of the hon. and gallant Officer. 


Captain Berkeley observed that, as to 
one of the steamers, he understood that 
the guns had been obliged to be made for 
the vessel, and not the vessel for the guns, 
That was a very great mistake in the con- 
struction. On account of the stern, guns 
of a particular construction were obliged 
to be put into the vessel; therefore she 
was only calculated to carry certain guns, 
if she could find them. He might say, how- 
ever, from his own observation of the ma. 
nagement and appearance of steain vessels, 
that Great Britain was as much superior to 
any other nation in steam vessels as she was 
in sailing vessels. Steam as yet was only 
in its infancy. He had read with some 
interest the pamphlet which had caused 
so much sensation, written by the Prince 
de Joinville, a man holding so high a sta- 
tion in the Navy of France; and having 
read it, he was extremely glad to hear 
what had fallen from the gallant Oficer 
and the Secretary to the Admiralty as to 
the steam navy. He was obliged to his 
gallant Friends for bringing forward this 
question, because he thought it a question 
of vitalimportance. He did not attribute 
to the Prince de Joinville that enmity 
towards England which was generally 
attributed to him for writing that pamph- 
Jet. With quite as much reason might it 
be said that the Elouse wished for war 
with France, because they were endeavour- 
ing to point out the best means for carry- 
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ing out steam navigation. It appeared to 
him that without going to any great ex. 
pense, the present or any future Admiralty 
might lie on their oars as to steam boats, 
The gallant Admiral had given it as his 
Opinion that in steam we were numerically 
superior to any other nation; but at the 
same time he might suggest to the hon, 
and gallant Admiral, that the plan might 
be carried into effect with little or no 
expense to the country; and he put this 
forward, because he was well aware that 
there were men in the House who objected 
to an increase of the Navy Estimates, and 
who would endeavour to persuade the 
House that it ought not to take place, 
With these Gentlemen he could not con- 
cur. He fully appréciated what was doing 
by the Admiralty. He was prepared to 
support them in the increase they had 
asked for, for the best of all reasons, to 
preserve the peace of Europe. As to the 
Prince de Joinville’s schemes for putting 
himself on an equality on the seas with 
Great Britain, we must be very supine and 
idle indeed if, when the Royal Author had 
been kind enough to furnish us with his 
tactics, we were not prepared to coun. 
teract them. The conclusion to which the 
Prince came was, that having got rid of 
seamanship by doing away with sailing 
vessels, he would bring the conflict to one 
of hand to hand, and carry it by boarding, 
On this he could ouly say, that in ninety- 
nine cases out of 100, where such conflicts 
had taken place, they had been in favour 
of this country. He would not further 
trouble the Committee by observations on 
this exciting topic; he would only say, 
that, if such were to be the tactics of any 
nation, the Executive Government of 
Great Britain had it in their power at 
little or no expense to have a fleet of 
steamers equal not only to France, but 
to the whole world. Let them look at 
the ports of London, of Liverpool, of Glas- 
gow, and at all our out-ports, and they 
would see what a vast number of steam 
ships might, in a.very short time, be made 
available for the purposes of a steam wat. 
To steamers of a certain tonnage he 
thought some boon ought to be given— 
some exemption from port dues, or some- 
thing of that kind, should be held out to 
them as a bonus, to induce them to place 
their masts and their hatchways in a mode 
to be approved of by an officer appointed 
by the Government. Those steamers 
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might be so constructed, under such a 
system as he had pointed out, as to be 
able to carry the pivot guns, which could 
be easily fitted, and then they would be at 
once available in case of war. The Board 
of Admiralty would, as a matter of course, 
have a list of such ships; the price of 
them ought to be previously fixed between 
the Government and their owners, and by 
paying that stipulated price the Govern- 
ment would have them at their command 
at any moment they might be required. 
It might be asked, having got the guns on 
board, how are the ships to be manned ? 
He would suggest that one division, at 
least, if not the whole, of the marine force 
should be turned into Marine Artillery. 
With such a force as that, there was one 
great advantage: seamen entered the 
Navy for a limited and an uncertain time ; 
the marines were enlisted for twenty-one 
years, so that they were always at the 
command of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and therefore with the crews of those ves- 
sels, and some twenty or thirty of the 
Marine Artillery, they were ready for im- 
mediate service. Ie was ready to go all 


lengths to increase the naval strength of 
the country; but at the same time he 


thought it was due to those from whom 
the money must come—that the expense 
should be curtailed as much as possible. 
He, for one, thought that great credit was 
due to Sir Wm. Symonds, Although some 
of his vessels had turned out failures, still he 
had done more good to the Navy than any 
other man in it. In all these discussions, 
he trusted that all party views would be 
thrown aside, and that all would have only 
one end in view, viz., the maintaining the 
Navy of Great Britain in an efficient state 
—not for the purposes of war, but to put 
down the clamour for war. Let the world 
know that England was so prepared that 
she could not be forced into war with im- 
punity, and that would go far towards 
preserving peace. 

Captain Rous said, the right hon. and 
gallant Admiral the Member for Ripon 
had accused him of finding fault with 
everything which emanated from the Ad- 
miralty ; but he could appeal to his friends 
if on all occasions it did not give him 
much more pleasure to approve. The 
tight hon. Admiral had compared the Jn- 
constant to the donkey frigates; but the 
Inconstant was 940 tons —the donkey 
frigates 500, He merely mentioned this 
‘o prevent the House from being under a 
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wrong conception. With respect to the 
large sum of money proposed to be added 
to the Naval Estimates for building and 
the improvement of Her Majesty’s steam 
vessels, and for the basins constructing 
at Portsmouth and Devonport, he did 
most cordially thank the First Lord of 
the Treasury for having selected these 
national works as a proper outlay for pub- 
lic money; but when he saw so large a 
sum as 1,273,789/. to be applied to the 
building and repairing of ships, he should 
wish the House to be put in possession of 
the actual state and condition of Her 
Majesty’s Navy. To attain this object, 
he had prepared a Motion for a Return 
of all ships in active service, in ordinary 
and building, specifying their rates, ton- 
nage, capacity of carrying guns, when 
built, by whom, and how many years they 
had been at sea; and aparticular account 
of those ships then building by the Sur- 
veyor of the Navy which had been sus- 
pended by the present Board of Admiralty, 
until they could make up their minds 
whether they were adapted for Her Ma- 
jesty’s service. But the right hon. and 
gallant Admiral objected to every item of 
the Motion, on the plea that it would not 
be prudent or advisable to give informa- 
tion to all the world of the actual condi- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Navy. This might 
be a plausible argument; but if their 
Navy was in tke flourishing and efficient 
state, which they had a right to assume it 
was in; if in the last seven years they had 
expended 45,000,0004. in Naval Estimates, 
and upwards of 200,000,000/. since the 
peace, there could be no valid reason why 
the whole world should not be made ac- 
quainted with their formidable position ; 
but if by aeglect or maladministration 
their funds had been expended in building 
an inferior description of useless ships, let 
the House of Commons know the worst; 
for it was an axiom laid down by Mr, Pitt, 
“that if any national weakness be laid 
open and examined with true wisdom, it 
is more than half redressed.” Therefore 
he could not admit the validity of the ex- 
euse which the right hon. and gallant 
Admiral made for concealing the mysteries 
of the dockyards. If the gallant Admiral 
flattered himself that their neighbours 
were ignorant on this subject, he was 
much deceived. The Minister of the 
French Marine was not only well ac- 
quainted with the condition of every ship 
we possessed, but he knew the character, 
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age, and infirmities of every captain and 
commander-in-chief we sent to sea. But 
one great Power was kept in extreme ig- 
norance which ought to be enlightened on 
the subject, camely, the Representatives 
of the inhabitants of a great maritime 
Empire—the British House of Commons. 
This subject had long attracted attention. 
At an early period, in 1806, Commis- 
sioners were appointed to take into con- 
sideration the abuses which existed in 
Her Majesty’s dockyards, and to report 
on the state of shipbuilding. They pro- 
nounced a most decided opinion that it 
was imperative to put an end to the want 
of foresight and due consideration which 
might lead to so much danger to the 
country. If the Motion of his hon. and 
gallant Friend were acceded to, the Com- 
mission in 1845 would have the same 
result as in 1806; and if no objections 
were made to exposing their national 
weakness during a war of extermination 
between France and England, in 1806, he 
could not understand the nature of such 
objections during the present period of 
profound peace. In the absence of offi- 
cial documents, he must take Captain 
Haultain’s Navy List as his guide. On 
the Ist of February, according to that, 
there were 189 vessels of war in commis- 
sion, including 10 sail of the line (since 
augmented to 15), in ordinary 306, and 
82 ships building. They pad 88 ships of 
the line afloat, including 2! three-deckers, 
and on the stocks building 7 three-deckers, 
6 90-gun ships, and 10 80-gun ships, 
amounting altogether to 111 sail; 30 of 
these ships carry from 72 to 70 guns, 
and were considered of not sufficient cali- 
bre to form a line of battle, but they might 
be converted into magnificent 50-gun 
frigates. He therefore asked the right 
hon. and gallant Admiral why he was 
building six 50-gun frigates? He knew 
the argument which would be used, that 
the French were building a large Navy, 
that their system corresponded with ours; 


“ Pacem orare manu, prefigere puppibus 
arma.” 


But he wished to impress upon the House 
that a moderate number of ships in an 
efficient state was better than a large 
force lying rotting in the rivers. Of the 
twenty-three sail of the line on the stocks, 
seventeen were on the constraction of the 
Surveyor, and he had been ordered to 
stop work on them ; but six of these were 
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so far advanced that they could not be 
altered. Large sums of money had beep 
expended upon them during a period of 
upwards of three years since the present 
Admiralty had been in office ; though to 
his knowledge there had been a conviction 
on their minds that the Surveyor'’s line of 
battle ships would not answer. They had 
certainly given orders to two admirals to 
try the new three-decker, the Queen, and 
it was equally certain that their orders had 
been disobeyed. A natural question arose 
—whose fault was it? He left that ques. 
tion to be answered by the right hon. and 
gallant Admiral. Again, he thanked the 
First Lord of the Treasury for his anxious 
solicitude to promote the best interests of 
the Navy, and for his proposal of keeping 
ten sail of the Jine always manned on the 
home station; the object of his right hon, 
Friend being to maiotain an active force 
ready to act on all cases of emergency, 
He regretted to say that this apparently 
wise plan would not be so fully productive 
of public advantage as the House might 
anticipate. He must premise by observing 
that a line of battle ship was notoriously 
the worst school for making officers and 
seamen. A young landsman, or ordinary 
seaman, would learn more in six months 
in a cruiser than in six years in a ship of 
the line. And he must say the same of 
young officers ; those brought up in large 
ships rarely learned their duties as seamen, 
These ten sail of the line were to be 
commanded by officers sixty years of age, 
excepting the flag ships, which were gene- 
rally commanded by the nearest relations 
to the commanders-in-chief. These old 
officers were the men proposed to re 
instruct in the evolutions of a fleet which 
they had lost sight of for thirty years; 
and the result would be, that this squadron 
would settle down into idle, lazy habits— 
just the same as the last fleet they main- 
tained in the Mediterranean. If they 
wanted an active fleet, they must employ 
active officers, In the event of sudden 
war the first object was a fleet of steam- 
vessels and cruisers, which would swarm 
like a flight of hornets on the enemy's 
coast. In the event of war they would 
not look to admirals and captains between 
seventy and eighty; they would require 
young officers, with some knowledge of 
the evolutions of a fleet; and under their 
present system they were not to be ob- 
tained. He would now mention to the 
House his proposal; which was to keep 
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twenty sail of the line as advance ships, 
ready to be commissioned at three days’ 
notice ; and instead of the ten sail of the 
line in commission, which would keep 
5,000 seamen comparatively inactive, that 
they should employ these seamen io 
frigates, corvettes, and brigs, and put 
them under the orders of an active com- 
modore. Let their head quarters be 
Cork; for he could assure the House by 
experience that no squadron could be kept 
in good discipline at Portsmouth or Ply- 
mouth, where the seamen’s wives were 
constantly on board. Let the commanding 
officer of this flying squadron keep his 
ships cruising at sea, and performing all 
the evolutions of a fleet. Order every 
frigate and ship of war to join this 
squadron, and undergo six weeks’ drill 
before they proceeded to a foreign station ; 
and by these means they would teach 
their young officers the necessary cuties of 
afleet; they would instruct them to act 
together ; they would infuse an esprit de 
corps into what was at present an inani- 
mate service, which they might re-invigor- 
ate by promoting and encouraging the 
most active and intelligent officers. Then, 
if their political horizon were obscured, 
they were ready for any emergency. If 
their foreign relations were disturbed, they 
could at once double their force, without 
having recourse to the pressgang; they 
could turn over their frigates’ ship com- 
panies into the advance ships of the line, 
their corvettes into frigates, and, filling up 
the vacancies with landsmen and ordinary 
seamen, they could at once possess a 
giant’s strength without trespassing on the 
tights and interests of the mercantile 
marine. Their attitude would be com- 
manding; they would be ready to strike 
the first blow ; they would have an active 
force to protect the homeward-bound ship- 
ping; and in the event of a war becoming 
inevitable, they secured, not only these 
valuable merchant ships, but the still 
more valuable services of good seamen, 
who might otherwise be captured and 
consigned to the miseries of a foreign 
prison. This was his plan; and it would 
not entail one sixpence additional expense 
tothecountry. He was glad to hear from 
the right hon, Secretary of the Admiralty 
that a retired list of captains was about to 
be proposed. While that report was 
current, he must inform the House that in 
the French Navy, by an Ordinance of 
June, 1841, lieutenants were placed on 
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the retired list at 55 years; captains of 
corvettes at 58 years; captains at 60 
years; rear-admirals at 65 years; and 
vice-admirals at 68 years; the full admi- 
rals only having the same compliment 
paid to them which was here conceded to 
worn-out officers of every grade—they 
were retained on the active list. He felt 
it his duty to inform the House, that at 
the present time, on the most important of 
their naval stations, the commander-in- 
chief had been sixty-eight years in Her 
Majesty’s Navy. [Sir G. Cockburn: No, 
no.] If Captain Haultain’s Navy List 
could be relied on, the commander-in- 
chief entered Her Majesty’s service in 
1777. He had now done his duty to the 
best of his ability; condemning where he 
thought it necessary, and praising where 
he believed praise deserved; he hoped, 
although this proposal emanated from 
him, that the Admiralty would take it 
into its serious consideration ; he was con- 
vinced if it was adopted, they should be 
ready for any emergency. 

Admiral Bowles said, in the trial of the 
qualities of the Albion and the Queen, the 
superiority of the latter vessel was so de- 
cided, that it was not considered necessary 
to keep her at sea any longer. The re- 
marks, therefore, that had been made as 
to this trial might have been spared, as 
they were not merited. 

Captain Pechell was quite sure that the 
gallant Membet for Westminster had no 
intention to reflect upon the zeal and abi- 
lity of the gallant Admiral. He knew that 
the gallant Officer acted under the orders 
of the Admiralty, and that he acted as he 
thought was most discreet. No one had 
found fault with the tests which had been 
applied to the ships; they complained that 
the trials had not been sufficient, and that 
the Admiralty had gone on building vessel 
after vessel without being satisfied that 
they had obtained a proper model. When 
the gallant Admiral was appointed to 
command the squadron, he was satisfied 
that, at all events, they would have an 
honest and a fair Report; and he was 
perfectly certain that no officer could have 
done more, in the time, than the gallant 
Admiral, to bring out either the good or 
the bad qualities of the ships. He was 
not one of those who had ever disparaged 
the Navy ; but when he sat on the other 
(the Ministerial) side of the House, he had 
heard attacks upon the service from many 
Officers who now sat opposite and in the 
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other House the attacks made were pre- 
posterous, It was said that Admiral de 
Rigny must be far more efficient than our 
officers; and why? Because he always 
appeared in his uniform. He, for one, was 
not afraid of the enemy coming over and 
burning our ships in the Medway; or any 
of the other absurd statements which were 
made, but which could only be attributed 
to the most prejudiced party and political 
motives. Those hon. Gentlemen who were 
so furiously jealous of the national honour 
a few years ago, because we had not a 
navy at Portsmouth, and Plymouth, and 
Sheerness, were now as silent as mice. He 
knew not whether there were any of them 
now in the House; but if there were he 
hoped they would give the gallant Admiral 
opposite credit for his endeavours to put 
the steam navy on an efficient footing. 
He must, however, say, that he did not 
think that sawing a vessel in two, adding 
to her length, and putting a steam engine 
in the middle of her was an example that 
ought to be followed. He hoped too that 
whenever the gallant Admiral would be 
constructing steam vessels, he would place 
the propelling screw in vessels adapted for 
the purpose. It was more than two years 
since he drew the attention of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr.S. Herbert), who 
then acted in that department with the 
greatest efficiency, but had since left it to 
the great regret of all those connected 
with that branch of the service, to this 
subject; and he was then told that the 
Admiralty were sincerely desirous of 
bringing out the screw propeller invented 
by Mr. Smith; that they would try it in 
the Rattler, and would test it in every 
possible way. He had pressed the gallant 
Admiral to place the screw in the Royal 
Yacht; that was not done ; but he now saw 
that it was to be fitted up ina smaller 
vessel,to be attached to the Royal Yacht. 
By means of the screw they got rid of the 
paddle-wheels and machinery, that occu- 
pied half the sides of a steam frigate, and 
made it quite absurd to talk of her broad- 
side. He trusted that in the construction 
of these vessels fair play would be given to 
all parties, and that they would admit Mr. 
Smith to be entitled to the thanks of the 
country, and to some substantial reward 
suitable to his merits. He would say that 
in the construction of those large ships to 
which allusion had been made, he thought 
Sir W. Symonds did deserve the thanks 
of this country, No doubt Sir William 
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acted ina manner by no means pleasing 
and flattering to those who did not approye 
of his models ; and though he was not q 
shipwright by trade, yet he was a seaman 
by trade, and therefore had the advantage 
over Sir Robert Seppings, and those other 
Surveyors who never left their seats at 
Somerset-house, and knew nothing of the 
capabilities of vessels except upon paper, 
The present Surveyor was able, not only to 
build but to sail a ship as well as any man 
in the Navy, and had overcome great dif. 
ficulties, and given fine models to the ser- 
vice. But if he did rebel against those 
attempting to correct any part of his sys. 
tem which might be improved, they need 
not be prevented by false delicacy from 
adopting means to correct his mistakes, 
He was glad that the Admiralty had given 
encouragement to that eminent ship. 
builder, Mr. White, of the Isle of Wight, 
who had done great service to the coun. 
try. It was only right that they should 
have competition, The late Board of Ad- 
miralty gave no encouragement to Mr. 
White. This was the source of his prin- 
cipal battles with them. Whenever he 
introduced the name of Mr. White, or any 
other person, who built on a different sys- 
tem from the Surveyor, they looked upon 
him as if he were disposed to be factious. 
The present Board of Admiralty had done 
eminent service to the country by encou- 
raging naval science; and the late Board 
had also done great service by getting rid 
of the old Navy Board, who were as unfit 
for their office as old women, Our Navy 
had now arrived at a state in which we 
could bid defiance to all the Navies of the 
world. We had had for some years a 
large squadron on the coast of Africa for 
the prevention of the Slave Trade. But 
there was at this moment, to the surprise 
of all Europe, a Commission sitting in 
London, to find out in what manner the 
Treaties of 1831 and 1833 could be abro- 
gated; and, therefore, the squadron for 
which they were now called upon to vote 
a sum of money might be in a few weeks 
declared useless and be withdrawn. The 
Government had done great service to the 
Navyand the cause of humanity bysending 
out to the African coast vessels fit to cope 
with the fast-sailing vessels built in the 
United States expressly for the Slave Trade. 
A great proof of the efficiency of our cruise 
ers on that coast was to be found in the 
fact that out of sixty-three vessels captured 
there within the last two years, nine ovly 
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hed slaves on board. He hoped that the 


Government would resist all attempts to 
abrogate the ‘“ Right of Search ” Treaties, 
and that the House would at once mark 
its sense of the utter inutility of any pro- 
ceeding for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade which did not go to the blockade of 
the coast of Africa as the most effectual. 
He would, in conclusion, say, that he hoped 
when the officers on the African station 
returned home with probably broken 
frames and shattered constitutions, they 
would meet from the Admiralty with those 
rewards which they prized more than 
money. 

Captain Carnegie said, that as the com- 
mander of one of the much maligned vessels 
that had been alluded to in course of the 
debate, he could not refrain from saying 
that she was the pride of our own service, 
and the envy of foreigners. As compli- 
ments seemed to be the order of the day, 
he could not refrain from adding, that the 
conduct of the Admiralty Board in send- 
ing one of their own body to witness the 
experiments and judge for himself, had 
given great confidence and satisfaction to 
the commanders of the vessels. 

Mr. Hume said, although the observa- 
tions made in the course of this discussion 
would no doubt be productive of good, as 
such suggestions very often were, yet the 
discussion itself appeared to him to be 
iregular. The real question before the 
House was what should be the number of 
men employed in our Naval Service, and 
what the expense of that service? When 
the right hon, Baronet brought forward 
his Budget, he stated, that he would re- 
serve any further observations which it 
might be necessary to make on this sub- 
ject until the Estimates came under dis- 
cussion, Under these circumstances, he 
had expected that the right hon. Baronet 
would then be prepared to state why there 
should be such an augmentation of the 
naval force at the present time, especially 
after the House had been informed in the 
Speech of Her Majesty that friendly rela- 
tions existed with France and other coun- 
tries. When it was proposed to increase 
the Navy, the Army, or the Ordnance, in 
former years, they were told that the ob- 
ject was to enable the Government to 
carry on this or that enterprise, or to 
prepare for the forces of France, Russia, 
orsome other Power. For\what purpose, 
he would be glad to know, was the pre- 
sent addition to be made? What was 
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the situation of this country now as com- 
pared to that siluation ten years ago? 
Surely the peace of Europe was better 
consolidated at present than it was at that 
period. There was as much harm done 
by keeping up too large a force as by 
maintaining toosmall a one. By keeping 
up an overwhelming force they raised the 
suspicions of other Powers, and induced 
them to increase their establishments, in 
order that they might be prepared for any 
event that should arise. He would be 
the last man to object to the Navy being 
made stronger if it were necessary for the 
public security; and if any branch of the 
Public Service was to be reduced, he 
would rather it were the Army than the 
Navy. But when the whole country was 
complaining of excessive taxation, he 
thought the House of Commons were 
bound to ascertain why an increase was 
proposed. Two or three simple facts 
would show the necessity for explanation. 
The year 1835 might be taken as a fair 
criterion of expenditure under the late 
Government. There were, at that time, 
in the Army, the Navy, and the Ord- 
nance, 115,000 men; they were now 
called upon to maintain 149,000. There 
were in the Navy, in the years 1835 and 
1836, 26,500 men, including marines and 
boys; they were now asked to vote 
40,000 men. At the former period, there 
were 81,271 men in the Army: they were 
now asked for 100,000 men. In the years 
1835 and 1836 there were 7,200 men in 
the Ordnance Department; and their 
number was now to be raised to upwards 
of 9,000. The aggregate number of men 
at the former of these periods was 
115,000, whereas the aggregate now pro- 
posed was 149,100. Why there should 
be a difference of 34,000 men between 
the two periods he could not conceive; 
and he would be glad to hear from the 
tight hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or from some other Mem. 
ber of the Government, a distinct expla- 
nation of the matter. In the year 1792, 
the whole force of the British Navy did 
not exceed 16,000 men; yet they were 
now asked to make an increase of 24,000. 
Was it on account of the United States 
of America that the addition was to be 
made? He admitted that if the language 
of the Members of Congress was to be 
taken as any indication of the feelings of 
the Government, there might be some 
cause for apprehension, A more unpria- 
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cipled set did not exist on the face of the 
earth. Bat he hoped that a better spirit 
actuated those who had the direction of 
the Executive power, and that there was no 
real cause to fear any interruption of har- 
mony, A greater calamity could not 
happen than a war between that country 
and our own. The inhabitants of both 
were of the same race, and what the one 
nation wanted it was in the power of the 
other to supply. In 1835 and 1836, the 
whole expense of the Army, Navy, and 
Ordnance, was 11,000,000/. It was now 
proposed to vote 15,000,000/.; and the 
expense of shipbuilding, of provisions, 
and of other items having much dimin- 
ished since that period, the difference 
would be found to exceed 4,000,0002 In 
1835, 1836, and 1837, the Army, Navy, 
Ordnance, and Miscellaneous Estimates 
amounted to 4,000,000/.; the sum at 
present was 19,000,000/. If the expense 
were not greater now than it was ten 
years ago, the Government might take 
off taxes to the amount of 5,000,0001. 
One reason alleged for imcreasing the 
Estimates was the necessity for improving 
the naval steam force; but that argument 
could hardly be used after the statement 
of the gallant Admiral (Sir G. Cockburn) 
that our steam force might be taken at 
30,000 horse power, in comparison with 
20,000, as the amount possessed by any 
other country. He might be too san- 
guine, but he did not expect that a war 
could arise during his lifetime. He agreed 
with the gallant Commodore, that what- 
ever ships they maintained, should be 
kept fit for immediate service. As he 
thought that the proposal of the Govern- 
ment required explanation, he should, for 
the purpose of enabling them to afford it, 
propose to reduce the Estimate to what it 
was in the last year. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving that the sum voted 
should be 36,000, instead of 40,000 men. 

Mr. Sydney Herbert wished to say a 
few words in reference to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Montrose. The 
hon. Member complained that no explana- 
tion had been given as to the reason why 
an increase was proposed in the Estimate 
for the Navy. Why, on proposing the 
continuance of the Income Tax, the right 
hon. Baronet the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury distinctly explained the grounds of 
the proposals made by the Government. 
He spoke of the impossibility of reducing 
the Army, of the necessity of increasing 
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the Navy, and of the desirableness of en. 
abling the Government to make great finan. 
cial experiments; and upon the several 
grounds brought forward on that occasion, 
the hon. Member for Montrose himself 
voted for the renewal of the tax. Now, 
he would not touch upon the question of 
naval efficiency, as that had been very fully 
dealt with by the gallant Admiral (Sir G, 
Cockburn). It had, been admitted that 
the system of employing experimental 
squadrons to test the merits of different 
kinds of vessels not only was necessary, 
for the discipline and efficiency of the 
officers and men, but must ultimately 
be of great benefit to the country, by 
enabling the Government to build good 
ships by means of experience, instead of 
bad ones by guesswork. If it were ne- 
cessary to test the relative merits offline 
of battle ships, he need not say that the 
same necessity existed in the case of 
steamers, and all other vessels employed in 
the service. So much for the experimental 
squadron ; but now for the commercial part 
of the question. The hon. Member must not 
forget, that since 1841 a demand had arisen 
for an addition of 6,000 men for commercial 
and political purposes. An increase was 
required in the vicinity of China for the 
protection of commerce ; on the coast of 
Borneo for the suppression of piracy ; in 
the Pacific on account of the extremely 
unsettled state of the countries in South 
America; on the coast of Africa, nearly 
200 men have been added to the force 
employed in the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. An increase of not less than be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 men was thus de- 
manded, chiefly to secure commercial ob- 
jects. The hon. Member said the country 
was in a state of peace, and that he did not 
expect to see that peace interrupted; buta 
mere expectation on his part would not sa- 
tisfy those whose property would be rendered 
insecure by the inadequacy of the naval 
force. It must be recollected that our com- 
merce was daily extending itself everywhere, 
and that that extension necessarily entailed 
upon the country some degree of expense. 
The next question the hon. Gentleman 
asked was, why in the time of profound 
peace the Government were incurring the 
expense of building line of battle ships and 
steamers? and the hon. Gentleman stated 
that our horse power was greater than that 
of any other Government. That, however, 
did not appear to be a very sound mode of 
argument. We were obliged to spread 
our Navy over the whole face of the globe, 
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in consequence of the immense extent of 
our Colonies and commercial transactions; 
while other nations, who were not under 
this necessity, were able to concentrate all 
their force in their own ports. That ought 
not to be left out of view in instituting the 
comparison which the hon. Gentleman had 

t forward. The hon. Gentleman said, 
“Wait till there isa war before you go 
into these expenses, and in the first year of 
it you may build all the ships you require ;” 
and then he said that fifty ships of the line 
were all we could man. But it was not 
sufe to trust to the possibility of raising the 
Navy to an efficient state at the last mo- 
ment: an enemy will not wait for you to 
build your ships, and a line of battle ship 
takes five years in building; and however 
extraordinary it may appear, there is not to 
be bad in this country timber to build four 
line of battle ships more than we are now 
building. As to the latter assertion of the 
hon. Gentleman, in the last war we had 
120 ships fully manned; but this experi- 
ment of building in war time has been al- 
ready tried. An instance in point was the 


building of the ships called “the Forty 
Thieves,” which were built in a hurry, so 
that there was no time to take precau- 
tions that they should be built of proper 


materials; and the result was, that 
they had cost much more in repairs 
than they could possibly have cost, had 
they been properly constructed at first. 
Then the increase of expenditure was not 
merely for shipbuilding; many of the 
ships were very old, and wanted consider- 
able repairs. It must be remembered also, 
that much of the expense arose from the 
new establishments for repairing steam 
vessels at Plymouth and Portsmouth ; and 
noone has disputed that those establish- 
ments were indispensably necessary. Large 
works and expensive works they are ; 
but he had opportunities of comparison, 
and he could assert that those establish- 
ments cost not one tithe of the money that 
was laid out for the same purposes in other 
countries, A full explanation of the ne- 
cessity for these increased expenses had been 
given by his right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Government, which he (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert) thought would be better remem- 
bered by the country than it had been by 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Hume denied that the right hon. 
Baronet had given any explanation of 
the necessity for further expenditure in 
this department. Jt was absurd to send 
ships of war to all quarters where our 
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commerce reached. With respect to the 
Slave Trade, he conscientiously believed 
that all the Acts of Parliament by which 
our seamen were sent out to blockade the 
coast of Africa had signally failed in their 
object. Sir T. F, Buxton and all the 
supporters of those measures had stated 
that things were now worse, rather than 
betier, than they were. He, for one, re- 
gretted that so large a portion of our 
seamen should be sent to die on that de- 
leterious coast. 

Lord Ingestre regretted that the ex- 
planation of the right hon. the Secretary 
at War had not been satisfactory to the 
hon. Gentleman. His hon. and gallant 
Friend had alluded to the retiring allow- 
ance for old Naval Officers. He knew 
that that allowance was looked upon as a 
great boon by the service, and that it 
would tend materially to promote its 
efficiency. He considered the thanks of 
the country were due to the present Board 
of Admiralty for the way in which they 
had administered the affairs of the Navy, 
which were in a much more efficient 
condition now than it was when hon. 
Gentlemen opposite quitted the seats of 
Government. The trial cruises now en- 
couraged were doing very great good, and 
he was glad to see the fair and equitable 
basis on which they were arranged. The 
country would soon begin to reap great 
advantages from this system. With re- 
spect to the question of shipbuilding, it 
was a matter of regret to him that the 
School of Naval Aichitecture had ever 
been given up—for there men got an 
elaborate and adequate education in that 
most necessary science, and at an expense 
too which the country never grudged. It 
was a painful fact that the build of the 
vessels of other nations was so far superior 
to our own. None of our vessels were 
equal in construction to the Tonnerre and 
Canopus, and others he could name—all 
of them old French-built vessels. It was 
a disgrace to a great maritime Power like 
England that the very best ships in her 
Navy were those which had been taken 
from the enemy, Then, again, with re- 
gard to the cost of the hulls alone of 
vessels built by the present Surveyor of 
the Navy since he came into office, we 
have, what with vessels afloat and those 
in hand, an expenditure on line of battle 
ships of more than 780,000/.; on frigates 
230,8182.; on corvettes about 46,2671. ; 
and on brigs and smaller craft above 
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190,000/. — making a total of about 
1,356,2561. Now this, he considered, 
was indeed a large experiment to make 
with ships built on a paltry principle. 
Even among those ships thus built there 
were hardly two alike, though stated to be 
built on the same model. And on these 
same vessels, provided the Admiralty 
would give a return, there would be found 
to have existed a very great wear and 
tear. He, therefore, considered it very 
wrong that so important a question should 
be left in the hands of one man, There 
had also existed a habit of getting rid, on 
small pretences, of the older vessels, to 
make way for this new class of ships, and, 
were it not for fatiguing the House, he 
was able to read to them many instances 
in point. He could not, however, close 
the subject on which he was addressing 
the House without referring to the mani- 
fest failure in the steam vessels built on 
this plan. They had proved themselves 
bad as packet and passage boats, and, 
therefore, he might fairly infer they were 
useless as fighting vessels. The Govern- 


ment steamers, for example, on the station 
between Liverpool and Dublin were so 
noisy and disagreeable, that no person who 


went one voyage in them would venture 
on asecond, The Government steamers 
on the Mediterranean station were equally 
defective ; some would not carry the ar- 
mament for which they were intended, in 
consequence of their draught of water 
being greater than was calculated upon; 
others would not steer, and the expense 
of altering to cure their defects was 
enormous, and, what was worse, it was 
generally incurred without any beneficial 
result, as the evils were too often found to 
be irremediable. There was the Gorgon, 
which was to have been one of the 
wonders of the world, both as to the 
armament she was to carry, and her en- 
gines—she was found to float so much 
deeper in the water than was expected, 
that she could not carry her guns on the 
main deck ; and though intended to carry 
1,000 troops, it was found that she was 
unfit for conveying troops at all. There 
was also the porpoise of the Navy, the 
Penelope. In fact, none of the present 
Surveyor’s vessels would float within one 
foot of the proposed water line. This 
necessarily altered the expected position 
of the vessel in the water, and materially 
affected her sailing qualities. The Yacht 
built for Her Majesty by this gentleman 
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was one among those failures, even in the 
simple point of steering ; and it could not 
be denied that unnecessary expense had 
been incurred to inake this failure at all 
seaworthy. He took the liberty then of 
calling the attention of the House to this 
subject, because it was one which had 
never been fairly gone into. He trusted, 
too, that some Board for scientific instruc. 
tion in this branch would be appointed, 
There was a College of Engineers for the 
Army, why should there not be one for 
the Navy? For we would have soon to 
depend on science alone. He would give 
his consent to have as many fleet evolu. 
tions as possible; but it was not to be con- 
sidered necessary to go to the expense of 
building large ships for that purpose, as 
when the smaller ones were employed the 
same good resulted, with this difference, 
that in the latter instance the younger 
officers would be more benefited. But 
as he believed the hon. Member for 
Montrose did not mean to divide the 
House on the question, he would not 
detain the House, and only hoped it 
would bear in mind some of the few 
matters which had been alluded to by 
him. 

Mr. W. Williams thought sufficient 
had been stated that evening, and that 
too by men of the highest practical ex- 
perience, to warrant an inquiry into the 
present state of the Navy. He had heard 
complaints made publicly of the unfair 
mode of advertising the contracts of the 
Navy. He had been informed of that. 
(Cries of “ Name, name.”] Those who 
had given him that information were 
placed in a delicate position ; but he be. 
lieved it was a matter of perfect noto- 
riety. He thought his hon, Friend the 
Member for Berwick had stated that it 
was absolutely impossible to comply with 
the terms of the contracts, and that the 
Admiralty were always obliged to relax. 
[Sir G. Cockburn: Does the hon. Member 
allude to timber ?] He did; and hebelieved 
that the same objection applied to all the 
contracts made in the dockyards, He 
considered that the Navy ought to be main- 
tained in a state of such efficiency that 
we should be prepared to meet any emer- 
gency; but in the Estimates for the present 
year large votes were proposed for different 
departments with regard to which he 
thought some explanation should be af- 
forded to the House. He found that 
the Navy Estimates for 1835 amounted 
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to 4,200,0001.; this year they were 
6,900,0007., showing an increase of 
9,700,0002. The right hon, the late 
Secretary to the Admiralty had given 
some reasons for this increase, which to 
his mind were not satisfactory. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) said, 
when he expounded his financial scheme, 
that the object of the increased vote was 
to keep ten sail of the line in a state of 
efficiency; but how did it happen that 
the Estimates for the present year ex- 
ceeded by 200,0001. those of 1841, when 
we had twenty-six sail of the line at 
sea?’ The hon. Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty had stated that a considerable force 
was necessary for the suppression of piracy 
in the Straits of Borneo, and for the pro- 
tection of our trade in the River Plate, 
and on the coast of South America; but 
it must be remembered that the same 
necessity had existed for years past. The 
increase in the Navy Estimates was at- 
tended by a large increase in the Arm 

and Ordnance Estimates. In 1835, the 
Estimates for the Navy, Army, and Ord- 
nance were less by 3,900,000/. than the 
Votes proposed for the same services in 
the present year. In defending the in. 
creased Estimates reference had been made 
to the state of affairs on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and perhaps we had more 
to fear from that quarter than from 
any other; but he begged the House 
to observe that the increase of our 
Naval and Military Estimates exhibited 
by the present Votes over those of 1835, 
exceeded the whole annual expenditure 
of the United States for the three corres- 
ponding departments. The present Esti- 
mates exceeded those of any year since 
the peace; and he should !ike to hear 
what circumstances rendered such an in- 
crease justifiable, The Votes for the pre- 
sent year considerably exceeded those for 
1841 and 1842, when a war with China, 
and the state of affairs in the Mediter- 
fanean, rendered the maintenance of a 
large fleet indispensable. He found there 
was an increase in 12 out of 16 Votes for 
the Navy ; and the reductions effected in 
the remaining 4 Votes amounted only to 
11,0007, In 1818, just after the conclu- 
tion of a long and expensive war, the Vote 
for half-pay and pensions was 1,230,001. ; 
in 1822, it was 1,354,000/.; and now, 
after twenty-nine years of peace, the Es- 
timates under this head amounted to 
1,377,007. He was convinced the pub. 
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lic would not be satisfied unless a full 
explanation was afforded on this subject. 
The total expenditure for public improve- 
ments in the Naval Departments during 
the last six years was 1,600,000/.; and 
yet it was proposed to vote 486,000/. this 
year for improvements in the dockyards, 
and in the construction of basins for war 
steamers. There was a considerable in- 
crease also in the Estimates under the 
same head in other Departments. In the 
Ordnance Estimates a Vote of 517,0002. 
was proposed for the construction of bar- 
racks and for other similar purposes; the 
total Estimates in both Departments un- 
der the head of “ public improvements ” 
being 1,003,0007. He hoped that some 
Member of the Government would con- 
descend to give an explanation of their 
reasons for such an increase. 

Sir Charles Napier observed that the 
right hon. and gallant Officer opposite 
(Sir G. Cockburn) had stated that he (Sir 
C. Napier) had imputed bad motives to 
the Board of Admiralty. He utterly 
denied having done so. He had imputed 
no bad motives either to the present or to 
any former Board. Neither had he, as 
the right hon. and gallant Officer had in- 
sinuated, taken credit to himself as being 
the only person present who knew any- 
thing of the subject. He utterly dis- 
claimed having entertained for a moment 
any such idea. But the right hon. and 
gallant Officer had not replied to the 
points which he had put tohim. He had 
taken no notice of the list of ships pulled 
to pieces which he (Sir C. Napier) had 
read to the House. The right hon. and 
gallant Officer might certainly have stated 
that these ships were not pulled to pieces 
by the gallant Officer’s orders. That 
would have been quite true; but what he 
wished was to prevent such an occurrence 
taking place again. It was most unfor- 
tunate for the Navy to be ruled by a 
political body. The Lords of the Admi- 
ralty were selected, not on account of 
capability to fill their important situations, 
but on the score of family influence and 
political partisanship. Was it to be said 
that in the list of 700 captains of the Navy 
none were to be found capable of acting 
as Lords of the Admiralty but those who 
had seats in this House? He was quite 
opposed to the whole structure of the 
Board. He had animadverted, too, upon 
the 90-gun ships, the 98-gun ships, and 
generally upon the small three-deckers. 
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He had found fault also with the 44-gun 
and the 50-gun frigates, as he considered 
them to be good for nothing. Neither 
were the sloops of war much better; and 
this the right hon. and gallant Officer 
knew very well. But he had not found 
fault with the old frigates—a class of 
vessels of which they were getting rid far 
tuo quickly. Their services might yet be 
required, particularly in entering rivers 
and skirting coasts. Large ships of war 
would not do all the work which would 
probably be required. He could not, how- 
ever, allow the right hon. and gallant 
Admiral to attempt to persuade the House 
that the Penelope—that porpoise of a 
ship—was a good man of war. They had 
heard of what she had done on the Coast 
of Africa. But when was a gale of 
wind experienced there? The Penelope 
might do very well steaming in calm wea- 
ther; but whenever it came on rough she 
would be unable to carry her guns high 
enough out of the water. In fact, she 
was a splendid steam man of war when 
she had no coals in. There was not a 


midshipman in the Navy who did not 
understand the vessel’s true character. 
And then there was the Queen ; they had 


heard much of the favourable reports 
made of her powers and capabilities ; but 
it turned out unfortunately that, in spite 
of all this, she had never been tried either 
in the Mediterranean or since she had 
come home. He thought that the ships 
at present building should be constructed 
upon the model of the Vanguard, indis- 
putably a good ship. He trusted, how- 
ever, that there would be a searching 
scrutiny into the subject of shipbuilding 
for the Navy. He thought, that the im- 
pression in the House was, that if the 
Admiralty would not give them a Com- 
mission upon the point, they should in- 
least institute particular inquiries into the 
subject. 

Mr. Hume, though the matter under 
consideration was of considerable import- 
ance, would not, considering the circum- 
stances, give the House the trouble of 
dividing. Amongst the causes of regret 
which existed with reference to the Naval 
service, he could not help saying that one 
of the most prominent of these causes was 
the absence of any regulation with respect 
to promotions; and he earnestly hoped 
that some rules on that subject would be 
Jaid down. It was well known in the 
service aod throughout the country that 
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the First Lord of the Admiralty could 
give whatever pensions he thought proper 
—that he could grant increases of pay ad 
libitum—in fact, he could do as he pleased 
—he could set aside old men and promote 
young ones. Now that often worked 
grievous wrong. There were men in the 
service whose hearts and souls were in 
their profession ; but unfortunately in the 
Navy political influence determined every 
thing—it had long been a political de. 
partment. Instead of being a political 
department it was exactly the service 
which, above all others, ought to be kept 
free from political influence of any kind, 
He knew it had often been said that the 
existing system of the Navy was necessary 
for the purpose of introducing into that 
service the younger branches of the aris. 
tocracy; but he must say that that prac. 
tice appeared to him to be fraught with 
much mischief. 

Viscount Palmerston : I could wish, Sir, 
before this Vote is disposed of, to make one 
or two observations on a very important 
matter to which my hon. and gallant 
Friend near me has already adverted. 
It is a subject at all times most inte. 
resting, and of vital importance to the 
country; but it is of special interest and 
importance at the present moment. With. 
out adverting in any detail, either to the 
events which have happened in the course 
of the year, or to those which may happen 
at no distant period, I think that enough 
has taken place with regard to our rela- 
tions with Foreign Powers, to show thatit 
is expedient that this country should turn 
its attention to its naval means of defence, 
and should place those means in a state of 
perfect efficiency—meaning by that, effi. 
ciency with reference to a state of peace. 
When this Government came into power, 
they flattered themselves that by a system 
of what they called conciliation, but what 
I thought excessive and undue acqul- 
escence in the wishes and demands of 
Foreign Powers, they would be able to 
maintain such a state of friendly relations 
with all Foreign Governments as would 
enable them greatly to reduce the naval 
and military establishments of the coub- 
try. That was one of the anticipatious 
in which the Government indulged. They 
went much too far, consistently, 10 mY 
opinion, with the interests and the honour 
of the country; and what has been the 
result? Why, in the course of the last 
few months, according to the declaration 
of the Minister of the Crown, in the 
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Speech from the Throne, and according 
to the declaration made in a similar man- 
per in the Speech of the King of the 
French, we have been on the verge of a 
serious rupture with France. Again, not- 
withstanding the great sacrifice of inte- 
rests and rights made by the present Go- 
yeroment as ¢o territory in North Ame- 
rica, with the view of establishing, as 
they contended, for ever the most friendly 
relations with the United States— the 
recent official declarations which have 
come from that quarter have been such as 
cannot tend to diminish in any degree the 
motives which this House ought to be 
actuated by in providing by the vote now 
under our consideration fur the increased 
eficiency of our Naval Force. Now, Sir, 
tosay that our Naval Force is the main 
and sole defence of this country would be 
going a great deal too far; because, even 
if we had no Navy, a people of 26,000,000, 
endowed with all the courage and the 
moral qualities, as well as possessed of 
the wealth and resources which fortunately 
this nation can boast of, must be able to 
bid defiance to any attempt at con- 


quest by any Foreign Power whatever. 
But such attempts, however successfully 
they may be met, and however triumphantly 


repelled, must lead to contests on our 
own shores. And every man knows that 
even victories over a foreign invader 
must be attended by great loss and wide 
spreading calamities on the part of the 
country which is the scene of conflict. 
Therefore, in that point of view, it would 
be difficult to rate too highly the import- 
ance of our Naval Force. If we consider, 
besides, that we are a commercial country, 
having valuable interests floating on every 
sea, and that besides we hold extensive and 
valuable Colonial possessions, it is clear 
that the maintenance of an efficient Navy 
ought to be one of the most urgent duties 
of the Parliament of this country. Now 
the first thing we ought to look to in this 
respect must naturally be the possession 
ofan adequate number of efficient ships. 
My hon. and gallant Friend thinks the 
number the Government proposes to keep 
up is greater than the wants of the ser- 
vice require. I will not pretend to set 
my judgment in opposition to so high an 
authority ; but I do not partake, according 
to my information, in his view; and | 
am not disposed to think the Government 
ue carrying the number of ships beyond 
what the true interests of the country 
Tequire. But I do think that the dis 
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cussion of this evening has shown (if 
apy man doubted it before) that we are 
come to that pass at which it is expedient 
for the Government to call in science to 
the aid of mere practical knowledge, with 
regard tothe construction of ships; be- 
cause it is all very well for the hon. and 
gallant Admiral to say, as he has said to- 
night, that, ‘‘in the last war our ships 
were indeed of a clumsy and unscientific 
construction ; but nevertheless, they out- 
sailed and overtook their enemies, and 
defeated them, even when manned by a 
superior force.” That does not prove 
that our ships were good, but that our 
sailors were so expert, skilful, and enter- 
prising, that they contrived to make our 
bad ships sail better than the good ships 
of the enemy could do when manned by 
their own less skilful sailors; and that 
thus the energy of our men triumphed 
over this, among many other difficulties 
with which they had to contend. And 
this is proved by the fact that when the 
French ships so captured were taken into 
our service, they were admitted by every- 
body to be in their sailing qualities far su- 
perior to the ships by which they had been 
overtaken and captured. Therefore, I 
must say, that though the allusion to such 
events is a fair reminiscence of former 
glories, it should be appealed to to show 
the spirit and ability of our sailors rather 
than the good qualities of the ships of 
that day. Now it is well known by any- 
body who has at all turned his mind to 
the matter, that there is, perhaps, no pro- 
blem in science—no problem in mathe- 
matics—more difficult than to determine 
what is the best construction of a ship 
destined for the purposes of war. First 
of all, it is not very easy, on strict 
mathematical principles, to say before- 
hand what form of a solid body is best 
adapted to go rapidly through a fluid. It 
is not very easy to say how the best float- 
ing line of a ship when fully rigged, man- 
ned and equipped for sea is to be secured, 
and what construction of the hull will give 
the greatest steadiness. But all those are 
qualities which a man of war should have. 
It is not very easy to say beforehand where 
the centre of gravity will be, nor where 
will be the verrick centre, or centre of 
impulse which lies somewhere in the rig- 
ging; and yet these are points just as 
important in their bearing upon the sailing 
qualities of a ship as the adaptation of 
the hull to making its progress rapidly 
through the water. Your practical man 
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cannot tell this. He may give you the 
results of his experience of this ship or 
that. He may say the ship you submit 
to him resembles some good sailer he is 
acquainted with, and seems therefore to 
possess what, in his view, are the requisites 
of good sailing; but he cannot tell you 
beforehand on what principle its sailing 
qualities depend. Again, the man of 
science, though he may tell you on scien- 
tific principles how he can obtain the qua- 
lities which you require ; yet if not assisted 
by the practical sailor as to the amount 
and manner of stowage, and its effect on 
the sailing qualities of the ship, he will not 
be able to give you a safe model on which 
to ground your building system. I am 
told however, that the Admiralty is en- 
gaged in making a series of experiments, 
by giving one man two ships to build, an- 
other three, and a third four, and so on; 
and that the Board is always ready to hear 
and examine every suggestion that may be 
offered for their consideration. That is 
very praiseworthy. So far as it goes, it 
undoubtedly shows a desire to improve 
and perfect our ships of war. But with 
all deference to the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, I do not hold them to be possessed 
of that scientific knowledge which is one 
of the elements on which a successful re- 
sult of such experiments and investigations 
must depend ; and instead of making costly 
experiments by building large ships under 
the superintendence of persons scientific to 
a certain degree, but not having the whole 
knowledge requisite for such an undertak- 
ing, I think the better course would be to 
invite the most scientific men the country 
possesses (and they are equal to those of 
any other country) to give their views 
on these matters, aided by the experience 
of practical men. I believe in this way, 
for a trifling expense, you would procure 
that knowledge which would enable you 
to make some considerable progress to- 
wards a certainty in these matters—and 
there are many reasons why absolute cer- 
tainty can never be attained; but you 
could thus advance to a strong degree of 
presumption, that your ships would be 
likely to answer the purposes for which 
they were intended. Now, Sir, the class of 
ships intended to be used as steam vessels 
is one which peculiarly requires the atten- 
tion of Government to their construction. 
It is quite evident that the application of 
steam power to men of war is, as yet, in its 
infancy, and that great improvements will 
in all probability be made in the manner 








of propelling and constructing such vessels, 
The right hon. Baronet says, that we are 
in that respect on a satisfactory footing ag 
compared with other countries; that the 
aggregate amount of horse-power of our 
vessels is to that of the horse-power of the 
steam vessels of France in the ratio of 
three to two. I do not think that a satis. 
factory statement. The right hon. Ba. 
ronet omitted to state what was the pro. 
portional number of those vessels ; and] 
am sure he will see that the mere supe. 
riority of aggregate horse-power on s0 
narrow a sea as that which separates the 
two countries will not outweigh equality 
or superiority in the number of vessels, 
Such vessels would be used in time of war, 
not in fleets to meet each other in pitched 
battle, but singly or in small detachments 
to harass trade or to annoy coasts, and to 
check and repel such incursions. Superior 
numbers of vessels are quite as necessa: 

as superior force. There is another branc 
of this subject which my hon. and gallant 
Friend intends to bring under the notice 
of the House, but which he has properly 
abstained from touching upon to-night, as 
it is much too large to be treated in an 
incidental manner. I hope he will keep 
his word, and bring it forward on an earl 
day. I allude to the steps which should 
be taken for the protection of our docks, 
our arsenals, and our coasts. That is a 
most important subject. I will not anti- 
cipate my hon. and gallant Friend’s Mo- 
tion; but I believe there is no subject 
which more urgently requires the serious 
attention of Government, and the assist- 
ance and co-operation of this House. There 
is one other point, however, connected 
with this subject on which I cannot re- 
frain from saying a few words. I do not 
at all agree with my hon. Friends who 
find fault with the amount of the force 
proposed. I do not require any further 
explanation from the Government to jus- 
tify the increase they have made this 
year in the Navy. But the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government, 
in stating on a former night the grounds 
of that increase, mentioned particularly 
one head of service, and it has also been 
dwelt upon this evening — namely, the aug- 
mentation of the force stationed on the 
coast of Africa for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade. I should most cheerfully— 
no man more so—concur in any reasonable 
augmentation of a force intended to be 
employed for a purpose so honourable to 
this country, and so entirely in umsou 
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with the sentiments and feelings of the 
British nation for a long course of years ; 
but I must own there does appear to me a 

at and manifest inconsistency between 
the proposal the Government now makes, 
and the course of action which it has 
pursued on that question. The present 
Government, I may say, without exag- 
geration, turned out its predecessors and 
came into power on the pretence of a de- 
sire to extinguish the Slave Trade. ‘“ Do 
not admit Brazilian sugar,” said they, 
“for such an importation must give en- 
couragement to the Slave Trade.” Well, 
Sir, what happened? The very first thing 
they did after they came into power was 
to acquiesce in the refusal of France to 
ratify the Treaty concluded in 1841 be- 
tween England, Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
and France, for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade. The next thing was, that 
by the accepting the insufficient stipula- 
tion contained in the 8th Article of the 
Treaty of Washington in 1842, they let 
the United States out of the engagement 
under which by the 10th Article of the 
Treaty of Ghent of 1814, they bound 
themselves to use their best endeavours in 
co-operation with England to accomplish 
the entire abolition of the Slave Trade. 
And now they are about (indeed, they 
have done it) to give up the mutual 
Right of Search under the Treaties of 
1831 and 1833 with France. Here is cer- 
tainly an inconsistency ; when asked to 
encourage commerce and give a scope to 
native industry by a greater importation 
of Foreign sugar, then they told you that 
they were apprehensive you woald thereby 
indirectly encourage the Slave Trade. But 
when the question is as to maintaining 
the powers absolutely necessary for the 
suppression of that Trade, then, either 
from some motive of their home policy, or 
from a desire to consult the ease and con- 
venience of other Governments, they 
throw to the winds everything which 
their predecessors considered essential to 
accomplish that object. Am I the only 
person who thinks this mutual Right of 
Search essential to the suppression of the 
Slave Trade? Am I the only person who 
attaches great importance to the co-opera- 
tion of France in the steps necessary 
for the suppression of that trade? Why, 
there are authorities on that subject which 
the right hon. Baronet and some other 
Members of the Cabinet, must admit to be 
deserving of some weight. One of the first 
things done on the termination of the war 
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in 1814, was a despatch by Lord Castle- 
reagh to the Duke of Wellington, in which 
is this paragraph :— 

“ A second regulation, highly important to 
prevail on France to accede to, is a reciprocal 
permission to our respective cruisers, within 
certain latitudes, to visit the merchant ships 
of the other Power, and if found with slaves on 
board, in contravention of the law of their 
particular State, to carry or send them in for 
adjudication, Some power of this kind, within 
the track of the Slave Trade, is of the first im- 
portance.’’ 


That was the opinion of Lord Castlereagh ; 
and so strongly did he feel that some ex- 
traordinary step should be taken to secure 
this object, that the Prince Regent, by 
the advice of his Ministers, wrote an au- 
tograph letter to the French King, in 
which he said— 
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“ Anxious in all matters to concert any 
measures with your Majesty fur the common 
peace and happiness of mankind, I own it 
would afford me the highest of all possible 
gratifications were we enabled together to 
efface this painful and disgusting stain, not 
only from the practice of our own, but of all 
the other States with whom we are in friendly 
relations, Entreating your Majesty’s favour- 
able reception of the representations which 
the Duke of Wellington is instructed to lay 
before you on this to me, and to the nation, 
most interesting subject—I am, &c.” 


And accordingly the Duke of Wellington’s 
official note, 26th August, 1814, proposes 
mutual Right of Search within the northern 
tropic, and as far westward as long. 25 from 
Greenwich. At that time we were con- 
fined within such limits as to exercising 
the Right of Search with regard to Spain 
and Portugal, and we did not therefore 
propose a wider range to France. On the 
4th February, 1815, Lord Castlereagh sub- 
mitted a Memorandum to the Conference 
of Plenipotentiaries of Austria, France, 
Prussia, and Russia, which stated,— 


“That it was proved, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, that unless the right to visit 
vessels engaged in this illicit traffic should 
be established by the same being mutually 
conceded between the maritime States, the 
illicit Slave Trade must in time of peace con- 
tinue not only to subsist, but to increase. 

“ That even were the trade abolished by all 
States, whilst the flag of one State shall pre- 
clude the visit of all other States, the illicit 
slave trader will always have the means of 
concealing himself under the disguise of the 
nation whose cruisers there is the least chance 
of meeting on the coast. 

“« As the best means of giving effect to the 
declarations of the Congress of Vienna of 1814 
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against Slave Trade, it is proposed that the 
Five Powers assembled in Conference under 
the Third Article of the Treaty of Paris should 
conclude a Treaty with each other upon such 
enlarged, and at the same time simple, princi- 
ples as might become a conventional regula- 
tion to which all other maritime States should 
be invited to give their accession. This Con- 
vention might embrace the following general 
provisions :— 

“1. To prohibit and punish by law Slave 
Trade. 

“2, To establish a mutual Right of Search. 

“3. Minor regulations, such as are in Span- 
ish and Portuguese Treaties. 

“But the rights of all nations must be 
brought to co-operate to the end in view, by 
at least ceasing to be the cover under which 
the object which all aim at accomplishing is 
to be defeated.” 

This memorandum describes just such a 
Treaty as was settled before we left office, 
which France signed but refused to ratify, 
and points out as absolutely necessary that 
very stipulation for a mutual Right of 
Search which is now to be cancelled with 
the consent of the Government. That 
Memorandum was transmitted to the re- 
spective Courts, and no answer was re- 
ceived till the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in September, 1818. I must here observe 


that many persons are of opinion that the 


efforts of this country to put down the 
Slave Trade have only tended to render 
the traffic more cruel. But any one who 
looks at the facts recorded in the official 
correspondence of the period T am refer- 
ring to, will find the loss of life at that 
time quite as great as now. In November, 
1818, Lord Castlereagh gave notice to the 
Conference that he should propose a mu- 
tual Right of Search. The Duke of Riche- 
lieu objected, but he did afterwards make 
the proposal, though without any result. 
Lord Castlereagh again pressed the matter 
in Paris, but in vain. He states, however, 
in his despatch, giving an account of his 
proceedings,— 

“That if the subject be pursued with the 

same persevering and conciliatory temper on 
the part of Great Britain, which has already 
achieved so much for the cause of abolition, 
the French Government may be brought, at no 
distant period, to unite their naval exertions 
with those of the other Allied Powers for the 
suppression of the illicit Slave Trade, under 
the modified regulations submitted for this 
purpose to the Plenipotentiaries assembled at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.”’ 
Again, the Duke of Wellington, in his 
memorandum on the Slave Trade to the 
Conference at Verona, November 24, 1822, 
Says :— 
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“ But the Slave Trade is not carried on 
with the usual secrecy of a contrabsand trade, 
This contraband trade is carried on generally 
under the protection of the flag of France, 
The reason is obvious. France is the only 
one of the great maritime Powers of Europe 
whose Government has not entered into the 
Treaties which have been concluded with his 
Britannic Majesty, for giving to certain of the 
ships of war of each of the contracting parties 
a limited power of search and capture of ships 
engaged in this horrible traffic; and those 
employed in this service have too much re- 
spect for the flag of France, to venture, ex. 
cepting in cases of extraordinary suspicion, to 
search vessels which sail under its protection, 
An endeavour has recently been made to im- 
prove these Treaties with Spain, the Nether. 
lands, and Portugal ; but no improvement of 
the measures to be carried into execution 
under those Treaties, however well calculated 
under other circumstances to effect the object 
in view, can be effectual, so long as contra- 
band traders in men can carry on their trade 
by assuming any foreign flags, especially one 
in every view so respectable as that of 
France.” 


He then proposes a declaration on the 
part of the Powers whose Ministers are 
there assembled, that they should with- 
draw the protection of their flags from 
those persons not natives of their dominions 
respectively, who shall be found making 
use of such flag to cover a trade in slaves. 


The Congress of Verona came to an end, 
and all that could be got from the Mem- 
bers of it was a general declaration of their 
wish to suppress the Slave Trade, stating 


That, in order to give effect to this re- 
newed declaration, their respective Cabinets 
will enter into the examination of any mea- 
sure compatible with their rights and the in« 
terests of their subjects, to produce a result 
that may prove to the world the sincerity of 
their wishes, and of their efforts in favour of a 
cause worthy of their common solicitude.” 


Now I have established that which I think 
no .man of common sense could possi- 
bly doubt, even if no authority whatever 
had been adduced to prove it, that it is 
perfectly impracticable, unless you have a 
mutual Right of Search, to put down the 
Slave Trade carried on between the two 
continents of Africa and America ; and, 
consequently, the Government having vir- 
tually given up the mutual Right of 
Search with France, are acting in a man- 
ner totally inconsistent with their own de- 
clarations of a wish to put down the Slave 
Trade, and are now founding an aug- 
mentation of the Navy on grounds utterly 
and entirely fallacious. For I entirely 
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with my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Brighton, that the moment 
you cancel the mutual Right of Search 
with France, you reduce your squadron on 
the coast of Africa to a state of complete 
inefficiency. For a slaver starting from 
the mouth of an African river will meet a 
French cruiser, and will hoist an English 
flag, and thereby evade all search; she 
will then meet an English cruiser, and 
hoist a French flag, and thus she will 
escape with impunity from the pursuit of 
either, and laugh at their impotent attempts 
to obstruct her course. Sir, I think it 
would be better for Members of the Go- 
vernment not to boast again of their anxiety 
to put down the Slave Trade ; because, 
though I dislike using any strong ex- 
pressions, I may at least say that those 
declarations, made by them under present 
circumstances, are calculated to excite a 
very painful feeling in the minds of those 
who hear them, coming as they do from 
the Government of this great country. But 
I shall, perhaps, be told that my alarms are 
unfounded, because those despatches which 
have been Jaid on the Table mean nothing 
decisive, and that every thing depends on 
the result of the labours of the Commis- 
sion, which is composed of two most dis- 
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tinguished men, enjoying deservedly the 


highest reputation. I place no confidence 
in any man living when I see him put 
in a situation in which it is impossible 
for him to come to any other than one 
conclusion. If this Commission had been 
appointed to inquire what means could be 
adopted for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade, in addition to the mutual Right of 
Search, then I should have said that the 
respectability and high character of the 
two Commissioners inspired me with per- 
fect confidence that they would either say 
that nothing more could be done, or, if 
they did suggest anything, that it would 
be some desirable addition to the Right of 
Search. But it is stated here in a despatch 
of Lord Aberdeen, that, pending the expe- 
riment of that measure, whatever it may 
be, the Right of Search is to be suspended ; 
and any child may see that if that Right 
of Search is suspended by the mutual 
consent of the two parties, it cannot be 
revived without their mutual consent also, 
and that thus for all practical purposes it 
is entirely done away. The Commissioners 
have no discretion to determine whether 
this or that measure shall or shall not be 
substituted for the Right of Search; they 
are required to find some measure equi- 
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valent or nearly so, to that Right, and the 
Governments decide for them, that pending 
that experiment—and for all time to come, 
though it is not so said—the Right of 
Search shall be placed in abeyance. And, 
to make the matter more humiliating to 
this country, the proposal to suspend the 
Right of Search, though obviously dictated 
by the French Government, is made in the 
correspondence to appear to be a condition 
arising from England, and proposed by the 
Government of England to that of France ! 
Why, then, I say, it is painful for me to 
see any two men of such high distinction as 
those who have been appointed by the 
French and English Governments, placed 
in a situation in which they are com- 
pelled to do work so little worthy of the 
character they have hitherto maintained ; 
and I think it adds to the blame to be 
attached to the Government to have placed 
two such men in such a position. When 
you mean to do a thing which cannot re- 
dound to the honour of tke parties con- 
cerned, you ought not to choose men of 
such high and respected characters as those 
who have now been selected. Sir, I have 
only to say that if the Government pursue 
in this matter the course they seem to have 
determined upon, it is quite manifest that 
the result will be an enormous increase 
of the Slave Trade. I asked last July for 
Returns, to show whether the number of 
slaves landed on the coasts of the continent 
and islands of America had not increased 
since we left office; but those Returns have 
not yet been given. My belief is that it 
has increased. The measures we adopted 
had reduced the traffic to a very small 
amount. Government say that this dimi- 
nution was owing to the exertions of Ge- 
neral Valdez at Cuba, and to some sudden 
light which burst on the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, who became aware that the increase 
of slaves was tending to endanger the tran- 
quillity of the country. I believe that this 
may have operated in some small degree ; 
but the real cause of the diminution in the 
amount of slaves carried from Africa to 
America was first of all the Bill of 1839, 
by which this House empowered the Go- 
vernment to exercise, with respect to Por- 
tuguese vessels, both north and south of 
the line, those powers of examination and 
detention which had previously been con- 
fined to the region north of the line, and 
which Bill also extended those powers 
to vessels equipped for the Slave Trade, 
as well as to vessels having slaves on 
board. That was one great cause of the 
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decrease of the Slave Trade. Another was 
the measure so much sneered at of late in 
official despatches, of attacking and de- 
stroying the barracoons on the coast of 
Africa. Those two measures dispirited the 
Portuguese, Brazilian, and Spanish slave 
traders, induced many to withdraw their 
capital from the pursuit, and diminished 
suddenly and to a great amount the 
number of slaves brought over. If those 
measures had been persevered in, if that 
system had been continued, we might have 
hoped that the number of slaves carried 
annually across the Atlantic would have 
been now reduced within very narrow 
limits. The Papers for which I moved 
have not yet appeared. I blame nobody 
for the delay, which has been, no doubt, 
occasioned by other more pressing matters 
preventing them from being printed ; but I 
shall be curious to see what information 
they afford. Whatever has been done, if 
the Government proceed in their design of 
relinquishing the mutual Right of Search 
with France, there must be an enormous 
increase in that great and abominable crime 
of slave-trading. When I look at what 
has passed, it is curious to see how the 
weakness of the Government in all their 
dealings with Foreign Powers, leads them 
from one false step towards another. What 
has passed in reference to this particular 
subject? First, the Treaty of December, 
1841, between the Five Powers was signed 
by a special authority from M. Guizot, who 
himself negotiated the Treaty when Am- 
bassador in this country, ardently support- 
ing it in the conference of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the Great Powers. In six weeks 
afterwards, he turned round and refused 
the ratification. Government allowed that 
breach of international usage and good 
faith, for so 1 must call it, to pass alto- 
gether without remonstrance. The French 
Chambers, encouraged by this weakness, 
immediately urged M. Guizot to demand 
the cancelling of the Treaties of 1831 and 
1833. What was his reply? He said, 


“ Tf you ask me to negotiate for the cancelling 
of existing Treaties, I shall be met by a distinct 
and positive refusal; they will not even en- 
tertain the proposal ; it will be an affront to 
France to have such a proposal rejected con- 
tumeliously ; do not call on me to expose the 
country to such an insult,” 


That’answer would have been accepted as 
conclusive by the French Chambers, and 
they would have prosecuted the matter 
no further; but they soon found they 
had mistaken the materials of which the 
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men with whom they had to deal were 
composed. There was the Ashburton ¢a- 
pitulation ; there were concessions to 
France on the affairs of Spain ; abandon. 
ments here, surrenders there; and M, 
Guizot—finding he had to do with men 
who, to use the expression employed by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury, 
were made of squeezable materials—said 
next Session: ‘‘I have been taunted with 
backwardness, but I will negotiate. The 
case is not quite so hopeless as it was last 
year. I shall perhaps not expose my- 
self to such a decided and peremptory 
refusal as I then supposed.” He did 
negotiate ; he judged rightly of the 
men with whom he had to deal; the ne- 
gotiation, though protracted somewhat 
longer than he expected, has been success 
ful; and this Government, out of com. 
plaisance to a Foreign Power, and to main- 
tain a Foreign Minister in his post some six 
months longer than he might otherwise 
remain, to catch in fact a few stray votes 
for him in the Chamber of Deputies, are 
going to sacrifice all those principles which 
the British Parliament and nation have for 
years held most sacred, and to condemn the 
innocent and unoffending inhabitants of 
Africa to an increase of those atrocities 
which necessarily accompany the Slave 
Trade. Sir, I shall only say, if they pur- 
sue that course, it will only remain for 
them to choose whether they are more 
justly chargeable with the most miserable 
weakness, or with the most hateful and 
detestable wickedness. 

Sir R. Peel: I shall first address my- 
self to the observations of the hon. and 
gallant Commodore, the Member for Mary- 
lebone. I certainly regret that he should 
have been prevented by absence from the 
House from making his Motion in the 
manner he wished. He has had, how- 
ever, an opportunity of making his speech; 
and I cannot think that the result would 
have been very different if he had had an 
opportunity of making his Motion in the 
House, instead of only a speech in the 
Committee. The noble Lord says he 
concurs with the gallant Officer in the 
opinion that science ought to be called in 
aid of practical experience, with respect 
to naval improvements. I entirely agree 
in that sentiment; but the question here 
is, what shall be the presiding authority to 
call in the aid of science for the assistance 
of practical experience? The gallant 
Officer proposes a Committee ; but [ must 
say I think the Board of Admiralty is the 
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proper authority to conduct experiments 
of that nature; to decide on the propriety 
of entering into the expenditure they in- 
yolve; and to decide ultimately on the 
results of such experiments. I conceive 
there would be no public advantage in 
superseding the Board of Admiralty, and 
appointing some subordinate authority in 
the shape of a Commission to conduct 
those experiments. I apprehend the 
Board of Admiralty already takes that 
course which the gallant Officer advises 
that a Commission of Naval Officers 
should be appointed totake. I apprehend 
it does avail itself of the suggestions of 
men of science ; that there are men dis- 
tinguished for their scientific acquirements 
in the dock yards of this country; that they 
have the fullest opportunity of submitting 
their suggestions to the Board of Admi- 
ralty; that they are combined with officers 
who are practical seamen; and that the 
Board of Admiralty, in the last resort, de- 
cides on the combined experiments made 
by men of science and men of practical 
experience in navigation. If you choose 
to appoint a commission for the purpose 
of conducting those experiments, you 
imply a distrust of the Board of Admi- 


ralty; and it appears to me that there 
would be a much greater likelihood of 
producing confusion than of coming to 
any satisfactory result, with two conflict- 


ing authorities. Supersede the Board of 
Admiralty! That is what the hon. and 
gallant Officer proposes; at least it would 
be the practical result of his proposal. 
Appoint a Commission! But when you 
do that, supersede the Board of Admiralty; 
do not let us have two expensive autho- 
tities, contravening each other’s decisions, 
while the Board of Admiralty is degraded 
in the estimation of the profession by hav- 
ing a Commission called on to exercise 
those duties which properly belong to 
itself. Iam not objecting to the course 
proposed by the hon. and gallant Member, 
so far as regards calling in the aid of men 
of science. It is most desirable that such 
aid should be had, seeing the immense 
expense incurred in building ships for the 
Navy, and in fitting them with the inven- 
tions and improvements of which so many 
have been brought forward in recent times. 
I entirely concur that we ought to make 
experiments of every kind in reference to 
the sailing powers and qualities of our 
ships, and with respect to all the inventions 
made, as well in steam vessels as in others ; 
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but all I contend for is, that the Board of 
Admiralty, as entrusted with the expendi- 
ture of the Navy, which is placed at their 
disposal by Parliament, ought to be en- 
trusted also with the conduct of those 
experiments; and that they are worse than 
useless, if you appoint some other autho- 
rity for this duty, the appointment of 
which, in fact, ought to be decisive of the 
fate of the Board of Admiralty ; but I am 
not objecting to calling in scientific know- 
ledge, and combining it with professional 
experience. One of the grounds on which 
we propose an increase in the number of 
seamen is, that there may be the opportu- 
nity of making these experiments. It is 
very well to say—‘* Reduce your Navy to 
the lowest point consistent with national 
security ;” but if you do, you will not have 
the opportunity of making those experi- 
ments with respect to steam navigation 
and the qualities of your sailing vessels, 
which you will have if you maintain a 
force on which those experiments can be 
made—for they can only be made by 
squadrons acting in conjunction with each 
other. And therefore, on this principle, 
I must differ very materially—at least, as 
regards the body which is to superintend 
the experiments—from the hon, and gal- 
lant Officer. My right hon. Friend stated 
distinctly that the Board of Admiralty 
were most desirous of receiving the sug- 
gestions of practical men; and he gave a 
decided proof of that desire when he stated 
that he had invited the gallant Officer 
himself to offer any suggestions, and inti- 
mated his readiness to place a steam vessel 
at his disposal, for the purpose of entering 
on experiments, which the high character 
and great experience of the gallant Officer 
so well qualify him to superintend. My 
right hon. and gallant Friend also stated, 
that if the gallant Officer objected to the 
experiments being carried on in a parti- 
cular ship, he should not be disappointed, 
for he should have an opportunity of car- 
rying out his suggestions in another vessel 
to which no objection could be made. 
[Sir C. Napier; Ihave been trying for 
twenty years.] Well, the hon. and gal- 
lant Officer has told us he has been try- 
ing it for twenty years, with all the various 
Boards of Admiralty which have existed 
during that time—but he has got it now. 
The hon, Gentleman comes to a Board of 
Admiralty to which he is io politics de. 
cidedly opposed ; but so little reluctance 
does he find in them to adopt his views, 
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that he is told he shall have an opportu- 
nity of carrying out his experiments. Can 
there be a greater proof that the Admi- 
ralty is a tribunal which may be usefully 
entrusted with the power of judging in 
matters of this nature, instead of delegating 
it to a Commission? That Department is 
presided over by the most distinguished 
members of the Naval profession of whom 
this country can boast. The hon. and 
gallant Officer says every Board of Ad- 
miralty is appointed with a view to 
political and party considerations. That 
motive, I can assure him, has not de- 
cided the appointments made in the 
present Board of Admiralty. Was my 
right hon. and gallant Friend (Sir G. 
Cockburn) appointed from any political 
or party considerations? No, but because 
he is one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of his profession, Was Admiral 
Gage so appointed? Was the gallant 
Officer who sits there (Admiral Bowles) 
s0 appointed? With respect to the dock- 
yards, it is very well for the noble Lord to 
say they are neglected; but by whom? 
The defence of the dockyards is a consi- 
deration of the utmost importance ; but 
what Governmert has so regarded it? 


Not certainly that in which the noble Lord 


was concerned. The present is the Go- 
vernment which first seriously considered 
the defence of the dockyards. The noble 
Lord says, “‘ Let us have a Commission on 
the subject.” We have appointed a Com- 
mission, The subject has undergone the 
fullest consideration from the highest au- 
thorities. 1 am quite sure the noble Lord 
will not ask us to lay their Report on the 
Table of the House; but I can assure the 
noble Lord and the House that the sub- 
ject has not escaped consideration. It 
has undergone the fullest inquiry, and the 
result of that inquiry may be seen in the 
propositions which we shall make in the 
course of the present Session. There- 
fore, no Commission is necessary. With- 
out any impulsion from Parliament, we 
have taken that course which the noble 
Lord says has up to the present time been 
neglected by all preceding Governments. 
So much for the proposition which the 
noble Lord has thrown out. The noble 
Lord has taken the present opportunity of 
making observations—of which | admit he 
had no opportunity of giving notice—with 
respect to the foreign policy of the coun- 
try, and particularly the conduct of the 
Government in relation to the Right of 
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Search. I only wish the noble Lord 
would bring this matter to the test of a 
public declaration of the opinion of the 
House of Commons. But the noble Lord 
will not place on record even his own opi- 
nion. He recollects perfectly well the 
issue of the Motion made with reference 
to what he calls the Ashburton Capitula- 
tion. The noble Lord then escaped from 
the consequences of his own Motion, by 
making its terms only for Papers; but 
his opinions met with so little sympathy 
that his own side of the House would not 
permit that fruitless attempt to pass with- 
out notice. But a Motion was made by 
an hon. Member sitting there—a Motion 
without a precedent—distinctly affirming 
on the part of the House of Commons, 
that they approved of the conduct of Lord 
Ashburton, and that they thought the ar. 
rangement which he had made with the 
United States was one perfectly consist 
ent with the honour and interests of this 
country, The noble Lord never has for- 
gotten the unfortunate result of that effort 
to depreciate the public services of Lord 
Ashburton. Now he does not even trust 
himself to a Motion for Papers ; butjon the 
Navy Estimates being proposed, and when 
there is no possibility of meeting a Mo- 
tion with a direct negative, he contents 
himself with making some observations 
with respect to the foreign policy of this 
country and the Right of Seareh. In re- 
ference to the general subject of foreign 
policy, he talks of the concessions we have 
inade, of the conciliating language we have 
used. No doubt we did not think it at 
all disereditable to a British Ministry to 
have a desire to maintain that character as 
long as it could be maintained consist- 
ently with the honour and interests of the 
country. No doubt we held that lan- 
guage, and holding it does not incapa- 
citate us from vindicating the honour and 
interests of this country. Speaking with 
regard to other Powers, I do not hesitate 
to say that I should have much more 
confidence in the temperate and effectual 
vindication of the honour and interests of 
a country when a Government maintains a 
moderate tone, than when it indulges in 
bluster and menace. If the noble Lord 
thinks that the conduct of France with 
respect to Morocco, and our conduct in 
the contest between those Powers, was 
blameable, why does he not make it the 
subject of a Motion, and specifically refer 
toit? Hespeaks generally of concessions 
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and sacrifices of interests made; but he 
does not even specify them in the course 
of his speech. Take the case of Tahiti; 
he does not refer toit. Does the noble 
Lord think the Government acted in that 
affair contrary to the public honour and 
interest? He may have good reasons for 
not making a Motion, inasmuch as he 
may apprehend that he would fail to 
carry the House with him, and that even 
from his own side of the House he would 
not receive support sufficient to obtain 
assent to a Motion for Papers. But why 
does he not manfully and directly specify 
his opinions? The noble Lord dealt only 
in general allegations, giving us no op- 
portunity of meeting and contradicting 
him on assertions of a more particular 
character. No doubt it might be very 
easy in the state of relations between this 
country and France to find an opportunity 
for making war if you wished it; but the 
Ministers, both of England and France, 
thought that it would be most unfortu- 
nate for the interests of civilization and of 
humanity, as well as for the interests of 
the two countries, if a quarrel, arising in 
a small island in the Pacific Ocean, 


thousands of miles away from both, should 


involve them in a war. The noble Lord 
can get no assent to his views; no one 
will follow him in his policy of involving 
those two countries in war on account of 
Tahiti, if that be the policy of the noble 
Lord. With respect to the Right of Search, 
though I certainly cannot say that the 
noble Lord is altogether out of order in 
bringing this forward on the Navy Esti- 
mates, more especially when amongst them 
a vote for the squadron employed on the 
Coast of Africa is to be seen; yet I do 
think that, having spent the whole: of the 
recess in making the long extracts which 
he has read to the Committee, one would 
hardly have thought that the noble Lord 
would at present have. entered so much 
into the subject as he has done. The 
noble Lord appears to be particularly dis- 
turbed because two eminent men, each of 
them specially known for his uniform hos- 
tility to the Slave Trade—the Duke de 
Broglie and Dr. Lushington—should have 
united together for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether or no it be possible to 
substitute some other means on the part 
of England and France for the suppression 
of the Slave Trade more efficacious *han 
the Right of Search. No doubt it is to 
be lamented that a public feeling arose 
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in France to paralyse the efforts which 
had been made in respect to the Right of 
Search. If France and England do cor- 
dially unite in the enforcement of the 
Right of Search Treaty, I am perfectly 
willing to admit that it is probably the 
most efficacious that can be entered into 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade; 
but the efficacy of that enforcement 
mainly depends upon the cordiality with 
which it is exercised by both Powers. The 
noble Lord must know, that in cases 
where a country is not very willing to act 
upon treaties that are not remarkably 
specific, there are plenty of opportunities 
for evading them. There is a strong dis- 
inclination on the part of France to exe- 
cute this Treaty effectually. When did 
that disinclination arise? Immediately 
after the Syrian campaign in 1840; and 
the noble Lord was the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at the period when that disinclina- 
tion first manifested itself. We never 
heard of a disinclination in 1836, 1837, 
1838, or 1839 to the Right of Search; 
but there did occur—I will not now enter 
into the question of who is to blame— 
there did occur in 1840 an interruption to 
our amicable relations with France; and it 
was that interruption, and no inherent 
opposition to the Right of Search, which 
led first to a Vote of the Chambers, then 
to a non-ratification of the Treaty, and 
then to a general expression of public 
feeling in France in favour of some other 
mode of suppressing the Slave Trade. We 
are not to blame for that. We found that 
feeling existing when we succeeded the 
noble Lord in office. I will not say that 
the noble Lord is to blame that such a 
feeling had been roused ; but I will say 
that the policy which was pursued in 
France and England in 1840 forms the 
exclusive cause of the opposition which 
prevailed to the Right of Search. If the 
noble Lord thinks we were wrong in not 
resenting the non-ratification of the Treaty, 
then that was the part of our conduct to 
which he ought to have called public at- 
tention. He says, that it is for suspend- 
ing the Right of Search that he blames 
us. But he is wrong in his supposition. 
The Right of Search is not now suspended. 
Those two eminent men to whom I have 
alluded—each being actuated by the sin- 
cerest desire to put an end to the Slave 
Trade, each having had for the chief ob- 
ject of his political life the suppression of 
the Slave Trade—are at present consi- 
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dering the question in all its relations,| See in what manner Mr. Webster, the 
Does the noble Lord believe that the | Minister of the United States, was assailed 
Duke de Broglie or Dr. Lushington would | for having acceded to that arrangement, 
have undertaken those functions if they } He, too, was charged with having sacri- 
were not animated by the sincerest desire | ficed the honour and the interests of his 
to find a means for the suppression of the | country by entering into an arrangement 
Slave Trade? Dr. Lushington cannot, | which secured peace, but which was de. 
certainly, be charged with any design | nounced by the war party in America ag 
tending to promote the interests of the | inconsistent with the honour of the United 
present Government. Dr. Lushington saw | States. I say that that will always be the 
that the Right of Search had become in- | case when two great couatries, animated 
effective, and only consented to accept of | by the same sincere desire, attempt to 
the duty in which he is now engaged, in | make up differences of minor import, by 


the earnest hope, and also in the belief, 
that it was possible to devise some more 
effectual mode to put an end to the Slave 
Trade. Notwithstanding what has been 
stated by the noble Lord, I believe it will 
be found that our efforts on the Coast of 
Africa have been most successful; and 
also that we are not prepared to consent 
to any substitute which will not prove at 
least equally as effective as our present 
plans. If a substitute can be found, 
then our stipulation with France is, that 
during the experiment the Right of Search 
shall be suspended, not absolutely aban- 
doned; but suspended, until it shall be 
shown by experience whether the new 
measure be equally efficacious or not. And 


coming to such an arrangement as that 
entered into by Lord Ashburton. By 
such an arrangement immediate danger 
and just cause of hostility are removed; 
but it will suit the views of parties in each 
country to denounce the Ministers who 
become parties to it; and if those Mi- 
nisters are not supported in their attempt 
to maintain peace, there can be no secu- 
rity in any country against the risk of 
constant hostility. I hope our efforts in 
that respect are duly appreciated by this 
House, and also by the people of this 
country. I am sure the country does not 
disapprove of the efforts we have made to 
maintain peace. I do not believe the 
country is under the impression that our 








if some other mode can be substituted, | power to resist unjust demands, or to 
and if France should consent to keep a | maintain the honour and the interests of 
very large naval force upon the Coast of | the nation where the maintenance of them 


Africa, cordially acting in connexion with 
us, and determined to make an effort for 
the suppression of the Slave Trade, with- 
out any limit to the expense; my belief is 
that it would be a more efficacious instru- 
ment than the Right of Search as it at 
present exists. It is in the hope of de- 
vising some such plan that the Commis- 
sion has been constituted. To some other 
matters, touched upon by the noble Lord, 
and of which I believe another noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) has given notice, I think 


it much better to abstain from any re- | 


ference until the noble Lord shall have an 
opportunity of bringing them forward. 
But when the noble Lord says, that by the 
agreement entered into by Lord Ashbur- 
ton, respecting the North-Eastern Bound- 
ary, we made any sacrifice in the slightest 
degree inconsistent with the honour or 
the interests of this country, I must to 
that statement give the most peremptory 
denial. I believe, on the contrary, that 
we made no sacrifice of any one interest 
in consenting to the arrangement made 


under the auspices of Lord Ashburton. | 


| may be necessary, has been in the slightest 
degree impaired either by the holding of 
conciliatory language, by the direct avowal 
| of our desire to maintain peace, or by our 
having consented to an arrangement in a 
case where compromise was possible, and 
where mutual concession would put an 
(end to immediate danger; — I do not 
believe the people of this country, or 
that this House will think that by this 
moderation we are in the least incapaci- 
tated from acting with energy, with firm- 
ness, and with vigour, when it is necessary 
so to act, for the maintenance of the 
honour or the interests of the country. 
Lord John Russell said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman appeared surprised that 
his noble Friend should have taken the 
present opportunity of making certain ob- 
servations upon the question of the Right 
of Search. But the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, in proposing 
those Estimates, had said, very properly 
and becomingly as regarded the situation 
he held, that one of the reasons why he 
asked for an augmented naval force was, 
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that the force employed on the coast of 
Africa was greater now than it had been 
in former years. That was certainly a 
very fair ground for the hon. Gentleman 
to ask for an increased naval force; but 
was it not, also, fair for hon. Gentlemen 
who sat on this side, to ask the question, 
to what purpose was that naval force to 
be applied—whether for the purpose of 
making the Right of Search more effectual, 
or if that be impracticable, in what man- 
ner the augmented force was about to be 
employed? Were they to come to the 
vote, without asking in what manner the 
money was to be applied? They did not 
object to the vote if the money were to be 
applied in support of the Right of Search. 
Nothing appeared to him more natural 
than the observations of his noble Friend 
with regard to the manner in which these 
ships were to be employed, and upon 
the Right of Search, which had been con- 
sidered the great means of suppressing the 
Slave Trade. His noble Friend had re- 
fered to Lord Castlereagh, the Duke of 
Wellington, and other men high in office, 
who had formerly asserted it to be of the 
highest importance to obtain the consent 
of France to the exercise of the Right of 
Search, and had asserted it to be a great 
defect in our Treaties with that Power, that 
they contained no provisions for obtaining 
it, A Treaty was at last signed and rati- 
fied, by which the Right of Search was 
granted by France; and now they were told 
that it was to be given up, and at the same 
time they were asked for more money 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade. 
Was it not excusable in his noble Friend 
to say, “* We will vote what you require; 
but let us know the purpose for which the 
money is to be voted?” In reply to his 
noble Friend, the right hon. Baronet 
taunted him with the course taken by him 
in respect of what his noble Friend had 
called the Ashburton Capitulation. He 
did not think the right hon. Gentleman 
had reason to pride himself upon the re- 
sult of that discussion; for the opinions 
upon the merits of that Treaty would here- 
after be mainly formed in the minds of 
those who wished to investigate the history 
of the question, by the able speech in 
which his noble Friend had explained his 
reasons for thinking the arrangement un- 
satisfactory. True, the vote was the other 
way; but there had been votes of the 
House of Commons which had not always 
been viewed with the highest respect, For 
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example; they had once voted that a one- 
pound note and a shilling was equal in 
value to a guinea, that was then worth 
27s. What was this Treaty in effect? If 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had written to the United States 
to say, ‘‘ You make certain claims relative 
to the North Eastern Boundary—we waive 
all our claims ; we give you up the whole 
of your demands; we yield the whole 
question to you as you desire, and in re- 
turn let us consider whether some further 
concessions cannot be made for the navi- 
gation of the river St. John;” he (Lord 
J. Russell) had no doubt that such a des- 
patch would have been perfectly satisfac- 
tory to the Americans, without the noble 
Lord taking the trouble to cross the At- 
lantic at all. With the entire grant of 
the navigation of the St. John, the Ameri- 
cans would not be in a more favourable 
position than they were by the Ashburton 
Treaty. He might probably think that a 
great part of that territory was not worth 
dispute; but still he must complain of the 
manner in which the negotiation had been 
conducted. It was said Her Majesty was 
willing to yield every thing proper to be 
yielded; but, with respect to the inhabi- 
tants of the Madawaska, they were under 
the protection and the honour of the 
Crown, and Her Majesty could not be ad- 
vised to cede those people who wished to 
remain subjects of the British Crown. 
America rejected that proposition, and 
said, ‘* We must have the whole of the 
right bank of the St. John. Here is a 
river that is the national boundary, and 
which it is impossible to allow the British 
to cross, and, giving you every credit for 
your honourable feeling towards those 
poor people, we must have this territory.” 
Well, that was granted, and it was said, 
“If the river is the national boundary, 
why let it be so.” But America then 
came forward again, and said, ‘* No, there 
are parts where we must cross the river: 
there are parts of the left bank of the St. 
John which we must have.” So that im. 
mediately after concession the demands of 
America arose, and they obtained a cession 
of our territory which they said was ne- 
cessary for their purpose. He must say 
that both in the concession itself—which 
was a considerable one—and in the man- 
mer in which it was made, the interests of 
the country were very little looked to. 
Such was bis opinion at that time, and so, 
in spite of the potent arguments of his 
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hon. Friend the Member for Montrose, it 
still remained. With respect to these 
opinions being new on his part, he might 
mention that it did so happen that, shortly 
before he quitted office, he, with the con- 
currence of his noble Friend, gave direc- 
tions to Lord Sydenham to enter into a 
convention by which both parties should 
continue to hold what they possessed; and 
he received a despatch from Lord Syden- 
ham, in which he stated that an agreement 
had been nearly arrived at, but that Mr. 
Webster had required a part of the right 
bank of the St. John, including the Ma- 
dawaska territory, and Lord Sydenham 
said that he never could consent to such 
a negotiation. One of the last acts which 
he performed prior to quitting office, was 
to write to Lord Sydenham entirely ap- 
proving of the view he had taken. So 
that these were the opinions he held when 
Secretary of State. In regard to what 
had been said about stirring up hostile 
feelings, and the advantages of preserving 
a conciliatory tone, he would say that he 
was not insensible to the blessings of 
peace. But he was not sure that this was 
the right mode by which finally and ulti- 
mately peace would be preserved. He 
was not sure, if you made concessions of 
every point upon which a demand was 
made, and if your Janguage was what was 
called by some conciliatory, but which 
might be called by other people pusilla. 
nimous and weak, that you would not be 
sooner driven to some vital point on which 
you would be obliged to resist, than if 
upon minor points you had shown a more 
resolute and determined disposition to re- 
sist. The right hon. Gentleman says, it 
will be seen that the Government will re- 
sist when the interests of the Crown or 
the country were endangered. He gave 
the Ministers full credit for that state- 
ment. He believed the Government would 
never consent to any thing injurious to 
the country, or which they might consi- 
der trenched upon the honour of the 
Crown. But he put it to them whether 
they should not keep at as great a dis- 
tance as possible those questions which 
do vitally affect the honour of the country, 
—whether it is not better to avoid being 
forced into a discussion of those questions 
in which you must make resistance when 
sudden resistance will necessarily excite 
the surprise of the persons with whom you 
are negotiating, because they are in the 
habit of expecting concession ; and whe- 
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ther by this mode of proceeding you do 
not come nearer to war than if you in the 
first instance adopted a different tone and 
a more determined attitude. The right 
hon. Gentleman asked his noble Friend 
(Lord Palmerston) to specify the cases in 
which he thought the tone of this country 
had not been sufficiently high. His no. 
ble Friend mentioned one subject, on 
which it was quite evident that the influ. 
ence of our ally was used against British 
interests and against British views. He 
meant the case of Spain. That France 
should intrigue, that there should be a 
successful intrigue with Spain,.he did not 
ask the British Government to prevent; 
but what he complained of in that trans. 
action was, that they had the air of being 
deceived all the time—that they would 
have it that France acted with a perfect 
regard to the independence of Spain—that 
France never interfered—that her money 
and her intrigues were never active, and 
the change which took place was entirely 
an alteration of opinion in Spain. He 
thought it showed a disposition little cre. 
ditable to the Ministers of this country 
not to take an English tone—a tone be- 
fitting the Ministers of a great country, 
but to endeavour, by concessions, to keep 
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up a peace not founded on a Solid regard 
to the interest and honour of the two 
countries. He would not touch upon that 
question on which he meant to make 
some observations on Friday night; but 
he had one word to say with regard to 
the Commission appointed on the Right 


of Search. As far as he understood, the 
Duke de Broglie, who signed one of the 
Treaties of 1831 and 1833, and Dr. 
Lushington, who has always been de- 
sirous for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade in this country, had both of them 
always declared the Right of Search to 
be one of the most efficacious means upon 
which the two countries could agree for 
the suppression of the Slave Trade. What, 
then, was the reason why these two per- 
sons are sitting now in a Commission to 
devise some other means for the sup- 
pression of that trade? The ground 
was this :—‘* It was said that there was 
such an excitement in France on the 
subject of this Right of Search, that it 
was inexpedient that that topic of irrita- 
tion should be continued to disturb the 
harmony between the two countries.” He 
must say, that he did not think that that 
feeling existed to such an extent, Of the 
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three eminent persons, M. Guizot, Count 
Molé, and M. Thiers, he found that only 
M. Guizot laid great stress upon it. 
Count Molé said that there was no neces- 
sity for making the Right of Search a 
cause of disagreement between the two 
countries. If he was wrong in this, and 
if it was true that this question of the 
Right of Search prevented harmony be- 
tween the two countries, then he would 
say that it was a subject which should be 
treated as between Government and Go- 
vernment ; that it was a political question 
in which the Government should weigh 
in the balance, on the one hand, the ad- 
vantage of a suppression of the Slave 
Trade by means of the Right of Search, 
with, on the other hand, the great politi- 
cal advantages of a thorough and com- 
plete alliance between the two countries. 
It was not a question on which any two 
gentlemen should be chosen as a Com- 
mission to whom it should be referred. 
He could not believe that, in giving their 
own opinions, they would come to any 
other conclusion than that the Right of 
Search was a most valuable right to be 
maintained. If they gave up that right, 
he believed it would be on those political 
grounds which he had stated. Why, 
then, should not the Government come 
forward and claim the responsibility of 
giving up the Right of Search, and pro- 
pose the adoption of those other means 
of which the right hon. Gentleman had 
talked? The right hon. Gentleman said, 
thet if there were an increased number of 
cruisers kept up by the two nations—if 
France were disposed to go to that ex- 
pense, it would be found more efficacious 
than the Right of Search? If that was 
the right hon, Gentleman’s opinion, why 
should he not, as the Minister of this 
country, act upon that opinion? For his 
part, he promised the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he should bring forward no 
Motion, nay more, he would vote for no 
Motion, which would condemn his conduct 
Upon that subject. But if this matter 
were to be referred to a Commission of 
two gentlemen, with a view to shift the 
responsibility from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s shoulders, then certainly he should 
not enter into any such engagement, for 
he could not help thinking that such a 
inode of treating this great question was 
unworthy of the Government of this 
country. With respect to the question 
more immediately before the House, and 
VOL. LXXVII. {ftir 
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which was now to be put to the Vote, he 
was heartily glad to see that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had proposed to in- 
Crease the naval force of the country. 
He thought that not only on the grounds 
on which the right hon. Gentleman had 
placed the Vote, namely, the desirableness 
of increasing the force required in China 
and in the Pacific, but likewise on the 
ground of its being desirable that this 
country should have an efficient steam 
navy, the House had fully sufficient rea- 
sons before it to agree to the proposal 
ofthe Government. Whether a Commis- 
sion might not be desirable upon some 
parts of this subject he would not say. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself said, 
that with regard to the defences of the 
coast, the Government had themselves 
appointed a Commission, There was an- 
other subject deserving of consideration— 
namely, as to the probable effect of steam 
vessels in the case of a war. He should 
be very sorry to transfer any of the gene- 
ral functions of the Board of Admiralty 
to a Commission. He thought it would 
be better that the Admiralty should 
have charge over any experiments that 
might be made. But with regard to a 
more scientific and speculative investiga- 
tion as to what might probably be the 
effect, in future wars, of the use of steam- 
vessels, he thought it might be extremely 
useful to have a Commission upon that 
topic. The gallant Admiral (Sir. G. 
Cockburn), who was so well informed upon 
these subjects, had stated, if he under- 
stood the gallant Officer correctly, that he 
did not blame the Admiralty (which com- 
menced the formation of a war steam 
navy) for the view which they took of the 
use of steam vessels in war. He remem- 
bered having frequent conversations with 
the late Sir Thomas Hardy upon this sub- 
ject; and he remembered, too, the view 
which that gallant Admiral took of the 
use to be made of steam vessels, and how 
desirable, in his opinion, it was that there 
should be steam vessels under the orders 
of the Admiralty. But the gallant Admiral 
opposite had said, andall that had occurred 
since eonfirmed the impression, that those 
views of Sir Thomas Hardy had been 
very much changed and modified in subse- 
quent years. The vessels that were now 
used, differed very much from those ves- 
sels which were used at first, and they had 
now only one or two guns for carrying 
shot of any large calibre. Now, if this 
2U 
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was the case, and finding that opinions 
differed very much as to how far steam 
vessels would be used in war, and how far 
they would assist the fleets and supersede 
the use of line of battle ships and frigates 
—he thought that a Report from a 
Commission, composed of scientific men, 
might be very useful to afford practical 
information to Government. He stated 
this as a mere impression on his own 
mind. But he could assure the hon. and 
gallant Admiral, that nothing would in- 
duce him to give any vote to transfer the 
proper functions of the Admiralty to a 
Commission. He thought it was far better 
to have men of eminence in the naval pro- 
fession responsible for these matters. He 
therefore wished the hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral to consider what his gallant Friend 
(Sir C. Napier) had said, and what he 
(Lord J. Russel!) had now suggested. But 
he certainly could not concur in any vote 
which would appear to be hostile to the 
Board of Admiralty, and he cheerfully 
agreed in the Vote now proposed for an 
increase in the number of seamen. 

Mr. Hindley entered his protest against 
the plan of increasing our military and 
naval force, as the best means of preserving 
peace. He had many petitions upon the 
subject, and it was becoming a serious 
question amongst the people of this 
country. 

Vote agreed to. 

The House resumed. Committee to sit 
again, 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 1, 1845. 


MINvuTES.] BiLLs. Private.—2° Winwick Rectory; New- 
castle-upon-Tyne Port; Neweastle-upon-Tyne and North 
Shields Railway (Tynemouth Extension, &c.) ; Notting- 
ham Inclosure; Greenwich Colliery Railway. 

3°- and passed :—Birkenhead (Commissioners’) Docks. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. G. Hamilton, and Mr. 
Lefroy, from several places, for Encouragement to 
Church Education Society (Ireland).—By Mr. Disraeli, 
Col. T. Wood, and Mr. M. Gore, from several places, 
for better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Colonel 
Acton, Dr. Bowring, Mr. Brotherton, Sir J. Y. Buller, 
Mr. Disraeli, Sir R. H. Inglis, Mr. Loch, Mr. George 
Palmer, Mr. Strutt, Colonel T. Wood, and Mr. S. 
Wortley, from a great number of places, against the Grant 
to Maynooth College.—By Sir J. Y. Buller, from the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Peter, Exeter, against Union of 
St. Asaph and Bangor.—By Sir J. Y. Buller, from the 
Torquay Anti-Slavery Society, against the Importation 
of Hill Coolies into the Colonies.—By Mr. Loch, from 
Justices of the Peace of the County of Sutherland, against 
the Duty on Auctioneers’*Licenses.—By Mr. W. Patten, 
from Warrington, against Reduction of Duty on Leather. 
—By Mr. T, Egerton, from Handforth, against, and Mr. 
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T. Duncombe, from several places, in favour of the 
Calico Print Works Bill.—By Mr. H. Berkeley, from 
Liansant-Ffraid yn Mechain, in favour of the County 
Courts Bill.—By Mr. Cowper, from Alford, in favour of 
the Field Gardens Bill.—By Mr. Strutt, from Guardians 
of the Derby Union, for Sanatory Regulations.—By Mr, 
W. Ellis, from Leicester, and Sir John Johnston, from 
Scarborough, in favour of Museums of Art Bill.—By Mr, 
G. Palmer, and Mr. E. Yorke, from Guardians of the 
Epping Union, and Cambridge, against, and by Sir J, 
Lowther, and Mr. Strutt, from Guardians of the York, 
and Derby Unions, for Alteration of Parochial Settle 
ment Bill.—By Viset. Duncan, from Bath, for Alteration 
of Physic and Surgery Bill.—By Mr. Bellew, from se. 
veral places, against Alteration of Poor Relief (Ireland) 
Act.—By Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Tancred, and Mr, M, 
Gore, from a great number of places, for Diminishing 
the number of Public Houses.—By Mr. M. Gore, from 
the Somersetshire Coal Navigation Company, for Regu- 
lating Railway Charges.—By Lord Hallyburton, Mr. ¢C, 
Hope, and Mr. Loch, from several places, for Ameliorat. 
ing the Condition of Schoolmasters (Scotland).—By Mr, 
Kemble, from Christehurch aud Kerinington, for Re. 
demption of Tolls on Waterloo and other Bridges, 


QuarantinE Laws] Dr. Bowring 
said, it was in the recollection of the 
House, that during last Session it was 
resolved that measures should be taken to 
modify the quarantine system, and that 
such steps should be adopted as would 
lessen the grievances which the commer- 
cial world laboured under, both at home 
and abroad. Now, he wished to ask the 


right hon. Baronet what had been done 
to carry out the wish of the House on that 


subject ? 

Sir George Clerk said, in reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, he should beg leave to 
refer him to the statement made by his 
right bon. Friend the late President of 
the Board of Trade at the time the sub- 
ject was formerly before the House. His 
right hon, Friend had at that time in- 
formed the House that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had entered into negotiations 
both with the Governments of France and 
of Austria for the purpose of inducing 
them to make such relaxations in their 
quarantine laws as would be most advan- 
tageous to the commercial interests of their 
respective countries. On the part of 
France he believed no objection had been 
offered; but the Government of Austria 
wished in the first instance to have a Re- 
port on the subject from medical officers 
appointed by themselves. So reasonable 
a proposition could not be objected to; 
but as yet no final reply had been received 
from the Austrian Government on the 
subject. 


Kentisn Coast RatLway—Boarp oF 
Trave.] Viscount Howick wished to call 
the attention of the right hon, Baronet the 
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Vice President of the Board of Trade, to 
an advertisement which appeared in several 
of the papers a few days past, as follows :— 


“ Kentish Coast Railway.—--The promoters 
of this undertaking beg to inform the share- 
holders and all parties interested in the line, 
that the Report of the Board of Trade, pub- 
lished in last night’s Gazette, has come upon 
them with the greatest surprise, inasmuch as 
they were awaiting an appointment (according 
io an arrangement with that Board) for a per- 
sonal interview by deputation, for the purpose 
of presenting and explaining certain essential 
documents, and without which appointment, 
and in the absence of which documents, the 
Board have decided. 

“ The promoters do not for a moment desire 
tocast the slightest imputation on the Board 
of Trade, the oversight on whose part in omit- 
ting to make the expected appointment, they 
believe to have arisen in the great pressure of 
business, and the lamented indisposition of a 
Member of the Board, with whom communi- 
cation had previously been held. 

“The promoters have, however, the satis- 
faction to state that they have to-day had an 
interview at the Board of Trade, and they have 
the pleasure to announce that the line, with 
the full information of the documents referred 
to, will be forthwith submitted to the fullest 
consideration of the Earl of Dalhousie and the 
Board of Trade, not with a view to any fur- 
ther notice in the Gagelte, but to a Report to 
Parliament. 

“ The promoters beg to acknowledge at the 
same time the polite consideration shown them 
at the Board at their interview to-day, and in 
the expression of regret which they received at 
the unfortunate occurrence referred to. 

; “ Epwarp Ricuarp, 
Secretary. 


“New Broad-street, Tuesday afternoon,” 


From this statement it would seem that 
the Board of Trade had decided upon this 
railway without having had before them 
all the documents prepared by the promo- 
ters of the Bill, and without that inter. 
view by deputation which they had been 
led to expect. What he wanted to know 
was, whether that statement was true, and 
whether the Board of Trade had so de- 
cided? and were they now about to re- 
consider their decision ? 

Sir G. Clerk said, the terms of the ad- 
vertisement to which the noble Lord had 
teferred, did not contain a correct account 
of the circumstances connected with this 
nilway. If any mistake had arisen with 
tegard to the announcement of the deci- 
tion of the Board of Trade on the subject 
of that particular railroad, it must have 
trisen entirely on the part of the railway 
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company. It was not the practice of the 
Board of Trade to request personal inter- 
views with the promoters of railways; but 
the system pursued had been this: The 
Board required the parties promoting a 
railway to send in the fullest documentary 
evidence, detailing the advantages to be 
derived from the scheme of which they 
were the promoters. Ina great many in- 
stances these parties had requested to be 
allowed to have a personal conference 
with the Board of Trade, for the purpose 
of elucidating many points which docu- 
mentary evidence could not fully and 
clearly explain. The Board of Trade had 
always expressed themselves ready to re- 
ceive all parties; and he believed the pro- 
moters of this railway applied for a per- 
sonal interview on the 6th of January last. 
They were, however, informed, that upon 
that particular day it was not convenient 
for the Board of Trade to have a conference 
with them ; and a subsequent day, he be- 
lieved the 22d of January, was accordingly 
named, On the 21st of that month, how- 
ever, the solicitor for the promoters of this 
scheme called at the Board of Trade, and 
stated that it was impossible for the parties 
to attend on the 22nd ; but that gentleman 
did not, at the time, make any request 
to have any further day named, or the 
Board of Trade would have been perfectly 
ready to receive them. The Board of 
Trade waited till the last moment before 
giving its decision, but no subsequent ap- 
plication for an interview was made by 
the promoters of this line. It would be 
remembered that the Board of Trade had 
intimated to the House and the public that 
they should be prepared to give their deci- 
sion upon the majority of railway schemes 
before them by a particular day. The 
House would recollect that the Board of 
Trade had all the documentary evidence 
which the promoters of this scheme con- 
sidered essential to their case before it; 
but it appeared from the advertisement 
that they had some further documentary 
evidence, which the solicitor had not pre- 
sented to the Board of Trade, thinking 
that it would be asked for by the Board 
before they agreed to their Report. The 
Board of Trade, however, had had suffi- 
cient facts before it to enable it to come 
to a decision upon the question; and 
the result of its decision was announced 
in the Gazette of last Friday. Subse- 
quently, the solicitor called at the Board 
of — and expressed his regret and 
2U2 
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surprise that the Board kad not had an 
cpportunity of considering certain docu- 
ments. There was no doubt the solicitor 
was informed that the fullest consideration 
would be given to these documents if he 
deposited them with the Board; and he 
had not the least doubt that if these docu- 
ments contained important information 
upon the question—which, however, was 
not very likely, or they would not have 
been held back—his noble Friend at the 
head of the Railway Department, and the 
Board itself, would not only give them the 
fullest consideration, but, if they contained 
sufficient grounds to induce the Board to 
alter its decision, the Board would not 
have the slightest hesitation in doing so. 
But he must candidly tell the House that 
he did not think these documents would 
disclose such information as to induce the 
Board of Trade to come to a different 
decision to that which had already been 
announced. If any misapprebension had 


arisen, it was on the part of the promoters 
of the railway, and not on the part of that 
Department of the Board of Trade. Nor 
could they complain that no intimation 
had been given to them that further evi- 
dence was required; because it was left 


to them to request an interview, which 
they had neglected. It was clear, there- 
fore, that no blame could be attached to 
the Board of Trade. ‘The Report, detail- 
ing the reasons upou which the Board of 
Trade had come to a decision in the case 
of this railway, would be laid upon the 
Table of the House in the course of the 
present week; and it would be for the 
House or the Committee to judge whether 
that Report contained sufficient reason to 
justify the decision of the Railway De- 
partment of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Duncombe begged leave to ask a 
question upon this subject. It was this: 
He would wish to know if the decisions of 
the Board of Trade were the decisions 
that were gazetted? and if they were, 
were those decisions final? ‘The reason 
he asked the question was this—if any 
new information should be acquired upon 
any line so announced as decided upon, 
and that the Board of Trade should find 
that information of such a character as to 
induce it to alter their opinion, would 
there then be a new announcement in the 
Gazette ? 

Sir George Clerk had not the least idea 
that the Board would make any alteration 
in its decisions; but, at the same time, 
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he could say that the Board of Trade 
would, as an act of justice, alter the whole 
bearing of the announcement made in the 
Gazette, if the additional information 
were of such a nature as to demand that 
course. 

Mr. Lahouchere said, the impression 
surely could not be intended to be con. 
veyed by the right hon. Baronet, that 
it was the practice of the Members of 
the Board of Trade to announce their 
decisions in the Gazette before their minds 
were finally made up on the subject before 
them, 

Sir George Clerk said, certainly not. 
The Board of Trade did not come to any 
decision until it had given the fullest 
consideration to the subject. It was not 
possible to conceive that parties would 
have kept back back material documents 
for two months, without giving the Board 
any intimation of their existence. 


Creyton.] Mr. Tufnell wished to ask 
the hon, Gentleman (Mr. G. W. Hope), 
whether an Order had not been issued 
from the Colonial Department to the 
Governor of Ceylon, prohibiting officers 
in the Civil Service in that island from 
engaging in agricultural or commercial 
pursuits ; and if so, what time was allowed 
them to dispose of their property? He 
also wished to know if the Governor, and 
the clergy of the Established Church, 
were included in that Order ? 

Mr. G. W. Hope said, the Order ex- 
tended only to the officers in the Civil 
Service, and not to the clergy, or to the 
Governor. The instructions to which the 
hon. Gentleman referred, were part of a 
general scheme for remodelling, and, as he 
trusted, for improving the Civil Service in 
Ceylon. He had heard it stated, that, 
concurrent with the Order for the prohis 
bition of the civil officers from engaging 
in agricultural and commercial pursuits, 
a proposal had been made by the noble 
Lord for an increase of salary io some 
cases, and for a further provision in the 
shape of retiring pensions. These penr 
sions did exist up to a certain period; 
and since they had ceased, many com- 
plaints had been made of the absence of 
civil officers from their duties, in conse 
quence of the private pursuits in which 
they were embarked. The noble Lord 
had not fixed the particular period before 
which the properties should be disposed 
of; but he had merely notified to the 
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Governor that within a reasonable time 
the officers should make their election 
between retaining their public situations, | 
or giving up their plantations and com- 
mercial speculations. 


CotonraL Accounts.] Dr. Bowring 
said, he rose to propose the nomination 
of a Committee to examine and report 
on the state of the Colonial Accounts. 
It was not a new subject, for in 1837 
a Committee had been appointed —had 
collected together much valuable evi- 
dence—but in consequence of the Session 
closing, that evidence had not been com- 
pleted, and there was nopossibility of making 
a Report suggesting measures of reform. 


The consquence was that the evidence only | 


was laid in an unfinished state on the Table 
of the House. He wished that the work 
begun in 1837 should be terminated 
1845,—that the points which were then 
neglected should be now investigated, and 
that the arrangements necessary for giving 
order, uniformity, and lucidity to the Co- 
lonial accountancy, should have the weight 
which attached to the recommendations of 
a Parliamentary Committee. On the im- 
portance of the Colonies it was scarcely ne- 
cessary for him to dwell. Whatever views 
hon, Members might take of the general 
subject, no one could doubt that it was 
a question of consummate gravity. He 
could not conceive that any honest person 
could desire that the accounts of the Colo- 
nies should be kept in a confused, irregular, 
orunintelligible shape. Any honest interest 
must desire accuracy and good faith ; and 
the slightest consideration would show how 
great the interests involved. A Return 
lately moved for by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose, exhibited no less 
than forty-one Colonies dependent upon 
this great Empire—containing a popula- 
tion of 5,000,000 of human beings. To the 
United Kingdom, these Colonies sent for the 
value of 10,500,000/., while to these we 
export to the value of 17,000,000/. sterling, 
of which nearly one-half consists of British 
produce and manufactures. This trade em- 
ploys 3,000 ships, comprising 900,000 tons. 
No one, therefore, could contend for a mo- 
ment that the subject-matter was one of a 
trifling character, or that the accounts 
which represent the revenues and expendi- 
tute of so vast and so varied an interest 
should be kept in any but a satisfactory 
state, 

Yet nothing could be less satisfactory 
than ‘the present condition of the Colo- 


nial Accounts which were presented to Par- 
|liament. Accounts, indeed, was a word he 
ought not to have employed. Accounts pro- 
| perly socalled, there were none. There were 
| abstracts from Blue Books—there were ap- 
proximative statements,— but there was no- 
thing that a merchant or a banker would 
'call an account. And even such as they 
| were they were heavily in arrear. The ab- 
stracts presented to the House, only came 
down to the year 1842; for 1843 there is 
‘not a single abstract; the Newfoundland 


' Account is given no later than for 1841 ; 


and for several of the Colonies there is no 
account—no abstract—no statement what- 
ever. Nonefor Tortola—none for Anguilla, 
none for Fernando Po—none for Cape 
Coast—none for the Falkland Islands. To 
take the last foran example. Various Par- 
liamentary grants had been made to the 
Falkland Islands. We voted 9,812/. in 
the year 1844 ; many votes had preceded 
this, to an amount not probably less than 
20,000/. more. Of its application we know 
nothing—of the revenue of the Island we 
know nothing. It has been stated that the 
whole population in 1843 consisted of 111 
individuals; of whom fifty-two were perma- 
nent settlers—of whom only thirty-one 
were British subjects. Now, when vote after 
vote was granted to such a Colony as this, 
surely Parliament ought to receive some 
statement as to their application. 

Of the accounts presented nothing could 
be more irregular or less uniform than their 
character. No period appears to be fixed 
when the financial year is to begin or 
terminate. The 30th of September is 
the day most generally adopted, but the 
3lst of December is fixed on by many. 
Gibraltar has one date, Malta has another ; 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick choose to 
differ ; and the difference runs through the 
whole list. Some of the Colonies report 
the amount of their public debts,—others 
pass this most important matter by in si- 
lence. The various departments in the Co- 
lonies keep their accounts in various man- 
ners. The Custom-house has one system— 
the Crown Lands Administration another 
—the Post Office a third ; and as to stores, 
which ought to be reported on in every good 
system of bookkeeping, no reference what- 
ever is made to them, whether the property 
of the Colony or of the Mother Country. 

Some of the Colonies present their ac- 
counts in a tolerably satisfactory shape. 
Those of Jamaica, for example, are given in 
some detail; the amount of debt is stated 
at 600,000/7, Barbadoes also reports her 
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public debts, and it appears that a Com-, 
mittee of Public Accounts has been sitting, | 
with a view to introduce the improvements | 
which are allowed to be necessary. But | 
in the case of St. Kitt’s, the whole state- | 
ment of the revenue is given in seven | 
lines, and the whole details of expenditure | 
in ten lines. In Nevis one single line dis- | 
poses of the income of 8,834/. 1s.; one | 
single line records the expenditure as 

8,678]. 16s 14d.; recorded to a halfpenny 

as to the amount, but not an iota of infor- 

mation as to how that amount is made up. 

It would appear from the fractions reported 

in some cases, that the accounts must be 

copied from books in the Colonies, and 

really represent the facts of receipt and 

payment—but in other cases the accounts 

are only estimates or guesses, and repre- 

sent nothing but a supposed approximation 

to facts. In a word, there is no unity of 
plan or purpose—no general model—no 
system pervading the whole—no two, in- 

deed, adopting the same plan. {n some the 

revenues are divided into fixed and inci- 

dental—in others they are wholly blended— 

what is called fixed in some, is denominated 

incidental in another. In some Colonies, as 
in the case of Honduras, the revenues are 

reported in the minutest detail—in others 

they are given in a lump, without an at- 

tempt at classification. In the receipts 

from the Customs, the returns are some- 

times made instructive by giving the parti- 

culars under various heads, and showing the 

amounts levied on the sundry articles of 
importation—in other cases not only the 

Customs, but all the receipts, are brought 

into a general head, with some such a 

phrase as ‘‘ revenues collected under Acts of 
Parliament.” In the accounts of the Cape 

of Good Hope, the revenues and expendi- 

ture are recorded on a plan peculiar to that 

Colony. They have two columns, one re- 

presenting amounts paid and received—an- 

other representing arrears both of receipt 

and payment—one recording what has 

been done, another what ought to have 

been done. 

In these accounts it is for the most part 
impossible to decide whether the statements 
represent gross or net revenue— whether 
the amounts are the receipts after or before 
the charges of collection are deducted. In 
some of the Colonics there is a debit for 
the cost of collection and for the expenses 
of protecting the revenues—in others there 
is no reference to any deductions. Now, 
according to his (Dr. Bowring’s) view, 
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either in the Colonies or elsewhere, unless 
the gross revenues are paid without an 
deductions whatever into the Public Treg. 
Surv. 

Were the accounts what they ought to 
be, they would exactly harmonise with the 
corresponding accounts in this country, 
Take for example the accounts of the Cus. 
toms. As these are under the immediate 
influence of the London Board of Commis- 
sioners, there ought to be some means of 
checking the accuracy of the accounts by 
a reference to the central books in Lendon, 
Now it appears by the evidence of Mr, 
Wodehouse, as given to the Committee in 
1837, that the gross receipts for Customs 
in the Colonies was 555,1871, of which 
401,142/. was paid irito the Colonial chest, 
and the remainder was exhausted in sala 
ries, costs of collection, &c.—but the cor. 
responding returns of Customs, Colonial 
Revenue, gave only 142,000/. as receipts, 
and 105,000. as cost of collection, which 
would seem to leave a balance of 37,0001, 
as paid into the Colonial chest; while 
it appears not only that there was no 
balance on the general Custom-house re- 
ceipts of the Colonies, but that 14,832I, 
beyond the amount of Colonial Customs 
was contributed from the Custom-house 
revenues of the mother country. 

Equally irregular are the records of Co- 
lonial outlay. Ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditure are in some Colonies distin- 
guished—in others confounded. For some 
the expenses of the Civil Service are given 
in detail—in others in a mass—some Co- 
lonies go into the minutia of farthings— 
record the salaries and duties of every 
functionary—others dispose of the whole 
affair in a single line, and with the words 
* all civil officers,’ and a round sum at 
the end thereof, with the whole question of 
outlay under this particular head. The 
details of the expenditure of New South 
Wales, for example, being above 800,000). 
occupy nine folio pages—that of Canada, 
which is 476,000/., is despatched in less 
than a page and a half—or ia less space 
than is occupied to account for the 20,000/, 
which is disposed of in Prince Edward’s 
Island, or the 13,5002. spent in Honduras. 

The mode of making payments in the 
Colonies does not appear to be regulated 
by any general principle. Whether they 
are effected under the authority of a wat- 
rant from the Governor, or by order of an 
official specially appointed, is not clear; nor 
does there seem to be any periodical exa- 
mination of the cash balances in the Colo- 
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pial checks to ascertain their conformity 
with the books. It is notorious that there 
have been frequent defalcations, and that 
proper investigations into the moneys 
actually in the hands of cashiers would 
have checked many frauds in their pro- 
gress; but there is no reason to believe 
that the simple plan of comparing the ba- 
lances in the cash books with the amounts 
in the treasurer’s or cashier’s hands, has 
been generally or even partially adopted. 
And then, again, as to the auditing the 
accounts in the Colonies. For this im- 
portant matter there is no_ provision; 
neither the duties of auditors, nor the 
manner in which those duties shall be dis- 
charged, are provided for. Auditors in 
many of the Colonies undoubtedly there 
are, if a charge for the service of such 
functionaries is evidence of their existence. 
In Malta, the charge for auditors is 980/. 
per annum. In Gibraltar, 317/.; and in 
Ceylon, Canada, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and other Colonies, they appear 
among the regular Colonial functionaries. 
But the accounts bear no proofs of their 
having exercised their authority; they 
bear no auditors’ signature—no sign of 
auditors’ examination or approval. It may 
be supposed that the audit—uncertain and 


irregular abroad—is complete and perfect 


at home. We have here an Audit Board 
which costs the country some 50,000/. 
ayear. Are its functions fitly exercised ? 
Is it, what it ought to be, a tribunal of re- 
vision and control, giving security to the 
public against the irregularities and frauds 
of those who handle the public money? 
Far from it. Accounts to the amount of 
millions sterling have been passed without 
proper vouchers. In 1833, 150 accounts 
were allowed to slip through unaudited 
and unapproved—and the amounts involved 
were 5,000,000/ sterling. It has been im- 
possible for this office to wade through the 
accumulated mass of arrears; and hence from 
time to time accounts have been shelved 
with all their errors, and permitted to be 
flung into the realms of oblivion, from the 
alleged impossibility of establishing a 
proper examination. Applications have 
sometimes been made to the Treasury for 
additional assistance ; but whether granted 
or refused, the Beard has been wholly 
unable to cope with the mass of business 
teferred to it. Nor are the functions and 
powers of the Audit Office very clearly 
defined. If they detect an error—if they 
track a defaulter, so as to substantiate his 
offence—if they obtain substantial evidence 
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of fraud, they have no power to enforce 
a payment or a penalty. The Cour 
des Comptes in France is a tribunal to 
which every fiscal or financial functionary 
is amenable, before which he is regularly 
cited, and can be discharged from his re- 
sponsibility only after the elaborate exa- 
mination and formal approval of his ac- 
counts by their judicial declaration. Every 
voucher is sent to that tribunal to prove 
the facts of receipt and payment. Every 
receipt is examined to ascertain its being 
authorized by Parliamentary authority— 
every disbursement is compared with Par- 
liamentary grants—the regularity of every 
issue is sifted—and the accounts, when 
audited, are presented to the Chambers 
in exactly the same form, and under 
the same heads, as the Votes of the 
Budget. This identity of classification is 
an admirable security for order. First, the 
Estimates, which precede the receipts and 
payments as sanctioned by the Legislature. 
Then, secondly, the accounts as represent- 
ing the facts of receipt and payment, ac- 
cording to the sanction so given, but pre- 
serving the same classification as that of 
the Estimates. And, thirdly, the final 
audit, corresponding in form with the ori- 
ginal Estimates, and the current yearly 
account of Income and Expenditure, so 
that any public grant may be traced through 
its stages in the Budget, anticipated in the 
accounts as realized, and in the audit as 
approved; and all this is accomplished 
without any accounts being allowed to fall 
into arrear. 

Compare this with the state of things 
in an Audit Office. In 1837, according 
to the evidence given by Mr. Hamilton, 
the Colonial Accounts of 1831 had not been 
audited ; and the audit itself, always in 
arrears, appears to be of a most unsatisfac- 
tory character. The same witness states, 
that of the cash accounts of the Colonies, 
the auditors have no cognizance ; and that 
the detailed entries (by which only a satis- 
factory examination can be established) are 
not even transmitted to the Audit Office. 
According to a statement made in confor- 
mity with an Order of the House of Com- 
mons in 1843, it appeared that the accounts 
of St. Helena and Van Diemen’s Land had 
not been audited at all; that the accounts 
of Ceylon were eleven years im arrear at 
the Audit Office; those of the Cape of 
Good Hope eight years ; of the Mauritius, 
and Southern Australia, seven years; of 
Malta and Upper Canada, six years; of 
Western Australia, five years; of Lower 
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Canada, four years, and so on; while the 
same Return gave most extraordinary rea- 
sons for the delay. In one case (Southern 
Australia) it is stated that the accounts pre- 
vious to 1839 had not been delivered to 
the Audit Office ; and those for 1840 had 
not been delivered complete. Incomplete 
accounts are, as everybody knows, nearly 
equivalent to no accounts at all. From the 
Colony of the Cape of Good Hope we 
learn, that the accounts were always in 
urrear; in arrear at the Audit Office—in 
arrear from the Colony; that illness and 
death had impeded the examination from 
being continued. Is this a tolerable thing 
for a public officer to avow—the service 
undone, and no arrangements made for 
doing it? Again, it is stated, in the 
Ceylon accounts, that there had been 
delays and arrears which are most une 
satisfactorily explained — no answers to 
inguiries on accounts of 1834, and the in- 
quiries as to the accounts of 1833 not re- 
ceived till the year 1840. In the Gambia 
accounts, illness and absence of the exa- 
miners pleaded as a reason for the delay ; 
and the same causes stated as an excuse for 
the non-auditing the accounts of Sierra 
Leone and the Mauritius. A long list of 
the Colonial accounts are stated to have 


been neglected in consequence of the ex- 
aminer being called away to “‘ the examina- 
tion of the accounts of the late service in 
Syria.” 

But, bad as matters are, they were 


formerly much worse. The Colonial ac- 
counts previously to 1814 appear never to 
have been audited at all; but the estab- 
lishment of the Colonial Audit did lead to 
some useful suggestions, which, however, 
have been very imperfectly carried out; 
and which, indeed, have nothing of a com- 
plete or comprehensive character, and have 
proved wholly inadequate to remove the 
mass of irregularity and abuse. One point 
appears to have been tolerably well accom- 
plished —namely, the separation of the mi- 
litary from the civil expenditure—which, 
though so obvious a necessity for distin- 
guishing what charge should fall on the 
Colony, and what on the mother country, 
was formerly neglected. It would be 
wearying the House to exhibit in how 
many Reports an improvement in the 
manner of keeping the Colonial accounts 
has been insisted on. ‘The Commission 
which in 1830 visited several of the Colo- 
nies, urgently recommend that a better 
mode of stating the accounts be adopted, 
and a system of uniformity introduced 
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Nor did he (Dr. Bowring) conceive that 
the difficulties or the resistance would be 
great or immovable. In the Crown Colo. 
nies, it is clear, the Executive could at 
once and peremptorily interfere, and re. 
quire the accounts to be presented in the 
form that is most satisfactory to the Go. 
vernment; and there is every reason to 
believe, from the evidence given before the 
Committee in 1837, that the Colonies hay- 
ing Representative Assemblies would very 
cheerfully concur in any suggestions having 
for their object the improvement of the 
public accounts. Some of them, as he had 
before remarked, have already begun the 
good work ; and all must be really inter. 
ested in a sound and satisfactory system 
of book-keeping. The Committee for 
which he was asking could not propose 
to interfere with the authority possessed 
by the popular Assemblies of the Kepre- 
sentative Colonies. It could only suggest 
models and plans for the improvement of 
their public accounts ; but as every honest 
and intelligent person must desire that 
accounts should be kept in the best shape 
—since no one profits by irregularity, ex- 
cept the careless and the fraudulent—he 
(Dr. Bowring) was persuaded that the 
Colonies in general would lend a hearty 
co-operation. And he would state some 
of the objects which he proposed to accom- 
plish. And, first, a general scheme of im- 
provements. Let the best plan be adopted— 
let its introduction be insisted on in the 
Crown Colonies, and recommended to the 
approval of the Representative Colonies. 
Let the system of double entry be univer- 
sally recommended—of its value no unpreju- 
diced person could entertain a doubt. The 
evidence of the Accountant General of the 
Navy (Mr. Briggs) is irresistible on this 
subject. He gives the strongest testimony 
as to the security it affords for accuracy, 
for despatch, and for economy—and its 
universal use among merchants—and its 
introduction by all Governments that have 
had their attention directed to the subject, 
leaves no room for doubt or hesitation. 
Then, again, it is a principle scarcely less 
important, that the gross revenues should, 
in all cases, be paid into the Colonial chest 
—that no deductions, under any plea what- 
ever, should be made in their progress. 
This fundamental principle of all sound 
and satisfactory public accountancy, has 
been recommended by the Audit Board it- 
self—has been approved by the Treasury, 
and laid down in the strongest terms by 
the Commissioners of Public Accounts 
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The same principle requires that a! pro- 
ceeds of stores—all moneys of every sort 
which may be raised by the sales of public 
property, in or by any department of pub- 
lic expenditure, should not be applied by 
that department, but be paid into the pub- 
lic Treasury, to be drawn out only as any 
other public money is drawn. This, of 
course, implies that the departments of 
Receipt and Expenditure should be kept 
wholly distinct and apart; and the one 
be never ellowed to interfere with the 
functions of the other. The gross revenue 
being thus conveyed to the public chest, 
some uniform system should be adopted for 
their appropriation ; the authority under 
which they are to be drawn on should be 
accurately and clearly defined, whether 
under a Governor’s warrant, or by autho- 
rities specially appointed. Some security 
analogous to that which the Exchequer 
exercises upon the issue of the public 
money in this country, ought to be es- 
tablished in all the Colonies. The mode 
in which all entries should be made, and 
all books kept in the Colonies, should be 
also prescribed ; so that the progress of 
receipt and payment might correspond 
with the authorities granted by the esti- 
mates. 

These estimates, in the shape of Budgets, 
should in all cases be the groundwork of 
the whole system. They should be regu- 
larly prepared, in all of the Colonies, pre- 
vious to the commencement of the financial 
year; and after being submitted to the 
Colonial Office, be regularly laid before 
Parliament, not for the purpose of Parlia- 
mentary interference with the disposal of 
the revenues, but for the communication 
of all the important information to which 
the Imperial Parliament is entitled, and 
which it has always been in the habit of 
receiving, though in a very incomplete and 
unsatisfactory form. Years ago, when Sir 
George Murray was Secretary to the Co- 
lonies, he pledged himself that a Colonial 
Budget should be laid before Parliament. 
That promise seems to have been wholly 
forgotten ; but if effect had been given to 
it, much embarrassment might have been 
prevented, and many abuses would have 
been eradicated. The control of the Co- 
lonial Office at the Treasury would have 
been strengthened, and we might have had 
at head-quarters, at the Treasury, a set of 
Colonial books, exhibiting the Colonial 
finances with the same regularity and 
accuracy as those of the mother country. 
At present all was uncertainty and anar- 
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chy ; and with a view to put an end to 
this state of things, he had to propose, 
in the words of the Resolution of 
1837,— 

“‘That a Select Committee be appointed to 
examine into the Accounts of Colonial Re- 
ceipt and Expenditure, laid on the Table of 
this House, and to report as to the mode in 
which it may be desirable to frame the same 
for the future, in order to introduce uni- 
formity, regularity, correctness, and complete- 
ness,’” 

Mr. G. W. Hope did not rise to object 
to the Committee, but wished the House 
to consider to what extent it was likeiy 
their labours would be valuable. As he 
understood, the proposal was to take such 
Members of the former Committee as were 
now in the House, to complete the inquiry 
they began, with a view partly to an im- 
proved mode of collection, and partly to a 
Colonial Budget, of course with estimates 
to be laid on the Table, without which a 
Budget would be useless. Now, as regard- 
ed the Crown Colonies, the Government 
assumed responsibility over the Revenue, 
and had been for years occupied in intro- 
ducing improvements; but, as regarded 
Colonies having popular forms of Govern- 
ment, that House and Her Majesty's 
Ministers had no responsibility; but left 
the matter in the control of the local As- 
semblies; if the House made a recom. 
mendation it rested with those Colonies to 
adopt it or not, as they pleased. As far 
as the Government had power over its own 
officers, it was already endeavouring to 
enforce regularity; but variety must be 
expected from a number of Colonial As- 
semblies. 

Mr. Hume thought that even a sugges- 
tion to those Assemblies would be useful, 
though it might not be authoritative. If 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
wanted money, here was a department in 
which large sums might be saved. An 
enormous expense for collection was al- 
lowed in order to keep up patronage; and 
in the mode of levying many of the pro- 
ducts of this country were unfairly dealt 
with. The Colonies ought to be no ex- 
pense to the mother country; whereas we 
were paying large sums for Australia and 
other of our possessions. In France there 
were no complaints of mismanagement ; 
but then there was a board comprising a 
delegate from each Colony, to whom the 
Minister of Marine resorted for a Report 
on any question that might arise. He 
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thought the Government acted wisely in 
complying with the Motion of his hon, 
Friend. 


Opening Letters at 


OpeninG Letrers AT THE Post Or- 
ricE.] Mr. Sheil: I have risen in order 
to move the Resolution of which I gave 
notice before the Easter recess. I submit 
it in the following terms :— 


“ Resolved—that This House has learnec 
with regret that, with a view to the prevention 
of a political movement in Italy, and more 
especially in the Papal States, Letters addres- 
sed to a Foreigner, which had no relation to 
the internal tranquillity of the United King- 
dom, should have been opened under a war- 
rant bearing date the 1st day of March, and 
cancelled on the 3rd day of June, 1844, and 
that the information obtained by such means 
should have been communicated to a Foreign 
Power.” 


Let me be permitted in the first instance 
to correct a misconception. It is not my 
purpose to make the fatalities which hap. 
pened in Calabria the grounds of imputa- 
tion. I believe every word which has been 
stated by Lord Aberdeen. In this country 
—this veracious country, in which the 
spirit of truth is pre-eminent, if a Minister 
of the Crown, no matter to what party he 
may appertain, rises in his place in either 
House of Parliament, and either with re- 
spect to what he has done, or what he has 
not done, makes a solemn asseveration, 
with an instinctive promptitude, he is in- 
stantaneously believed; and if in the case of 
every man who is in the enjoyment of the 
official confidence of his Sovereign, this 
remark holds good, how much more appli- 
cable it is to a statesman, with honour so 
unimpeached, with honour so unimpeach- 
able, as the Earl of Aberdeen. I will not 
deny that it has been to me the occasion of 
some surprise, that with the letters of 
Emilio and of Attillo Bandiero before his 
eyes, letters written at Corfu, and relating 
to the intended descent upon the Calabrian 
coast—with such means of knowledge— 
with so much light about him, Lord Aber- 
deen should have been in ignorance so 
complete; but his statement—the simple 
statement of a man of such indisputable 
truthfulness—outweighs every other con- 
sideration, and to any conjecture injurious 
to Lord Aberdeen I will not give myself 
leave to give way ; but the actual descent 
upon Calabria, and the prospective move- 
ment in the Papal States, are distinct. The 
scaffolds of Cosenza and of Bologna are un- 
connected. Lord Aberdeen has cleared 
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himself with regard to any perfidy being 
practised towards the Bandieras; but the 
Post Office intervention with regard to the 
movement in the Ecclesiastical Territories 
has with the Calabrian catastrophe little 
to do. This distinction has been lost sight 
of in the course of the Post Oifice discus. 
sions. Indeed, the public attention wag a 
good deal engrossed by the Parliamentary 
encounter between the Secretary for the 
Home Department and his old and valuable 
Friend. By a singular combination of 
bravery and of ability, the Member for 
Finsbury has obtained a series of successes 
of the most signal kind. I cannot help 
thinking, however, that more plausibilities 
may be pleaded for the opening of the let- 
ters of a Member of Parliament than for 
breaking the seals of letters written to a 
foreigner, who had no English confederates, 
who had raised no money in England, who 
had not made any shipment of arms, who 
had not enrolled any auxiliary legion, and 
whose letters related to transactions with 
which the internal tranquillity of England 
is wholly unconnected. The Duncombe is 
not so strong as the Mazzini case. What 
is the case of Joseph Mazzini? He is an 
exile in a cause once deemed to be a most 
noble one. In 1814 England called on 
Italy to rise. The English Government 
(it then suited their purpose) invoked the 
Venetian, and the Genoese, and the Tus- 
can, and the Roman, and the Calabrian to 
combine for the liberation of their country. 
Proclamations (I have one of them before 
me) were issued, in which sentiments were 
expressed for which Mazzini is an exile, 
aud for which the Bandieras died. Botta, 
the Italian historian, tells us that Lord 
William Bentinck and Sir Robert Wilson, 
acting by the authority of the English 
Government, caused a banner to be un- 
furled, on which was inscribed ‘“ The Inde- 
pendénce of Italy,” and two hands were 
represented clasped together, as a symbol 
of the union in which all Italians were in- 
vited by the English Government to com- 
bine. How badly have we acted towards 
Italy! When our purpose had been served, 
after having administered these provo- 
catives—after having drugged Italy with 
provocatives, we turned suddenly round 
—we surrendered Italy to a domination 
worse than that of Napoleon, and trans- 
ferred to Austria the iron crown, But 
the spirit of nationality did not expire; It 
remained, and a long time, dormant; but it 
was not dead. After the Revolution i 
France of 1830, and the Revolution 0 
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England in 1831, a reform of abuses—of 
roved abuses —— was demanded in the 
icclesiastical States. It was denied, and 

an insurrection was the consequence. It 

was suppressed, and Mazzini, who was 
engaged in it, was compelled to fly from 

Italy, bearing the love of Italy, the malady 

of exile, in his heart. Louis Blanc, iv his 
history of the ten years, gives an ac- 

count of the incidents which took place in 
the struggle between the Papal Govern- 
ment and its subjects, to which I will not 
minutely refer, because he may not be re- 
garded as an impartial writer ; but in the 
appendix to the third volume of his work, 

a document is to be found of a most re- 

markable kind. Lord Palmerston had di- 

rected Sir Hamilton Seymour, who belonged 

to the Legation at Florence, to proceed 
to Rome with a view, in concert with the 

Representatives of the four Great Powers, 

to induce the Papal Government to adopt 

such reforms as would prevent any popular 
outbreak, from which consequences preju- 
dicial to the peace of Italy might be ap- 
prehended. The utmost efforts were made 
by Lord Palmerston not to crush the just 
efforts made by Italians for the reform of 
great abuses, but to induce the Govern- 
ment, by a timely concession, to prevent 
Sir Hamilton 


any popular commotion. 
Seymour was employed by Lord Palmer- 


ston for this purpose. He writes the fol- 
lowing letter to the Delegates of the Four 
Powers, which is, I think, most deserving 
of attention : — 

* Rome, September 7. 


“The undersigned has the honour to inform 
your Excellency that he has received orders 
from his Court to quit Rome, and to return to 
his post at Florence. The undersigned is also 
instructed briefly to express to your Excel- 
lency the motives which have induced the 
English Government to send him to Rome, 
and also the reasons for which he is about to 
quit that city. The English Government has 
no direct interest in the concerns of the Roman 
States, and has never thought of interfering in 
them. It was invited by the Cabinets of 
France and of Austria to take part in the nego- 
tiations at Rome, and it yielded to the en- 
treaties of both those Cabinets, in the hope that 
their good offices, when combined, would lead 
to the amicable solution of the discussions 
between the Pope and his subjects, and thus 
avoid the danger of war in Europe. The 
Ambassadors of Prussia and of Russia at 
Rome, having subsequently taken part in 
these negotiations, the Ambassadors of the 
Five Powers were not long in discovering the 
chief vices of the Roman Administration, and 
the remedies which they required. In May, 
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1831, they laid before the Papal Government 
a memoir suggesting reforms, which they una- 
nimously declared to be indispensable for the 
permanent tranquillity of the Roman States, 
and which the English Government considered 
to be founded in justice and in reason. More 
than fourteen months have elapsed, and not 
one of their recommendations has been adopted 
or executed by the Papal Government. The 
edicts, even, which have been prepared or 
published, and which announce that some of 
these recommendations are about to be carried 
into effect, differ essentially from the measures 
specified in the memoir. The consequence of 
this state of things has been such as might be 
expected. The Papal Government not hav- 
ing done anything to allay the popular dis- 
content, it has augmented, and has been in- 
creased by the disappointment of the hopes 
which had been awakened by the negoti- 
ations at Rome. Thus the efforts made for 
more than a year by the Five Powers to 
re-establish tranquillity in the Roman States 
have been made in vain. The hope of seeing 
the population voluntarily submitting to the 
sovereign power is not stronger than it was at 
the commencement of these negotiations. The 
Court of Rome appears to rely upon the 
temporary presence of foreign troops, and 
upon the co-operation which it expects from 
a corps of Swiss, for the maintenance of order. 
But foreign occupation cannot be indefinitely 
prolonged; and it does not appear that a corps 
of Swiss, such as the Papal finances could 
support, would be sufficient to control a dis- 
contented population. Even if tranquillity 
could be restored by these means, it could not 
be expected that it would be durable, and 
would besides never accomplish the objects 
entertained by the English Government in 
taking part in the negotiations. Under these 
circumstances, the undersigned has received 
orders from his Government to declare that his 
Government no longer entertains any hope of 
success ; and that the presence of the under- 
signed at Rome no longer having any object, 
he has been instructed to resume his post at 
Florence. The undersigned is besides directed 
to express the regret which he profoundly feels 
at not having been able for a year and a half 
to do anything for the re-establishment of 
tranquillity in Italy. The English Government 
foresees that if there be a perseverance in the 
present course new troubles will break out in 
the Roman States of a still more serious na- 
ture, and of which the consequences will at 
last become dangerous to the peace of Europe. 
If these anticipaiions shall be unhappily ful- 
filled, England will at all events be free from 
all responsibility for the calamities which 
will be occasioned by the resistance offered to 
the wise and urgent councils given by the 
English Cabinet. 
“ G. H. Seymour.” 


Now, Sir, I think this document reflects 
great honour upon Lord Palmerston ; but 
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the merit is not undivided ; it belongs in 
part to the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, who was 
a Member of the Reform Cabinet, under 
whose sanction no doubt this course was 
adopted. When the Secretary for the 
Home Department signed a warrant for 
the opening of Mazzini’s letters, did he 
revert to that document, and did he sug- 
gest to the Austrian or the Roman Court 
the adoption of the salutary ameliorations 
by which alone the tranquillity of Italy 
can be secured? The prediction of Sir 
Hamilton Seymour was fulfilled. The 
Romagna was in a state of almost perpe- 
tual disturbance ; all redress of grievances 
was refused, and at length, in 1844, a 
conjuration for an insurrectionary move- 
ment was formed. The Austrian and Ro- 
man Governments were apprised of it, and 
a communication was made from what the 
Committee call a high quarter to the 
English Ministry. The Secretary for the 
Home Department signed a warrant on 
the 1st of March for the opening of Maz- 
zini’s letters. The following words of Lord 
Aberdeen are remarkable. He said on the 
28th of February—‘‘ Your Lordships are 
already aware that that warrant was not 
issued by me or at my desire.” This 
statement is most singular. Lord Aber- 
deen, the Foreign Minister, upon a ques- 
tion so grave as the exercise of such a 
prerogative, expressed no wish ‘“‘ that it 
should be resorted to.” The matter, ap- 
parently at least, fell within his exclusive 
cognizance. He was to determine how far 
the peace of Europe was affected. Lord 
Aberdeen goes on and says,— 

“In saying this, however, the House must 
not understand that I am the least prepared to 
censure the issue of that warrant. I am quite 
prepared, as well as every other Member of 
the Government, to share the full responsibi- 
lity of that proceeding ; I only wish the fact to 
be accurately stated.” 

Now, Sir, this is clearly the language of in- 
direct repudiation. It is true that Lord 
Aberdeen became an accessory after the fact, 
but he did not take the initiative. We all 
know what sharing responsibility means. 
Each Member of the Cabinet takes his 
quota, and in the division the burden is 
supposed to be lightened. But wherefore 
did Lord Aberdeen state that it was not at 
his desire that this proceeding was adopted? 
What had the domestic Minister, the Mi- 
nister of the Interior, to do with the sub- 
ject? I have a curiosity —the noble Lord 
the Chairman of the Committee will pro- 
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bably call it prurient—in an eminent de. 
gree the “ curiosa felicitas” is possessed by 
him ; but I have a curiosity to know, wh 

the Secretary for the Home Department 
took on himself this very painful office? Ig 
it that, although the temporal dominions of 
the Pope are connected exclusively with 
Lord Aberdeen’s department, au exceed- 
ingly interesting and agitated portion of 
the spiritual dominions of His Holiness is 
within the more immediate surveillance of 
the Home Secretary? But whatever was 
the cause regarding which the Committee, 
who leave a good deal to the imagination, 
say nothing, it is certain that for three 
months Mazzini’s letters were opened, 
and folded again, and resealed, and de- 
livered to him just as if nothing at all had 
happened. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Finsbury brought the case before the 
House of Commons; at first he was re- 
ceived with all the authoritativeness of 
office ; he was surveyed by the Home Se- 
cretary with a lofty taciturnity. But the 
Prime Minister soon saw that public opi- 
nion ran with my hon. Friend, and granted 
a Committee. I pass over all that has been 
said about the constitution of the Com- 
mittee; there was not a lawyer amongst 
them, although they were charged to in- 
quire into the state of the law. They 
were not a jury of inquisitors. No, not 
one of them was fit to act as a Commis- 
sioner on the Income Tax ; but it must be 
acknowledged that they are men of great 
intelligence, and of the highest worth and 
honour. I cannot, however, conceive why 
they have involved Mazzini’s case in so 
much mystery. They tell us that they 
cannot tell us all. Why not? We are 
informed that a communication came from 
a “high quarter.” Was it from Mr. Peter, 
at Rome? We are told that a communi- 
cation was made to a Foreign Power. 
What Foreign Power? The Committee 
state, that the information deduced from 
the letters—strange expression! deduced 
from the letters, was communicated to a 
Foreign Power, but did not implicate any 
person within the reach of that Foreign 
Power. But it might have implicated some 
person within the reach of another Foreign 
Power, to whom the information might be 
given at second hand. The conspirators at 
Bologna were not within the reach of 
Austria, but they were within the reach of 
Rome. But suppose that I abandon that 
suggestion, give me leave to ask how could 
the Committee know that the information 
would not indirectly tend to criminate in- 
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dividuals? Some details must have been 
given ; no name, but a place, a time, will 
suggest aname. Give a hint toa Bow-street 
officer, put him on the scent, and how much 
will be traced out byhim! But what are 
the ablest attachés of the Home Office— 
what are the most skilful among the reti- 
nue of the right hon. Gentleman, to the 
Bologna police? Put an Italian blood- 
hound on the track ; let him but smell the 
vestige of a Liberal, and with a sanguinary 
instinct he will scent his victim to the 
death, But, whatever be the opinion of 
the Committee, there are two facts beyond 
doubt ; first, that the Italian newspapers 
boasted that Mazzini was under the pecu- 
liar surveillance of the English police ; 
and, secondly, that six weeks after the 
letters were opened six men were put to 
death for political offences at Bologna. Of 
the blood shed in Calabria you are wholly 
innocent ; and I trust that with the blood 
shed at Bologna the hands of no British 
Minister are aspersed. Sir, this proceeding 
is without a precedent. The First Minister 
of the Crown stated that the Government 
had only done what their predecessors had 
done. Which of your predecessors com- 
municated to a Foreign Government the 
information deduced from letters? My 
noble Friend never did so. He did, indeed, 
interfere in the affairs of Portugal and of 
Spain, but never by these means. He 
never got information from a Miguellite or 
aCarlist letter, and transmitted it to Lisbon 
er Madrid. He sent Sir De Lacy Evans to 
St. Sebastian, who arrested the career of 
Carlist victory. He did interfere, but it was 
against despotism that he interposed. He 
interfered at Rome, but it was not with 
a view to the maintenanee of the Con- 
servative institutions which you have taken 
under your protection. Yours is the praise 
(the merit of originality is all your own) 
of having been the first to stretch the 
Statute of Anne, founded on a Statute 
passed during the Commonwealth, into an 
instrumentality of this kind. You might 
have found in the history of the Common- 
wealth something with regard to Italy 
more deserving of your imitation. At 
the hazard of exposing the peace of Europe, 
your republican forefathers made Sardinia 
quail, and rescued a portion of her sub- 
jects from the persecution of which they 
were the victims ; and if all England was 
animated by the sentiment to which the 
gteatest writer in your language has given 
an immortal expression—if 200 years ago 
your republican predecessors were fired by 
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the fearless passion for religious freedom, 
is it fitting that their descendants should 
not only be insensible to the cause of civil 
liberty, but that they should become the 
auxiliaries of despotism, that they should 
lend an aid so sinister to crush the men 
who have aspired to be as you are, and 
that, by an instrumentality so deplorable, 
they should do their utmost to aid in the 
oppression of a country in whose freedom 
those who are in the enjoyment of true 
liberty can never be unconcerned? You 
think, perhaps, that | have in a moment 
of excitement into which I have permitted 
myself to be betrayed forgotten the facts 
of my case. I have not. I go back to 
the Post Office and to the Home Depart- 
ment, and I ask what is the palliation for 
this proceeding? I will give it from the 
auswer given by the Prime Minister to a 
question put by the Member for Ponte- 
fract. Your extenuation is this—not that 
the inhabitants of Romagna have not mon- 
strous grievances to complain of—no such 
thing ; but this,—if there be an outbreak 
in Romagna, the Austrian army will 
march into the Papal States—if the 
Austrian army march into the Papal 
States the French will send troops to 
Ancona—if the French send troops to 
Ancona there may be a collision—if there 
be a collision there may be a war between 
Austria and France—if there be a war be« 
tween Austria and France there may be a 
general Continental war—if there be aCon- 
tinental war England may be involved in 
it; and therefore, but not at the desire of 
Lord Aberdeen, you opened Mazzini’s 
letters, and acted on the most approved 
principles of continental espionage. The 
word is strong—is it inappropriate? If 
you had employed a spy in the house of 
Mazzini, and had every word uttered in 
his convivial hours, at his table, or even 
at his bedside, reported to you, that 
would be espionage. Between that case 
of hypothetical debasement and what has 
actually befallen, the best casuist in an 
Italian university could never distinguish. 
Are we, in order to avoide the hazards 
of war, to do that which is in the last 
degree discreditable? You would not, in 
order to avoid the certainty of war, sub- 
mit to dishonour. When an Englishman 
was wronged in a remote island in the 
Pacific, you announced that the insult 
should be repaired, or elsee—; and if you 
were prepared in that instance to incur 
the certainty of war, and to rush into an 
encounter, the shock of which would have 
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shaken the world, should you, to avoid the 
hazards of war, founded on a series of sup- 
positions, perpetrate an act of self-degra- 
dation? There are incidents to this case 
which afford a warrant for that strong ex- 
pression. If you had sent for Mazzinim 
if you had told him that you knew what 
he was about—if you had informed him 
that you were reading his letters —the 
offence would not have been so grievous ; 
but his letters were closed again—with an 
ignominious dexterity they were refolded, 
and they were resealed ; and it is not an 
exaggeration to say that the honour of this 
country was tarnished by every drop of that 
molten wax with which an untruth was im- 
pressed upon them. Is there any clause in 
the Statutes of Anne, and of William, and 
of Victoria, by which this fraud is war- 
ranted? There have been questions raised 
as to whether a separate warrant is re- 
quisite for every separate letter. But there 
is no proviso in the Act legalizing this 
sleight-of-hand, this worse than thimble- 
rig proceeding. I have not entered, and 
I will not enter, into any legal disquisi- 
tions ; it is to the policy, the dignity, the 
truthfulness of this transaction that my 
Resolution is directed. It will no doubt 
be said that the Committee—men of great 
worth and high integrity, and singular 
discrimination —have reported in favour of 
the Government. I admit their worth, 
their integrity, and their discrimination ; 
but I deny that they have reported in 
your favour. They avoid, cautiously avoid, 
finding a justification, giving an approval 
of your conduct. They say that they see 
no reason to doubt the goodness of your 
motives. Your motives! There is an 
aphorism touching good intentions, to which 
it were a deviation from good breeding 
too distinctly to refer; but it is not for 
your good intentions that you were made 
a Minister by the Queen, or that you are 
retained as a Minister by the House of 
Commons. The question is not whether 
your intentions are good or bad ; but whe- 
ther you have acted as became the great 
position of an English Minister, named by 
an English Sovereign, and administering 
a great trust for the high-minded Eng- 
lish people. I think that you have not; 
and it is because I think so, that I pro- 
pose a Resolution in which I have set down 
facts beyond doubt and beyond dispute ; 
and with facts beyond doubt and dispute 
I have associated an expression of sorrow in 
which I trust this House will participate. 
Sir James Graham : Sir, it becomes my 
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duty to follow immediately the right hon, 
Gentleman ; and I assure the House and 
the right hon. Gentleman that it is not my 
intention to aspire to any rivalry with the 
brilliant declamation which characterised 
the speech which he has just concluded; 
and probably if I attempted it I should find 
my ability inadequate to the task. I shall 
therefore proceed at once to address myself 
to the matter now brought, not for the 
first time, the second time, nor even for the 
sixth time, under the consideration of the 
House ; and, in the first place, I will ad. 
dress myself to the topic to which the right 
hon. Gentleman especially referred at the 
beginning of his speech. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated—and in that statement 
I am happy to say that 1 most cordially 
agree—that the honour of my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign A ffuirs 
places every declaration made by him in his 
place in Parliament beyond the reach of 
doubt or question. My noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has 
stated in his place in Parliament, that no 
letter dated at Corfu, coming from the 
Bandieras, was ever seen by him or by any 
person at the Foreign Office. That decla- 
ration is broad and unequivocal, and meets 
the presumption raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman, even after the declaration he 
made that the assertion of my noble Friend 
is to be believed ; it perfectly meets, I will 
not say the suspicion which has been ex- 
cited—but it meets that part of the subject 
which the right hon. Gentleman said was 
unexplained, with respect to the letter 
which he states was written on the Ist of 
May at Corfu, by one of the Bandieras, to 
Mr. Mazzini, containing detailed informu- 
tion of an intended descent on the coast of 
Calabria. My noble Friend the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, not resting on his own 
knowledge, but confirmed by persons at the 
Foreign Office equally cognizant of these 
transactions, in the most solemn manner 
denies that any such matter was seen by 
him ; and I am authorised by him to state 
that no letter written by the Bandieras at 
Corfu to Mr. Mazzini was ever intercepted 
or seen by him. The right hon. Gentle 
man then proceeded to refer to certain 
proclamations issued at an early period by 
the English Government, recommending 
or rather exciting a spirit of independence 
and union among the Italian people, which 
he characterised as inconsistent with the 
course which the Government, in pur- 
suance of what they considered their duty, 
had now thought proper to pursue. The 
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right hon. Gentleman has referred to the | lications of an inflammatory character 

Jamation of Lord William Bentinck, | emanating from the press at Malta. He 
in 1814. It happens that I am cognizant | endeavoured to persuade me that it was the 
of all those transactions ; for I shall never | duty of the English Government to take 
cease to consider it as one of the most for- | some steps for the suppression of such pub- 
tunate circumstances of my life, that at lications. I told him that the freedom of 
the commencement of my career I had the | the press being established there, the ques- 
high honour of serving on the staff of Lord | tion of whether it were politic or not could 
William Bentinck. But these proclama- | not be discussed between us; but that the 
tions were issued before the general peace | freedom of the press being once estublished 
of Europe, and before the general arrange- | there, British law and rights must be re- 
ments made at the Congress of Vienna ; spected ; and I also told him, that there was 
and I cannot admit that proclamations is- | no power vested in the Government which 
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sued under such circumstances have the | 
slightest bearing on the policy to be pur- | 
sued by the British Government at a_| 
period when it was bound by Treaties | 
solemnly entered into and religiously ob- 
served for upwards of a quarter of a century, 
and on which the peace of Europe mainly 
depends. The right hon. Gentleman states 
that after all the discussions which have 
taken place on this question, it still remains 
involved in mystery. Now, as far as de- 
pends on me, any shadow of doubt that 
still hangs over the transaction shall be 
removed by my statement. I am most 
anxious, as far as I am concerned, that no 
mystery shall hang over it. I will there- 
fore state to this House that in the month, 
I think, of October, 1843, I happened to 
be the only one of the three Secretaries of 
State then in London. My two noble 
Colleagues were absent, and I being the 
only Secretary of State on the spot was 
bound to perform the duties of the various 
departments connected with the absent 
Secretaries. Among other things, I had 
to receive communications from Foreign 
Ministers ; and, if I mistake not, about the 
end of August, or beginningof September, 
1843, movements of a formidable character 
(and not for the first time, as the right hon. 
Gentleman observed) took place at Bo- 
logna. I then received (which I have 
here) a despatch from Lord Holland, our | 
Minister at Florence, giving information 
with respect to these disturbances, and 
representing them to be of a formidable, | 
and not of an isolated character, but con- | 
nected with a general movement through- | 
out several Italian States. Towards the | 
end of October the Austrian Minister, | 
Baron Nieumann, waited on me in refer-| 
ence to those disturbances. He represented | 
to me that these commotions at Bologna | 
had assumed a very threatening aspect— 
that they were exciting great apprehension | 
on the part of the Austrian Government ; | 





could enable it to suppress such publica- 
tions. Baron Nieumann went on to state, 
that encouragement to insurrection was 
given by these publications, and that they 
were by no means confined to Malta or the 
Mediterranean ; but that he had reason to 
know that a person then in London, who 
was well known in Italian antecedent re- 
volutionary movements, was nearly con- 
nected with these publications of which he 
complained, and he specified Mr. Mazzini 
as that person. Until that time it so hap- 
pened that I had never heard of that person. 
Having stated that person’s name, Baron 
Nieumann placed in my hand a certain 
newspaper, called Giovanena Italia, which 
contained an article, the tendency of which 
was to encourage a simultaneous rising; it 
was written with all the eloquence for 
which Mr. Mazzini’s writings are famed, 
and it was impossible for any one who 
read that publication not to see that it was 
of a very exciting character, to use the 
mildest term which could be applied to it. 
My communication with Baron Nieumann 
terminated with that conversation. It is 
right to state that from the end of October 
until the month of January, I heard no 
more on this subject. My noble Friend 
returned to the Foreign Office, and resumed 
his communications with the Austrian 
Ambassador, and until January I heard no 
more with reference to Mr. Mazzini. In 
January, a communication did take place 
between me and my noble Friend the Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs with respect to 
the progress of the revolutionary spirit in 
Italy; and it was stated by my noble 
Friend that the communication made by 
Baron Nieumann was correct, and that 
not Malta nor Corfu, but London, was the 
centre whence all the movements in Italy 
were directed, which movements not only 
caused Foreign Powers to apprehend danger 
to the peace of Europe, but were on that 
account viewed with anxiety by the British 


and he complained to me of certain pub- Government. When it was made known 
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that Mr. Mazzini was in London, I did 
not attach any particular importance to the 
fact at the moment; but towards the end 
of February a communication reached me 
and my Colleagues which left no doubt, 
not only as to the fact that Mr. Mazzini 
was residing in London, but that he was 
carrying on an extensive correspondence, 
and that many foreigners from different 
parts of Europe had also repaired to Lon- 
don, and were in communication with Mr. 
Mazzini. It then became my duty, as well 
as that of my Colleagues, to ascertain some- 
thing of the character and the past pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Mazzini. It is very far 
from my wish to dweil with unnecessary 
or undue harshness on the character of a 
gentleman whose talents are undoubted ; 
whose efforts in a cause he believes to be a 
patriotic one have been unsuccessful; and 
who is not here to answer any reproaches 
which may be cast upon him. I feel there- 
fore all the restraint arising from the cir- 
cumstances to which I have referred. At 
the same time, this question has now as- 
sumed such a shape, that truth compels me 
to state some facts to the House and the 
country with respect to the past character 
and proceedings of Mr. Mazzini. The 
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right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sheil) has 


mentioned the name of Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour; and I have before me a despatch 
addressed by that gentleman to the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton (Lord Pal- 
merston), in 1832, when I had the honour 
of being a Colleague of that noble Lord, 
and when the attention of Earl Grey’s 
Government was called by Sir Hamilton 
Seymour to the conduct and proceedings 
of this very gentleman. In the year 1831, 
various parts of Italy had been convulsed 
by insurrectionary movements. Those 
movements had failed ; the leaders of them 
had been allowed to depart from Italy ; the 
French Government had permitted them 
to take up their abode in Marseilles. There 
they established a society under the name of 
La Giovanina Italia, and over that society 
Mr. Mazzini presided. Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour, writing, I think, in the month of 
March, 1833, to the Home Government, 
says,— 

**T some time since intended to mention a 
paper called Giovanina Italia, which is pub- 
lished in Marseilles, by a Mr. Mazzini, and 
being introduced into the Italian States, forms 
a kind of catechism for those in Italy who hold 
ultra-liberal opinions.” . 


Sir H. Seymour went on in the subse- 
quent portion of his despatch to describe 
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that paper as a great encouragement to 
the disturbances which were going on in 
Italy. Now, Sir, I am bound to state, 
that the next information I received with 
respect to the proceedings of Mr. Mazzini 
was not so precise; still it related to g 
transaction of so serious a character, and 
one yet remaining unexplained in a satis. 
factory manner, that I think I ought not to 
pass it over altogether unnoticed. I hold 
in my hand the French Moniteur of the 
7th of June, 1833, containing a passage 
which relates to proceedings that took 
place at Rodez, a town in the south of 
France, of a dark and suspicious character. 
The Monileur says,— 


“ A threefold assassination has just alarmed 
the town of Rodez. Three Italian refugees 
have fallen under the dagger of one of their 
countrymen. We will limit ourselves in the 
first instance to giving a simple statement of 
the facts which have preceded and accompa. 
nied this event. The judicial inquiry will 
clear up all the circumstances of the catas- 
trophe. . . . But the excitement was re. 
newed in October. At 9 o'clock in the even- 
ing of the 20th, M, Emiliani, one of the refue 
gees, whose name had been more than once 
put forward in the threats of the disorderly, 
was attacked by several of them, and received 
two rather severe wounds; and his recovery 
was owing solely to the assistance which was 
afforded to him by the inhabitants of Rodez. 
The assassins were arrested. Proceedings 
were instituted againstthem. Things were in 
this state, and the prosecution was taking its 
course, when the Procureur du Roi receivedy 
in the middle of January, 1833, a copy of a 
sentence issued on the 15th December by the 
Superior Tribunal of Marseilles, pronouncing 
sentence of death against the persons named 
Emiliani and Scuriatti, aud inflicting other 
punishments upon the persons named Lazz0- 
reschi and Andreani, which sentence was 
signed by Mazzini, the very same person who, 
in November, had denied the existence of a 
tribunal and of sentences of this nature, and 
who has since been expelled the country by 
order of the Minister of the Interior. Mea- 
sures were ordered to be taken by the authori- 
ties in order to examine into the authenticity 
of this document.” 


I am bound to say, that this information 
does not rest exclusively on report, but is 
given to the House on the authority of the 
French Moniteur. I should state to the 
House, that Mr. Mazzini threatened a 
prosecution of this newspaper for having 
reflected on his character, and making 4 
charge which he declared to be false; but 
I am bound to add, that this prosecution 
was never proceeded with. Having pre- 
faced my statements with that declaration, 
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[shall now proceed to read to the House 
the sentence said to have been issued by 
the secret tribunal of the society at Mar- 
seilles, La Giovane Italia; it was a sen- 
tence of death against Emiliani, which was 
carried into execution, and if it was not 
done in consequence of that sentence, it 
was at least a remarkable coincidence. The 
sentence is this, — 

“ The 15th of December inst., at ten o’clock 
at night, the chief of the society and the mem- 
bers composing it being assembled, the secre- 
tary was requested to make known a letter 
containing a sentence emanating from the tri- 
bunal of Marseilles against the accused Emi- 
liani, Scuriatti, Lazzoreschi, and Andreani, 
whose proceedings have been referred to the 
President at Rodez, and from which results 
their guilt—firstly, as disseminators of infa- 
mous writings against our holy society; se- 
condly, as partisans of the infamous Papal 
Government, with which they are in corre- 
spondence, and which only tends to paralyse 
our projects in favour of the sacred cause of 
liberty. After a mature examination of the 
charges which result from the trial, applying 
the Article 22, unanimously condemn Emiliani 
and Scuriatti to death. 

“ With regard to Lazzoreschi and Andreani, 
the charges brought against them being less 
strong, they are only condemned to be flogged 
with a rod, subject, however, to undergo a 
fresh judgment upon their return to their 
country, by which they may be sent to the 
galleys for life as noted traitors and brigands. 

“ The President at Rodez will make choice 
of four persons to execute the present sentence, 
who will be charged to carry it out within the 
space of twenty days. Any one refusing this 
duty incurs thereby the pain of death. 

“ Done at Marseilles, by the Supreme Tri- 
bunal, at the hour of midnight, the year and 
day as above. Mazzint, President.” 


I have stated to the House that, towards 
the end of February, I received informa- 
tio of the presence of Mr. Mazzini in 
London, of the extensive correspondence 
he was carrying on, and of the number of 
foreigners who had congregated here; it 
then became my duty to make some in- 
quiries with respect to this person. I have 
mentioned two branches of my former in- 
quiries and their results—first, the infor- 
mation received from Sir H. Seymour as 
to the residence of Mr. Mazzini at Mar- 
seilles in 1832, and the attempts then made 
to disturb the peace of Italy ; and next, as 
to the suspicious, dark, and lamentable 
transaction at Rodez, from being connected 
with which Mr. Mazzini has not yet 
cleared himself. But I am now about to 
quote to the House a despatch from Mr. 
Morier, the British Minister in Switzer- 
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land. Shortly after this Rodez transac- 

tion, such was the suspicion entertained 

with respect to it, resting on the facts al- 

ready referred to, that the Government of 
France refused to Mr. Mazzini the asylum 

he had so much abused, and ordered him 

peremptorily to quit tne dominions of the 

French King. In consequence of that ex- 

pulsion from France, Mr. Mazzini took up 

his. abode at Geneva; and as he had made 

Marseilles the centre of plots against the 

peace of Italy, so from the first period of 
his residence at Geneva he commenced a 

series of intrigues, and organised measures 

against the peace of the kingdom of Savoy. 

Mr. Morier, the British Minister in Swit- ' 
zerland, residing at Berne, writing on the 

28th of January, 1834, says:— 


** A body of Poles and of Italian refugees 
left the quarters assigned to them at Porentrici 
and Brienne, and being joined by others from 
Geneva, entered the territory of Savoy at the 
village of St. Julien. They were under the 
command of General Romarino, a Sardinian 
refugee, who had held a command in the 
Polish insurrectionary war, and had, together 
with his division, laid down their arms to an 
Austrian corps in Galicia. The expedition 
was, however, under the direction of Mazzini, 
who appeared, to have been residing at Ge- 
neva, <A simultaneous movement was like- 
wise made by another body of adventurers 
from France by the points of Seyssell and Les 
Eschelles.”’ 


Mr. Morier also mentions other move- 
ments made by another body of adventu- 
rers from France, and describes the failure 
of the first expedition into Savoy. This 
failure he attributes “ to the precipitation 
of Mr. Mazzini, who anticipated by two or 
three days the time of operation, by issuing 
a proclamation purporting to be from the 
provisional Government of Savoy.” Mr. 
Morier also states,— 

“ The conduct of the chief actors in this en= 
terprise is represented as having been, in 
point of talent, courage, and good faith among 
each other, as disgraceful as the issue has been 
to them disastrous. ‘They are accused of 
having, after their return to Geneva, several 
times broken their word of honour pledged to 
the Government that they would remain quiet. 
It is said they were detected only two nights 
ago endeavouring to re-engage men at Ca- 
couge for the renewal of the aggression against 
Savoy.” 

[ will not refer to other authorities for any- 

thing with respect to the conduct of Mr. 

Mazzini in the interval between 1834 and 

the period more immediately connected with 

the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman, 

But there is one other document to which it 
2x 
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will be my duty to call the attention of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman has 
referred to Sir H. Seymour ; to the wishes 
and feelings of Lord Grey’s Administration 
with respect to the Papal Government ; 
and has read an extract from a despatch of 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
to Sir H. Seymour. I have also called the 
attention of the House to a communication 
made about the same time by Sir H. Sey- 
mour, then charged with the duties of 
British Minister at Florence, in which he 
called the attention of the noble Lord to 
the proceedings of Mr. Mazzini at Mar- 
seilles; which he thought were not con- 
sistent with the preservation of the peace 
of this country. The date of the warrant 
I issued was the Ist of March, 1844 ; and 
by an odd coincidence I am going to read 
an extract from a letter of Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, addressed to my noble Friend 
the Earl of Aberdeen, also bearing date the 
Ist of March, 1844. [An hon, Member : 
Where from?] The letter was written 
from Brussels; and in it Sir Hamilton 
Seymour says,— 

“Prince Pierre Bonaparte, who has resided 

for some time past in the Ardennes, applied 
some time since for permission to take up his 
abode at Brussels.”’ 
First, let me observe that the Belgian 
Government is one of recent origin, owing 
its existence to a revolutionary movement ; 
but still, even in that country, let me beg the 
House to observe the power which that 
Government—owing its origin to such cir- 
cumstances— thought it its interest to 
exercise with respect to the residence of 
foreigners. The Belgian Government was 
asked to give permission for Prince Pierre 
Bonaparte to reside in Brussels; and Sir 
H. Seymour further states,— 

‘* This request the Government were on the 
point of complying with, when their resolution 
was changed by representations made by the 
French Ambassador. His Excellency, who 
has spoken to me on the subject, believes 
Prince Pierre Bonaparte to be concerned in 
the manifestation of discontent at present to 
be observed in the Roman States, and in still 
more serious disturbances which he under- 
stands to be in preparation in the same quar- 
ter. He is informed that Mr. Mazzini, the 
head of the ‘ Giovane Italia’ Association, who 
is now an exile in England, is one of the 
most active promoters of these seditious move- 
ments ; and that this person wishes to make 
some communication to Prince Pierre through 

, Itso happened that I was the first 
person who had called the attention of the 
Government to Mazzini [referring to the de- 
spatch of 1833, which I have already read to 
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the House], and never doubted that he and his 
associates were a set of dangerous adventurers, 
whose movements should be closely observed,” 


Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman has 
truly stated that my noble Friend the See. 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs said, 
in reference to the warrant in Mr. Maz. 
zini's case, that though he was willing to 
share the responsibility of issuing it, still it 
was not issued at his desire. I most frankly 
and decidedly confirm the statement of my 
noble Friend; I am responsible for the 
issuing of that warrant. The original 
communication with respect to Mr. Mazzini 
was made to me in consequence of the 
casual absence of my noble Friend the 
Earl of Aberdeen from London. I received 
from time to time other information with re. 
spect tothe proceedings of Mr. Mazzini. To. 
wards the end of February I had informed 
myself of the past conduct of that indivi. 
dual, and in consequence I was quite satis. 
fied of the truth of what my noble Friend 
stated, that London was the centre, under 
the direction of Mr. Mazzini, of the great 
movement against the Italian Government 
which he conscientiously believed en- 
dangered the peace of Europe. From 
these original communications, and from 
the results of subsequent inquiries, J did 
not think it consistent with my duty to 
shrink from the responsibility of issuing 
that warrant. Whatever the offence may 
be, I am responsible for that act. The 
right hon. Gentleman asks at whose desire 
this was done? I give my most solemn 
assurance to this House, that that warrant 
was not issued by me at the instance of 
any person whatever, least of all at 
the instance of any Foreign Minister or 
Foreign personage. It was issued solely 
with a view to British interests, because 
to the best of my judgment I thought 
the time had arrived when, possessing 
by Jaw the power of issuing such a war- 
rant, I was bound for the good of the 
British public to exercise it. And think- 
ing it a painful, an invidious, I may even 
say, an odious duty, to issue such a war- 
rant, still I did not shrink from it. 
Having said this, I am sure the House 
will feel that what I am now about to 
state is not unduly put forward by me. 
The House will remember what is stated 
by the Committee,—that having issued 
the warrant, all I subsequently did was 
merely ministerial. I intercepted certain 
letters; a copy of every letter received 
at the Home Office after the first week 
in March was forwarded by me, unread, 
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to the Foreign Secretary ; and the Fo- 
reign Secretary made that use of the corre- 
spondence which he considered necessary to 
the service of the Crown. The right hon. 
Gentleman states the truth when he says 
any declaration of my noble Friend the 
Earl of Aberdeen is entitled to implicit 
belief. I am not directly and personally 
cognizant, except through the declaration 
of my noble Friend, of the use made of 
this correspondence ; the House, therefore, 
under present circumstances, will perhaps 
allow me to read—though it may not be 
strictly regular—what fell from the Earl 
of Aberdeen with respect to the use made 
of this correspondence. Did he commu- 
nicate any one of these letters to a Foreign 
Minister? He gives to this charge his 
solemn and deliberate denial. Did he ex- 
pose any person to danger by revealing 
his name? He gives an unequivocal de- 
nial to this charge also. He says,— 
“Tt is but too probable that the peace 
of Europe would not have been of long con- 
tinuance had such an event taken place.” 
That event was the advance of the Aus- 
trian troops. My noble Friend stated, on 
a former occasion, the British Government 
was fully aware of the disturbances beyond 
the Po, and said, if they became serious 
the Austrian troops had peremptory orders 
(without reference to Vienna) to advance at 
once from Milan. [ have no hesitation in 
stating, on my own responsibility, that 
those proceedings were not only calculated 
to endanger the peace of Europe, but to be 
fatal to it. Lord Aberdeen goes on:— 

“ My Lords, the centre of these conspiracies 

and these projects was believed to be, not in 
the Ionian Islands, or in the Mediterranean, 
but in London.”’ 
The really important question, however, 
is what was the use made by Lord Aber- 
deen of the information he obtained? Hear 
what he says on this point,— 

“The course I adopted was this—I deter- 
mined that no agent of any Foreign Govern- 
ment should see a single syllable of these let- 
lets; further, that no agent of any Foreign Go- 
Yernment should know that any such letters 
existed, and of course that the name of no 
Writer sliould transpire ; in addition to this, I 
determined to keep in view the necessary re- 
gard to the personal safety of all individuals 
who might be compromised by any information 
given. With this care, and with these precau- 
tions, from time to time I communicated such 
information as I thought I could consistently 
With those restrictions and with my duty, to 
the Austrian Government.” 


But, Sir, the right hon, Gentleman made 
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a remark—he made it fin such a manner 
certainly that I cannot complain of it, yet 
that such a suspicion should have even for 
a moment crossed his mind was very 
painful to me—he expressed his convic- 
tion that the British Government was 
clear from the blood shed on the coast of 
Calabria ; but he referred also to the blood 
shed on the scaffold at Bologna, and hoped 
our conscience was equally clear. He 
asked whether any of the letters or the 
copies of them, or the information obtained 
through Mr. Mazzini’s correspondence, 
was communicated to any other Govern- 
ment. Now, I most unequivocally, decid- 
edly, and solemnly state, that no communi- 
cation was made by Lord Aberdeen, with 
reference even to any portion of this cor- 
respondence, to any other Minister except 
the Austrian. I have that assurance from 
my noble Friend ; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself says that any assertion of 
my noble Friend is quite satisfactory to 
him. The right hon. Gentleman has with 
perfect fairness kept out of view in his 
Motion every legal question as to the va- 
lidity of these warrants or as to the policy 
of issuing them. The hon. Member for 
Finsbury has given notice of a Motion to 
bring that subject under the notice of the 
House, intending to propose either that 
the Statutes may be repealed, or that they 
should be materially altered. When that 
Motion comes on the proper time will 
arrive to enter on those questions. There- 
fore I will not do more than merely 
glance at one topic which is incidental 
to this branch of the question. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the honour of 
England was tarnished by the practice of 
Ministers opening letters, making copies, 
and then forwarding them to the parties, 
without letting them know that they had 
been opened. Now, in a matter of this 
kind, I do not wish to rely more than 
ought fairly to be done on usage and pre- 
cedent ; but at the same time I feel bound 
to say, that the form of the warrant issued 
for this purpose has not been varied for 
many years. To show this, I will read 
two of them to the House. I would ob- 
serve, however, that where the warrant 
directs a copy of a letter to be sent to the 
Secretary of State the irresistible inference 
is, that the letter was meant to be for- 
warded. Whatever, however, be the in- 
terpretation put on the warrant, it is cer 
tain that the practice from the earliest 
period has been to stop the original letter, 
to copy it, and afterwards to forward it. 
2X2 
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The House will see that the power would 
not be of any use for public purposes were 
any other interpretation put on it. The 
chances are, that in stopping a single letter 
you stop an unimportant one. For in- 
stance, take the case of the interception of 
letters before the attempt of Prince Louis 
Bonaparte to make a descent on the coast 
of France. If in such a case you were tied 
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down to a single letter, that letter might | 


be most insignificant, containing no intel- 


ligence of importance, while the stoppage | 


of it would notify to Louis Bonaparte the 
frustration of any measures adopted by 
him. Under such circumstances, to de- 
prive the Government of the means of ob- 
taining information might be attended 


with the most disastrous consequences to | 


the public peace. ‘The power, then, would 
be useless if confined to a single letter. I 
have already stated that the form of the 
warrant has always been similar. I will 
read to the House a warrant issued by the 
Duke of Newcastle on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1741. It is as follows: — 


* Whitehall, Dec. 11, 1744. 


“ My Lord and Sir;—I am to desire, and 
do hereby authorize you to open all letters 
that shall be brought to your office directed to 
Eneas Macdonald, Banquier, Rue Aubry le 
Boucher, Paris; as also all letters directed to 
Mr. William Cockburn, at the Plantation 
Coffee-house, London, or to William Cock- 
burn, without mentioning any particular place; 
and you will also open all packets addressed 
to any other persons in which you shall have 
reason to apprehend that there may be en- 
closed letters to either of the two persons 
above mentioned, and transmit to me copies 
of all such letters as you shall find directed to 
or wrote by either of them. For doing which 
this shall be your warrant. 

“Tam, &c., 
“ Hotitrs NewcastLe. 
‘* The Postmaster General.” 


But perhaps this authority may be consi- | 


dered by some to be open to a constitu- 
tional objection. I will now read a war- 
rant, the original of which was produced 
by me before the Committee—one to 
which I suppose no objection will be made 
on the other side. It was issued by Mr. 
Fox, on April the 26th, 1782, and I con- 


tend that its clear meaning is, that the | 


letter should be forwarded after a copy has 
been taken. This is the warrant :— 


“ Those are in His Majesty’s name to au- 
thorize and direct you from time to time, and 
until you shall receive orders to the contrary, 
to inspect or cause to be inspected all letters 
or packets which shall come into your custody, 
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| directed to, or sent by, any Foreign Minister 
| of what rank soever, residing at this Court, as 
| also all letters and packets directed to, or sent 
| by, any other person of whom you shall, from 
| time to time, have special notice for that pur- 
| pose from me, or some other [is Majesty’s 
| Principal Secretary of State; and you are to 
| cause such letters and packets to be copied, 
| which copies you are immediately to transmit 
; to one of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
| of State. And for so doing this shall be your 
warrant. Given at St. James’s, the 26th day 
of April, 1782. 
OC. Jnek, 
*¢ The Earl of Tankerville and the Right Hon. H. 
F. Carteret, His Majesty’s Postmaster General.” 

It happens that that warrant remained in 
force the whole time Mr. Fox was in 
office. The Marquess of Carmarthen, on 
jthe overthrow of the Administration of 
Mr. Fox, succeeded to his office, and on 
the day of his accession he signed another 
warrant, which was in terms identical with 
that which I have read. Sir, [ will not 
weary the House with any remarks upon 
the painful nature of the duty enjoined by 
those warrants. I do not wish to shelter 
myself, I have frankly avowed the entire 
share I have had in the transaction. As I 
have already said, my judgment may have 
been wrong ; but at the time I had made 
myself master of the conduct of Mr. Maz- 
zini, I had found that dangerous intrigues 
were in progress conducted by him and by 
persons in conjunction with him, some of 
whom paid the forfeit of their lives, one of 
them having left this country with a false 
passport, obtained from Lord Aberdeen by 
false statements of his name and destination. 
I satisfied myself that what had been done 
by Mr. Mazzini was dangerous—and the 
Executive Government has no power of 
excluding foreigners, or of removing them 
from our shores, when they abuse our 
hospitality ; —and, in passing, let me ob- 
serve that this state of affairs may be 
really serious and dangerous; if you do 
not take care, the most serious results may 
follow from the want of such a power of 
control over the presence of foreigners in 
this country, for in the absence of sucha 
power this country becomes a common 
sink for the outcasts of Europe; they do 
not come voluntarily only, but Foreign Go- 
vernments, knowing that we have no power 
to prevent their coming, send them here ;— 
in the absence then of any power of removal, 
the Secretary of State being authorized 
to inspect the correspondence of such par- 
ties, exercising my judgment honestly and 
fairly, I did believe, as I still do be- 
lieve, that in the course I took I did not 
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violate, but on the contrary I consulted, 
the public interests. 
event is not very valuable. It is not right 
to judge any act by circumstances different 
from those which existed when the act 
was performed. The House will, no doubt, 
make the just allowance. They will, I 
trust, regard the case according to the cir- 
cumstances which existed when I came to 
the decision. And I confidently believe, 
also, that had any Member on the opposite 
bench been placed in a situation to which 
the same responsibility was attached, he 
would have come to the same decision. J am 
bound to add, Sir, that I am at all times 
very sensible of the importance of the dis- 
pleasure of this House. To receive the 
condemnation of this House, even in the 
very modified shape embodied in the Mo- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, would 
be the most painful event of my life. But, 
at the same time, I must say that, on the 
whole, considering all the circumstances 
of the case—considering the knowledge 
possessed by my pvlitical opponents, both 
of the usage of the office I fill, which 
they also have filled, and of the responsi- 
bility which the tenure of that office in- 
volves—bearing in mind also the facts 
which I have now brought under the notice 
of the House, I would infinitely rather be 
the victim of the attack on this occasion 
than the assailant. 


Mr. Duncombe said, that having pre- 
sented petitions from Mr. Mazzini on two 
occasions, he should have risen to address 
the House with anxiety in this instance, 
had he not been prepared to state in his 
place that a more foul calumny had never 
been cast upon any individual than the 
right hon. Gentleman had thought fit on 
that occasion to utter upon the character 
of Mr. Mazzini. If that were any defence 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s conduct, he 
did not think this was the time for black- 
ening the character of Mr. Mazzini, when 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own character 
and that of the Government were on trial; 
but he was happy to have it in his power 
completely, and, he believed, for ever, to 
set at rest the calumnies and the asper- 
sions which the right hon. Gentleman had 
thought fit to cast upon this individual in 
his absence. What were the facts of the 
case? It appeared to him that at every 
step they took—every time they stirred 
this painful subject, the darker, deeper, 
and more disgraceful did these transactions 
appear, and the worse did the Government 
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come out of them. When he 
the Committee, the right hon. {Baronet 
said, ‘‘ You shall know from me th€-tcuth, 
the whole truth, and nothing bot. the 
truth.” Why, the House had got much 
more out of him to-day, and they would 
still get more if there was a further in- 
quiry. And this only proved the necessity 
of further inquiry, and that the Report of 
the Commiitee could not and would not 
stop there, and would not satisfy the pub- 
lic. His Motion had been to refer it toa 
Committee, and to have a full Report 
from a public Committee, by which the 
matter should be fully investigated. He 
had said, and he repeated, that the Re- 
port was unsatisfactory and evasive, and 
every step proved its evasion. One of his 
principal reasons for asking for the inquiry 
was, that in the subsequent petition pre- 
sented by Mr. Mazzini, he said that gross 
calumnies had been uttered upon his 
character before the Committee, and he 
wanted an opportunity to set himself right 
with the Committee and with the world 
generally, and to defend himself against 
the vile and foul aspersions which had 
been cast upon him both in and out of 
doors, particularly with respect to the 
alleged diabolical attempt at assassination 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred. Of course he could not tell 
whether that circumstance had come under 
the cognizance of the Committee; but if 
it had, they were bound as honourable men 
to call Mr. Mazzini, and let him be heard 
when his character was aspersed, and 
particularly after his petition to that effect. 
The charge was neither more nor less than 
that Mr. Mazzini, while living at Mar- 
seilles, in conjunction with another man, 
La Cecilia, the secretary to this dark so- 
ciety, issued the order which the right 
hon. Gentleman had read. That ap- 
peared in a newspaper. The right hon. 
Baronet had been very active in raking up 
aspersions, and libels, and calumnies upoa 
Mr. Mazzini; but if, instead of going to 
the Moniteur, he had taken the trouble of 
reading the Westminster Review, he would 
have found the whole matter explained. 
He (Mr. Duncombe) would read the arti- 
cle to which he referred, and which if not 
written by Mr. Mazzini, was corrected by 
him before it appeared in print. This 
was the article respecting the Com. 
mittee :— 


ed for : 


‘We have already observed that England 
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is under no moral obligation to protect an 
escaped criminal; but a criminal in one coun- 
try ought not to be punished by the laws of 
another, Wherever any man is condemned 
he should first be fairly tried. Suppose the 
case of a foreigner arriving in England, whom 
it would really be right to treat as an outlaw ; 
one in no respect to be trusted, not even with 
pens, ink, and paper; and to be refused the 
privileges of the penny post. Before such a 
sentence of outlawry should be passed by an 
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English tribunal, would it not be right that | 
the man should be heard in his own defence? | 
No, say the two Committees: let the tribunal | 
be secret, the evidence be secret, the sentence | 


itself be secret, and let it be secretly executed. 
In other words, let the Spanish inquisition be 
established in Downing-street. The two Com- 
mittees were even willing to share in the re- 
sponsibilities of such a court. What imputa- 
tions will the reader suppose were circulated 
in high quarters against the character of Maz- 
zini, and brought privately to the ears of the 
Committee, to make it appear that against 
such a man extraordinary precautions were 
really required? (They were now brought 
publicly before the House of Commons.) No 
less a charge than that of having instigated 
the murder of two of his own countrymen, in 
the year 1832! This infamous calumny may 
have made little impression upoa the minds 
of the Members ; but we know that both Com- 
mittees were acquainted with the report, and 
that they refused to give Mazzini, or his 
friends, an opportunity of rebutting it; on 
the ground, we presume, that the facts were 
irrelevant to the inquiry. No facts, however, 
were deemed irrelevant that had a tendency 
to clear from injurious aspersions the charac- 
ters of Sir James Graham and Lord Aberdeen. 
The origin of this calumny furnishes another 
argument against the policy of a system of 
espionage, in any form. Knaves cannot be 
kept from knavery. Spies, when they cannot 
detect a plot, will create one in order to be- 
tray it; and the kind of evidence they know 
to be desired, if it do not exist, they will take 
care toinvent. On the 3ist May, 1833, two 
spies of the Duke of Modena, Lazzoreschi and 
Emiliani, who had been sent to mix among 
political exiles, and worm out their secrets, 
were killed in a quarrel at Rodez (Aveyron), 
in the public road, in open day, by an Italian 
named Gavioli. The deed, although unpre- 
meditated, as appeared from the verdict of 
the jury, naturally brought much odium upon 
the whole of the Italian exiles, and to damage 
them still further, advantage was taken of it 
by a secret enemy, to connect it with the 
name of Mazzini. The next week (June Sth) 
there appeared in the non-official part of the 
Moniteur (without any introductory preface or 
explanation) a forged document (which the 
right hon. Gentleman had given as a real do- 
cument) purporting to be the decree of a se- 
cret revolutionary tribunal, pronouncing sen- 
tence of death upon Emiliani and others, and 
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signed Mazzini, president, and La Cecilia, as 
secretary. As Mazzini was then lying con. 
cealed at Marseilles, this was looked upon by 
his friends as a ruse of the French police to 
induce all honest French citizens to assist in 
discovering his retreat. The badness of the 
| style and composition, the half-French expres. 
sions, and numerous grammatical errors of the 
pretended document, proved that it could not 
j have been written by any educated Italian, 
| much less by a man of high literary reputation 
like Mazzini; who, however, at once de. 
nounced the forgery in the columns of the 
Gazette des Tribunaux. The subsequent trial 
of Gavioli, November 30, 1833 (before the 
Cour d’Assizes of Aveyron) satisfied the pub- 
| lie that no such secret tribunal existed.” (But 
hear something further on the matter) “The 
| document was not produced in evidence, and 
the jury, convinced that Gavioli had no ac. 
complices, and that the crime committed did 
not amount to murder with intent, returned a 
verdict of ‘homicide sans préméditation’ 
Gavioli was sentenced to ‘Les ‘Travaux 
Forcés ;’ and further to show that the French 
Government perfectly well understood all the 
facts of the case, we may add, that the Italian 
(La Cecilia), whose name was coupled with 
Mazzini in the forged document, was at the 
time openly living in France, where he still 
remains, supported by the grants of the French 
Chamber for exiles, and was neither arrested 
nor once interrogated on the subject.” 
This, then, was the accomplice of Maz- 
zini—this the man in whose crimes Maz- 
zini was said to have participated. Ia 
1840, the story was revived by Guisquet, 
the ex-prefect of police, in his published 
memoirs, afterwards translated into Eng- 
lish, The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that Mazzini threatened to bring a 
prosecution, but that he had never 
brought one. [Sir J. Graham: Not 
against the Moniteur.] No ; but he took 
it against one paper, if not against an- 
other. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that Mazzini threatened to bring an 
action against the libeller, but that he 
never did bring such an action, The 
right hon. Gentleman’s words were, that 
a prosecution was never instituted. Now, 
he (Mr. Duncombe) did say that Mazzint 
brought an action. The action was 
brought, and the action was tried before 
the Tribunal Correctionel de Paris, and 
what did the House think was the charge 
met? 

“Owing to the impudent but ingenious 
character of the defence set up, a verdict was 
given for the defendant. Guisquét met the 
charge by asserting that there was more than 

‘one Mazzini in the world, and that Mazzini 
, the prosecutor, being a man, as all admitted, 
I 
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of the highest moral integrity, he could not 
possibly be the Mazzini referred to in the pa- 
ragraph from the Moniteur.” 

Thus then they had found what had be- 
come of the paragraph quoted from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s favourite, the 
Moniteur. Now he wanted to know 
where was there a portion of defence tu 
be found for opening Mazzini’s letters, if 
that was the only reason for doing so? 
If that was the paragraph relied upon, 
what is the answer given to Mazzini when 
he prosecutes the libel? That he could 
not be the man meant; that there was 
more than one Mazzini in the world ; that 
he could not possibly be the Mazzini re- 
ferred to, as all admitted that he was of 
the highest moral integrity. What was 
now the defence set up? It was quite a 
new defence from what they had heard 
the other day. It was one they had 
never heard from Lord Aberdeen—one he 
had never put forward until the right hon. 
Baronet was made his Lordship’s mouth- 
piece. Until the right hon. Baronet was 
made the organ of Lord Aberdeen, they 
had a defence which they had never 
heard from Lord Aberdeen himself. It 
was now said, that no letter from Corfu 
had ever been received from Corfu, and 
had been opened at the Foreign Office. 
This, he said, was not correct. He went 
farther than that—he said, that this showed 
the necessity for further inquiry into this 
matter. Give him, he said, the oppor- 
tunity, and he would prove that the Go- 
vernment did open letters from Corfu. 
Will you shrink from this? Letters were 
received from Corfu, which you opened. 
Extracts from these letters were in his 
possession. They bore the post-mark of 
Corfu; but they came from Corfu, and 
you opened them. He knew not whether 
the man who forged the seals, and who 
did the dirty work for you, gave you the 
dates and addresses or not. He then 
said these letters were dated, not from 
Corfu, but Autun. But what was the 
defence made before? That the Govern- 
ment here never knew that the Bandieras 
were at Corfu until after they had sailed 
from Corfa—that having been there only 
seven days, and then sailing for Calabria, 
it was quite impossible that this Govern- 
ment could have had anything to do with 
the incidents that led to their death. 
Hence the right hon. Gentleman said that 
those concerned in the plot intended to 
make a descent upon the Papal States 
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and Calabria. The Bandieras were, one 
of them, at Corfuon the 28th of March, and 
the other arrived there on the 28th of April, 
and from that period until they sailed on 
the 12th of June, they never moved from 
Corfu or its vicinity. Another reason 
given why this Government had nothing 
to do with the trap that was laid for these 
unfortunate persons was, that they could 
not possibly have known where those par- 
ties were going to. Information had been 
given to Lord Seaton, ofa boat having 
sailed with arms and ammunition— that 
there were twenty-two men armed. This 
account, it was said, was believed to be 
exaggerated. Lord Seaton was asked by 
the Consuls of other Powers to send after 
these men, and a representation was made 
to him of the mischief that was likely to 
occur. What did Lord Seatondo? He 
sent a sailing vessel twenty-four hours 
after they had departed. Had Lord Sea- 
ton sent a steam boat after them—the 
Medea — then these unfortunate men 
would not have been murdered, as they 
had been, by treachery, through the in- 
strumentality of the British Government 
—all their lives would have been saved, 
and that stain which now rested upon the 
honour of this country would have been 
unknown. But then they were told that 
it was not by troops that these men were 
defeated. The story told was, that the 
whole of the peasantry of the country had 
risen in indignation against these detested 
invaders of their peaceful villages. Was 
that so? On the contrary, regular troops 
were employed against them. A portion 
of the 11th Chasseurs did meet and en- 
gage these persons; and as a proof that 
it was not the peasantry that opposed 
them, and that it was not by the pea- 
santry that they were put down, they 
found the King of Naples, in the offi- 
cial Gazette, publicly thanking 120 per- 
sons, chiefly connected with the army, 
and principally military men in active 
service, as well as conferring orders upon 
some of them, and, amongst others, upon 
the Neapolitan Consul at Corfu, for the 
part that he had taken in this most horrible 
and lamentable transaction. But then, 
if the right hon. Baronet did not take the 
part he had done in this transaction, it 
was said that Austria wonld march 70,000 
men into the Papal States. He thought 
they ought to feel very much indebted to 
the right hon. Gentleman for bringing 
forward this question. They were com- 
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pletely losing sight of what was done 
abroad; and no matter what disgraceful 
acts were there committed, they were un- 
attended to or overlooked by them, whilst 
they were occupied by personal quarrels, 
or solely engaged in some miserable squab- 
ble about the Tariff. While thus engaged 
they did not know what was doing on the 
Continent. Here Government acted on 
the information, that if the Papal States 
became disturbed, Austria would march 
70,000 men; and so immediately the Bri- 
tish Government set about opening the 
letters of foreigners and exiles to prevent 
it. Now he wanted to know upon what 
principle they interfered with the internal 
commotions of Foreign countries? He 
certainly knew that that was a principle 
of the Holy Alliance. They claimed the 
right of interfering with the internal con- 
cerns of other countries; but England 
refused to accede to any such principle. 
It had been resisted by Mr. Canning in 
more instances than one. It had been 
resisted by him in the case of Spain, when 
France tried to dictate to Spain as to its 
civil institutions. Mr. Canning would be 
no party to that interference-—he protested 
against it. He went further, and in his 
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place in Parliament he expressed a hope 
that Spain might come triumphant out of 


the struggle. It was not so now. Eng- 
land was told that Austria would march 
70,000 men, and immediately the Eng- 
lish Government began to interfere and 
to give information to Foreign countries, 
He said that this was a subject which 
was well worthy the attention of that 
House. Where was the chance of libera- 
tion to the Italian people if they proceeded 
in this manner? He said that every one 
of these Petty States of Italy was a petty 
tyranny, and that the whole of them ought 
to be swept awav. The Governments 
were secure in their misdeeds, If an ap- 
peal were made to Austria—no matter how 
the people were tyrannised over, nor how 
grossly they were misgoverned—then Aus- 
tria would reply, the Papal States and all 
the other Italian States are independent, 
and we cannot interfere; but if the sub- 
jects rose up against their tyrants, then 
Austria would declare her determination 
to interfere with 70,000 men, and Eng- 
land too would interfere. Why, he said, 
was England to become the police of 
every despot in Europe? Such had been 
their conduct in the whole of these mat- 
ters; and the further they examined 
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into them, the more disgraceful must the 
transactions appear in the eyes of Europe, 
He thanked the right hon. Gentleman for 
bringing this forward, and he could only 
say, that as far as his vote as an individual 
Member of that House could aid in wiping 
out a stain from the country that was the 
consequence of the transactions in which 
the Government had engaged itself—so 
far as that could be done by his vote for 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he should most cordially support it. 

Mr. Warburton observed that no attack 
had ever been made on the character of 
Mr. Mazzini before the Committee, 

The House divided :—Ayes 38; Noes 
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Excise Acts — Spirits — Grass.] 
Upon the Motion that the Speaker leave 
the Chair, to go into Committce on the 
Excise Acts, 

Mr. F. T. Baring wished to call the 
attention of the right hon. the Chancellor 
ofthe Exchequer to the case made on the 
part of the retailers of foreign spirits and 
liqueurs. They bad no power now to sell 
under the amount of two gallons. In the 
Report of the Excise Committee, it was 
recommended that the amount should be 
reduced, and in consequence of that re- 
commendation he had introduced a Bill 
some years ago, which would allow the 
sale of one bottle of foreign spirits and 
liqueurs. That Bill had passed the House 
of Commons, but was lost in the House of 
Lords, for what reason he did not then 
recollect. He was afraid the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer thought this a small 
matter, but he could assure him it was no 
small matter when a considerable number 


of persons were in the habit of breaking 


the law. The habits of society were such, 
that consumers did not purchase to the 
amount of two gallons of these articles, 
It would be much more preferable that 
parties should be able to carry on their 
business in a legal manner, and not be 
subject to the attacks of informers; for at 
present they must either disoblige their 
customers or violate the law. He wished 
to know if any change was likely to be 
made in the present state of the law. 

_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
It was not ia his power to give a satisfac- 
tory answer to the right hor Gentleman. 
He could assure him he had been assailed 
very strongly on both sides. One party 
was anxious to have the privilege of sell- 
ing foreign spirits without a publican’s 
license; and the other side, those who 
had taken out a publican’s license, for 
which they paid very highly, objected to 
the privilege being granted to those not 
liable to the same expense as themselves. 
He had endeavoured to reconcile these 


conflicting interests, but without success. | 


His wish was to make a satisfactory ar- 
rangement : but that wish had not yet 
been realized. 

The House in Committee. 
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On the Question that the Chairman be 
directed to move the House that leave be 
given to bring in a Bill torepeal the Duty 
on Glass, 

Mr. Hawes called the attention of 
the Government to the following Notice 
which had been given by the hon. Mem- 
ber for London (Mr. Pattison) :— 

“That drawbacks be allowed on the stocks 

of the London bottle merchants, the same 
being certified to be new bottles only, and 
also on all new bottles in transit from the ma- 
nufactories, the same being shipped previous 
to the 5th day of April, and being provided 
with certificates from the manufacturers of 
their having paid duty; such drawbacks to 
be made on the same principle as to the other 
manufacturers and dealers in glass.” 
This was intended to have been brought 
under their consideration by his hon. 
Friend, who though he limited his Resolu- 
tion to the city of London, had no objection 
that it should be extended throughout the 
country. It was not an appeal to the 
generosity of the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer; but it was proposed asa benefit 
to the Exchequer, and one that it would 
be for its interest to accede to. The 
bottle makers had a right to a drawback 
on bottles exported. Exporting them with 
that object might be injurious to traders 
here, and produce a glut abroad. What 
was desired was, to enter into a compro- 
mise. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that no one could better argue a 
question like this, than the hon. Gentle- 
man; but he could not accede to the pro- 
position. He could not tell what was the 
amount of duty to be remitted, but he 
could ascertain the amount of drawback 
on articles exported. Besides, it would 
be impossible to distinguish between old 
bottles and new. In his opinion, it wonld 
not be consistent with principle, nor for 
the advantage of the Revenue, to accede 
to the proposition. 

Mr. Spooner considered that some time 
should be allowed before the new scale of 
protective duties came into operation, He 
proposed on a future occasion to move 
that those duties have effect from and 
after the the 10th of April, 1846, 

Sir Robert Peel did not know whether 
or not it would be competent for the hon. 
Member to make such a Motion, after the 
passing of the Resolution now before the 
Committee; but he trusted the House 
would support the Government in reliev- 
ing the glass trade from the restrictions to 
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which it was now subject by an excise 
duty, amounting, in some cases, to 100 
per cent.; and that they would insist at 
the same time, that the consumer should 
have the full advantage of the reduction 
of the duty at the earliest moment. 

Lord John Russell quite agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman, that the pre- 
sent scale of duties should not continue in 
force for a longer period than the Govern- 
ment proposed; but with regard to the 
question of drawback, he thought it 
should be the policy to make the loss as 
easy to those who had paid the duty as pos- 
sible. When, for the public advantage, 
useless offices were abolished, it was usual 
to make the charge as little burdensome 
as possible to the individuals; and he 
thought, with regard to persons engaged 
in trade, when changes were made for the 
general benefit in excise duties, which 
those persons could not foresee or expect, 
he thought the same principle should be 
adopted. It was hard when a benefit was 
conferred upon the public, that a loss of 
1,200/. or 1,500/. should be entailed on 
a sudden upon individuals without any al- 
lowance being made to them. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer found the 
course suggested impracticable, it would 
be another thing. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
nied that there was any analogy between 
the case of a person whose office was 
abolished, and that of a bottle merchant 
who had paid duty. 

Resolution agreed to. House resumed. 

Resolution reported. Bill ordered to 
be brought in. 

House adjourned at a quarter past nine 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 2, 1845. 


Mrnvtes.] Bruis. Public.—1* Poor Law Amendment 

(Scotland). 

2°- Smoke Prohibition ; Calico Print Works; Museums 
of Art. 

Reported.—Public Museums, &c. 

Private.—3° and passed :—Pudsey Gas. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED By Lord G. Hamilton, and Col. 
Verner, from several places, for Encouragement of 
Schools in connexion with the Church Education So- 
ciety (Ireland).—By Lord Ashley, Mr. Greenall, Visct. 
Sandon, and Mr. S. Wortley, from several places, for 
better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Aldam, 


Lord Ashley, Mr. Astell, Mr. F. Baring, Lord George | 


Bentinck, Mr. Bernal, Mr. Buck, Sir. W. Codrington, 
Mr. Compton, Mr. M. Gibson, Mr. Gisborne, Mr. O. 
Gore, Sir R, H. Inglis, Mr. Stafford, Lord Rendlesham, 


Mr. Round, Lord John Russell, Col, Sibthorp, Mr. S. | 


‘aimed at by the Bill, 


Wortley, and Col. Verner, from an immense number of 
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places, against the Grant to Maynooth College,—By Mr, 
Beckett, from Berbice, and the Norfoik and Norwich, 
Anti-Slavery Society, against the Importation of Hijj 
Coolies into the Colonies.—By Mr. R. Scott, from Wa}. 
sall, for Repeal of Duty on Copper Ore.—By Mr. Stafford 
O’Brien, from Ashley, and Capt. Pechell, from Brighton 
and Lewes, for Repeal of the Malt Duty.—By Mr. Ward, 
from Sheffield, for a Tax on Steam Sawing.—By Capt, 
Gordon, from the Ythanside Farmers’ Club, against Altera. 
tion of the present Banking System (Scotland).—By Messrs, 
Cardwell, Cobden, M. Gibson, and Hawes, from several 
places, against, and by Lord Ashley, from several places, 
in favour, of the Calico Print Works Bill.—By Lord 
Ashley, Lord G, Somerset, and Mr, Hawes, from several 
places, in favour of the County Courts Bill.—By Mr, E, 
Tennent, from the Belfast Anti-Slavery Society, for the 
Abolition of Queen’s Plates at Horse Races.—By Mr. T, 
Duncombe, from Prisoners in Lancaster Gaol, for Abo. 
lition of Imprisonment for Debt.—By Viscount Sandon, 
from Liverpool, for Alteration of Insolvent Debtors Act, 
—By Mr. A. Chapman, from Whitby, against Medical 
Practice Bill.—By Sir T. Wilde, and Messrs. Ainsworth, 
Brotherton, Currie, Ewart, M. Gibson, Macaulay, Marton, 
Ward, and Wortley, from a great number of places, in 
favour of the Museums of Art Bill.—By Captain Pechell, 
from Paymasters and Pursers of the Royal Navy, Com- 
plaining of Exclusion from Full Benefits of Half Pay.—By 
Lord Ashley, from Kingston-upon-Hull, for Alteration of 
Physic and Surgery Bill.—By Sir J. Easthope, from John 
Lakin, and Anne Ward, complaining of Imprisonment for 
Non-payment of Costs (Poor Rates).—By Mr. Baldwin, 
from Guardians of Parsonstown Union, for Relief from 
Payment of Loan.—By Mr. Hume, from Magistrates and 
Town Council of Arbroath, for Alteration of Prisons 
(Scotland) Act.—By Lord Ashley, Mr. Chapman, and Mr, 
Walker, from several places, for Diminishing the Num- 
ber of Public Houses.—By Lord John Russell, from 
Saffron Waldon, for Abolition of Punishment of Death. 
—By Sir W. Codrington, from the Stroudwater Canal 
Navigation Company, for Regulating Railway Charges,— 
By Lord Ashley, from several places, for Alteration of 
Law (Sale of Beer).—By Captain Gordon, Mr, Lockhart, 
the Lord Advocate, Mr. H Baillie, and Mr. C. Bruce, from 
several places, for Ameliorating the Condition of School- 
masters (Scotland). 


Smoke Proursirtion.] Mr. Mackinnon 
moved the Second Reading of the Smoke 
Prohibition Bill. The hon. Member stated 
that he made the Motion with a view to 
having the Bill referred to a Committee 
up stairs. 

Mr. Hawes wished, before the Bill was 
read a second time, to have some clear 
understanding as to the intentions of 
Government.’ He opposed the Bill simply 
because he believed it would be impossible 
to carry it out. On a former occasion, 
the noble Earl at the head of the Woods 
and Forests stated that the Bill had re- 
ceived full consideration from Government; 
and that the Government did not think it 
expedient that it should be proceeded with 
at present. He thought that the hon. 
| Member for Leamington ought to suspend 
| the progress of the Bill until the Sanatory 
| Bill of the Government came before the 
| House. He believed that the smoke of 
private houses caused as much annoyance 
as factory chimneys, which were especially 
With these views, 
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he moved that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 

Mr. Borthwick expressed his surprise 
at the opposition of the hon. Member for 
Lambeth, seeing that no person would be 
more benefited by the suppression of the 
smoke nuisance than the hon. Member’s 
constituents. He thought that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Leamington had 
established a claim on the gratitude of 
the inhabitants of large towns by intro- 
ducing the measure. 

Mr. Ward had but one or two observa- 
tions to make in reference to this measure. 
The hon. Member assumed that there ex- 
isted a smoke nuisance which could be 
put down; and the provisions of the Bill 
had particular reference to the occupiers 
of chimneys and furnaces. Who were 
occupiers of chimneys? He and other 
hon. Members denied the practicability of 
complying with the requisitions of this 
Bill. 

The Earl of Lincoln retained the opin- 
ion he had expressed on a former occasion 
—namely, that it would have been more 
convenient to postpone the Bill until the 
Bill of the Government, introducing sana- 
tory regulations into large towns, had been 
Jaid on the Table. Under that Bill, it 
would be necessary to constitute local 
administrative bodies; and, therefore, it 
would be premature now to appoint local 
iuspectors for the single nuisance of smoke 
throughout the kingdom. However, as 
his hon. Friend objected to the delay, 
and as his object was merely to lay the 
Bill before a Select Committee to consider 
the different clauses of the Bill, he should 
consider it his duty to support the second 
reading. There would not be much in- 
convenience in that course, as the Com- 
mittee might so modify the clauses of the 
Bill as to render them compatible with 
the sanatory measure of the Government. 
The hon. Member for Lambeth should re- 
collect, that neither refineries nor breweries 
were affected by the Bill; the operation 
of which was confined wholly to steam- 
boilers, a restriction which he regretted. 
He was sure, when the hon. Gentleman 
reflected upon the large amount of property 
destroyed by smoke, he would not be 
inclined to throw any impediment in the 
way of legislation upon this subject. As 
One instance, he might mention that a 
short time ago a nursery-gardener in the 
neighbourhood of this metropolis was in 
the habit of raising expensive and valuable 
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plants; but, from the erection of two 
extensive chimneys in his neighbourhood, 
he was compelled to abandon a lucrative 
occupation. Now, by the introduction of 
some patent apparatus into the two chim- 
neys, he believed the gardener was after- 
wards enabled to resume his business with 
his former success. He did not wish to 
trespass longer on the attention of the 
House; but would conclude by saying 
that if the hon. Member pressed his Mo- 
tion to a division he would vote for it; 
but he would earnestly recommend the 
hon. Gentleman to postpone the second 
reading until the Sanatory Bill had been 
introduced. 

Mr. Labouchere thought the best mode 
would be to withhold the consideration of 
this matter for the present; as the Govern- 
ment had announced their intention of 
bringing forward a measure which would 
embrace it. It would be a mere waste of 
time, under such circumstances, to refer 
the matter to a Select Committee. He 
would vote against the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. Spooner hoped his hon. Friend the 
Member for Leamington would postpone 
the second reading of this Bill. Suppose 
the most complete apparatus were to be 
employed for effecting the object which 
the hon. Gentleman had in view, there 
was nothing to compel the workmen to 
put it into effective use; and without their 
co-operation, it would be utterly futile to 
attempt to carry the Bill into effect. Be- 
sides, there was a very great doubt whether 
the consumption of smoke would not 
compel a very much larger consumption 
of fuel. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Hawes) had complained that the 
Bill was a mere waste of legislation; but 
he would go further, and say, that if they 
attempted to carry this Bill into effect, 
they would excite such an amount of 
Opposition throughout the country as would 
not only prevent any benefit being derived 
from it, but would also very greatly mili- 
tate against any really good measure. 
Another inconvenience arising from the 
measure, as it stood, was, that every 
manufacturing interest was claiming to be 
exempt from its operation. He bel:2aved, 
indeed, that there was a Notice on the 
Books for excluding the iron trade; and 
if the iron trade, why not the glass trade, 
or any other trade? He trusted, there- 
fore, that the hon. Gentleman would not 
press this Bill to a division; for he be- 
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lieved that it was quite an impracticable 
measure. 

Lord F. Egerton said, that he could 
not possibly assent to the assertion that 
the smoke from manufactories was no 
nuisance, or even a small nuisance; for 
he knew that in the district which he had 
the honour to represent it was felt to be 
a great nuisance; and he conceived that 
to talk of this period for legislation on the 
subject being too early, or that discussion 
was unnecessary in that House, was quite 
beside the facts of the case. He was 
favourable to the object of the Bill; but 
he thought there would be some difficulty 
in carrying its enactments into effect. 

Lord J. Russell thought, that after the 
observations of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Woods and Forests, it would have 
been better had this measure been deferred 
until after the introduction of the Health 
of Towns Bill. He should, under these 
circumstances, vote against the second 
reading of this Bill. At the same time, 
he gave every credit to the hon. Gentle- 
man for the excellence of his intention, 
and for the pains he had taken in the 
details of the measure. He granted that 
a great nuisance existed ; but he did not 
agree in the particular mode of remedy 
advocated by the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Brotherton said, that the details of 
this Bill might be greatly modified and 
improved. In that case, he hoped that 
the hon. Member would not press his 
Motion against the second reading of the 
Bill. He should remark that there were 
chimneys belonging to certain manufac- 
tories in Manchester (where there was a 
strong feeling on this subject), from which 
there was no more smoke than from a 
private dwelling-house. He believed that 
the Bill, if properly modified, would meet 
with warm support in Manchester. There 
was no doubt that great attention would 
be paid to the correction of the Bill by 
the Select Committee. 

Sir R. Peel proposed that the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Salford should 
be adopted, as no one could be more 
competent to make a suggestion on the 
matter than that hon. Gentleman. It 
was impossible to make any rule with 
respect to the suppression of a general 
nuisance which would not create some 
local inconveniences. The Select Com- 
mittee would consider whether the provi- 
sions of this Bill could be safely adopted. 
He was very certain that the time of the 
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Committee would not be lost. Under. 
standing that the Bill was not to be 
pressed until the measure for improving 
the sanatory condition of large towns was 
before the House, he thought there could 
be no objection to the second reading, 
and referring the Bill to the consideration 
of a Select Committee. 

Mr. Hawes was perfectly satisfied with 
the course proposed by the right hon, 
Gentleman, and should, therefore, with- 
draw his Motion; but he should like to 
know whether the Committee would have 
power to take evidence upon certain points 
of the Bill? 

Mr. Ricardo reminded the hon. Member 
for Lambeth, that the Government were 
going to introduce a Bill affecting the 
same subject; and it would be, therefore, 
all Jabour lost to make any inquiry into 
the nature of this Bill. For his part, he 
would rather the matter should rest with 
the Government than be entrusted to the 
hands of a Committee. There were two 
parties affected by this Bill. The one 
was the party who was annoyed by smoke; 
the other was the party who lived by 
smoke. Now, he could only say, on the 
part of his constituents, that they would 
have to give up business altogether if 
they were not allowed to smoke, They 
were now in a state of uncertainty; and 
there was no doubt that they would remain 
so, until the intentions and measure of the 
Government on this subject were before 
the House. 

Mr. Mackinnon wished to say a few 
words in explanation. It would be recol- 
lected that a Committee of that House 
reported that the nuisance of smoke could 
and ought to be prevented; and added, 
that if the Government did not take up 
the matter with a view to legislation, the 
Chairman of the Committee ought, Was 
not that recommendation worthy of re- 
gard? He had merely followed the re- 
commendation of the Committee. In 
fact, he had done nothing more than act 
upon the instructions of the Committee. 
If the noble Lord did not feel inclined to 
proceed with his measure, he (Mr. Mac- 
kinnon) would proceed with the present 
Bill; but not otherwise. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Bill read a second time; and ordered 
to be referred to a Select Committee. 


Caurco Print Worxs.] On the Mo- 
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tion that the Calico Print Works Bill be 
read a second time, 

Sir James Graham said: The House 
will remember that when the noble Lord 
moved for leave to introduce this Bill, I 
ventured to state my opinion on the great 
importance of the measure, and to express 
the doubt which I entertained with re- 
spect to the policy of debating the pro- 
visions which the noble Lord in bringing 
forward his Motion brought under the 
consideration of the House. This Bill 
was, I think, introduced on the 12th of 
March, and from that time to the period 
when we are discussing the second reading, 
I have been engaged in making very ex- 
tensive inquiries, which, on the part of the 
Government, I considered it my duty to 
institute with respect to a measure that 
embraces so large a field of manufacturing 
industry scattered throughout different 
parts of the United Kingdom. I thought 
it necessary to. assemble in London the 
Factory Inspectors appointed under the pro- 
visions of the Factory Act, and who are 
employed throughout the districts in which 
the trades affected by the present Bill are 
carried on. Under my directions the in- 
spectors repaired to their different districts, 


and having assembled the sub-inspectors 
engaged under them, they directed them 
to proceed with a copy of this Bill in their 
hands, and to make extensive inquiries, and 
to enter into communication with all the 


{Aprit 2} 





leading parties connected with these 
branches of industry in their respective | 
districts. In addition to the information | 
thus obtained, I had also the pleasure of | 
receiving several deputations from the 
master manufacturers, who are most deep- 





ly interested in this measure ; and I have | 
likewise given the subject that anxious at- | 
tention which, as I already stated to the | 
House, it was both my duty and my in- | 
clination to devote to it. Because, as I | 
observed on that former occasion, as well 
as now, all my feelings were in accordance 
with the wishes of the noble Lord, and a 
sense of duty to the public alone restrains 
me from giving an unqualified acquiescence | 
to his measure. I am bound to state that | 
the result of the inquiry which I have | 
made, and of all the information which I 
have received, has operated in inducing | 
myself and my Colleagues to come to the 
decision at which we have arrived. If by 
assenting to the second reading of this Bill 
it should be assumed for a moment that the 
Government pledged itself to all the details 
of the enactment proposed by the noble 
Lord, then it would be my painful duty— 
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but still a duty which I should feel bound 
to perform—to resist the second reading ; 
but Iam at the same time happy to say 
that though many of the provisions of this 
Bil] must receive my dissent, yet I am not 
prepared, on the part of the Government, 
to deny that some regulation is necessary 
with reference to the employment of chil- 
dren and females in print works ; and ad- 
mitting that necessity, it is our intention 
to support the second reading of this Bill. 
But, although it is not, on the whole, ne- 
cessary, in assenting to the principle of the 
Bill, that I should go into the details here- 
after to be brought under the notice of the 
House, still, when I recollect the immense 
interests involved in the measure, I think 
it is right and proper that I should state 
what are the provisions of the Bill, as it 
now stands, to which I object, and what 
measures I shall be prepared in Committee 
to suggest, as preferable to those proposed 
by the noble Lord. In the first place, I 
would say that a very great extension of 
the objects of the Bill is created by the 
terms of construction in the first clause 
beyond that avowed in the title and pre- 
amble. To that extension I have an in- 
superable objection. The title of the Bill 
refers only to the regulation of the labour 
of children in calico print works; but in 
the interpretation clause the operation of 
the bill is extended far beyond the print 
works, and made to apply to all buildings, 
and, as I understand, even to separate 
houses in which dyeing, bleaching, and cal- 
endering, may be carried on. This is 
adopted from analogy with the Factory 
Bill, an analogy which I do not consider 
quite applicable to these branches of trade, 
for reasons which I stated at some length 
on a former occasion. In the factory 
system labour is dependent altogether on 
machinery, and it may thus be terminated 
at any fixed hour; but it is very dif- 
ferent in these establishments, for from 
the nature of the process—from the time 
occupied in the work, and from the em- 
ployment of chemical aids; on account 
also of its being very much unconnected 
with machinery, and of the effect on the 
performance of the work which is pro- 
duced by the state of the atmosphere and 
many other accidental causes, the determi- 


| nation of a given process, and the quantity 


of toil and attention necessary for its com- 
pletion, cannot possibly be prescribed. 
Moreover, I am bound to state that as far 
as my inquiries have gone—and | am sure 
they have been made hone« Jyand with 
diligence—they lead to the cc ‘clusion, that 
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although in printing works children are 


extensively employed, yet in dyeing, bleach- 
ing, and calendering establishments, apart 
from the printing works, comparatively 


very few children are engaged. My first | 
objection to the Bill of the noble Lord | 


therefore is, to the extensiun of its provi- 
sions beyond the print works, to houses in 


which dyeing, bleaching, and calendering | 


are carried on. The next observation that 
I would wish to make on the noble Lord’s 
Bill is, that I am satisfied the provision in- 


volved in Clause 3, which follows the ex- | 
| prohibition of the employment of children 


ample set by the Factory Bill, is impracti- 
cable in limiting the hours of labour by 
children, not only in calico print works, 
but in bleaching, dyeing, and calendering 
works, either to twelve hours on alternate 
days, or to eight hours on every successive 
day. 
gether inapplicable to the case with which 
we have to deal. There are great pecu- 
liarities connected with this trade. Under 
the most favourable circumstances the de- 
mand in this branch of industry is occasion- 
ally great; but still the labour of the 
parties concerned in it is never continuous 
throughout the year. The demand for la- 
bour in them is uncertain. It comes at 
periods which are well known, as certainly 
recurring every year at particular seasons, 
but which demands do not last throughout 
the whole year. I believe the term in the 


trade is, that there are ‘ pushes” and ' 


“slacks” at different periods of the year. 
The ‘‘pushes” occur every spring and 
autumn, and they may also return for a 
third period ; and after these the demand 
relaxes, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, and the trade then  be- 
comes comparatively slack. 
time of the demand everything depends 
on the work being executed with the 
least possible delay. The profits and 
success of the manufacturers, and every- 
thing that makes trade advantageous, de- 
pends on the absence of all check or delay 
in the progress of the work while the 
intensity of the demand exists. It is 
therefore a material injury, not only to 
the employers, but to the adult work- 
men, and even to the children themselves, 
that any attempt should be made to 
check their labour while the intensity of 
the demand is great. I am, therefore, 
satisfied that the provision of the noble 
Lord’s Bill on the subject of the labour of 
children in these establishments, founded 


That provision appears to me alto-| 
| more doubtful, but which I think, never. 


|and to go into Committee upon it. 
think, on the whole—the Bill being re. 
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necessary. I am, therefore, not prepared 
to assent to the proposition of the noble 
Lord, that children under thirteen years of 
age should not at any time work more than 
eight hours a day, or twelve hours on al. 
ternate days, in these establishments. | 


| will now, with the permission of the House, 
state what are the provisions to which I am 


ready to assent, provided the House con- 
sents to have the Bill read a second time, 


I do 
stricted to calico print works alone—that the 


under eight years of age in them is not a 
disadvantageous enactment to any branch 
of trade. That, [ will say, would bea 
wise and humane provision, and in accord- 
ance with the principle of the Factory Act. 
There ig also another provision, which is 


theless, proceeds on a principle recognised 
by the House, to which I am also ready to 
assent. I mean the prohibition of night- 
work with reference to children, and also 
on the principle which this House has more 
than once affirmed with reference to females 
employed in factories. Having with some 
hesitation assented to that principle, and the 
House having thought it right to interfere 
with the labour of female adults, and hav- 
ing appointed limits to the duration of that 
labour, both in the Factory Bill and in the 
Bill of the noble Lord respecting working 
in coal mines, I think that on the whole, 
after the most anxious inquiry that 1 have 
been able to give the subject, that it is 
advisable to adopt the double limitation 
proposed by the noble Lord : first, that no 


| children under eight years of age should be 


During the | 





on the analogy of the Factory Bill, does | ing a considerable portion of the year, in- 
not hold good ; but that peculiar provisions | cluding the whole of the summer months, 
with respect to this trade are indispensably | the parties could continue at their work 


employed ; and also that no children be- 
tween the ages of eight and thirteen, and 
that no females, should be employed at 
night work. These are two provisions to 
which I could readily assent. It then be- 
comes necessary that we should agree to a 
definition of the term “night work ;” 1 
think that to avoid the perplexity that 
would be created by the double limitation 
proposed by the noble Lord with respect to 
summer and winter, it would be better for 
the sake of simplicity to have a single defi- 
nition of the word “night,” and the course 
which I would recommend would be to 
define night to mean generally the period 
between nine o'clock in the evening and 
five o'clock in the morning. The advan- 
tage of that definition would be, that dur- 
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without any artificial lights, either in the 
morpings or evenings. Though there 
would be thus a period from five o’clock in 
the morning to nine in the evening during 
which children might be employed: still 
I can state positively, as a general rule, 
that no children are obliged to work 
throughout the whole period of sixteen 
hours. But from the nature of the work 
in this trade, and from the peculiarity of the 
employment generally, it is necessary that 
we should leave a sufficient period for occa- 
sional extraordinary demand ; and I would, 
therefore, propose, that it should be compe- 
tent for children from eight to thirteen 
years of age to work in calico print works 
at any times between five o'clock in the 
morning and nine o'clock at night. I also 
feel in the strongest manner, in common 
with the noble Lord and with the general 
sentiment of the House, that some provision 
of an effective nature should be adopted for 
the education of those children, and that 
no arrangement would be satisfactory—if 
the Legislature interfere at all in the mat- 
ter—without including some time for re- 
laxation. I have already stated that the 
period of intense demand, as compared with 
the whole year, is in proportion of eight 
months out of twelve. In deciding on the 
question of the time to be allowed for the 
education of children employed in these 
works, I would prefer looking to the ana- 
logy between their condition and that of 
the children of agricultural labourers, rather 
than to that of factory labour regulated by 
machinery. In the north of England and 
in Scotland, where it is well known the 
children of the agricultural labourers are, 
practically speaking, well educated, there 
are certain periods of the year when, in 
consequence of the greater demand for la- 
bour, there is a suspension of education. 
At seed time and during the hay time and 
in harvest all the parish schools in Scotland 
and in the North of England are generally 
closed ; and it is only at the periods between 
the hay and corn harvests and between that 
and seed time that the education of the 
children is mainly conducted. Now I wish 
in the matter before the House, to be 
guided by practical experience, derived 
from other sources of industry ; and I think 
we should rather look to the analogy af- 
forded by the case of the agricultural popu- 
lation than to any analogy arising from 
factory labour regulated by machinery. 
Where circumstances vary, your rule should 
also vary. Having assumed that during 
eight months out of twelve the work should 
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continue day by day in these establish- 
ments, while the work is comparatively 
light during the other four months, [ 
would propose that the days for education 
should be regulated accordingly. We 
could secure a provision under this enact- 
ment, that during one hundred days 
throughout the year, being about one third 
of the whole working year, all children 
employed in these works from eight to 
thirteen years of age should attend a school 
daily, as in the case of factory children, say 
for three or four hours a day ; and I would 
also recommend, in order that there should 
be no evasion of the intentions of the Le- 
gislature, that this period should be divided 
into fifty days in each half-year. This 
will not interfere with the other clauses of 
the Bill. It will be founded on the circum- 
stances of the trade, and will tend to make 
the Bill, as I hopeit will become, a successful 
measure. Now, I think I remember the noble 
Lord the Member for London referring on 
a former occasion—and he did so with 
perfect accuracy—to the system pursued 
in the great cotton factories in America, 
where a similar system of education pre- 
vails; and, if I mistake not, a provision of 
this kind is adopted in Austria. I beg to 
express my sincere hope that the House 
will not object to an experiment of this 
nature being tried to this limited ex- 
tent. I know not whether I should state 
to the noble Lord a matter that has oc- 
curred to me with respect to this Bill. It 
is, that if the House be of opinion that any 
such regulation as I have sketched should 
be adopted, it would be very advantageous 
that it should be made a perfectly substan- 
tive measure. As the Bill at present 
stands, it has reference to the Factory 
Bill ; but many of its provisions have no 
relation whatever tu that measure; and I 
am strongly of opinion, if the House should 
adopt the suggestions [ have thrown out, 
that it would be very advantageous to make 
this a perfect Bill, and to have the whole 
of the regulations with reference to calico 
print works distinctly and explicitly set 
forth, without reference to any other enact- 
ment. I cannot expect but that the noble 
Lord, having devoted so much attention to 
this subject, and having produced this Bill 
in all its details, will think that the mea- 
sure might be carried much further than I 
am prepared to go; yet, on the whole, if 
he will consent to limit this great experi- 
ment within the boundaries that I suggest, 
I can assure the noble Lord that I shall be 
anxious, before the Bill goes into Com- 
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mittee, to meet him on the subject, and to 
endeavour to aid him in shaping the Bill 
in such a manner as to give full effect to 
all the details that I have suggested. After 
the Bill is read pro formd, I would suggest 
that it should be printed and circulated 
throughout the country in its amended 
form, in order that the Committee may 
have the advantage of knowing the general 
views entertained by the trade on its details. 
I trust we shall proceed in this manner cau- 
tiously, gradually, and at the same time 
safely, to consider the great benefits that may 
be conferred on those classes for whom the 
noble Lord is endeavouring in so praise- 
worthy and laudable a manner to extend 
the protection of the Legislature. In con- 
clusion, I beg to state that I most cheer- 
fully give my consent to the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Lord Ashley : Sir, my right hon. Friend 
who has just sat down was kind enough 
to inform me yesterday of the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government as respects 
this Bill. It is, therefore, to his cour- 
tesy and kindness I am indebted, that I 
am not now taken unawares. I took, 
Sir, into very anxious consideration the 
propositions which have been thus stated 
to me by my right hon. Friend, and I 
think the result of it is this. I find that 
my Bill is in this position, Supposing 
that the Amendments of the right hon. 
Baronet should be adopted, on one side I 
lose this—I lose the extension of the pro- 
visions of the Bill to those departments 
connected with the bleaching, dyeing, and 
calendering of this manufacture, which 
is not immediately connected with calico 
printing. I will merely just say, that the 
right hon. Baronet had omitted to state 
the condition of the bleaching works in 
Scotland, which was the great thing I di- 
rected my attention to when I introduced 
the provisions into the Bill which had re- 
ference to this branch ofthe trade. I next 
find that I shall lose the protection which 
I proposed to children under thirteen years 
of age, as I am anxious to limit their 
labour to a period of eight hours in the 
day, although a certain protection will be 
given to them as regards the night work. 
These children, however, will be left to 
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tain the prohibition of night work of chil. 
dren of both sexes under thirteen, and al] 
females under any age; and I shall also 
be certain of obtaining an enactment for 
the education of children under thirteen, 
That is the state of the case, and I must 
now make my choice of either alternative, 
On one side [ see myself almost alone; on 
the other side is the Government, sup. 
ported, I believe by the great mass of the 
master printers of the United Kingdom, 
I do think that the struggle on my part, 
therefore, would be nearly hopeless; at 
all events, I would be delaying, if | 
persisted, the passing of any measure 
which would tend to alleviate these unpro. 
tected classes. On the other hand, I 
don’t think that by agreeing to the sug. 
gestions of my right hon. Friend I should 
delay the eventual success of the princi- 
ples I advocate, and I do gain two or 
three collateral points. I shall gain—first, 
the time and attention of the whole House 
by not resorting to fruitless divisions, [ 
shall gain the opportunity of fairly and 
fully having this experiment tried, and of 
showing that legislation on these subjects 
was not only applicable, but safe. I shall, 
thirdly, obtain, I believe, what I have 
ardently desired—not only the co-oper. 
ation, but I shall also gain the approval of 
about nine-tenths of the great proprietors 
and capitalists engaged in these manu- 
factures. For such insuperable advan- 
tages, I am, Sir, prepared to make even 
larger concessions; for although I might 
succeed in passing a law that may be found 
stringent, yet if the great masters were 
hostile to it, half of the law would become 
ineffectual, and the other half might be 
made exceedingly vexatious to all parties. 
Now, I am prepared to say, that although 
I reserve to myself my own opinions, and 
my right on some other occasions, when- 
ever I think a fitting opportunity arises, 
to try and carry out those principles 
which I advocate, yet I have no hesitation 
in saying that I do accept, with thank- 
fulness, the offer which the right hon. 
Baronet has now made to me. And I 
am delighted to have the opportunity 
of saying in this House that I believe I 
carry with me the co-operation of many 


the possibility of being obliged to labour | Gentlemen whom I see on the opposite 
for sixteen hours every day in the week. | side, and who were opposed to me in 
These are the points of the Bill which I | my endeavours to carry out my princi 


shall lose. 
retain the prohibition of the work of chil- 
dren under eight years of age; | shall re- 


On the other hand, I shall | ples on a former occasion. 


| 


I shall have 
the support, I believe, of Mr, Neile, of 
Manchester ; Mr, Thompson, of Clitheroe ; 
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Mr. Bryce, and I know I shall have the 
support of Mr. Hargrave, of Accrington. 
lam quite certain of this—that I shall 
have co-operating with me at this moment 
a great number of Gentlemen who two 
years ago, would never have co-operated 
with me, I therefore entertain a very 
sanguine hope that in the course of two 
or three years more I shall succeed in 
bringing them further over to co-operate 
with me in the views which I now enter- 
tain upon this subject. I say, Sir, at 
once, that I accept of the offer which bas 
now been made to me, and I doit with 
the utmost satisfaction and delight; be- 
cause I hail it as the commencement of a 
grand co-operation on the part of all em- 
ployers in one great and grand effort for 
the improvement and protection of that 
which is the noblest material of the British 
and of all empires and nations—viz., the 
working classes. 

Mr. M. Gibson said, that in point of 
fact, many of the arrangements which the 
noble Lord and others were so desirous of 
effecting by legislation were already in ex- 
istance in many factories, and he thought 
it was doubtful whether it were wise to 
effect such improvements by Acts of Par- 
liament, when they found them accom- 
plished by the voluntary efforts of em- 
ployers of labour in factories. With re- 
spect to the proposal that the children 
should be required to attend schools at the 
time of a slack, he would remark that 
those times were the periods when the 
children would not be likely to be on the 
premises, whilst during full employment 
they were on the premises; and it would 
be therefore difficult to make the employer 
responsible for the attendance of the 
children at such a period, when he would 
not have the same opportunity of insuring 
their attendance. If the noble Lord were 
so desirous of improving the condition of 
the population of manufacturing districts, 
he ought to look to the improvement of 
the population in agricultural districts ; 
for it was the agricultural population from 
which the population of manufacturing dis- 
tricts was drawn, and which supplied those 
who sent children to be employed in the 
calico works, The manufacturing districts 
now drew their labour from that poisoned 
source, and thus ignorant parents were 
brought together. If they wanted to im- 
prove and enlighten the children, they 
ought to begin by improving and edu- 
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cating those labourers who were des- 
tined to become the parents of the ris- 
ing generation in the manufacturing 
districts. Unless they directed their 
attention to the moral training of the 
whole population they could not succeed 
in their object of improving the moral con- 
dition of persons in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. They might compel children in 
the manufacturing districts to attend 
school, and limit their hours of labour 
for that purpose; but so long as they 
confined their exertions to one class, and 
did not extend it to the whole population, 
they would find their exertions ineffectual. 
He thought that with respect to this Bill, 
the word ‘* work” was not sufficiently de- 
fined ; for a man might be in a print work 
for many hours, but it did not follow that 
during all that time he was employed in a 
manner injurious to his health. From the 
time an individual rose in the morning 
until he went to bed at night he was em- 
ployed constantly in some manner or 
another—he moved his limbs and em- 
ployed his mind; but no one could say 
that be was consequently working during 
eighteen hours, if that was the period 
which elapsed between his rising in the 
morning and lying down at night. The 
question for them to consider, then, was 
whether the amount of work required 
from each individual in calico print works 
or factories, was such as required its du- 
ration to be lessened, in order to preserve 
the health of such individual. If they were 
so desirous to improve the condition of 
those employed in calico works, they 
ought to ascertain that any limitation of 
the hours of labour which they caused, 
would have the effect of bettering the ex- 
Until somebody 
was prepared to show that by limiting the 
hours of labour in a particular employ- 
ment, he could benefit the whole exist- 
ence of persons so engaged, it was useless 
to make a proposition for so limiting the 
hours of labour. It was evident that 
those who derived an income from the 
employment of their children were the 
poorest of the population ; and if the noble 
Lord had such a desire to improve their 
condition, and confer benefit upon them, 
why did he not endeavour to place them 
in a better position by reducing the price 
of the great necessaries of life, and thus 
enable the poorer classes to live at a 
cheaper rate than at present? He could 
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inform the noble Lord the Member 
for Dorsetshire, that within the last four 
years, since the price of corn and provi- 
sions had fallen, the wages of the working 
people in the manufacturing districts had 
increased, and their condition had become 
generally improved. Such had been the 
effect of a reduction of the prices of the 
necessaries of life, that not only had the 
wages of persons in the manufacturing 
districts been increased within the last 
four years, but greater numbers had been 
employed by the manufacturers. That 
circumstance was sufficient to show the 
effect of low prices on the condition of the 
working classes; and those who wished 
to relieve them from the necessity of 
lengthened toil ought to do so by reducing 
the price of the food of the working popu- 
lation. They could not expect to get 
credit for philanthropy in their efforts to 
shorten the hours of labour, until they 
also made an exertion to give the neces- 
saries of life at a cheap price to the poor. 
It was not by making a law to affect a 
particular employment only, that they 
could improve the moral condition of the 
persons employed in the manufacturing 
districts. Why did they not look to the 


moral training of the agricultural popula- 


tion? Why did they not enact that em- 
ployers of children’s labour in the agricul- 
tural districts should require a school cer- 
tificate with a child before they employed 
him in the agricultural districts? Why 
did they not take that course of encourag- 
ing education amongst a population which 
was at present in a state of the grossest 
ignorance and moral degradation? Why 
should they continue to pour into the 
manufacturing districts of the north an 
uncultivated and ignorant population, 
devoid of all moral training, when they 
ought to know that, with reference to the 
improvement of the moral condition of the 
children in those districts, it was most 
necessary of all that the population which 
supplied the adult working people should 
be educated and receive proper moral 
training? They were undoing by their 
neglect of education in the agricultural 
districts all they had done by their legis. 
lation with respect to the manufacturing 
districts. He hoped the noble Lord (Lord 
Ashley) would not neglect this important 
portion of the subject; that he would look 
to the moral training of the population of 
Dorsetshire, and call for a provision which 
would require every farmer to demand a 
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certificate, before he employed any child 
in agricultural labour, that the child seek. 
ing for employment had been at school 
for two days in each week constantly, 
Mr. Horner, who was a very great autho. 
rity on these subjects, was in favour of 
such an arrangement ; and he trusted that 
its importance with respect to the work- 
ing classes in the manufacturing districts 
would not be forgotten. He (Mr. Gibson) 
was not disposed to make any objection 
to the second reading of the Bill, after the 
statement which they had just heard from 
the right hon. Secretary of State for the 
Home Department; and he should reserve 
what he had to say with respect to the 
details of the measure for a future stage, 
In fact, the principle of this measure 
might almost be said to be a matter of 
detail; for it required them to consider 
how far it would be practicable to carry 
out certain arrangements consistently with 
the proper management of manufactories. 
The noble Lord opposite had urged in 
that House improvements which he (Mr. 
Gibson) believed to be impracticable, and 
which, if attempted to be enforced, would 
be injurious to the interests of a large 
body of the manufacturers. He should 
deal with the new proposals of the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department when they came 
in detail before the House. 

Mr. Cowper said, the hon. Member for 
Manchester appeared to be so enamoured 
of the advantages to be derived from re- 
quiring school certificates with children, 
that he proposed to have the system 
adopted in the agricultural districts; and 
he agreed with the hon. Member in the 
great importance of extending education 
to the population of the country generally 
—to the agricultural as well as the ma- 
nufacturing districts. With respect to 
the necessity of encouraging and diffusing 
education in the manufacturing districts, 
they ought to remember it had been stated 
that such was the constant employment 
of the children in print works as almost 
to prevent the possibility of their educa- 
tion, as the teaching of the Sunday schools 
was insufficient to give them adequate 
instruction in reading and writing, in ad- 
dition to which the children were so ex- 
hausted in mind and body from their week’s 
employment that they were unable to pay 
sufficient attention to the instructions at 
the school on Sunday. If the House of 
Commons of a former day took care of 
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the moral training of those who formed 
the parents of those children whose edu- 
cation they now felt it necessary to look 
to, they would not be required to inter- 
fere, as they were at present called on to 
do, in order to prevent a gradual deterio- 
ration of the moral character of the work- 
ing classes, The hon. Member for Man- 
chester asked for a definition of the term 
“work,” as applied in the Bill. That 
definition was sufficiently clear in his 
opinion. It meant being employed on the 
premises ; for it was quite suilicient that 
the children were kept on the premises, 
during their working hours, without being 
allowed time to receive instruction, to con- 
stitute the definition, Nothing was more 
important than to secure for the operative 
classes a proper amount of leisure, in 
order that there might be time for im- 
proving their moral condition by a sufh- 
cient education. The hon. Member for 


Manchester had asked what the Legisla- 
ture had done towards improving the whole 
existence of the labouring classes, and had 
spoken as if their legislation on the sub- 
ject of employment had not produced any 
effect in improving their whole existence. 
On that subject he was at issue with the 


hon. Member, for he was assured that the 
legislation which had already taken place 
had been of great benefit to the manufac- 
turing population. It had been ascertain- 
ed that those young persons whose hours 
of work had been limited by the recent 
legislation on the subject, had not suffered 
any loss of pay or comfort by that arrange- 
ment, whilst their existence was certainly 
much bettered by it. It was evident from 
the admission of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester, that the regulations affecting night 
work were practicable, as they had already 
been adopted by some manufacturers ; 
whilst the advantage of a legislative enact- 
ment on the subject would be to prevent 
less scrupulous manufacturers from em- 
ploying those persons in night work be- 
yond the proper and allotted period. He 
was glad that the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had been able to come 
forward with such proposals as had re- 
ceived almost the unanimous assent of all 
who were interested in the subject. It 
was most desirable to advance gradually 
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that many of the improvements which his 
noble Friend (Lord Ashley) nowsuggested, 
would at a future period meet with the 
approbation of those connected with the 
manufactories to which they had reference. 
He was strongly impressed with the im- 
portance of looking to the education of 
the working classes both in the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing districts. 

Mr. Hume had one or two observations 
to make on the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down, because he 
thought his hon. Friend had totally mis- 
understood the observations of the hon. 
Member for Manchester. He deplored 
the extended hours of labour and night- 
work as much as any man; but what both 
he and his hon. Friend deprecated was the 
interference with one class of the commu- 
nity. Ifthey were to interfere with children 
of acertain age, let them begin with the 
farming children. The hon. Member de- 
nied that young children were employed 
in agriculture. Had he never seen young 
children, in wet cold weather, engaged in 
herding cattle? Why, only fourteen days 
ago, while the snow was on the ground, 
he had seen children of six or seven years 
of age tending cattle in the field. He 
thought that those children deserved to 
be taken care of by the Legislature, as 
well as the children in the manufacturing 
districts. Did the hon. Member believe 
that there were no children of thirteen 
years of age—[Mr. Cowper: No; eight.] 
Well, eight years of age; but were there 
no children of eight years of age employed 
in agricultural labour? There were plenty 
of them. He would recommend the 
hon. Member to go back to the agri- 
cultural districts and get better informa- 
tion on this subjeet. He did not object to 
education ; it was the duty of Government 
to supply the means of education to the 
children of all classes in the community, 
and he complained that the Government 
had not done so—that they were allowing 
the present generation to rise up in igno- 
rance. He believed that a Government 
which neglected the education of a gene« 
ration had much to answer for; but he 
would also state that he could not give 
much credit to those who felt so much for 
the sufferings of children from over-em- 


as public opinion advanced; and opinion 


| ployment, whilst they kept the food of 
on this subject had not only very much 


| those children dear. The first duty of the 
advanced since they had commenced le- | man who felt for the wants and destitution 
gislating with respect to it, but it was | of another was, to place the necessaries of 
still progressing; and he had no doubt : life, ~ means of existence within his 
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reach—to increase his means of getting 
food; and that could be done by reducing 
the price of the food of the working 
classes. He could not give credit for 
philanthropy to those who, whilst they 
deplored the condition of the children, 
interfered with commerce, which gave em- 
ployment to the idle, and kept up laws 
which made food dear. If they took a 
proper course in this respect they would 
find that the parents would be the best, 
as they were the natural, protectors of 
their own children ; for the working people 
of this country were not such brutes as 
those appeared to think who supposed 
they would wilfully neglect the proper 
care of their children. He should be always 
found ready to give his support to educa- 
tion; but he hoped to see a comprehen- 
sive system brought forward, applicable to 
the agricultural as well as the manufac- 
turing districts. It was well known that 
the agricultural districts supplied labour 
to the manufactories; and they ought to 
educate the agricultural population, in | 
order to act on the population of the ma- | 
nufacturing districts. He did not think 
the Government did right in giving coun- 
tenance to this Bill, which contained, in 
his opinion, a mischievous principle ; and 
if he saw any prospect of success he should 
divide the House against it. Who were 
the natural protectors of children? Why, 
their parents, [Mr. Cowper: If they would | 
do their duty.] The hon, Member said if | 
they would do their duty. Why, natural | 
ties would compel them to do their duty. | 
[‘* No.”] No! then the inhabitants of this | 
country werea race of brutes, worse than the 
very animals. And it was in this point of 
view that he regretted the Government had 
not taken up the question of education ge- 
nerally. If they reared an ignorant race of | 
people, if they made men brutes, they 
could have no reason to complain if 
they acted as brutes. He would press 
upon Her Majesty’s Government the ne- 
cessity of supporting the question of edu- 
cation as far as possible; but let them 
bring in a comprehensive measure, and 
proceed in one uniform general principle. 
He did not believe that Englishmen, | 
Scotchmen, or Irishmen, were such brutes | 
as this piece of legislation would induce | 
them to believe. He was of opinion that | 
where children were sent to the factories, | 
to the neglect of the means of education, | 
it was where the parents were driven by | 
want, and thought it was better to allow | 








| 
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their children to earn something, however 
small, rather than starve. 

Mr. Borthwick had supported the noble 
Lord the Member for Dorsetshire, eyer 
since he had brought forward this question; 
and he had done so for this reason, that 
the noble Lord was the first to intro- 
duce into the legislation of the country the 
principles of humanity as against the ex. 
clusive principles of finance. This was an 
object worthy the ambition of the greatest 
statesman; and he believed that not Eng. 
land alone, but Europe at large, would reap 
the benefit of these measures of the noble 
Lord. He would not have been absent 
from these discussions on any account; 
and to-night he did not know whether to 
congratulate the noble Lord more on the 
support he had received, or on the charac. 
ter of the opposition he had met with. The 
support was an admission of his principles, 
and an offer to assist in carrying them out 
as far as possible; and the opposition 
amounted to neither more nor less than 
this—why do you not carry your prin- 
ciples into the agricultural as well as the 
manufacturing districts? In addition to 
that, one hon. Gentleman advised them to 
cheapen the food of the people, and then 
they would effect all the good they wished. 
Now, he questioned that, even if he were 
to admit, for the sake of argument, but 
not of fact, that it would cheapen their 
food. What was the argument of the bon. 
Gentleman? That it would cheapen la- 
bour. [‘ No.”] No; was it not to enable 
manufacturers to enterintocompetition with 
foreign manufacturers; and how could that 
be done but by cheapening labour? But he 
thought the argument might be answered 
ou a broader principle. Were they not to 
do some good because they did not see it 
their duty at once to do all the good that 
others might wish? Suppose that the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws were fraught with 
all the blessings which its supporters ex- 
pected, were they not to do some good to- 
day, because they would not agree to the 


| repeal of the Corn Laws to-morrow? He 


thought the noble Lord had done wisely in 
adopting the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who had admitted as much of 
the measure as was perhaps practicable in 
the present circumstances of the country ; 
and he had no doubt that the measure 
would soon be in active operation. He 
thought the whole system of education 
might be prodigiously improved without 
any serious difficulty, for he thought the 
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constitution in Church and State was well 
calculated to promote the secular as well 
as the religious improvement of the people. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe wished to say a few 
words on this subject. He had formerly 
presented a petition from the workmen in 
the manufacturing districts, complaining 
of the grievances under which they la- 
boured. Their petition went even farther 
than the noble Lord’s Bill, for they asked 
the House to limit the time in which ma- 
chinery was to be employed. But he was 
satisfied that this petition was proposed to 
the House in the belief that the employers 
generally would not give the noble Lord’s 
measure their zealous co-operation ; that 
they would be adverse to its provisions, 
and, being adverse, that they would evade 
it. But now, when he understood from 
the noble Lord that several of the master 
manufacturers were favourable to his Re- 
solutions, and particularly to the abolition 
of night work, that materially altered the 
question, and he thought the noble Lord 
had exercised a wise discretion in agree- 
ing to the offer made by the right hon. 
Baronet the Home Secretary. He trusted 
the concessions made by the Government 
would be received by all parties in the 
spirit in which they were offered. 

Mr. B. Escott differed from the principle 
of the Bill; but, as the persons interested 
in the question gave it no opposition, and 
the noble Lord and the Government were 
agreed as to the Bill, he supposed that it 
would pass, He could not help thinking 
that the measure had reached its present 
stace in a somewhat remarkable manner, 
The noble Lord had adopted the sugges- 
tions of the Government, and had taken 
what he could get. No doubt that was 
quite proper. He had given his reasons 
for doing so; one of which was, that if he 
had not adopted the suggestions of the 
Government, he would not have been able 
to pass any measure at all. The right 
hon, Gentleman had agreed to the second 
reading of the Bill, after making a speech, 
in which he said that he only did so in the 
hope that he would be able to strike out 
certain objectionable clauses. He had no 
objection to that course, if the right hon. 
Gentleman thought he was able to make it a 
salutary and good measure. He was, how- 
ever, astonished at the speeches of the hon. 
Members for Manchester and Montrose, 
because they had made strong speeches 
against the principle of the Bill, and yet 
they said they would not divide the House. 
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He was at a loss to understand how per. 
sons representing manufacturing consti- 
tuencies, and fecling the importance of 
resisting this principle, which they had 
been told was an aggressive principle, and 
which they had seen enough of during the 
last two years to know that it wasa dan« 
gerously aggressive principle—he was at a 
loss to understand how they could fail to 
record their votes against it. He wished 
any hon. Gentleman supporting this mea- 
sure would show the House what the con- 
sequence of interfering with labour bad 
been during the last five and twenty 
years. Could it be shown that the com- 
forts of the labouring classes had in- 
creased exactly in proportion as these Bills 
had passed? Not one of the grievances 
which they were intended to remedy had 
ever been remedied ; but they had led to 
the forming of still further measures which 
proved equally inefficient. The first mea- 
sure they passed interfered with the labour 
of apprentices. The effect of that was to 
render necessary the introduction of ano- 
ther Bill interfering with the labour of 
those who were not apprentices, because 
the first Bill had forced them into the 
places which apprentices formerly oc- 
cupied. The consequence of this second 
measure was, to force an undue quantity 
of workmen into the factories, and the 
effect of that had been that the House 
was again obliged to interfere with the 
labour of women. The principle was still 
going on, and they were properly and 
justly taunted by the hon. Member for 
Manchester that they would not extend 
it; they dared not extend it to the agri- 
cultural districts. [Lord Ashley: Why 
not?] He begged the noble Lord’s par- 
don; he did not mean anything offensive 
to him; the noble Lord did not so extend 
it because the thing was utterly impos- 
sible, and, therefore, it was wise in him 
not to do so. That was what he meant. 
He was astonished that there was no 
opposition to the measure. He had no 
interest in the question himself, but he 
considered it was a petty peddling mea- 
sure, and if the House were to be divided, 
be should vote against the Bill. 

Mr. Brotherton cordially approved of 
the course taken by the noble Lord. He 
had been a spinner in Manchester for the 
last thirty-one years; and for a long time 
he stood alone in advocating legislative 
interference with the labour of children. 
In 1815, the late Sir Robert Peel took up 
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the question: he proposed to limit the 
work to ten hours and a half a day, 
but he was then opposed by all parties, 
although it was given in evidence that 
children of six and seven years of age 
were worked in factories for the space of 
sixteen or seventeen hours a day. He, 
however, obtained a Bill, limiting the 
employment of children to twelve hours ; 
and that measure was found to work well. 
He thought the noble Lord had exercised 
a wise discretion in accepting the present 
concession; and he was convinced that if 
they proceeded with caution, the masters 
in the country would find that the mea- 
sure was not opposed to their interests, 
nor to those of the working classes, He 
trusted that all measures of this kind 
would carry public opinion along with 
them. He thought the noble Lord entitled 
to great credit for his exertions. 

Lord F’. Egerton was glad to hear those 
opinions which had been expressed by 
one who, peculiarly on a subject of this 
kind, had the strongest claims on the 
attention of the House, from the experi- 
ence of a long life, during which he had 
been connected with the manufacturing 
industry of the country. He did not 
know from what quarter of the country 
the hon. Member for Winchester had ob- 
tained his information; but he mustsay that, 
as far as his own information extended, 
he believed that, upon the whole, great 
and substantial benefit had been derived 
from the legislation which had taken place 
with respect to the manufacturing indus- 
try of the country. He would not, upon 
this occasion, enter into the discussion of 
the various questions of political economy 
connected with this subject, or into the 
distinctions of different kinds of labour, 
so far as they became the subject of legis- 
lative interference. With respect to the 
machinery invented by man, it was found 
that there was a disposition to attach to 
labour for too long periods those con- 
nected with it; and it was found that 
legislative interference and regulations 
were necessary with respect to those en- 
gaged in these labours. With respect to 
agricultural labour, it might be said that 
that was also connected with machinery— 
the machinery of the earth. But there 
was this distinction, that the machinery 
of the Mighty Architect was one which 
worked silently and in secret, unlit by 
their gas and unviewed by their light—it 
still worked on silently and beneficially in 
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its operations, With respect to the ma. 
chinery invented by man, it was necessary 
to interfere occasionally by legislative 
regulations. He admitted that that prin. 
ciple might be carried too far, and re. 
quired to be watched with care. He 
would be far from wishing to apply that 
principle rashly or intemperately. He had 
hitherto concurred in and supported the 
measures of his noble Friend. At the 
same time, if be thought that his noble 
Friend was proceeding too hastily, he 
would be ready to oppose him. He was 
happy to say, that on the present occa- 
sion he fully concurred with him. He 
congratulated him on the success that 
had that night attended his labours, and 
which would not only redound to his 
credit for the moment, but would conduce 
to the best interests of those whose inter. 
ests it was his object to promote. 

Mr. Ainsworth begged to thank the 
noble Lord, on behalf of his constituents, 
for his exertions on this subject. He 
thought that, in matters of this kind, 
those whose interests were concerned, 
namely, the working classes themselves, 
ought to be able to form an opinion as to 
what was best for their own interests. He 
wished that the hon. Member for Win- 
chester had been present, to see the way 
in which the working classes of Bolton 
had expressed their thanks to the noble 
Lord for his exertions in their behalf. He 
wished that the hon. Member would pay 
them a visit, and look into their mills, 
and see the improvements that had taken 
place in ventilation, in baths, and in vari- 
ous other ways conducive to the comfort 
of the working classes, and all in conse- 
quence of the system of inspection that 
had been established. Why, the state of 
things had been altogether changed within 
the last twenty or thirty years. He knew 
an establishment in his own neighbour- 
hood, in which a large room was kept for 
the amusement of the working classes. 
The benefits derived from the exertions of 
the noble Lord had been very great. 

Lord Ashley, in reply, would only de- 
tain the House by reading five lives of a 
letter which he had received. The effect 
of the letter was, that the improvement 
that had taken place in the morals and 
manners of children and young persons 
engaged in mills and factories was so great, 
that they did not appear to be the same 
race of human beings; and that so sensi- 
ble were those most interested of the im- 
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portance of the change, that they would 
suffer any hardship sooner than go back 
to the old system. 

Bill read a second time. 


ILLEGAL CommMirraLs For Poor 
Rates.) Sir John Easthope said, before 
the House proceeded to a Committee of 
Supply, he hoped he should be strictly in 
order in recalling the attention of the 
House to the subject of the petitions which 
he had presented in an early stage of the 
evening’s proceedings. He thought he 
should obtain the indulgence of the House 
when he stated that these were cases of 
very serious hardship upon very helpless 
and very defenceless persons. He was 
aware that he required that indulgence, 
but thought it would be found not to be ill 
bestowed, as he would occupy as short a 
time as possible, The first case was that of 
a man of the name of Thomas Lakin, who 
wassentenced to imprisonment for the non- 
payment of 5s. 4d. assessed upon him for 
poor rates. A benevolent individual hear- 
ing the particulars, paid the amount, and 
the man was released from prison. He 
was then summoned by the parochial func- 
tionary for thesum of 20s. for costs. He was 
summoned before the magistrates of Lei- 
cestershire. He went to the place at which 
the magistrates met, but was not permitted 
to go into their presence. The policeman 
in attendance told him that if he had not 
got the money he must go to gaol. He 
was accordingly taken to gaol, and he now 
lay in the county gaol of Leicester, a pri- 
soner, and with hard labour for a month, 
in consequence of not being able to pay 
the costs, 20s. He was a poor man, 
with a wife and four children in extreme 
indigence. He had no goods whereon 
the distress of 5s, 4d. could be levied, 
and of course he had no goods upon which 
to levy the larger amount, and, conse- 
quently he now lay in gaol at Leicester, 
The next case was that of Anne Ward, 
and this was a very aggravated one. This 
woman was a widow with four children. 
She was also in great indigence. She was 
not a householder, but had a lodging, 
where she lived upon a very bare subsist- 
ence. She was summoned for3s. 4d. In 
that case also the money was paid by some 
benevolent individual, and who the person 
was, was unknown to the parties at this 
moment, and she was set at liberty. She 
went to her house five or six miles off, but 
was again summoned before the same ma- 
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gistrates, and was now under a second 
commitment in the gaol of Leicester, with 
hard labour, for a month. As soon as the 
petitions were placed in his hand on Mon- 
day, he concluded that it was impossible 
but there must be some exaggeration. He 
thought it utterly impossible that educated 
gentlemen, engaged in the administration 
of justice, should have acted in the manner 
described ; and he wrote to the committing 
magistrates, stating the circumstances, and 
requesting them to instruct some person 
to appear in that House and explain the 
true state of the facts, in order that the 
whole matter might be cleared up, and 
that he might not, in endeavouring to ob- 
tain justice for these individuals, commit 
an injustice to others ; but the reply which 
he had received that morning, he was 
sorry to say, admitted in substance the 
facts of the case. There was no denial 
that the parties were committed, upon the 
second warrants, to hard Jabour for the 
longest periods for which it was possible, 
under the circumstances, to commit them. 
It was not denied that the magistrates did 
not hear that case; but it was stated that 
the parties were summoned and did not 
appear. Now, in their petitions they stated 
that they did appear, but were prevented 
from going before the magistrates, or into 
the room where the petty sessions were 
held, and told that if they had not the 
money they must go to gaol. They did 
not appear, because they were prevented 
by those whose duty it was to have brought 
them before the bench. But was it not 
the duty of the magistrates to inquire whe- 
ther the parties were there, and to insti- 
tute a rigid inquiry before they made out 
their commitment for the extreme time, 
and under the extreme circumstances, for 
which they could by any possibility in- 
flict the punishment? ‘This was a very 
painful case; and he assured the House 
that it was with the utmost pain he felt 
compelled to ask for an explanation with 
reference to it. He did not envy the 
feelings of those who would unnecessarily 
impugn the conduct of gentlemen acting 
in the administration of the law; but this 
subject had created considerable excite« 
ment in the neighbourhood, and particu- 
larly in the town which he had the honour 
to represent, and the public waited with 
great anxiety to learn the determination 
of the question ; for it was not extraordi- 
nary that persons living in large manu- 
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portance of maintaining the supremacy of | 


the law, should feel intense pain at find- 


ing the persons entrusted with the admi- | 


nistration of the law execute their du- 
ties carelessly, severely, unjustly. They 
felt that the humbler classes were 
bound to bow to the administration 
of the law, even when it pressed se- 
verely upon them in their distress; and 
if they were so bound to obey the law, it 
was felt that it ought not to be inflicted 
upon them with a severity that it was im- 
possible to bear; good men of all classes 
must regret that persons should be placed 
on the bench who acted carelessly in in- 
flicting the penalties of the law. He beg- 


ged to ask the right hon. Baronet whether | 
the facts of this case had come to his | 


knowledge, and if so, whether he had ob- 
tained such information as would justify 


him in recommending that these persons | 


should be immediately released? He 
begged to know if any and what return 
had been made from the magistrates, and 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
prepared to take any step which would 
prevent his (Sir J. Easthope’s) further 
troubling the House on this very painful 
subject. 

Sir James Graham said, the hon. Baro- 
net had been so obliging as to notify to 
him, in the course of the morning, his in- 
tention of bringing this case before the 
House, and early in the evening he had 
presented two petitions on the subject to 
which it referred. If it were not for this 
previous information he should not have 
been prepared to answer the hon. Baronet’s 


question ; but what the hon. Gentleman | 


stated was quite correct, that the cireum- 
stances of this case had excited in Leicester 


and the neighbourhood considerable sen- | 


sation. From other quarters, unknown 
to him, copies of the petitions had been 


sent to the Home Office, and on receiving | 


them he felt it his duty, seeing the prima 


Jacie case they contained, to call upon the | 


magistrates named for some explanation. 
He had received, during the course of yes- 
terday, that explanation, and he was bound 
to say that it was not satisfactory to him. 
He was of opinion that an indiscretion had 
been committed, probably without the 
know edge of the magistrates, in not allow- 
ing persons who had been summoned to 
appear before the bench to come before it. 
They were summoned to appear before the 
justices. They were not allowed to enter the 
room, but a preliminary question was put to 
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them, whether they had brought the money, 
They had it not, and were refused permis. 
| sion to enter that room. This he conceived 
| to be a gross violation of justice. Nor did 
| the matter end here. The parties were in 
arrear for poor rates, and upon the non- 
| payment of that arrear it was competent for 
| the justices to issue a warrant for that non- 
payment ; and if costs were to be charged, it 
was competent to the justices to issue at 
the same time a warrant not only for the 
poor rate in arrear, but also for the costs, As 
he understood this case, the warrant was 
issued for the non-payment of the arrear of 
poor rate. If the magistrates intended to 
embody in the commitment not only the 
non-payment of poor rate, but also the non- 
payment of costs, they should have set forth 
not only the non-payment of the rates, but 
also of the costs, in the commitment, and 
both documents ought to have been issued at 
| the same time, and the parties to have been 
committed for the arrear and the costs. 
In this case, however, the warrant was for 
the poor rate alone in the first instance, 
the amount due being under 5s. in each 
case. That warrant was discharged, and 
the matter ought to have ended ; but the 
parties having been liberated with respect 
to the poor rates, it was illegal in his opin- 
ion, and in that of persons more competent 
to form a judgment upon such points, to 
issue a second warrant for costs amount- 
ing to 20s. in each case without their fur- 
ther appearance before the magistrates. 
He had heard of these circumstances with 
the greatest possible regret, and would not 
for a moment attempt to justify them. 
He was sorry they had not sooner come to 
his knowledge, for the parties were com- 
| mitted on the 5th of March, and their im- 
prisonment would expire on the Sth of 
April. He had now obtained a knowledge 
| of the circumstances; he had formed his 
opinion upon them, and it would be his 
duty to advise Her Majesty immediately 
to liberate the parties. 


| Mr. 7. Duncombe said, the right hon, 
' Gentleman had stated the circumstances 
| quite accurately, for last week the same 
parties who sent the petitions to the right 
hon. Gentleman called upon him (Mr. 
Duncombe), and it was by his advice that 
the petitions were so sent. His hon, 
Friend (Sir J. Easthope) was not in town, 
and as Parliament was not sitting — it 
being in the recess—he thought the best 
thing they could do would be to send the 
| petitions to the right hon. Baronet. He 


| 
| 
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believed every circumstance stated in the 
petitions to be correct. These poor per- 
sons were undergoing hard labour in 
Leicester gaol. They had been prevented 
by a policeman from going before the 
magistrates. The right hon. Baronet said, 
he would immediately order their release ; 
but, unfortunately, their imprisonment 
would expire on Friday next, the very day 
on which they would receive the order for 
their discharge. He wished to know what 
redress they were tohave? The one was 
a poor man in very indigent circumstances, 
the other a widow, who had lost her 
husband by an accident in a colliery. 
What redress were they to have? Was 
there to be no redress for these unfortunate 
people? He hoped the right hon. Baro- 
net would go one step farther than re- 
leasing them. He hoped he would advise 
Her Majesty to strike these two magis- 
trates out of the Commission of the Peace, 
and take care that they should not any 
longer disgrace it by either their ignorance 
or their intentional perversion of justice, 
nor any longer abuse their power by acts 
of gross tyranny, oppression and cruelty, 
Mr. Packe, as Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions, begged leave to say a few words 
on behalf of the excellent gentlemen 
against whom this complaint was made, 
Mr. Cresswelland Mr. Abney. He quite 
agreed with the opinion that had been ex- 
pressed, that there had been an error in 
the act of these gentlemen. He was con- 
vinced that it was a mere error, and that 
no corrupt motive could have possibly 
influenced, or could be imputed to these 
respectable persons. He had known these 
two gentlemen fora considerable length 
of time, and he had acted at Quarter 
Sessions with them, and he could bear 
testimony to their proper conduct. He 
trusted that what had occurred now would 
be a useful lesson to gentlemen in the 
country, that they would now know that 
the 18th George III. ought not to be se- 
parated from the act authorising the pay- 
ment of rates. He was sorry for the un- 
fortunate individuals concerned in this 
case; but he trusted that no further steps 
would be taken to the injury of those re- 
spectable gentlemen, and whose cha- 
tacters, he wou!d say, were not deserving 
of any reproach being cast upon them. 
Mr. Hume knew nothing of the persons 
whose names had been mentioned ; but 
the question, he said, to be considered 
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people to get? He had looked to the 
right hon. Gentleman whose observations 
on this point had been addressed to the 
House, because he hoped to hear from 
him that redress should be obtained for 
them. Let them call the act of these 
gentlemen error, or what else they pleased 
—here were two unfortunate individuals 
suffering unjustly. Here, then, were cir- 
cumstances, when it became necessary that 
an example should be made. His hen. 
Friend had told them of the injury, the 
severe injury that had been done. Then 
how were they who had suffered to be re- 
dressed ? They had heard of actions being 
brought, and heavy damages being given, 
for a few hours’ or a few days’ unjust im- 
prisonment ; but here there was something 
worse—here were poor persons for a few 
shillings sent for a month to prison and 
condemned to hard labour. Was it not, he 
asked, in such a case as this, the duty ofthe 
Government to protect the poor, to secure 
to them relief, to ensure for them redress 2 
He did think that this was the duty of a 
Government, and therefore it was that he 
asked of Her Majesty’s Government to 
do something for them. Hedid not know 
what that should be, nor what was the 
best mode in which it could be done. 
There was another point, also, to be con- 
sidered. Here were 20s. costs on that which 
was originally but 5s. How long, he 
asked the right hon. Baronet was that to 
continue? Here it was plain that the law 
did not protect poor persons—here un- 
fortunate individuals were conveyed to 
prison, irregularly, improperly, and as it 
plainly appeared, contrary to law; for 
they were told by the Secretary of State 
that these convictions had been wrong. 
Then, if the law could not relieve these 
persons, could it not punish the wrong 
doers, or was it to be stated that there 
was no remedy forthem? Was it to be 
said that gentlemen could act thus, and 
no compassion be shown—that they should 
deprive persons of their liberty, and the 
Government afford noredress? This was, 
he said, an instance in which the Govern- 
ment ought to throw its shield over and 
protect such poor persons. He was sorry 
to hear nothing said by the right hon. 
Gentleman as to his determination to ob- 
tain justice. 

Sir J. Graham: After what had been 
said by the hon. Gentleman, he hoped 
the House would excuse him for saying a 





was this—what redress were these poor 





few words. The Prerogative of the Crown 
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would be immediately exercised in favour 
of these poor persons, and then the ma- 
gistrates would have the opportunity either 
of vindicating their conduct in a court of 
law, or of satisfying those individuals for 
the injuries they might suppose they had 
Gonethem. Saying this, he thought that 
from a Minister of the Crown, anything 
like a threat would be most unbecoming 
in this state of the case. 

Mr. Hume considered the explanation 
of the right hon. Gentleman perfectly sa- 
tisfactory. 

Mr. F, French said, that there could be 
no doubt that here the parties had a right 
to complain of the injustice, and it might 
be said of the ignorance of these persons ; 
for, if he were rightly informed, they had 
no power to commit, unless it had been 
proved that property had been secreted to 
avoid the payment of rates [Cries of 
“ No, no.”| What! was it possible that 
they committed persons for their poverty ? 
It was a monstrous thing if a person could 
be committed to prison for his poverty; 
that a person should be liable to be com- 
mitted if he could not pay 5s., and then 
in order to add to his misery, 20s. costs 
put on the original sum, and the person 
destined to prison and hard labour for not 
paying. 

Sir J. Easthope trusted that the House 
would further indulge him for a moment 
to express his acknowledgments to the 
right hon. Baronet for the frank manner 
in which he had met this case. He must, 
however, implore of the right hon. 
Gentleman not to let the first post to- 
morrow pass without ordering the release 
of these poor people. It was painful to 
think that they had been confined so long, 
and that, too, most illegally and unjustly. 
He felt strongly that not a moment should 
be lost in directing their release; and he 
thought the House would be of the same 
opinion, that the right hon. Gentleman 
could not so well discharge his duty as in 
hastening their relief—ay, if it were even 
but by six hours, The remedy ought to 
be applied the first moment that the 
grievance was thus known and proved. 

Sir J. Graham wished to state, for the 
purpose of preventing mistake or disap- 
pointment, lest any delay should occur, 
that before those persons could be re- 
leased from prison, an instrument must be 
submitted to Her Majesty for her sign 
manual. 

Mr. B. L£scott considered this a very 
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proper case to be submitted to the atten. 
tion of the House and the Government, 
It was one of those deplorable cases which 
occurred under the existing law, and that 
law he hoped to see soon altered. He 
hoped that the time was coming when the 
power of thus mulcting parties with costs 
would be put anendto. It was, however, 
to be observed, that though the Statute 
gave the power of ordering costs, it did not 
give the power to magistrates to order any 
illegal payments. If the costs in this 
case were examined, he doubted whether 
it would be found that they were sanc. 
tioned by law. This was an important 
point, and it was one to which he wished 
to call the attention of his right hon, 
Friend. It did not follow that because 
the Act of Parliament allowed costs, that 
therefore illegal fees should or could be 
demanded. 

Mr. Gisborne presumed, that as to the 
fees in this case, they would be found 
hung up in the clerk’s office, duly in- 
scribed in some old table, sanctioned by 
some old judge, whose name was now 
forgotten, Perhaps it would be found, 
that if these tables of fees were examined, 
that where there was a common conviction 
the fees should be 4s., but where there 
was a game conviction, the costs should 
be 10s. Such, he knew, was the case in 
Derbyshire; and, if they made an inquiry, 
perhaps it was the case in Leicestershire. 
[Mr. Packe: No, no.] He was glad 
to hear it; it showed that they were more 
civilized in Leicestershire than in other 
parts of the country. He wished to ask 
the right hon. Baronet (who appeared to 
him to have done everything that could be 
done in this case) one question ; it was 
whether he had received an explanation of 
this matter from the clerk ? 

Sir J. Graham replied that it was quite 
true that he had received an explanation 
from the clerk, who was of course more 
cognizant of all the circumstances than 
the magistrates, and he must say that 
nothing could be more frank than the ex- 
planation given, 


Army Estimates.] On the Question 
that the House go into Committee of 
Supply, 

Mr. Hume would not oppose the Vote 
of 100,000 men for the army at that pe- 
riod, provided it were understood that he 
should not be prevented from bringing 
forward the subject on a future occas 
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sion. His reason for consenting to post- 
pone the matter was, that the Govern- 
ment desired to proceed with the Mutiny 
Bill. 

Mr. Williams said, that if the House 
consented to this Vote they would, in fact, 
be passing the whole Army Estimates, 
amounting to 6,000,000/. It would not 
afterwards be in their power to refuse any 
other part of the Votes proposed to them. 
Wednesday night was not a proper time 
to call upon the House to vote away 
6,000,000/. of the public money; and no 
less a sum of money than that was in- 
volved in the Vote in question. There 
was no necessity for pressing on the Vote 
on account of the Mutiny Act, as three 
weeks would elapse before the Act would 
expire. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the hon. Gentleman could not but be 
aware, that although 129,000 was the 
number of men stated in the Mutiny Bill, 
it did not follow that that force would be 
maintained during the year. The Act 


stated the number of men which the Crown 
might during the year raise for the stand- 
ing army; but then the number actually 
employed must, of course, depend on the 


money granted to pay all the troops in the 
service; and the hon. Gentleman would 
have as good an opportunity of bringing 
forward his proposal of a reduction on the 
question of the amount of money to be 
paid, as on that of the number of men to 
beemployed. As the Mutiny Act expired 


on the 22nd of April, it was necessary to | 
hasten its renewal. He trusted, therefore, | 


that the hon. Gentleman would not ob- 
ject to the Government taking the first 
Vote. 

Mr. Williams said, if he were to state 
the reduction he wished to make, he did 
not believe any accountant in England, 
after a month’s application, could tell the 
precise cost of a given number of men. 
There were so many contingent items, 
that no correct resu!t could be arrived at. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
undertake to promise, that if the hon, 
Gentleman would state what reduction he 
intended to propose, his right hon. Friend 
would furnish him with the exact cost, 
and by that means the hon. Gentleman’s 
object would be secured. 

Mr. Williams would state in a few 
words what reduction he wished to have 
made. The reason which had always been 
assigned in the discussions which he had 
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heard on this subject in favour of having 
a large standing army, was the necessity 
which existed for affording better reliefs 
to the regiments stationed in the Colonies. 
Now, he would show how that object 
might be accomplished, and the amount 
of the army be reduced by 11,000 men. 
There were three regiments of Life Guards, 
which performed no duties in the Colo- 
nies; there were also three regiments of 
Foot Guards, to which the same remark 
applied. Those regiments, with the ex- 
ception of one of them, which had been in 
Canada since the termination of the war, 
had not performed any active duty. In 
all they were 6,561 men, and the cost of 
these six regiments was equal to that of 
11,000 infantry. It was by no means his 
desire to see Her Majesty deprived of that 
sort of outward display which she was 
usually surrounded with when she ap- 
peared on occasions of state; but what he 
objected to was the small amount of duty 
that was performed at so great a cost. 
He had never seen on duty more than six 
of these Life Guards—he meant as sentie 
nels—at one time, except perhaps six 
times in the course of a year when Her 
Majesty had levees, and on no one of those 
occasions had he ever seen more than one 
of these regiments employed. If then 
these troops were placed on the same 
footing as regiments of the line, they 
might make a saving equal to the cost of 
10,000 men. The only argument that 
he had ever heard for keeping up our 
large standing army at its present num- 
bers was the necessity of having reliefs 
for the Colonial duties. With that neces- 
sity his proposition would not interfere, 
for they would have precisely the same 
means of relief if they abolished these 
regiments altogether as they had at pre- 
sent. 

Mr. S. Herbert wished to understand 
the hon, Gentleman correctly. The hon. 
Gentleman proposed, he thought, to re- 
tain one regiment of Life Guards, as at 
present; but that the other regiments of 
Life Guards and the Foot Guards should 
be put on the footing of regiments of the 
line, without any reduction of their num- 
bers. 

House went into Committee—a Vote 
was taken for 100,011 men, exclusive of 
the troops employed in India, for the year 
ending the 3lst of March, 1846. 

House resumed. 

Report to be received, 
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Pustic Musevums.] On reading the 
Order of the Day for going into Com- 
mittee on the Public Museums, &c., Bill, 

Sir J. Graham said, he wished to go 
into Committee pro forma merely. He 
did not think it right that the operation 
of the Bill should be confined to works of 
art in any particular locality; and he had 
therefore considered that it would be de- 
sirable to extend the provisions of the 
Bill as it stood at present, and he was 
about to move an instruction to the Com- 
mittee to effect that object. There were 
many valuable works of art to which the 
Bill as at present limited would give no 
protection. For instance, the statue of 
the Duke of Wellington, near the Man- 
sion-house, ought to be brought within 
the protection of the law. His noble 
Friend (Lord F, Egerton) had most libe- 
rally thrown open to the public his valu- 
able and extensive collection of paintings 
and works of art, and it would be mon- 
strous that any mischief should be done 
by means of a breach of his noble Friend’s 
hospitality without the possibility of due 
punishment reaching the offender. The 
painted window of St. Margaret’s Church 
might be broken by a stone thrown at it, 
and as the words of the Bill stood they 
would not reach such an offence. He 
therefore wished to give the measure a 
more extensive operation, and he begged 
to move that it be an instruction to the 


Poor Law 


Committee that they have power to extend | 


the provisions of the Bill to all works of 
art, and scientific and literary institu- 
tions; and, if the House agreed to that 
instruction, he proposed to go into Com- 
mittee pro forma, so that the provisions 
of the Bill might be made co-extensive 
with the mischief. 

Instruction agreed to. Bill went through 
Committee pro forma, to be reported, 


Poor Law (Scorzanp).] The Lord 
Advocate rose to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the amendment and better 
administration of the laws relating to the 
Relief of the Poor in Scotland ; and stated 
that he should, with the leave of the 
House, explain as briefly as possible the 
grounds on which he ventured to make the 
Motion, as well as the nature of the mea- 
sure which, if permitted, he intended to 
propose for the adoption of the Legisla- 
ture. It was known to the House, at least 
it was known to many Members of the 
House, that public attention had been for 
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some time past a good deal directed to the 
state and condition of the poor in Scot. 
land ; and an impression existed that in 
some parts of that country, particularly 
in the great towns and some rural dis. 
tricts, the condition of the poor was not 
what itought tobe. He was not speaking 
now with reference to those occasional 
visitations of extraordinary distress which 
were so deplorable, and to which every 
country was more or less liable —com- 
mercial and manufacturing districts, from 
extraordinary depression and vicissitude of 
trade—agricultural districts, from extra- 
ordinary periods of sterility and vicissitude 
of season. Those were extraordinary oc. 
currences. They overcame all ordinary 
precautions, and baffled all ordinary cal- 
culations, and must be met by extraordi- 
nary exertions befitting the occasion, calcu- 
lated as much as possible to mitigate the 
sufferings which such occurrences always 
bring, and torepair the damage they create. 
But such a state of extraordinary exertion 
could not possibly be the constant con- 
dition of any system or of any permanent 
establishment for the relief of the poor, 
The impression to which he had alluded as 
existing in Scotland, and the measure he 
was about to submit, had reference, not to 
those extraordinary visitations of distress, 
| but to the ordinary condition of the per- 
|manent poor. In reference to that con- 
| dition, so far back as 1838, by desire, the 
| General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land had appointed a Committee to inquire, 
and a Report was made by that Committee 
to the House of Commons, which con- 
tained a great deal of valuable matter, 
both as to the condition of the poor, and 
as to the law and practice of Scotland 
in maintaining them. In 1842 Returns 
were moved for in the House of Commons 
(he believed by the hon. Member for St. 
Andrew’s), with reference to the condition 
of the poor in all the parishes in Scotland. 
Those Returns were printed in 1843, and 
they also contained a great deal of valuable 
information. In January, 1843, a com- 
mission of inquiry into the state of the 
poor of Scotland was appointed. That 
Commission pursued its labours for nearly 
a year, and it was impossible to speak in 
too high terms of praise of those labours, 
or of the anxiety, industry, and judgment 
evinced by the noblemen and gentlemen 
by whom that inquiry was conducted. In 
May, 1844, they made their Report, and 
that Report was now on the Table of the 
House, together with the evidence col- 
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lected by them in reference to the state of 
the poor and the administration of relief 
in every district in Scotland. That Re- 
port, and the evidence upon which it was 
based, established, he thought, beyond all 
doubt, that the feeling which had pre- 
viously obtained as to the condition of the 
poor in many parts of Scotland was not 
without cause. In some parts of the 
country, especially in the large towns, 
a great deal of poverty and misery ex- 
isted, and the application of means of re- 
lief was not what was to be wished. The 
same might be said of some of the rural 
districts. That was the conclusion come 
to by the Commissioners who had examined 
the evidence. He would take their words, 
They said,— 

“ That the funds raised for the relief of the 
poor, and the provision made for them out of 
the funds raised for their relief is, in many 
parishes throughout Scotland, insufficieat.”’ 


Then they say, 

“There is undoubtedly abundant evidence 
to prove that the allowances are often inade-~ 
quate, both in town and country parishes ; 
and that the amount of relief given is fre- 
quently altogether insufficient to provide even 
the commonest necessaries of life. Throughout 
the Highland districts, and in some parts of 
the Lowlands also, where the funds consist 
solely of what may be raised by the Church 
collections, the amount is often inconsider- 
able. In many of these places, it will be seen 
that the quantum of relief given is not mea- 
sured by the necessities of the pauper, but by 
the sum which the Kirk Session may happen 
to have in hand for distribution.” 

Again :— 

“Tn adverting to the inadequacy of the al- 
lowances, we must not, however, be understood 
to confine our statements to those parishes only 
in which no fund, except church collections, 
is raised for the poor either by voluntary con- 
tributions or by a legal assessment; as there 
are many of the assessed parishes to which 
the same remarks are almost equally applic- 
able. We cannot cite a stronger instance than 
that of the city of Edinburgh, in which the 
Town Council have for years declined to in- 
crease the rate of assessment, notwithstanding 
applications made by the managers of the 
poor, and their representations that the neces- 
sities of the poor were increasing, and the 
funds raised insufficient.” 


Now he was bound to say that, having 
weighed the whole of the evidence with 
the best attention in his power, and hav- 
ing no inconsiderable acquaintance with 
the parties examined, he had found him- 
self obliged to come to the same conclusion, 
that the condition of the poor was not 
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what it ought to be, and that some legis. 
lative interference was absolutely necessary. 
He should not detain the House by citing 
from these volumes the evidence which 
confirmed that conclusion; any citation 
would be easy ; and it would be very easy, 
by means of a selection of passages, to 
excite the sympathies of hon. Gentlemen ; 
but he thought there would te no use in 
that. He felt confident that the conclu- 
sion to which the Commissioners had come, 
and in which he concurred, would not be 
disputed by any one who took the trouble 
to peruse the evidence with attention; 
and in dealing with a matter of this kind, 
where the object desired was sound and 
permanent legislation, he would rather 
seek to obtain his end by addressing the 
dispassionate judgment of the House, than 
by endeavouring to excite any transient 
and temporary feeling, Now, if the fact 
were as the Commissioners reported, and 
if it was a just impression on the minds 
of many persons in Scotland that the poor 
were not sufficiently attended to, and that 
something must be done, he need not ad- 
vance further in endeavouring to show the 
reason why he asked the House to inter- 
fere. He had sometimes been congratu- 
lated in this end of the island on the ab- 
sence of Poor Law in Scotland, and he 
had been met by expressions of astonish- 
ment when he said that there did exist in 
that country a complete system of Poor 
Law. To Members of the House of Com- 
mons it was of course known that there 
existed such a law, and to such of them as 
had read the Report of the Commissioners, 
it might not be necessary to explain what 
the law was; but he might be permitted 
to state, in a few words, the leading cha- 
racters of the law, in order that the House 
might understand what were the defects 
of it, and what remedies it was proposed 
to apply. The substantial provisions of 
the Poor Law of Scotland were contained 
in a Statute passed in the reign of James 
VI. of that kingdom in 1579, and in two 
Proclamations of the Privy Council in the 
reign of William and Mary. This was 
all the law that existed for any compulsory 
provision whatever. That Statute and 
these Proclamations, with the explanatory 
decisions of the Court, and the consequent 
usage, might be said to constitute the 
Poor Law of Scotland. It was in a small 
compass, therefore, and was easily under- 
stood; and if the House would permit 
him to do so, he thought that he could, 
in a very few sentences, explain all that 
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was necessary to be understood for the 
present purpose. In the first place, as 
to the persons who were the objects of the 
care of the Legislature, the substance of 
the law was, that provision should be made 
for the infirm and impotent poor. This 
related to persons labouring under bodily 
infirmity in consequence of age, or in con- 
sequence of non-age, or in consequence of 
disease or accident. All these persons, 
being unable to support themselves, were 
the objects of the law. It was not neces- 
sary, however, to entitle them to be reci- 
pients of the relief that they should be 
totally disabled—if they were partially 
disabled they might, under the law as it 
stood, have relief awarded to them in aid 
of what they could earn, so as to make up 
sufficient for their subsistence ; but they 
must be either wholly or partially disabled, 
to bring them within the provisions of the 
law. If they could work at all, they must 
work to a certain extent. That being the 
state of the case as to the persons who 
were entitled to claim relief, he might 
now state, that when such persons fell into 
a situation of poverty, their claim for relief 
lay against the parish of their settlement. 
Settlement in Scotland was gained in four 
ways—by birth, parentage, residence, or 
marriage ; and it was the law of Scotland 
that a settlement once acquired could not 
be lost except by acquiring another in 
another parish. Then as to the funds 
which existed for the maintenance of the 
poor: these consisted, in the first place, of 
contributions at the doors of the parish 
churches. Such contributions were made 
on Sabbath at every parish church, and 
produced no inconsiderable revenue. There 
were other voluntary contributions. It 
sometimes happened that the people of a 
particular district agreed to contribute on 
a scale which they settled for themselves ; 
these sums were very considerable, and 
they were on the increase. There might 
also be sums “ mortified” as it was called 
in Scotland, or bequeathed for the use of 
the poor. The remaining source was the 
fund raised by legal assessment. In Scot- 
land there was full power by the Statute 
of 1579, and the Proclamations to which 
he had alluded, for the parochial authorities 
to assess for the maintenance of the poor, 
and that without any limit as to amount 
other than the necessities of the case. 
That had been the law since 1579; it 
was the law now, and in several parishes 
it was acted upon toa large extent. In 
landward parishes—that was, parishes 
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which were not boroughs or towns—the 
proprietors or heritors of land paid one. 
half of the assessment, and the other half 
fell upon the inhabitants and householders, 
The former part of the assessments was 
laid on according to the value of the land; 
the latter was imposed, on the principle of 
the Property and Income Tax, according 
to the “* means and substance” (as it was 
called) of the parties; and although he 
had heard complaints as to this mode of 
assessment being made arbitrarily, and 
without sufficient means of knowledge, he 
had never received any authentic informa- 
tion, or even an allegation, from any person 
that he had been assessed beyond his sub- 
stance; but, if there were such a case 
made out, relief would be given. The law 
then made full provision for the support of 
the poor; and it put into the hands of 
those who had the administration of the 
law the power of assessing to any extent 
necessary for the purpose. He would now 
explain to whom the administration of the 
law was committed. In towns the admi- 
nistration of the law devolved nominally 
on the magistrates, who were responsible; 
but practically, it rested, in a great mea- 
sure, with the kirk sessions,—that was, 
the minister and elders of the parish. In 
landward parishes the administration was 
with the proprietors or heritors and the 
kirk sessions. It was not prescribed by 
Statute that the relief should be in any 
particular form. The requisite was that 
the poor should have needful sustentation, 
and that might be given in clothes, food, 
money, house-rent, or any way most ad- 
vantageous to them. The amount depended 
on the opinion and discretion, in the first 
place, of the administrators of the fund. 
Of course, that amount must depend on 
many circumstances, and would vary in 
different districts. Needful sustentation 
must depend on the other resources of the 
persons receiving relief, on the rate of 
living in the part of the country where 
they resided, and the style of living to 
which the labouring classes in the same dis- 
trict were accustomed ; for it could scarcely 
be contended, nor could it be a salutary 
principle, that the support given to the 
poor should be greater than that which 
was earned by the labourer in full em- 
ployment, supporting his family. A dis 
cretionary power thus existed as to the 
amount of relief to be given. But it might 
happen that a poor person was denied 
relief—the parish might refuse to consider 
his case or listen to his application. If 
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that occurred, the Sheriff of the county, 
who in Scotland was a local judge ap- 
jointed by the Crown, holding office for 
Fite, and therefore perfectly independent, 
had full power and authority under the 
law to require that the parochial autho- 
rities should meet and take the claim into 
consideration ; and when, having so met 
and considered, if they should deny the 
right of the applicant to be admitted on the 
list of the poor of that particular parish, 
or if they should award him an amount of 
relief insufficient for his support, there 
was still a remedy for the pauper, by ap- 
plication to the Supreme Court, which had 
power and jurisdiction to compel the paro- 
chial authorities to receive the claim, and 
place the party on the roll amongst those 
who were receiving relief. The Supreme 
Court had also full power to compel the 
parochial authorities not to defeat the in- 
tentions of the Legislature by giving mere 
illusory relief, hut to do their duty ho. 
nestly and faithfully. From what he had 


now stated, it would be seen that in Scot-, 


land every impotent poor person has a 
statutory right to relief — that in every 
case there is some parish liable to him— 
generally the parish which has most re- 
cently had the benefit of his healthful 
labour and industry for a course of years, 
and in which poverty has overtaken him ; 
—that iv every parish there is an admi- 
nistrative body charged by law with the 
duty, and armed by law with the power, 
of giving relief and raising funds for that 
purpose; and finally, that if that body 
neglects or refuses to do its duty, the 
courts of law have power to compel it. 
There was then a right and an obligation ; 
there were persons to perform that obliga- 
tion ; and there was the power to compel 
them to perform it. That being the state 
of the law, its general scope and provisions 
were sufficient for the attainment of the 
object in view. Now, it could not be said 
that the state of things which he had de- 
scribed, and the existence of which was 
proved by the Report to which he had 
referred, was, because the law was framed 
In a different condition of the country from 
the present—when it was in a less ad- 
vanced or improved state. It could not be 
said that the country in its improvement 
had outgrown the law and its provisions ; 
because (and he thought this would be cou- 
ceded on all sides) the provisions of the 
law which he had stated were suited to 
any country; and it was also notorious 
that the operation of the law was most 
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efficient and perfect in districts of the 
country that had advanced most in civi- 
lization and become the most improved. 
The improvement of the country, there- 
fore, had not outgrown the law ; but, on 
the contrary, the law had obtained strength 
and energy as improvement advanced. 
That law was very similar to the law 
established in England in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. But he had almost for- 
gotten to mention that the law of Scot- 
land went further—it also provided for 
the education of the poor; and in every 
parish there was a system of education 
supported by the parish funds, and the 
teachers were obliged to teach the chil- 
dren of the poor gratuitously. It might 
to some be surprising to observe, that 
while the contemporaneous enactments 
were so similar in the two countries, prac- 
tically the results of them in the progress 
of time had been so materially different. 
Whether the balance of advantage was on 
one side or the other, he did not stop 
to inquire ; but he thought there were two 
considerations which he might point out 
to the House, as perhaps the main causes 
of that difference. In the first place, it 
would be observed that the law of Scot- 
land, in so far as regarded its compul- 
sory enactments, was limited to cases of 
infirm poor, whether permanently or oc- 
casionally so, and did not embrace the 
case of the able-bodied. That limit amount- 
ed to a plain line of distinction as to the 
parties entitled to relief. The limitation 
operated in a double manner. Poverty 
alone was not enough ; neither was infir- 
mity alone enough. There must be po- 
verty conjoined with infirmity, to enti- 
tle a party to relief. Poverty might be 
the result of mere idleness, drunken- 
ness, or dissolute conduct, and there 
was, therefore, no limit or effectual 
check to it; but infirmity was not, 
generally speaking, under the power or 
control of parties to be extended at plea- 
sure ; non-age and old age would not come 
and go at the bidding of parties ; and even 
infirmity from disease or accident was not 
likely to be purposely induced by many 
in conjunction with poverty. This condi- 
tion of the law had the effect of materially 
limiting the numbers of the poor admitted 
to relief in the one country, as compared 
with the other, and perhaps it had also the 
effect of stimulating the able-bodied to 
greater exertion. In the second place, 
there was this other characteristic of the 
Scotch system, that the provision primarily 
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depended on for the poor was the volun- 
tary contributions of the parishioners of 
the different districts; and the power of 
tl« law had only been called in to aid 
those contributions where they proved in- 
sufficient. Accordingly, there was in many 
parts of Scotland a great reluctance to 
have recourse to the system of assessment, 
and also a reluctance on the part of the 
poor to receive relief in that shape; and 
there were not wanting at the present day 
able and eloquent and pious and benevo- 
lent advocates of the system of voluntary 
contributions as preferable to assessment, 
both as regards the physical and the moral 
condition of the people. These circum- 
stances might account for the different 
state of matters now in the two countries, 
notwithstanding the apparent similarity of 
the contemporaneous enactments. But 
whatever might have been the cause of the 
difference, he ventured to say that no pro- 
posal could excite more alarm and dissatis- 
faction among the people of Scotland, than 
a proposal to introduce there a Poor Law 
system similar to that of England. What- 
ever might be the reason, undoubtedly that 
feeling prevailed. They had heard a good 
deal of the heavy burdens imposed upon 
those who were bound to pay, of the dis- 
satisfaction amongst those who received, 
and of the frequent attempts, from time to 
time, made to alter the law; and, rightly 
or wrongly, they had come to the conclu- 
sion that the people of England had not 
yet arrived at a settlement of the matter 
satisfactory to themselves. ‘They therefore 
desired to avoid anything that partook of 
the English system rather than of their 
own. He would now advert to the evils 
described in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners as at present existing in Scotland. 
Those evils did not arise from any want of 
charity, or from any unwillinguess on the 
part of the people to relieve poverty; for 
in those parishes in which there was no 
legal assessment, as well as in those in 
which assessment was made, there was a 
gradual increase of the funds contributed 
for the use of the poor, more than propor- 
tionate to the gradual increase of the po- 
pulation. But in many districts the cir- 
cumstances of the people had materially 
changed; and in others, perhaps, there 
was some indifference—or rather, he would 
say, a want of attentive observation—espe- 
cially in towns where there had been a 
great influx from the country beyond the 
efflux from the towns to the country. In 
many districts, too, agreat change of cir- 
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cumstances had been occasioned by the 
alteration of the system of management 
of land. Small farms had been thrown into 
| large farms, and the consequence was, that 
there were fewer people able to contribute 
for the relief of the poor now than formerly, 
Then, again, in some extensive localities 
along the coast, the entire annibilation of 
the kelp manufacture had thrown many 
persons out of employment ; and while the 





| means of the contributors had decreased, 
| and the funds for relieving the poor had 
| become lessened, the poverty and misery of 
the labouring classes had materially in. 
| creased. The question then was, what was 
| to be done to remedy the state of things as 
proved to exist, resulting, as it had done, 
not from the law as he had described it, 
but from various circumstances? In many 
parishes the poor did not receive sufficient 
in relief to support them. As to the actual 
amount received, that (as the House would 
be aware) was no test of the relief af. 
forded, unless taken with reference to 
other circumstances, as the habits of life 
in the district, and the kind of subsist- 
ence the applicant would be enabled to ob- 
tain by his labour; and the aid of various 
kinds which he might derive from other 
sources. Upon that subject the Commis. 
sioners had reported as follows,— 

“ The amount of the money allowance made 
by the administrators of the poor funds gives, 
in most cases, but a very imperfect notion of a 
pauper’s resources and actual means of liveli- 
hood. There are very few of those receiving 
relief in the country parishes who are not able 
| in some way or other to earn a little towards 
their own subsistence; besides which, the 
standard of living varies so much in different 
parts of Scotland, that with 1s. a week in one 
parish, a pauper may be in fully as good a 
condition, as compared with the independent 
labourer, as he would be with 2s. a week in 
another.” 

The condition of the able-bodied Jabourer 
when employed in his own district was a 
far better test or standard of comparison, 
than the condition of a person of the same 
class in another part of the kingdom. It 
was well known, too, that in Scotland 
people did not usually possess the same 
wealth as in this country, and it was 
equally true that the labourers did not live 
on the same fare. They were more frugal 
but not less hardy. Neither those who 
had to give, nor those who had to receive, 
were in the same condition in the two 
countries ; and nothing could be more er- 
roneous than to test the one country by 
the standard of the other—as gentlemen 
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from this end of the island were apt to do, 
when they went down at a certain season 
of the year to occupy the mansions and 
sport over the manors of Scotch proprie- 
tors—forgetting that it was generally the 
poverty of the one and the wealth of the 
other, that enabled them so to enjoy them- 
selves. But after making every allowance 
for the difference between the two coun- 
tries, it could not be denied that evils 
existed which ought to be remedied ; and 
the practical question was, what remedy 
ought to be applied? It appeared to him 
that two things were to be aimed at: 1st, 
To facilitate to the party entitled to relief 
the means of admission to the receipt of 
relief ; and, 2dly, To secure due attention 
to his condition after his right was ad- 
mitted. If these two things were accom- 
plished, what more could be desired? As 
he had already explained, the power of 
assessment was already unlimited, and 
might be extended according to the wants 
of the poor: therefore, if it were effectu- 


ally provided that relief should be given. 


according to the cendition of the parties 
requiring it, little more could be desired. 
It was essential that the means of obtain- 
ing relief should be easy; but to secure 
this there were obstacles to be removed, 
which he would state to the House. At 
present no parish was bound to relieve a 
pauper, except that in which he had a 
legal settlement ; the result of that might 
be that a serious obstacle was opposed to 
him. The parish of his settlement might 
be at a great distance when he wanted the 
relief, and he might find it difficult, or 
perhaps impossible, to reach it ; and even 
when he got there his claim might be dis- 
puted, and the result would be litigation, 
perhaps expensive litigation, to prove his 
right. Suppose that the parish authori- 
ties, after meeting to consider his case, 
should refuse positively to admit his claim, 
the pauper now had no redress except by 
going to the Supreme Court—a remedy 
distant and tedious. And even if these 
difficulties did not arise, there was still a 
want of persons whose duty it should be 
to examine into and look after the condi- 
tion of the poor in their respective districts 
—of persons whose duty it should be to 
notice those who require relief, but were 
unwilling to come and demand it. Now 
he proposed that all such obstacles as he 
had described should be removed. He 
proposed, in the first place, to enact that 
every poor person should be entitled to 
obtain relief, in the first instance, in the 
VOL, LXXVIII. {ie 
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parish in which he might happen to be 
when the necessity for that relief arose. 
He would remove from the pauper the 
onus of establishing his claim against any 
other parish. He would give the pauper 
a right against the parish in which he 
was found ; and if that parish should seek 
to relieve itself from the burden, it must 
do so by ascertaining the parish of settle- 
ment against which the claim lies, and 
enforcing that claim. The pauper was 
not to be the party upon whom this 
duty should devolve. He should get 
relief from the parish in which he was 
found, until that parish should have es- 
tablished the liability of a different parish. 
Having so established that liability, then 
he proposed that the parish in which the 
pauper was found should have relief from 
the parish so found to be liable. This 
would get rid of all litigation as to the 
parish ostensibly liable. The arrange- 
ment he had to propose would be attended 
with other advantages ; for in the next 
place he proposed that the pauper should 
not only get relief in the parish in which 
he was found, but that he should get it 
immediately. Supposing that the parish 
whose duty it was to give relief refused to 
do so, by the present law the remedy of 
the pauper lay in au appeal to the Supreme 
Court. But this means of redress was 
distant, tedious, expensive, and liable to 
other objections. In dealing with that 
point—namely, the right of the pauper to 
claim and obtain relief from the parish, 
which was a question partly of fact and 
partly of law, he proposed that, in the 
first instance, the local judge—the Sheriff 
of the county—should decide upon the 
question ; and if the Sheriff decided in fa- 
vour of the applicant, and the parish de- 
termined to appeal to a higher tribunal, 
that, nevertheless, in the meantime, the 
decision so pronounced by the Sheriff 
should be acted upon, and the pauper 
should receive relief. The amount of the 
relief would be fixed, in the first instance, 
at least, by the parochial authorities. 
Having thus secured the pauper’s easy 
and speedy admission to the roll of per- 
sons entitled to relief, the next object was 
to secure due attention to his case and 
circumstances, to provide that he should 
obtain adequate relief. There was at pre- 
sent a want of local activity and constant 
attention as to this point; there was an 
evident need of some central power to 
keep the local authorities in motion, and 
the public had no opportunity of ascer- 
Z 
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taining the conduct of those authorities in 
distant parts of the country. In order to 
remedy these evils, he proposed that in 
every parish a person should be appointed, 
whose duty it would be to attend to the 
condition of the poor, to keep a list of the 
persons entitled to relief, and to distribute 
the amount awarded to them; and he 
proposed further the appointment of a 
central authority to which the local au- 
thorities in each parish should make regu- 
lar reports of their proceedings, and which 
should exercise a general supervision over 
all the parishes in the country. He in- 
tended that those reports should not only 
include the names of all persons in receipt 
of relief, and the amount of that relief, 
but also the names of all persons who had 
applied for relief. Then came the ques- 
tion—what was to be done in case any of 
the local authorities refused to grant a 
just and adequate amount of relief? This 
was said to be the great source of the ex- 
isting evil, and the want of a proper cor- 
rective was said to be the chief defect of 
the present system ; the only door open to 
the poor man for obtaining redress, if 
proper relief was withheld, was an appeal 
to the Supreme Court. He (the Lord 


Advocate) thought some authority ought 


to be constituted, or some means devised, 
which might afford speedy redress in these 
cases ; and he believed such a measure— 
the known existence of such a power— 
would tend most effectually to check in- 
justice wherever there was a disposition 
to exercise it. At present, although a 
poor man was entitled to sue in the Su- 
preme Court in formd pauperis, the re- 
medy he might expect to obtain was at 
best distant, and while his case was pend- 
ing he had no means of support. The ex- 
isting system of appeal to the Supreme 
Court also imposed great hardship upon 
parishes in many cases ; for it was in the 
power of any obstinate pauper, or specu- 
lative attorney, to drag a parish into 
Court, and compel them to expend in 
litigation the funds which ought to be de- 
voted tothe relief of the poor. It was 
undoubtedly the fact, that instances of 
this kind had recently occurred in different 
parts of Scotland, and parishes had been 
subjected to, and in other cases threatened 
with, tedious and expensive litigation. 
The system of appeal to the Supreme 
Court, as it now existed, was therefore ob- 
jectionable as regarded the interests both 
of the pauper and of the parish. What 
then was to be done? The Commissioners 
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had stated that, upon a consideration of 
these evils, they were ‘‘ inclined to sug- 
gest” the abolition of the right of appeal 
to the Supreme Court, and they had not 
proposed to substitute anything inits place. 
That course, however, would take away all 
power of control over the local authorities; 
and when he (the Lord Advocate) found 
it necessary to come to the House, and 
ask for an amendment of the law, because 
full justice was not done by the local au- 
thorities, he could not concur in the pro- 
priety of such a course. The Commis. 
sioners expressed their conviction, that if 
proper supervision was exercised over the 
local authorities, and publicity was given 
to their proceedings, public opinion would 
have so strong an influence, that the paro. 
chial authorities would, in a short time, do 
ample justice to the poor. He (the Lord 
Advocate) believed that opinion to be well 
founded ; but a considerable time must 
elapse before such an object could be at- 
tained, and the paupers of the present day 
could not be fed with the mere hope that 
future generations of paupers would be in 
a better condition than that in which they 
were placed. Holding, then, that some 
power of control ought to exist ; holding, 
also, that the system of appeal to the 
Court of Session, as now in use, was liable 
to serious objections, as regarded the in- 
terests both of the pauper and of the 
parish, the question came to be, whether 
some other control was to be substituted 
for the Court of Session, or whether the 
appeal to the Court of Session should be 
so regulated as to remove the chief objec- 
tions to it? The Commissioners, who 
had bestowed great attention on the sub- 
ject, had been unable to suggest any other 
safe tribunal in piace of the Court of Ses- 
sion. They had considered whether it 
would be advisable to leave the determina- 
tion of the amount of relief to the sheriffs 
or the local magistrates ; and their opinion 
was decidedly adverse to such a course. 
The opinion expressed by them on that 
point was more clear and decided than 
perhaps on any other point noticed in the 
Report ; and the reasons in support of that 
opinion were also fully given. They 
say,— 

“The evils attendant on an appeal to the 
local magistracy as to the proper amount of 
aliment, are, we think, so great, that we have 
no hesitation in stating our opinion to be 
decidedly adverse to such an innovation. Itis 
obvious that the opinions of individual judges or 
magistrates may vary so materially onthe ques- 
tion of what ought to be the proper amount of 
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relief, that cases of the same description 
might be differently decided according to the 
feeling and prejudices of the parties ap- 
pealed to.” 


Then, after citing proofs in support of that 
opinion, they proceed,— 


“These examples are sufficient to show 
how little reliance can be placed on the opin- 
ion of any one person as to the proper quan- 
tum of allowance.” 


He concurred in the opinion so decidedly 
expressed by the Commissioners, against 
leaving the determination of the amount 
of the allowance to the mere discretion of 
any one person. ‘The difficulty of finding 
a new tribunal would be so great, and the 
objections to adopting such a course so 
strong, that, in his opinion, they must 
have recourse to the other alternative, 
and endeavour to regulate the appeal to 
the Court of Session so as to obviate the 
objections stated to it. He hoped, indeed, 
that they would be able to place the ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court under such 
regulation as would effectually accomplish 
the objects which they had in view. He 
would now state how he proposed to at- 
tempt this. He had already stated his 
belief, that some central authority was 
wanting. The Commissioners had sug- 
gested that there should be established a 
board of supervision in Edinburgh. He 
agreed with this suggestion; and ie 
thought, too, that the board should have 
considerable power, both as to superintend- 
ing, and in some degree interfering, when 
necessary, with the proceedings of the 
parochial authorities. This Central Board, 
to be safely invested with such powers, 
must be carefully constructed. It should 
be a Board, some of the members of which 
would have a clear inducement to attend 
to their functions—while others should be 
selected from those who from inclination 
and disposition would be most likely to 
be willing to devote some portion of their 
time and labour to the duties imposed 
upon them. It should consist, too, of some 
persons of legal knowledge, and of others 
not necessarily possessing such knowledge ; 
but men well acquainted in general with 
the state of society in Scotland, and the 
wants and claims o! the poor. ‘The Board, 
to be efficient, should be composed of men 
who would bring into it a combination of 
all these requisites. He proposed, then, 
that the number of its members should be 
nine. Of these, he proposed that three 
should be appointed by the Crown ; one of 
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them to be paid for the performance of the 
duty to be devolved upon him, and who, 
along with the Secretary, should give con- 
stant attendance to the duties. The other 
two to be selected from among those who 
might be expected to take an interest in 
the management and welfare of the poor. 
Besides these three, he proposed that there 
should be six ex officio members of the 
Board. As two of those ex officio members 
he proposed the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, and the Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
for the time being. The distance from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh was considerable ; 
but the communication between these cities 
was now rendered comparatively easy by 
railroad; and he was sure that any indi- 
vidual who occupied the high station of 
Lord Provost of Glasgow would willingly 
devote some portion of his time to a matter 
of such great importance, especially to that 
city. He proposed, also, that the Solicitor 
General of Scotland, for the time being, 
should be another ex officio member of the 
Board. ‘Then, for the remaining three 
members, he proposed to take the Sherifis, 
for the time being, of three of the most 
important Scotch counties — proposing, 
also, in the case of these three latter gen- 
tlemen, to reward their services by a small 
addition to their regular salaries. He pro- 
posed to take first the Sheriff of Perthshire 
—~a county called the Yorkshire of Scot- 
land—of great extent, and varied charac- 
ter ; partly highland and partly lowland, 
partly agricultural, partly pastoral, partly 
manufacturing. Another of the sheriffs 
he proposed to find in the Sheriff of a large 
Highland county, in which great destitu- 
tion was stated at present to prevail—he 
meant the county of Ross. As the third 
member of this department of the Board, 
he would propose the Sheriff of Ren- 
frewshire —a manufacturing, a mineral, 
and an agricultural county—containing, 
amongst others, the towns of Paisley, 
Renfrew, Port Glasgow, Greenock, and 
Kilbarchan. The Sheriffs of these counties 
were all resident in Edinburgh. They 
were all gentlemen of high legal acquire- 
ments; and were also obliged, at stated 
periods, to repair to their couvties; and 
they mixed generally with society there. 
The nature of the causes that came before 
them in their courts was also calculated to 
give them knowledge as to the condition of 
the humbler classes. They would,with these 
qualifications, he trusted, be able to render 
the most efficient assistance to the Buard ; 


and, by making the addition he proposed 
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to their salaries, he would have consider- 
able claims upon their attention. Having 
described the constitution of the Board, he 
would now state what was the remedy he 
proposed, by means of it, to apply to the 
evils which he had already alluded to as 
encompassing the present systein of appeal 
to the Court of Session. He proposed that 
a certain control over the power of appeal 
should rest inthis Board. He proposed that 
if the parochial authorities should have 
given to a poor person an amount of ali- 
ment which he considered insufficient, that 
he should be empowered to state his com- 
plaint to the Board of Supervision ; that 
it should be the duty of the Board of 
Supervision to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the case ; and considering that 
the Board would be in communication with 
every parish in Scotland, would be cogni- 
zant of the different habits of each district, 
and would have within its reach easy means 
of obtaining any information it might re- 
quire, he thought that an investigation so 
conducted would most probably prove a 
satisfactory one. If the Board of Super- 
vision, constituted as he described, and 
possessing all these means of information, 
should concur with the parochial board in 
thinking that no injustice had been done— 
that the complaint was an unreasonable or 
a speculative one, then he thought it might 
safely be held that justice had been done; 
and he proposed that the judgment of the 
Board of Supervision, confirming the judg- 
ment of the parochial authorities, should 
be conclusive in the matter. If, however, 
on the contrary, the Central Board should 
be of opinion that injustice had been done, 
that the complaint was not unreasonable, 
and if the cause of the complaint was not 
removed—then he proposed that the enun- 
ciation of that opinion by the Central 
Board should be sufficient to entitle the 
pauper to maintain an action in forma 
pauperis; and he proposed further, that 
in such a case the Central Board should 
have power to determine what they con- 
sidered a reasonable amount of relief, and 
to order the pauper to receive that 
relief until the decision of the Court 
appealed to should be known—if, after tle 


expressed opinion of the Central Board, the | 


parish chose to carry the matter to the 
Supreme Court. It would be observed 
that this plan of procedure, while it gave 
immediate relief to the pauper, would pre- 
vent any accumulation of speculative or 
ill-founded actions in the Supreme Court, 
brought against parishes, and which might 
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involve them in tedious and expensive liti- 
gation. It would substantially remove the 
evils to which the pauper was at present 
exposed, and it would also substantially 
remove the evils to which the parish was 
exposed. He proposed, too, that the Board 
should have the power of inquiring and 
investigating, generally, into all matters 
connected with the administration of the 
Poor Law in all the districts of Scotland. 
As to local or parochial Boards, he pro- 
posed that in regard to landward parishes, 
when such parishes resolved to raise the 
funds for relief of the poor by assessment, 
that, in addition to the heritors and Kirk 
Session, there should be associated with 
them in the management of the poor, a 
certain number of representatives chosen 
by the ratepayers. The local Board would 
thus be composed of the heritors, the Kirk 
Session, and representatives chosen by the 
ratepayers. He was now speaking in re- 
gard to parishes which were of a purely 
landward character. But there were some 
parishes of a mixed character, partly land- 
ward, and partly burghal. By the law as it 
at present stood, and especially since a deci- 
sion pronounced some years ago in the 
House of Lords, considerable difficulty 
was found to exist, in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the law in such parishes. 
He would propose that all parishes which 
were now partly burghal, that was to say, 
every parish in which there was a royal 
burgh, should henceforward be dealt with 
as a burghal parish, and that the same 
principle should also apply to every parish 
in which there was what is called a parlia- 
mentary burgh or town sending, or con- 
tributing to send, a Representative to Par- 
liament. All these parishes would be 
treated as town parishes. At present the 
administration of the law, in regard to the 
poor in towns, was vested nominally and 
responsibly in the magistrates, but prac- 
tically it devolved in many towns on the 
Kirk Sessions. He would propose that in 
every town an administrative body or local 
Board should be constituted, partly of 
members of the Kirk Sessions, and partly 
of persons elected by the ratepayers. But 
that was not the most important change 
which he intended to propose in the town 
parishes. He need scarcely remind the 
House, that it was the practice of poor 
persons living in towns frequently to 
change their residences ; and a change, 
though only from street to street, might 
often be a change from one parish to an- 
other; and thus, though living for many 
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years in the same town, they frequently 
resided too short a time in any one parish 
to acquire a settlement by residence. He 
considered this to be a hardship, and in 
order to obviate it, he would suggest that 
all the parishes in any town, or extending 
into the parliamentary district of any 
town, should be formed into a combination 
of parishes, and should be considered as 
one, so that a settlement obtained in the 
district thus formed, would be a settlement 
in the place. Another advantage to be 
derived from this arrangement, would be 
that of uniting the poorer with the richer 
portions of each town—thus effecting a 
more perfect equalization of the burden of 
pauperism than existed at present. It 
would be said, however, that there existed 
generally a considerable influx from the 
country into towns, and that as he pro- 
posed to afford new facilities for settlement 
in towns, there might be cause to appre- 
hend an inconvenient accumulation of 
pauperism in towns. To prevent such a 
result, he thought it would be proper to 
extend the period at present sufficient for 
the attainment of settlement. That period 
was a residence of three years. He pro- 


posed to extend it to seven years. With 
respect to the providing of funds, it had 


been suggested that it should be made 
compulsory on all parishes to impose an 
assessment. He did not think it requisite 
to make it compulsory upon all parishes 
to assess themselves. If the funds were 
provided, if the poor did receive sufficient 
relief —it was a matter of no general 
importance in what manner they were 
so provided. The parties interested ought 
to be allowed to raise the necessary 
funds in the manner most agreeable to 
themselves. In many cases there might 
be good reasons why a parish would not 
choose to resort to an assessment. [He 
then quoted, from the Report of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, a statement as to the rela- 
tive expense of management in parishes 
assessed and parishes not assessed.] In 
cases, however, in which an assessment 
should be resolved upon, he proposed to 
give the authorities power to classify pro- 
perty for that purpose, and to allow them 
to impose different rates of assessment on 
the different classes of property, provided 
that all property of the same class should 
be assessed at the same rate. He also 
proposed to allow them to take the value 
of property, or of the occupancy of it, as a 
criterion for assessment on means and sub- 
stance, if they thought that desirable. It 
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was important that the manner of assess« 
ment should be left as optional as pos- 
sible. What was suitable or convenient in 
the circumstances of one parish might not 
be so in another. Whenever recourse was 
had to compulsory assessment, it was de- 
sirable that it should be laid on in the 
manner that was least burdensome or dis- 
tasteful. It was therefore desirable that 
the system should not be a rigid and in- 
flexible one, suited to an average or ma- 
jority of cases, but should be an expansive 
and flexible system, which admitted of 
being accommodated to every case. He 
had now stated most of the principal pro- 
visions of the Bill he proposed to introduce. 
By means of these provisions, he hoped to 
be able to compel a particular and constant 
attention to the condition of the poor—to 
afford to the pauper in cases of injustice a 
speedy and eflicient redress against wrong- 
ful refusal of relief—to compe! relief to 
the pauper from the parish in which re- 
licf first became necessary, without put- 
ting the applicant to uvreasonable and 
unnecessary expense. [An Hon. Mem- 
ber asked what would be the course pro- 
posed to be adopted in cases of removal.] 
As to removal, he proposed that when 
the parish of settlement should be ascer- 
tained, the parish in which the pauper was 
resident at the time might give notice to 
the parish of settlement, and make it re- 
sponsible for the sum advanced after the 
date of ascertainment ; and unless the pa- 
rish of settlement should remove the pauper 
immediately, or enter into some arrange- 
ment for his regular support, that then the 
parish in which he was resident should be 
entitled to pass him to the parish in which 
he had a legal settlement, at the expense 
of that latter parish. He proposed also 
that settlement by residence should not be 
prospectively acquired by any persons who 
had not been themselves born in Scotland, 
or whose father had not been a Scotchman 
domiciled in Scotland at the time of their 
birth. He likewise intended that the funds 
raised for the relief of the regular parish 
poor should be applicable to the relief of 
occasional poor, and that medical relief 
should be provided from such funds in 
cases of sickness or accident, and that there 
should be a power to apply part of the funds 
to the education of the poor. Further, he 
proposed to give to towns power of erect- 
ing poor-houses for the accommodation 
of their pauper population. He did not 
propose, however, to make the erection of 
such buildings compulsory. He thought 
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that it was by far the most advisable course 
to leave their construction optional to the 
parties interested. In cases, however, 
where they should be established, the rules 
and regulations to be observed by the in- 
mates would be placed under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Supervision, as 
well as the plans for the construction of the 
buildings. He now came to the case of 
lunatics. He did not mean to deal gene- 
rally with the laws relating to lunatics in 
Scotland, though he did not think they 
were altogether satisfactory ; yet this was 
not the proper occasion for reforming them. 
With regard to pauper-lunatics, he pro- 
posed that they should be sent to an asylum 
of some kind, unless the Board of Super- 
vision should dispense with such removal in 
any particular case. There were some cases 
in which sucha removal would be cruel, as 
it would deprive the harmless lunatic of the 
benefit of moving about in good air, and of 
the care of his relations. The learned Lord 
then referred to a paper by Dr. Hutchin- 
son, of Glasgow, relative to lunatics in the 
Island of Arran, which had been printed 
in the Appendix to the Report of the 
Commissioners. That paper had been no- 
ticed in the House last July by the hon. 
Member for Lambeth, when he (the Lord 
Advocate) was necessarily absent from 
town. He hoped he might now be allowed 
to say a few words in reference to that 
paper, which certainly, on mere perusal 
by a person unacquainted with the facts, 
was calculated to produce the impression 
it had made on the hon. Member. The 
paper by Dr. Hutchinson bore no date, 
and the Report of the Commissioners, in 
which it appeared, was dated in May, and 
printed in June or July, 1844. About a 
year before then, it had been discovered 
that a number of pauper lunatics had been 
privately sent to Arran, contrary to law, 
from various parts of Scotland, probably 
from motives of economy. He had in July 
1843, in conjunction with the Sheriff of 
the county, resolved to take measures to 
have these lunatics removed, and to put a 
stop to the system ; and in August, 1843, 
sixty-eight lunatics were removed from 
there. The moment attention was called 
to the state of matters, active steps were 
taken to remedy the abuse, and, by the 
prompt and judicious arrangements of the 
Sheriff, most of these lunatics were re- 
moved in one day ; threats of prosecutions 
for penalties were held out to those who 
sent them there, and they were compelled 
to pay the expenses incurred. On seeing 
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the notice on this subject by the hon, 
Member for Lambeth, he had thought it 
right to make further inquiry, and had 
addressed a letter to the Sheriff of the 
county with that object, and the answer 
returned was exceedingly satisfactory, 
[He then read several queries he had ad- 
dressed to the Sheriffs, and stated the 
answers returned. ] ‘The Sheriff had gone 
to the island, accompanied by a medical 
gentleman from Edinburgh, and had ex- 
amined into every case mentioned by Dr, 
Hutchison. There was reason to believe 
that some of the persons who had been 
represented to Dr. Hutchison as lunatics, 
were really not so, but were residing in 
Arran in consequence of delicate health, 
or being addicted to habits which rendered 
a certain degree of seclusion necessary. 
Those who were lunatics had been removed, 
or placed under the provisions of the law, 
[Mr. Hawes: Where were they sent ?] 
Fifty-nine were sent to Glasgow, and other 
places—nine to Paisley. [Mr. Ellice, 
jun.: To what asylum?] They were 
supported at the expense of their own 
different parishes. There was no provision 
for their being sent to an asylum under 
the present law, unless they were danger- 
ous. He believed he had now stated 
the chief details of the measure he pro- 
posed to introduce. The leading benefits 
which it was calculated to confer on the 
poor were, Ist. Compelling periodical and 
constant attention to their condition, and 
preserving arecord of what had been done, 
or refused to be done. 2d. Giving speedy 
and effectual redress against wrongous 
refusal of relief. 3rd. Also, against illusory 
or inadequate compliance with the right to 
relief. 4th. Requiring relief to be given in 
the parish where the pauper was found, leav- 
ing to the parish, not to the pauper, to find 
out the liability of another parish. 5th. 
Authorising the poor funds to be applied for 
procuring medical relief. 6th. And for 
the education of poor children. 7th. And 
for relief of occasional claims. 8th. Fa- 
cilitating compulsory assessments for all 
those purposes. 9th. Authorising assess- 
ments for the erection of poor- houses. 
10th. Uniting burghal parishes so that 
settlement by residence shal] not be 1n- 
terrupted by removal from one parish to 
another in the same town, and other ad- 
vantages will be gained. 11th. Requiring 
that insane paupers shall be sent to 
asylums, except in special cases. He 
should conclude with moving for leave te 
bring in a Bill for the amendment and 
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better administration of the laws relating 
to the relief of the poor in Scotland. 

Lord Dalmeny congratulated the Go- 
vernment and the country on the fact that 
they (the Ministers) had not only turned 
their attention to the question of the Scotch 
poor, but grappled with the difficulties 
that beset it. He was not prepared to 
say that the measure just introduced would 
be effectual for the purpose in view. He 
was not then in a condition to pronounce 
a positive opinion on its provisions, There 
were several opinions broached by the 
learned Lord which admitted of con- 
troversy, and he should reserve for the se- 
cond reading the suggestion of such 
Amendments as he thought desirable. 

Mr. Edward Ellice, jun. said, he un- 
fortunately was not present during the 
early part of the learned Lord’s Address, 
and must reserve any distinct opinion onthe 
Bill until the second reading. He might be 
permitted to say, from what he heard of its 
provisions, that though he gave credit 
like his noble Friend to the Government, 
for grappling with so difficult, and to the 
people of Scotland, so important a ques- 
tion; still he doubted whether the measure 
was sufficiently comprehensive in its de- 
tails to meet the case. From personal at- 
tention to the condition of the poor in a 
considerable district, he doubted whether 
any but compulsory assessment would be 
effectual, which shou!d, in his opinion, be 
levied under the superintendence of persons 
not locally interested. There could be no 
doubt of the distress of the population, or 
of the necessity of some comprehensive 
measure of relief, That part of the learned 
Lord’s speech which related to lunatics 
was not quite clear. Every one knew that 


civilized community. 
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in saying that the law as it existed gave 
the power to assess adequately in Scotland 
as in England, he thought the Govern- 
ment right in not going beyond the exist- 
ing law. The only thing that remained 
for legislation was to see that those who 
had such powers did their duty. If once 
the compulsory system were adopted, it 
would be hard to recede. He hoped ade- 
quate means would be provided for the 
care of lunatics; and he was disposed 
to think that the Bill made a cautious be- 
ginning. 

Mr. Hawes thanked the learned Lord 
for the manner in which he had taken up 
the inquiry into the state of the lunatics in 
the Isle of Arran, and he was sure, when 
the learned Lord’s attention was promised, 
that it would be effectually done. He 
must say, also, that a more comprehen- 
sive or luminous speech, or one more cal- 
culated to carry conviction throughout the 
country, he had never heard delivered in 
that House. The main difficulties of this 
question had been grappled with with 
great caution, and the noble Lord was in- 
troducing a new system under the most fa- 
vourable auspices. Reference had been 
made to the necessity for a compulsory as- 
sessment; now, ashe understood the present 
proposal, it did contain the germ of a com- 
pulsory assessment. He did not say this to 
prejudice the measure; but, as he under- 
stood it, supposing inadequate relief were 
given, the party had an appeal to the 
Board of Supervision, and on hearing they 
were fully authorized to order a sufficient 
allowance, and when a few such cases 
were determined there would be a general 
standard of allowance ; and as funds must 
be raised, the present proposal came to the 


The manner of ; rate, most unexceptionable, and the safest 
taking care, or rather no care, of persons ; way. 


Speaking generally, the Govern- 


so afflicted, was as disgraceful as the old ' ment deserved great thanks for this Bill; 
prison discipline before the system was ‘and, so far as those who were free from 


amended. 
Lord to propose that pauper lunatics 
should be confined in asylums. If, how- 
ever, he supposed that parishes would 
voluntarily assess themselves for the erec- 
tion of such buildings, he begged to tell 
him that such an idea was not to be enter- 
tained for a moment. 

Mr. Hume had listened with attention 
to the very clear and distinct statement of 
the learned Lord. He did not concur in 
the opinion that assessment shculd be com- 
pulsory. If the learned Lord was correct 





He understood the learned | the great interests of property involved in 


the proposal, could give the Government 
their support, they ought to give it freely, 
being assured that if there were any de- 
tails requiring amendment which would be 
proposed, and if they were backed by 
reasons, they would not find anwilling 
attention. With regard to lunatics, in par- 
ticular, he hoped the learned Lord would 
see the necessity for some provision. Al- 
though the learned Lord stated that the 
lunatics, who had been illegally confined 
in the Isle of Arran, had been released, he 
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was not satisfied that they were much 
better off now; and unless they provided 
public asylums, or compelled the parishes 
to furnish proper medical aid at an early 
period of the disease, they would not have 
taken all the means in their power to miti- 
gate this greatest of all calamities. One 
of the enormous burdens which pressed 
upon England, and which was likely to 
go on increasing, arose from the number 
of persons who were permanently lunatic ; 
he believed that many of these cases, if 
they had received medical treatment at 
an early stage, would not now be bur- 
dens: if, therefore, the learned Lord 
would suggest the means of providing pub- 
lic asylums, he believed it might in the 
end be found the most economical plan. 
It was known that there was a tenacity of 
life amongst confirmed lunatics; and he 
thought that if public lunatic asylums, 
under proper medical direction, were pro- 
vided early, they would be the means of 
lessening the great burden now felt. 

Mr. Fitzstephen French only wished that 
Her Majesty’s Government would act to- 
wards Ireland as they were acting towards 
Scotland; but the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, in answer to a question put to him 
by the hon. Member for Mallow, had re- 
fused even to inquire into the Poor Law 
system in Ireland. With respect to the 
nine years’ residence proposed before a 
party not born in Scotland could be en- 
titled to relief, he doubted whether many 
persons deserving aid, especially from Ire- 
land, would not be excluded. 

Sir J. Graham said, that the hon. Gen. 
tleman laboured under a mistake as to the 
answer he was supposed to have given to 
the hon. Member for Mallow. He had 
said, that it was not the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to institute any 
inquiry into the Poor Law as connected 
with Ireland ; but he had not said, that if 
any hon. Gentleman on the other side of 
the Honse, or on that side, should make 
such a Motion, and if it should receive the 
general concurrence of the House, that the 
Government was not prepared to consent 
to such an it-\uiry. He must observe, 
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that Her Majesty’s present Government 
were not responsible for the application of 
the Poor Law to Ireland ; and he had him- 
self expressed great doubts, when it was 
introduced, whether it would be found to 
answer; but now having to administer the 
law as he found it, he had done his best to 
make it work well, and he did not despair 
of its being rendered progressively more 
conducive to the interests of the country, 
The hon. Gentleman had expressed sur. 
prise that an industrial residence in Scot. 
land for a short time should not give a set- 
tlement to the Irish; but the hon. Gentle- 
man must bear in mind that if an unfor- 
tunate Scotchman were resident in Bel- 
fast, he might labour for forty years with- 
out obtaining a settlement, however pro- 
ductive his industry might have been. This 
was no argument indeed why an Irishman 
should not obtain a settlement in Scotland; 
but there must be some reciprocity, and 
the hon. Gentleman must consider that 
an Tishman in the manufacturing districts 
of Scotland, would obtain a settlement, 
whereas a Scotchman in Ireland would be 
entitled to no relief; and he must not be 
surprised that a country which did possess 
an equality of burdens, should not wish to 
increase them. He could not sit down 
without cordially thanking the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth for the frank and gene- 
rous support he had given to the measure, 
stated with so much ability by his learned 
Friend, the learned Lord—a more able 
statement had never been presented to an 
intelligent people by any officer. He was 
persuaded that his learned Friend, who 
well knew the habits and feelings of his 
country, by giving his aid to the Govern- 
ment, and his talents in preparing this 
measure, bad rendered a valuable service 
to the people of that country of whose bar 
he was a distinguished ornament, and that 
no measure could be introduced upon any 
authority to which the people of Scotland, 
without distinction of party, would give a 
more favourable consideration, 





Leave given. Bill brought in and read 
a first time. 
House adjourned at eleven o'clock. 
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